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NOTE 

I N this, as in the fifth. Impression of Volumes I-VI, the oppor¬ 
tunity has been taken for bringing a few statements up-to-date 
and for correcting misprints and mistakes on points of fact that 
have been noticed by the author or have been pointed out to him 
by readers who have been so kind as lo do him this very valuable 
service. The number of misprints so far detected has been small, 
thanks to the excellence of the original printing. 

These corrections have all been within limits that have not 
required any considerable re-setting of the type. In addition to 
these, however, the writer has notes of a number of passages in 
which he will have eventually to make additions, deletions, or 
other changes in the light either of new discoveries—specially 
in the field of archaeological research—or of improvements in his 
own acquaintance with ^cts that were already known and acces> 
sibic at the time when these six volumes were being w'riftcn. 

The most striking of the archaeobgical discoveries made 
between a.d. 1939 and a.d, 1950 were those which showed chat, 
even on the shortest of the reckonings worked out on the basis of 
the previous information at the disposal of chronolcgists, the 
events of Su meric history, down to and including the sack of 
Babylon by the Hittites, had been ante-dated by something 
between 150 and 200 years. Another archaeological achievement, 
of comparable importance, was the confirmation, by archaeo¬ 
logical evidence, of the Sinic tradition that the Chdu culture had 
not been the first civilization to establish itself in the Yellow River 
Basin, but had been preceded there by an antecedent Shang 
culture, 

The writer hopes to be able to make the more extensive altera¬ 
tions that this new knowledge demands in a future edition of the 
first six volumes of the book. The publication of Volumes VII-X 
on the 14th October, 1954, makes it possible for him to begin to 
reconsider Volumes W an t^ntual revision of 

the whole work. \ ^ 

2<)July, 1954 ARNOLD TOYNBEE 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

D uring the six months that have passed since the publication 
of the first edition of these firat three volumes of the book, a 
number of readers have been $0 kind aa to draw the writer’s atten¬ 
tion to certain printer’s errors and author’s mistakes, besides com- 
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TnunicatiAgto him their observations artd criticisms on general ques* 
dons of presentation, proportion, and principle. The definite errors 
and mistakes of which the writer has been made aware in this way 
have been corrected in this second edition (though, no doubt, there 
are others which have remained undetected by the writer and his 
friends). As for the general criticbtns, the writer has not attempted 
to deal with these in this new edition of Volumes I-III, partly 
because that would have meant virtually re writing certain passages, 
and partly because the writer feels that he can probably do greater 
justice to the suggestions which his critics have made by taking 
account of them in later parts of the book which arc stiJl in process 
of being written, than by recasting those parts that have already set 
hard in print. 

For the rest, the writer wishes to renew the expression of his 
thanks to the persons and institutions whose names are mentioned 
in the first edidon, and to add to these the name of the Leverhulme 
Research Fellowship Fund, which has greatly assisted him in the 
work of producing Parts IV-VIII, on which he is at present en¬ 
gaged, by generously making it possible for him to release a larger 
propordon of his time and energy than before, 

This preface to the second edidon of Parts I-III has been written 
on the day on which the manuscript of Part IV has been completed, 
lONDON, ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 

Nw Year's Day, 2935- 

PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

T hese three volumes contain Parts I-III of the thirteen parts 
which are set out in the plan of the book on page v above. The 
writer hopes to publish the rest in two more batches: Parts IV- 
VIII in one batch and Parts IX-XIII in the other. 

The index to the volumes now published has been made by the 
writer’s colleague, Miss V. M. Boulter. In a book like this, which 
is an attempt to expound and illustrate a system of ideas, the index 
is a particularly important and a particularly difficult part of the 
work: and the writer has been fortunate in having this index made 
for him by Miss Boulter. But his debt to her is much greater than 
that. It is her collaboration with him in hia other work—a col¬ 
laboration on which he has always known that he can absolutely 

rely_that has given him, in his margin of leisure, the freedom of 

mind which the writing of the present work has required. 

Both the writer and the printer have been fortunate in the fact 
that the whole of a long and rather intricate manuscript has been 
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typed out by Miss Reddin» from whose accuracy and patience they 
have also both benefited annually-Hill they have perhaps too easily 
come to take these virtues for gramed^^ the production and 
publicatiori of another work. 

The writer ia also deeply indebted to a number of other friends 
of his—all of them very busy people—who, in their kindness, have 
found time to read parts of these volumes in the typescript and to 
give him their comments. The writer is very conscious of the use 
which he has been able to make of these observaoona in diminishing 
a number of weaknesses in his original draft, though of course this 
does not involve any of his kind critics in any sort of responsibility 
for the final product. The friends in question, to whom the writer 
wishes to express his most sincere gratinide, are Professor Gilbert 
Murray, Dr. G. P. Gooch, Professor H. J. Pawn, Professor N. H. 
Baynes, Professor H, A. R. Gibb, Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Hammond, Prt^ 
fesMr A. E. Zimmem, Sir Arnold Wilson, Professor C. K. Webster, 
Mr. David Davies, Dr. Chaim Weizmann, and Mr. G. P. Hudson. 

The writer also takes this opportunity of e:^res^ng his gratitude 
to several learned institutions. 'Die Stevenson Resear^ Professor¬ 
ship in International History which he has the honour to bold m 
one of the constituent bodies of the University of London—the 
London School of Economics and Political Science—has made an 
inestimably valuable addition to the amount of leisure which has 
been at his disp^ while he has been writing these volumes, 
through releasing time and energy which otherwise he would have 
had to spend on 'pot-boiling'. He is equally grateful to the Council 
of the Royal Institute of Inicmationd Affairs for their action in 
making, out of a grant which they have received from the Rocke¬ 
feller Fund for research in the held of iotemational studies, an 
allocation for the purpose of releasing the writer’s time and energy 
further by giving him additional assistance In his work as a 
member of c staff of Chatham House. 

Finally, the writer cannot lay down his pen without mentioning . 
one earliest debt of all, which bas been in his mind throughout; 
and this Is the debt which he owes to his Mother, who first turned 
his thoughts to>*'ards History by being a historian herself. 

lokdok ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


Th 6 ium and iuhtana of a considaubU part of the jint 
ttae* vohmei of this book teas presmt^ orally, hrfore 
pahlicaiion, in two different courses of lectures tvttieh soere 
deUvered on the moitaSioA of tuo foundations in tke United 
States: the Lotoell Institute at Boston, Mass., and the Nor^ 
man Wstit Harris Foundation at Nori/tKCstern Vniversiiy, 
Boanston, lU. The course (/ Loteell Lectures, delivered in 
October, Z033, covered the ground of Parts 1 . 

n(a),n.cu (b), in. vi, m.ciua). 

The eouru of Norman Wail Harris I.eefun s, dcirverea in 
Novembtr, J933, covered the grcuud of Pials \. A and B, 
n. C n, III B, lU. C I. III. C t} {a), III- C\i (b). The 

author is glad to takv this opporinttity to express his appre^ 
dation of these inviialiuTts front the Norvuin Wail liurrh 
Foundation and the Lowll Institute, and his |•ratilude fur 
the eoui tesy and fiospitalslv idth lehieh he urns recewd m 
Evcnston and in Boston whils the Itcturcs leere being gitiH. 
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J^HPEZ 99CU wA^€r< fu , o6 yo^ 4r vi^uv 

aX. e^o; odros ^ufv KOKetfv, 

oC, /M $<w pieyov opKOV, os cofxom ^ii} fu fio^aiofs 
04raf Ko^ov (Sdvra ^ao$ 

ifcAtev, pd^QVTOi S' €V diSparfrtiiow a^Xovs' 

Tu 9turtM>f Kfivais o^k^i SovAo^ eyu. 

’A)iZ <p^aj, Mupo$ yap* iXam^pts (5 oKii^^rts, 
lpp«r«’ eami^ t^pov ^rmfUoan. 

Afovooi pAih>x(ax 4Ae^^vef, KifMi, 

;^6fK^Uf> *y yrivrf^ yijt r(vwco//Ji’i) 

IW^iOS ^ WCU OUxiUf fl* VcTTV^cAt^G' 

Ss dt^fMV, KoCSiv T«pfA ^t^ayro kokov, 
ausj'^ S‘ «»i <^ufm> S’ owov owonr^ 
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ortifrp X^vyaX^s irotWTro/xS St* dXds. 

Modaos vSo? e/pmeSof S x’ Imfrot, 
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Movcos a>’ S^ iipoSdS, rep y xcifU wpoSo&Tjf, 

^lArdnj <A«o^ fA^^-^por&y. 

'AXX' ^pofuu’ Mo^oq* Se KoXoCci p4. rr^AS^t, Movo^^ 

orpto^daff* dvdpwTmtv, 77^‘, 'EXixuA'^dBts. 
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#c«troy S^ vtpfTOi' tSm S' dpa BeXyopevos 
KoXXfimj/ oT^^eU* TrpSy reSyxa* AAA’ ipoftiu oov. 
ufXf, ^(Xrf, p*, wpots X^y>^ jSoAofoti Wpt. 

'£ax<s* dSi7/x<pWe»-ni p, S*, anuCv irep, 

9 ^ X«pl B^yopeyos, opa ^povdoy, ’EpvfS' 

AAA’ «T«Tcu rpiros <xM$ SSotsw/W—oS rptroy a&y, 
Mooawv yap Bidcou Ke^$ d|U’ rjy^erru. 

pet, onXfiowoy ^prfv ’EXOfoA^ Atirovaat 
TrArviat* ^ ycAukr' tAoa KoAAtdnT} 

“TV^Wy,” **0'T4i)fijp€v dp^v dSAy, '5? /Jo Tfi^ovrat 
rdpp av 8$^ '£Ai«uv, oA ptbv oSS^ w^* 
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ydp oi) orpu^n ^'—feros tpKOg ^^4 pt<uv 

K€iv 6 aoi <6(a&>v— o^fjyis oS<.” 

’EfixotiMy ydp dpw fff, nAeo^p# 
troffi /^poroi;, Koipu vCv, Bivan— 

Xa.ip4 f*ct oC pa fUrrjv fiepuuK^n, ^ 'PooaXiv^ 
ff^vyos. opYtwvfs Motha, o^ijyos ’Bptui. 
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ERRATA AND ADDENDA 


Whit« the oecond edibon was in the ^ma, the foUowA^ valtuble eMTunenu oq 
volume i reached the author too late to allovv of the appropriare changei bein^ 
made ut the ten: 

Pag 4 2^,/Mmotf e: To cell adreiniMraiive efficiency a new Italian 'inventiOA' 
perhape dw l«aa than juetice to the niirve adminianadve ^ciescy which waa 
Ubplayed m EngUnd, at any rate, if not in other Transalpine kingdoms, in the 
Middle Agts. 'New Italian methoda' would he atruerdescripdoB of the Trana- 
alpioe effects of loliin influence in the sdministrative a^^Mre. 

Pegt iS, li>m xj'Xp: The statement in the tan is too sweeping; for them was, 
of course, • fitful cO'Operation berweeo France and Ottoman Empire against 
(he Hapsburg Power from the generation of Francis I and Suleymln the Msgni* 
fioent onwards, while in the d^teeoth century Sweden arwl Poland were drawn 
towards the Ottoroan Empire by their common concern over the riaing power 
of Russia, 

Pagt sif'. An apologist for the English Protestant coloaista in North Ammca 
might perhape be inclined to suggest that the difference between their way and 
the Spanish Catholice’ way of treating the 'Native* peoples of the New World 
was due not so much ro a difference between the respective moral standards of 
these two seta of European intrudecs as to s difference between the rtcpecdve 
social coodiooru of the two sets of AmerKsn 'Natives* upon whom they happened 
respectively to stumble. Tlie ‘Red lodians* whom the English Protestants ct- 
temunated were • handful of incorrigibly militant savages, whereas the subjects 
of the Aztett and the Ina 4 , whom the Spanish Catholics spared, were a numerous 
ai^d peaceful peasantry whoee native level of culture was relatively high. ThK 
apologia would be pl^sible if the English Protestants’ coloniaalion of North 
Ameria and the Spanish Csiholica* colonisation of Central aitd South America 
had been the only cwo European coloniaing encerprises m the New World, 
When, however, we see the Frendi Carbolics colonising North America aide by 
tide with the English Protettsnea and there fraternising with those 'Incorrigibly 
militant savages' whom the English Proceseaats were erterminatlng, we are 
confinned in our view that the difference in the respective outcomes of these 
Proiestsnt and Catholic coioniting craviriea in the New World is accounted for 
by some moral difference between the two sets of cokniaen rather than by any 
sociat differences between the several sets of 'Nativee' whom they respectively 
encountered. On the other hind, in tbe matttr of the Negro sbve-trsde, it 
should have been mentioned that the Genoese and Portuguese Cadwllca (as well 
as the Dutch Protestants) had had s share in it before the monopoly of it was 
acquired by the English Protestants in a,o, t 7 i 3 ' 

Pof* * hue text : While the BlacJt Race perhaps cannot be credited for 
certain with having made any active contribution to any civilixarkn, there is 
some indication of a Negroid stmm in certain of the occupants of the Lower Nile 
Valley during the twilight before tbs dawn of the Egyptiac Civiliatioft (aee 

foolfWt r: An acceptance of Montieur DemoHns' errposure ©f the 
racial Wlaey does not, of course, involve us in apitultting of this acholsr'a own 
envircomentsl thetis. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A, THE RELATIVITY OF HISTORICAL THOUGHT 


’The Aethiopiarift say that their Gods art anub'nosed and blacfc*skin»«d, 
and ihe Thiaciaiu chat thsjrs are blut'eycd and red-haired. If only oxen 
and horses had hands and vs'anted to draw with thor hands or to make the 
works of art that men make, then honea would draw the figures of thdr 
like horses, and oxen like oxen, and would make their bodies on 
che model of their own.’' x£NOPHANsa. 

I N any age of any society the study of history, like other social 
activities, is governed by the dominant tendencies of the time 
and the place. The Western World in our age has been living 
under the dominion of two institutions: the Industrial System of 
economy and a hardly less complicated syatem of politics which we 
call ‘Democracy’ as a short title for responsible«parliamentary 
representative government in a sovereign independent natiooal 
state. These two institutions, the one economic and the other 
political, attained a general supremacy in the Western World at the 
close of the age preceding our own' because they offered provisional 
solutions for the chief problems with which that age bad been con¬ 
fronted. Their enthronement signified the completion of the age 
which had sought and found salvation in them; their sum%'al bears 
witness to the creative power of our predecessors; and we, who 


rf ffoit pAantf *4 

n ^0^ c«>coS«(. 

«»^ ^^*^**^* 
e rt^b* S(r(» 

t«vM fiiilf SJ te fitvoi* Of»‘af 

teai tr* itSv 1$^ Vvetfibv 

maO^, wtp rec^rei S/ftv fjeaer«*. 


Tcubner). pp. 58-9-) 
tfiia prcc«<Ung >ae nuy be e<|uirtea 


<TeR u io Di«h). E.: jincMtfia Lv 

* Pn tK« Westers WwM «a • whole Ote doie _ . ... 

S eraumwriy wish the esd of tbe ihW #aarrer of ib* nUwwerth cenrury Of our ere. 

le Me* U«t tb« 'eberiee ane ’eevendee of the ninetrtmh century were e time of nwi* 
liUon from ett« t« of our eemmon oviliietion to enother b ferrnliw to Cesunenrel 
euMsom end *0 Afserkene (both in the United S««e» end m <-«?»<»*)• !«• 

&milju TO necric brwtfhi up in Cr««t Bntejn. who uegelty thirk or theee decMH not 
ee the clo»« bet m tfee MniUi of en ige—<be Victonen Age—which befta mriiw *fid 
ended hter ther thii. From Ute etirdpuu«t of Omi Brite n, that le perhem the 
View; but it wiU b« eugge^ below (« I. C (m) ^0), ». Ol-I.^ III 9 . 
voL ill. BO. lSO- 63 ) thei^e peBioonof Creet Britein m the W«t«rn World •««*« ti™ 
«ii neendena]. In the invention of Induelnahem and‘Democracy the people of ^et 
Britain hed been pKAien; and the pnoeeea by which the eupremacy of fheee c*o 
riene wee atebliihcd war already Mat hBeory u* Bnr^n at the un»e when rt W 
artuning or approoehing eomplee^m other pane of the Weatmi World. He«e the 
boodIc of Gren Britehi were eonadoua of relative eontoviiQ at a time when the peoplea 
STmoet ether eounuiei in the Weatem W«r« we eonaewua of a uywi‘iO« one 
age to another. The lenae of the meiooey enuii be tekm « the atuadard when we are 
coiuidering the Wcawm World ea a whole. 
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t THE RELATIVITY OF HISTORICAL THOUGHT 
did not creato them, have gfwxi up under their shadow. In the 
Industrial System and the Parliamentary National State we atiU 
live and move and have our being; and the power of these two 
inherited instirutiona over our lives is reflected in the hold which 
they possess over our imaginations. Their prestige is apparent at 
almost every point in the work of our hUtorians. 

The Induatrial System has a human aspect in the Division of 
Labour and a non-human aspect in the application of modem 
Western scientihe thought to the physical environment of human 
life. Its method of operation is to maintain, up to the maximum 
of its productive capacity, an incessant output of such articles as 
can be manufactured from raw materials by the mechanically co¬ 
ordinated work of 8 number of human beingt. These features of 
the Industrial System have been reproduced in the theory and even 
in the practice oi Western thought during the paat half-century. 

When I waa a child 1 used Co stay from time to time in the house 
of a distinguished professor of one of the physical sciences. There 
was a study lined with book-shelves, and 1 remember hew, between 
one visit and another, the books used to change. When fust I knew 
the room, many shelves were filled with general literature, with 
general sciencilic works, and with general works on that branch of 
science in which my host was an expert. As the years passed, these 
shelves .were invaded, one after another, by the relentless advance 
of half a dozen specialized peiiodicals—^unt volumes in grim 
bindings, each containing many monc^sphi by different hands. 
These volumes were not books in the literary sense of die word, 
for there was no unity in (heir contents and indeed no relation 
whatever between one monograph and another b^ond the very 
feeble link of their all having something Co do with the brsneh 
of science in question. The books retreated as the periodicals 
advanced. 1 afterwards rediscovered them in the attics, where the 
Poms of Shelley and The Origin of Species, thrown together in a 
common exile, shared shelves of a rougher workmanship with 
microbes kept on gelatine in glass bottles. Each time 1 found the 
study a less agreeable room to look at and to live in chan before. 

Those periodicals were the Industrial System 'In book form^ 
with its Division of Labour and its suatained maximum output of 
articles manufactured from raw materials mechanically. In my 
dislike of those rows of volumes I used to regard them as the 
abomination of desolation standing in the place where it ought not 
but I am now ready to believe that they may not have been out of 
place in a physical scientist's work-room in the early years of the 
twentieth century of our era. Since the IndusUial System, in its 
< M«R. Biv. Dm. is. s?. 
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non-human aspe«, k based on Physical Science, there may well be 
some kind of *pre-e$UbIished harmony’ between the two; and so it 
is possible that no violence is done to the nature of scientific 
thought through its being conducted on industrial Itnes.^ At any 
rate, this may well be the right way of handling any branch of 
Physical Science in Its early stages—and all our modem Western 
Science is still very young, even compared with the age of our 
Western Soacty—eince discursive thought of any kind needs an 
inidal supply of ‘data’ on which to work. Tlie same method, how¬ 
ever, has latterly been applied in many realms of thought beyond 
tho bounds of Physical Science—to thought which is concerned 
with Life and not with Inanimate Nature, and even to thought 
wlilch is concerned with human activities.* Historical thought is 
among these foreign realms in which the prestige of the Industrial 
System has asserted Itself; and here-^n a mental doroain which 
has had a far longer history than our Western Society and which Is 
concerned nut with things but with people—there is no assurance 
chat the modem Western Industrial System 1$ the best regime 
under which to live and to labour.* 

The subjugation of this andent kingdom of historical thought 
by the modem Induairialism of Western life is illustrated in the 
career of Theodor Mommsen. In hU younger day's Mommsen 
wrote a great book, which certainly will always be reckoned among 
the masterpieces of Western historical literature. This book was 
Thf History of th$ Roman Republic^ published in 1854-6; but 
Mommsen had hardly written it before he became almost ashamed 
of it and turned his magnificent energy and abilitv into other 
channels. Mommsen made it his life work to organize ihe ex¬ 
haustive publication of Latin inscriptions and the encyclopaedic 

• Ph7«ia0 Sci«nc« aivd I nStKtriilkm tan be conceived m • pjir of duKen. bMK^of 
Viomknow tlwir sterc and beve sn e*rfoc me 1 


wViom know their mpe and have an eer for the thythm «l the nwtie. II the partner nhe 
hfl« been leedSns ehwM* to ehan|e parte and to follow instead, (here it petha/^ano 
rcaaon i« espeti chat he will danee leta eorrecily than befon. 

* Un thia point, a«e Pdthey, W.; Gtiamnttiu SehrifMt, vol. rii (l.e)paut and BeHiA 
'toa?, Teuhner). The Creuteawisaereehafien tend to borrow (he methoda of the 
NerureneaeBacIwten. o«ins to the tenioeiry of throe laittr diariplinea. noianhsundjAt 
the fact that their reepeeiiva V<rMtruTtfifwei»«n differ ok Mit/> ip. i|o{. ’Oie mien 
KecH^*** ■'"0 ... in dm Oehteew itnK halean nlfsenda diewiben ala in den Narur- 
wuienechaltm* {p. 195). 

> Ii la noteworthy that whik miDiy of euriuitonana aiill acqueaee in this r^sinw. and 
even hus their chorn*. ihe leadine mindi in the field of centempertry Phyaieal Soence 
have alreody pasted the auge of tcgdy ia which (h« ledutrial ^tem aemt 10 be a 
hMirful and adequate mechod of research. The organised Division of l.abour for iha 
eatrection and 'worhinE up' of raw 'dtta* hia fww ceeted 10 be rhe Ruktinr principU 
of (her Work. In the work of Einstein, for inttence, the U)man—however far be tnay 
fall short ^ underatartdinc the (neat man's thouKht—«afl at letat perceive that he la 
thinking about the PhvaioM Uoiverse as a whole ai^ not juat about tbia Or (hat iboe of 
pbyaic^ raaliry. PetKapt the layman may even vrnlure further aitd conjecture that th»* 
br^ ettieuM of inind^hii comprehenaive way of tbinkinr—H m an aiMntiu 
eonditwn of Einateiti’a achi e vement. 'I have not found so frai faith, ao not n Isrwei' 

K viii, lol. Let our hitioriane lake heM. For when the Ceniiles are fioekins mte the 
m of God. it is eawredky for the children of the Ceiwaant le laovt (Acaiu. a j). 
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presentation of Roman Constitutional Law. Das RSmischt SiaaU~ 
Tickt and the Corpus Inscriptiorom Latmarum were the monuments 
by which, in later life, he would have preferred to be remembered; 
and the volumes of his collected works-^ congeries of unrelated 
monographs and articles—are like so many volumes of a learned 
periodical which happens to have had only one contributor. In 
all this, Mommsen was representative of the Western historians of 
his generation—a generation in which the prestige of the Industrial 
System imposed itself upon the 'mcellectual workers* of the 
Western World. Since the days of Mommsen and Ranke» his* 
toriana have given their best energies to the 'assemblage’ of raw 
materials—inscriptions, documents, and the like—in ^corpus’es and 
periodicals; and, when they have attempted to 'work* these 
materials 'up* into ’manufactured’ or 'aemi-manu^ctured’ articlea> 
they have had recourse, once a|ain» to the Division of Labour and 
have produced synthetic histones like the several series of volumes 
now in course of publication by the Cambridge Uoiversicy Press. 
Such series are monuments of the laboriousness, the ‘factual’ 
knowled^, the mechanical skip, and Che organizing power of our 
aociety. They wiU take their rank with our stupendous tunnela and 
bridges and dams and liners and battleships and skyscrapers, 
and their editors will be remembered among the fimoua Western 
engineers. In invading the realm of hiatorical thought, the 
Induatrial System has given scope to great strategists and has set 
up marvellous trophies of victory. Yet, in a detached onlooker's 
mind, the doubt arises whether this conquest may not, after all, 
be a tour do fores and the confidence of victory the delusion of a 
false analogy. 

Some historical teachers of our day deliberstely describe their 
‘seminars' as ‘laboratories* and, perhaps leas consciously but no less 
decidedly, restrict the tem 'original work' to denote the discovery 
or verification of eome fact or facts not previously established.^ At 
the fuihest, the term is extended to cover the interim reports upon 
such work which are contributed to learned journals or to synthetic 
histories. There is a strong tendency to depreciate works of 
historical literature which are created by aingle minds, and the 
depreciation becomea the more emphatic the nearer such works 
approximate to being ‘Universal Histories’. For example, Mr, 
H. G. Wells’s The Outline of History was received with unmis¬ 
takable hostility by a numW of historical specialists. They 
criticized severely the errors which they discovered at the points 
where the writer, in his long journey through Time and Space, 
happened to traverse their tiny allotments. They seemed not to 

‘ *S4abliibed’, ibat is, io jubjMbve eietaisa ti Um Freseh vtfS toniUitr. 
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realize that» irt re>livu3g the eotlre life of Mankwd aa a single 
imaginative experience, Mr. Wells was achieving something which 
they themselves would hardly have dared to attempt-something, 

S rbapa, of which they had never conceived the possibility. In 
the purpose and value of Mr. Wells’s book seem to have been 
better appreciated by the general public than by the professional 
historians of the day. 

The industrialization of historical thought has proceeded so 
far that it has even reproduced the pathological e:iaggerations of the 
industrial spirit. It is well known that intbviduals or cotnmuoides 
whose energies are concentrated upon fuming raw materials into 
light, heat, locomotion, or manufactured articles are incUned to 
feel that the discovery and exploitadon of natural resources is a 
valuable activity In itself, apart the value for Mankind of any 
results produced by the process. They are even tempted to feel it 
reprehensible in ocher people when they neglect to develop all the 
natural resources at their disposal; and they themselves readily 
become slaves to their fetish if they happen to live in a region 
where natural resources, and opportunities for developing them, 
abound. This state of mind appears to European observers to be 
characteristic of a certain type of American busuiess man; but this 
type is simply an extreme product of a tendency which U charac' 
tcristic of our Western World as a whole; and our contemporary 
European historians sometimes ignore the fact that in our tii^ the 
same morbidity, resulting in the same loss of proportion, is also 
discernible in their own frame of mind. 

The point may be brought home by an illustration. After 
Alexander the Great had broken up the Achaememan Empire, 
the Dynasty of the Ptolemies built some of the fragments Into a 
Great Power based on Egypt, while the Scleucids built up another 
Great Power out of the former provinces of the Empue in Asia. 
No one who studies these two Great Powers in their historical 
perspective can doubt which of them is the more intereaiing and 
important. The Seleudd Monarchy was the bridal chamber in 
which the Hellenic and Syriac civilizations were married, and ^eir 
union there produced titanic offspring: to begin with, a divine 
kingship as a principle of association between diy-states which was 
the^rototype of the Roman Empire,* and then a whole series of 
synCTCtistic religions: Mithraism, Christianity, Manichaeism, and 
Islam. For nearly two centuries the Selcucid Monarchy was the 
greatest field of creative human activity that existed in the World; 
Ld long after it had fallen the movements generated during its 
comparatively brief span of existence continued to mould the 
• For thia iottinUMft. *e« furOKc P>ru V ud VI b«lov. 
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destinies of Mankind. Compared with lhi«, the marriage of Helle¬ 
nism with the Egyptiac Civilmuon in the Ptolemaic Empire was 
vnfniitful- The mcroduction into the Roman Empire of the worship 
of Isis and of certain forms of economic and social oi^nizacion is 
really all that can be placed to its account- Owing, however, to a 
climatic accident, the amount of raw information regarding these 
two monarchies which happens Co be accessible to us is in inverse 
ratio to their intrinsic importance in history. The dry-as-dust soil 
of Upper Egypt yields the suentihe Western excavator a wealth of 
papyri, beyond Che dreams of che acholars of the Renaissance, and 
these papyri alford minute information regarding local methods of 
agriculture, manufacture, trade, and public administration, whereas 
the history of the Seleucid Monarchy has to be pieced together 
from scattered coins and inscriptions and from fragments of 
literary records. The significant point is that che Ptolemsic 
papyri have aterseted almosc all che spare energies of Western 
scholarship in the field of Ancient History, and that the com¬ 
paratively large number of scholars who have been devoting them¬ 
selves, with admirable skill and patience, to elucidating the minutiae 
of papyrus texts have tended to measure the historical importance 
of the Ptolemaic Monarchy by the amount of raw material accessible 
for the reconstruction of its history and by the incensity of the 
labour which they tliemselves have devoted to thb reconstructive 
work. 

An outside observer is tempted to regret that part of this energy 
was not reserved for equally intensive work upon the meagre and 
hardly increasing quantity of nuteriab chat is at our disposal for 
the reconstruction of Seleucid history. One additional gleam of 
light thrown upon the darkness of this page might add more to our 
understanding of the History of Mankind than Hoods of light 
thrown upon the social and economic organization of Ptolemaic 
Emt. And, beyond this, the observer is moved to a psychological 
refi^tion. He suspects that the scholar who has become a Ptole¬ 
maic papyrologist has seldom asked himself the prior question: 
Ts Ptolemaic Egypt the most interesting and important pheno¬ 
menon to study in the particular age of the particular society to 
which it belonged More probably he has asked himself instead: 
*What is the richest mine of unworked raw material in this Held?* 
And, finding that the answer Is 'Ptolemaic papyri*, he has become 
a papyrologist for the rest of his working Ufe without thinking 
twice about it. Thus in modem Western historical research, as in 
modem Western industry, the quantity and location of raw 
materials threaten to govern the acdvjties and the lives of human 
beings. Yet there is Uttle doubt that our imaginary papyrologist 
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has made a wrong choice by ali humane standards- lotrinsicaUy, 
the Sclcucid Monarchy and not the Ptolemaic Monarchy is the 
field in which the pearl of great price awaits the historical explorer. 
For this judgement it is suff rient to quote iheauthority of Professor 
Eduard Meyer'—a scholar who has been not without honour in his 
own generation, though he has used his mastery of modem scienti¬ 
fic equipment and technique in order to write 'Uoiver^l History’ 
in the great tradition of ^sin jar Us M<surs or Tht History of the 
DteUno and Foil of the HflTnem Empirs, like some son of Anak bom 
out of due time. 

This tendency for the potter to become the slave of his clay is so 
evident an aberration that a corrective may be found for it without 
abandoning the fashionable analogy between the processes of 
historical thought and the processes of industry. In industry, after 
all, to be hypnotized by the raw material does not pay. Tht bu> 
ceiful industrialist is the man who first perceives that there is 
a strong economic demand for some particular commodity or 
service, and then lays hands upon just chose raw materials and that 
'man power* with which, at a profit to himself, he can manufacture 
that object or perform that service efficiently. Raw materials and 
‘roan power* which do not happen to serve the purpose have no 
interest for him. In other words, he is a master ofnaturalresoarces, 
and not their slave, and so he becomes a captain of industry and 
makes his fortune. 

This however, is a digression from the course of our argument, 
which has been leading us up to the point of calling in question 
the analogy between historical thought and industrial production 
altogether. In the world of action, we know that it » disastrous 
to treat animals or human brings as though they were stocks and 
stones. Why should we suppose this treatment to be any Jess 
mistaken in the world of ideas ? V/hy should we suppose that the 
scientific method of thought—a method which has been d^ed 
for thinking about Inanimate Nature—should be applicable to 
historical thou^t, which is a study of living creatures and indeed 
of human beings? When a professor of hUtory calls his seminar* 
a ‘laboratory’, is he not wilfully expatriating himself trom ^ 
natural environment? Both names are mettphora, and cither 
metaphor is apt in its own sphere. The historian’s smmamm is a 
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nursery-garden in which living ideas about living creatures are 
taught to shoot. The physical scientist’s lahoratorhim is—or was 
till the other day*—a workshop in which manufactured or semi¬ 
manufactured articles are produced mechanically out of inanimate 
raw materiab. No practical man, however, would chink of con¬ 
ducting a nursery garden on the principles of a factory or a factory 
on the principles of a nursery garden; and, in the world of ideas, 
the corresponding misapplications of method ought to be avoided 
by scholars. We are sufndently on our guard against the so-called 
'Pathetic Fallacy’ of imaginatively endowing inanimate objects 
with life. We now fall victims to che inverse 'Apathetic Fallacy’ ^ 
treating living creatures as chough chey were inanimate. 

If che Industrial System had been the sole dominant institution 
in coniempora^ Western life, the influence of its prestige over 
W^cem historical thought might have broken down under its own 
weight; for the Industrial System can only be applied to historical 
thought by a very drastic Division of Labour. In industry, the 
Division of Labour is readily (perhaps too readily) accepted by 
Mankind ss a price which has to be paid for material well-being; 
and there appears—or appeared till recently—to be little repug¬ 
nance to it in that realm of thoughc which is concerned with the 
Physical Universe. It is conceivable that, ss Bergson suggests, the 
mechanbm of our intellect b speciflcally constructed so ss to 
isolate our apprehension of Physical Nature in a form which 
enables ui to take action upon it.* Yet even if this is the original 
structure of the human mind, and if other methods of thinking are 
in some sense unnatural, there ytt exists s human faculty, ss 
Bergen goes on to point out, which insiita, not upon looking at 
Inanimate Nature, but upon feeling Life and feeling it as a whole.^ 
Tijs deep impulse to envisage and comprehend the whole of Life 
is certainly immanent in the mind of the hbtorian; and su^ vio¬ 
lence is done to it by the Divbion of Labour which the analogy 
of the Industrial System imposes on historical thought, that our 
historians would almost certsinly have revolted against thb 
tyranny if there had not been a second dominant institution in 
contempora^ Western life which has appeared to make unity 
of vbion still compatible with the industrialization of historical 
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thought. This second iA$titutioQ> which hss peacefully divided 
with the Industrial System the allegiance of modern Western 
historians, is the Sovereign State, which is inspired in oui ‘demo¬ 
cratic’ age by the spirit of NadonaHcy. 

Here, again, an institudon dominadog a particular age of a 
particular society has iahuenced the outlook and activity of his¬ 
torians who happen to have been brought up under its shadow. 
The spirit of Natiorulity is a sour ferment of the new wine of 
Democracy in the old bottles of Tribalism. The ideal of our 
modem Western Democracy has been to apply in pracdcal politics 
the Chrisdan intuidon of the fraternity of all Mankind;' but the 
practical politics which this new democratic ideal found In opera- 
don in the Western World were not oecumenical and humanitarian 
but were tribal and militant.^ The modem Western democratic 
ideal is thus an attempt to reconcile two spirits and to resolve two 
forces which are in almost diametrical opposition; the spirit of 
Nationality is the psychic product of this political lour /ora ; and 
the spirit of Nationality may be dehhed (negatively but not in¬ 
accurately) as a spirit which makes people feel and act and think 
about a part of any given society as though it were the whole of 
that society.’ This strange compromise between Democracy and 
Tribalism has been far more potent in the pracdcal politics of our 
modem Western World than Democracy itself. Industrialism and 
Nationalism, rather than Industrialism and Democracy> are the 
two forces which have exercised dominion facto over our 
Western Society in our age; and, during the century that ended 
about A j). 1875, the Industrial Revoludon and the contemporary 
emergence of Nationalism in the Western World were working 
together to build up ‘Great Powera’, each of which claimed to be 
a universe In itself. 

Of course this claim was ^e. The simple feet that there were 
more Great Powers than one proved that no single one of them 
was coextensive with the sum total of that sodety which embraced 
them all. Eveiy Great Power, however, did succeed in exerting a 
continual effect upon the general life of Society, so that in some 
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iense it could regard itself as a pivot round which the whole of 
Society revolved; and every Great Power abo aspired to be a 
substitute for Society in the sense of being self-contained and self- 
sufficient, not only In politics and economics but even in spiritual 
culture. The state of mind thus engendered among the people of 
communities which constituted Great Powers spread to com¬ 
munities of lesser calibre. In that age in the history of our Western 
Society, all national states, from the greatest down to the leasts put 
forward the same claim to be enduring entities, each suffident unto 
itself and independent of the rest of the World. The claim was so 
insistently advanced and so widely accepted that the true duration 
and true unity of the Weatem Society itself were temporarily 
obscured; and the deep human impulse to feel Life as a whole, 
which is perpetually seeking to find satisfaction in the changing 
drcumitances of Life as it passes, attached itself to particular 
nations rather than to the larger society of which those nations 
were members. Such fixations of social emotion upon national 
groups became almost universal, and historians have been no more 
immune from them than other people. Indeed, the spirit of 
Nationality has appealed to hiscortani with special force, because 
it has offered them some prospect of reconciling the common 
human desire for unity of vision with the Division of Labour 
imposed upon them by the application of the Industrial System to 
their work. To grapple with ‘Universal History* on industrial 
principles is so evidently bej'ond the compass even of the most 
gifted snd the most vigorous individual that, for a acientihe his¬ 
torian. the admission that unity could not be found in anything 
short of ‘Universal History* would be tantamount to renouncing 
unity of vision altogether—a renunciaiion which would take the 
light out of any historian*! landscape. If, however, he could seize 
upon s unit of historical thought which was of more manageable 
proportions yet was still in some sense a universe too, the psycho¬ 
logical problem of reconciling his intellect with his emotions might 
be solved; and such a solution appeared to be offered by the Prin¬ 
ciple of Nationality. 

On this account the national standpoint has proved specially 
attractive to modem Western historians, and it has been com¬ 
mended to their minds through more than one channel. They have 
been led to it not only because it has been prevalent in the com¬ 
munities in which they have grown up, but also because thdr raw 
matcnal has presented itself to a large extent in the form of separate 
national deposits. The richest mines which they have worked have 
been the public archives of Western Governments. Indeed, the 
abundance of this particular natural resource is what chiefly 
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accouats for thdr astonishing success In increasing their volume 
of production. Thus our historians have been drawn partly by 
professional experience, partly by a psychological coi^ct, and 
partly by the general spirit of Aeir age in one and the same 
direction. 

The lengths to which this tendency may go can be observed in 
the work of a distinguished historian belonging to one of the 
greatest nations of the modem Western World- Monsieur Camille 
Jullian is perhaps the foremost living authority upon the ‘pre¬ 
history* of that portion of Continental Europe which at the present 
time constitutes the territory of‘France’, and in 1932 he published 
a bck>k called Dt la Gauie d la France: Nos Oripnes HistoriquesJ 
This book is a first-rate piece of historical writing; yet, in reading 
it, It IS difficult to keep the attention fixed upon the matters with 
which Monsieur Jullian intends to deal, because the reader is 
continually being made aware that the writer is not only a historian 
but a Frenchman, and a Frenchman who has lived through the 
General War of 1914-18. The sub-title—JVw Qrigines Historigves 
—gives die key. All the time Monsieur Jullian Is projecting back 
into the past his own burning consciousness of France as she exists 
for him to-day—a spiritual France which furnishe him with the 
experience of human life so exhaustively chat, If the rest of the 
World were to be annihilated and France left solitary but intact, 
Monsieur Jullian would perhaps hardly be sensible of any spiritual 
impoverishment; and a matmal France with dear-cut frontiers 
which have been constantly overrun by invaders and constantly 
re-established by the patriotism of the French nation. The sclf- 
suffidency of France and her separateness from the rest of the 
World are ideas which dominate Monsieur JuUian’s imagination 
even when he is dealing with the history of this piece of territory 
at dates hundreds or thousands of years before such a conception 
as Trance’ existed. Into however distant s past he travels back, he 
carries France with him—contented if he can do so with ease, 
embarrassed if he cannot do so without difficulty, but ever in¬ 
capable of leaving France behind him. For example, he is gravely 
embarrassed when he has to deal with the incorporation of the 
several dozen independent states of Gaul into the Roman Empire, 
and he does his best to make credible the thesis that, even during 
the five centuries that intervened between the geoeration of Julius 
Caesar and the generation of Sidonius Apollinaris, the local 
individuality of Caul was a more important ^ct in the life of its 
inhabitants than their membership in an Empire which embraced 
the whole orbit terranim of the Mediterranean Basin. On the other 
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hand, Monsieur Jullian cannot contain his delight when he dis¬ 
cerns the lineaments of France upon the face of Exirope in ^ 
Neolithic Age. Here is a passage* which occurs at the end of a 
brilliant reconstruction of certain aspects of Neolithic life through 
an examination of the trails along which the Neolithic people did 
their travelling: 

'L’on peut pwler maintenant de ce* routes vitales, par lesquelles, 
pour une si grande pare, se fen la France. Ausai bien, ce trahe ne sort 

t as dee Hrdtes qui seront plot tard cellee de la Gaule, comme si I’eoiente 
umsine reconnah la valeur de ces lunitei.’ 

Here, in the twinkling of an eye, the scientific Western historian 
of the Neolithic Age has been transfigured into the French patriot 
of A.D. 1918, crying:‘Us ne passeront pasl’ 

Thia is perhaps an extreme case of the emotional and intellectual 
aubstitution of a nation for Mankind. At the same time, when the 
nation thus magnified happens to be France, the degree in which 
history is thrown out of perspective is the least possible in the 
circumatances. After all, acme entity correaponding to the narrie 
‘France* ictuslly has maintained its individusUty within the uni¬ 
verse of our Western Society for nearly a millenniumand though 
s thousand years is not a long time in the history of Mankind, it 
covers almost the whole lifetime of our own Western Society, 
which only began to emerge from the ruins of the Roman Empire 
about 350 years before France herself began to emerge as a distinct 
clement in this new Western World Moreover, France, since her 
emergence, has continuously played s cencrsl and a leading part in 
Western history; and thus, while Monsieur Jullian’i attempt to 
preaent the Roman Empire or tlie Neolithic Age in terms of France 
IS a palpable tour lU forcej the distortion is not so apparent to the 
eye when modern Western history is focused from the French 
standpoint, with France in the centre and everything else on the 
periphery. France perhaps approaches nearer than any othw 
national state to being co-central and co-extensive with the whole 
of our Western Society. If, however, instead of France, we were to 
take Norway or Portugal, or even Holland or Swiuerland, and 
attempt to write the history of the Western Society round any one 
of these countries, we can see at once that the attempt would break 
down. As a reduetio ad absurdum, let us try to imagine ourselves 
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\ffriting the history of the Western Society round one of those 
national states which have only attained their statehood since the 
termination of the General War of 19x4-18. That would involve 
writing the history of a society which has been in existence fcr 
more chan twelve centuries round a nation whose existence is not 
yet securely established. Whether a Czechoslovak or a Jugoslav 
national consciousness yet exbts has hardly ceased to be 0 debatable 
question. Certainly such consciousnesses were ncii>exi$tenc as 
recently as fi^ years ago; and even if we attempted to present the 
history of the West in terms of the constituent parts of these 
nascent xutionalities—in terms, that is> of Czechs or Slovaks or 
Croats or Serbs, whose history as distinct groups goes back further 
—the absurdity, while less great in terms of relative age, would be 
greater in terraa of relative population and terricorid extension. 
Western history cannot be conceived in terms of nationalities of 
this calibre. Indeed, short of writing a Slovako^entric or a 
Croato-centric history of the West, we should hnd it impossible 
to write even a Slotdto-centric history of Slovakia or a Croato> 
centric history of Croatia. In contrast to France, Slovakia and 
Croatia M so far short of constituting historical universes in 
themselves that, when isolated, they cease to be intelligible. It 
would be impossible to write intelligible histories of Slovakia or 
Croatia in which those territories, or their peoples, were given the 
role of protagonists, even in their own small comers of the broad 
Western stage. It would be impossible, in their case, to distinguish 
from their external relations an internal history which was some¬ 
thing specifically their own. It would be found chat every ex¬ 
perience which they underwent and every actiriey into which they 
entered bad been ^ared by them with ocher cooununities whose 
share had been greater than theirs, and in attempting to make their 
history intelligible we should find ourselves extending our field of 
vision to include one after another of these other peoples. Possibly 
we should have to extend It until we had included the whole of our 
Western Society. In any case, the Intelligible field, when we found 
it, would certainly prove to be some field of which Slovakia or 
Croatia itself was a small and comparatively unimportant feicdon.^ 
The emergence of new national states like Czechoslovakia and 
Jugoslaria which have no history at all, and whose component 
parts have no history that is inteUigible in isolation, signifies the 
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arrival of a new age and indicated wbat its character is to be. The 
general conditions of our Western Society have already become 
profoundly different from those which were in the ascendant 
during the century ending about a.d. 1S75 and which have stamp^ 
the mindf of Western historians with an impress which they still 
retain. Down to about 1875, the two dominant institutions of 
Industrialism and Nationalism were working together to buiJd up 
Great Powers. After 1875 they began to work in ophite direc¬ 
tions—Industrialism Increasing the scale of its operations beyond 
the compass of the greatest of the Great Powers and feeling its 
way towards a world-wide range, while Nationalism 1 percolating 
downwards, began to implant a separate consdousness in peoples 
of so small a calibre that they were incapable not only of forming 
Great Powers but even of forming minor states possessed of ftUl 
political, economic, and cultural independence in the established 
sense of those terms. 

The General War of I9t4-i8 brought to the surface a tendency 
which had been at work for nearly half a century before its out¬ 
break. By the end of the year 1918, one out of the eight Great 
Powers which existed in 1934 had completely disappeared, two 
others had been mudlttcd and laid prostrate, and one of those 
which had survived more or less intact was undergoing rapid 
structural transformations in the direction of ‘Dominion Self- 
Government’. Tlic general upshot of these partly revolutionary 
and partly evolutionary changes Is the same. The stage has ceased 
to be dominated by the Great Powers with their pretension to be 
universes in themselves, and the characteristic communities of the 
new age are states whose independence is limited on one or other 
plane. Some of these (for example the Domioioni of the British 
Commonwealth) are not completely separate wliticil entities; 
others (for exam pic Csechoslovakii, Austria, and i^ungsry) possess 
no seaboard; and others, again, no distinctive or satisfying national 
culture. In this new world, moreover, even the surviving Greet 
Powers are dwarfed in the economic sphere by the world-wide 
scale on which Industrialism has now come to conduct its opera¬ 
tions. All states alike are feeling less and less able to stand by 
themselves economically and are either kicking violently against the 
pricks hy pursuing militant monetsiy and tariff and quota and 
migration policies or else are turning for assistance to the technical 
organisations of an international scope which are being built up 
round the Secretariat of the League of Nations and the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office at Geneva- Finally, all but the strongest or 
the most recalcitrant states are also beginning to feel the same lack of 
self-sufficiency on the political plane and are displaying a readiness 
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(vhich would have boen inconceivable in 1914) to accomno' 
date tbdr aovexelgc independence to the international procedure 
of the League of Nations Council and Assembly or to some other 
form of international limitation and control such as is implied in the 
Pact of Paris for the Renunciation of War as an instrument of 
national policy.' 

These multiple tendencies can be summed up in a single 
formula: In the new age, the dominant note In the corporate coa> 
sdcusness of communities is a sense of being parts of some larger 
universe, whereas, in the age whldi is now over, the dominant note 
in their consciousness was an aspiration to be universes in them¬ 
selves. This change of note in<^cate8 an unmistakable turn in a 
tide which, when it reached high-water mark about the year 1875, 
had been flowing steadily in one direction for four centuries. It 
may portend a return, in this respect, to the conditions of the 
preceding phase (the so-called ^medieval* phase) of Western history, 
when the consciousness of the Western Society was dominated by 
institutions like the Papacy and the Holy Roroan Empire which 
incorporated some aspect of its Hfe as a whole, while kingdoms and 
city-states and flefs and other local instirutions were felt to be 
something parochial and subordinate. At any rate, that is the 
direction in which the tide seems to be flowing now—as far as it 
is possible to discern its direcdon so short a time after it has turned. 

If this observation is correct, and if it is also true that histonans 
cannot abstract their thoughts and feelings from the influence of 
the environment in which they live, then we may expect to witness 
in the near future a change in the outlook and activities of Western 
historians corresponding to the recent change in the general con¬ 
ditions of the Western Society. Just as, at the dose of the age 
which we have left behind, the historians’ work was brought into 
conformity with the Industrial System and their vision was caught 
and bounded by the idea of Nationality, so, in the new age upon 
which we have entered, they will probably And their intelligible 
fleld of study In some landscape whne the horizon is not restricted 
to the boundaries of a single nationality, and will adapt their 
present method of work to mental operations on a larger scale. 

This raises two questions, one of immediate interest: ‘What Is 
the intelligiblefield of study which Western historians will discover 
for themselves in this new age?’—and another of permanent 
importance: ‘Is there some intelligible field of historical study 
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which is absolute and not merely relative to the particular social 
environment of particular historians^* So far, our inquiry seems 
to have brought out the fact that historical thought takes a deep 
impress from the dominant institutions of the transient social 
environment :n which the thinker happens to live. If this impress 
proved to be so profound and so pervasive as actually to constitute 
the a priori categories in the historian’s mind, that conclusion 
would bring our inquiry to an end. It would mean that the rela^ 
tivity of historical thought to the social envlronmen was absolute; 
end in that caae it would be useless to gaze any longer at the moving 
him of historical literature in the hope of discerning in It the linea¬ 
ments of some abiding form. The historian would have to admit 
that, while it might be possible for him to work cut a morphology 
of his own mind by analysing the influences exerted upon it by the 
particular society in which he lived, it was not possible for him to 
discover the structure of that society itself, or 0/ the other societies 
in which other historians and other human beings had lived in 
different times and places. That conclusion, however, does not yet 
confront us. So far, we have simply found that in the foreground 
of historical thought there is a shimmer of relativity, and it is not 
impossible that the ascertainment of this fact may prove to be the 
first step towards ascertaining the presence of some constant and 
absolute object of historical thought in the background. Our next 
step, therefore, is to tske up the search for an intelligible field of 
historical atudy independent of the local and temporary stand¬ 
points and activities of historians upon which we have focused our 
attention hitherto. 




B. THE FIELD OF HISTORICAL STUDY 


I. THE TEST CASE OF GREAT BRITAIN 

In setting out to look for some objective 'mtelligible iield of 
historical study*, it seems best to start with what is the usual field 
of vision of contemporary Western historUns, that is, with some 
national state. Let us pi^ out, from among the national states of 
the West, whichever one seems most likely, at first sight, to corre- 
spoad to our contemporary historians’ ideal of what their field 
should he, and then let us test their outlook in this instance in the 
light of the ‘historical ^cts’ (taking ‘historical facts’ in the popu¬ 
larly accepted sense and begging provisionaQy the prior philosophi¬ 
cal question as to the meaning of the word 'fact* in this term). 

Grwt Britain seems as good a choice as any. She is not merely 
a national state but a Great Power. Her principal constifueni, 
England, who incorporated herself into Great Britain two centuriee 
ago without any breach of continuity or change of identity, is as 
old a figure in Western history as France, and on the whole as 
important a figure, though she has performed quite a different 
historical fiinction.* Her peculiar merit for our purpose is that, to 
an exceptional degree, she has been kept in isolation^first by 
certain permanent features of physical geography, and secondly by 
a certain policy on the part ofher statesmen in the age dtiring which 
she has been most creative and most powerful. As regards her 
geographical isolation, the shores of an island provide frontiers 
which are incomparably more clear-cut than the land-frontiers of 
France, however precise and eternal Monsieur Jullian may feel 
those land-frontiers to be. For instance, we should not smile at 
Moctsieur Jullian if he rnade the discovery that the Neolithic trails 
in Britain broke off along the same line at which the roads and 
railways of Britain break off to-day, or if he quoted et pmitus toto 
dhisos orhe Britann^ in describing the position of Britain in the 
Roman Empire. As regards her political isolation, Britain has been 
something of an alur orbii^ throughout Western history—though 
less so in the Middle Ages than since England lost her last terri¬ 
torial foothold on the continental side of the Channel in A.D. 155S. 
Of course it Is easy to exaggerate the degree of this 'splendid 
isolation’. Great Briuin has never been able to disinterest herself 
from continental negotiations or wars in which the European 
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BiUfice of Pow«r has been at stake; and, even when successfully 
rnalntainedi the isolation has been deliberately one-sided. Tlie 
alter orbis which Great Britain has aspired to be is not simply a 
world apart from continental Europe but a world embracing non- 
European continents and islands overseas. Like her daughter, the 
United States, she has only detached herself from the old world 
which lies near to her in order to liberate her energies for the 
creative task of calling into existence a new world far away. Yet, 
when all is said, her relative isolation la perhaps the most important 
single distinctive fact about her. At any rate, we shall not easily 
discover a Western nation which is more isolated chan she is and 
which yet hss plaved so prominent s ^art over so long s span of 
Western history. In fact, if Great Britain (as the heir and sssign of 
England) is not found to constitute in herself an 'intelligible field 
of historical study', we may confidently infer that no other modem 
Western nations! state will pass muster. 

Is English history, then, intelligible when taken by Itself? Can 
we abstract an internal history of England from her external 
relations? If we can, shall we find that these residual external 
relations are of secondary importance ? And in antl^ing these, 
anin. shall we find that the foreign influences upon ^glond are 
slight in com^ison with the English influences upon other parts 
of the World) If all these questions receive sflirmative answers, 
we may be justified in concluding that while it may not be possible 
to understand other histories without reference to England, it 
is possible, more or less, to understand English history without 
reference to other parts of the World. The best way to approach 
these queations is to direct our thought backwards over the course 
of English history and recall the principal chapters. 

In this inverse order, we may take those chapters to be: 

(a) The establishment of the Industrial System of economy 
(since the last quarter of the eighteenth century of our era); 
(&) the establishment of Responsible Parliamentary Govern¬ 
ment (since the last quarter of the seventeenth century); 

(r) the expansion overseas (beginning in the third quarter of the 
sixteenth century with piracy and developing gradually into 
a world-wide foreign trade, the acquisition of tropical 
dependencies and the foundation of new Eoglish^peaking 
communities in overseas countries with temperate climates); 
(d) the Reformation (since the second quarter of the sixteen^ 
century); 

(a) the Renaissance, including the political and economic as 
well as the artistic and int^lectual aspects of this movement 
(since the last quarter of the fifteenth century); 
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(/) the esublishment of the Feudal System (sinee the eleventh 
centuty); 

(g) the com-ersion of the English from the religion of the so- 
called ‘Heroic Age’* to Western Christianity {since the last 
years of the sixth century). 

This summary glance backwards from the present date over the 
general course of English history would appear to show that the 
further ^ck we look the less evidence do we find of self-sufficiency 
or isolation. The conversion, which w^s really the beginning of all 
things in English history, was the direct antithesis of that: it was 
an act which merged half a dozen isolated communities of bar¬ 
barians in the common weal of a nascent Western Society. As for 
the Feudal Sj^tem, Vinogradoff has brilliantly demonstrated* that 
the seeds of it had already sprouted on English soil before the 
Norman Conquest. Yet, even so, the sprouting was stimulated by 
an external factor, the Danish iovasions these iovasions were part 
of the Scandinavian VoIkerzeanJfrmg which was stimulating 
simultaneously a similar growth in France; and the Norman Con¬ 
quest of England, thou^ it may not have sown the seed, un¬ 
doubtedly brought the harvest to a rapid maturity. Thus it may 
fairly be said that any account of the establishment of the Feudal 
System in England would not be intelligible unless France apd 
Scandinavia, at least, were brought into the picture. As for 
Renaissance, in both its cultural and Its political aspects It is 
univereally admitted to have been a breath of life from Northern 
Italy. *If, in Northern Italy, Humanism, Absolutism, and the 
Bailee of Power hod not been cultivated in miniarure, like seed¬ 
lings in a sheltered nursery garden, during two centuries that fall 
approximately between A.D. 1275 and A.D. 1475,* they could never 
have been bedded out north of the Alps from about 1475 onwards.' 
The Reformation, again, was not a specifically Engli^ pheno¬ 
menon, but a general movement in the Promethean North of 
Western Europe (where the Baltic, the North Sea, and the Atlantic 
all beckoned towards new worlds) for emancipation from the 
Epimethean South (where the Western Mediterranean held the 
eye fixed upon worlds that were dead and gone)-* In the Reforma¬ 
tion, England did not take the initiative, nor did she take it even in 
the competition between the European nations of the Atlantic 

* SMPartVlllbciIov. 
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aeS'board for the prise of the new worlds overseas. She won that prise 
as a comparatively late comer, in a series of struggles, which lasted 
for several centuries, with Powers which were before her in the 
held. In order to understand the history of English expansion over¬ 
seas, it is necessary to appreciate the consequences of all the general 
European wars, and indeed to take into account aU the vicissitudes 
of the European Balance of Power, from about the last quarter of 
the fifteenth century onwarda—in het, to extend the field of vision 
across the whole horizon of modern Western history. 

' It remains to consider the two latest chapters: the geneses of the 
Parliamentary System and of the Industrial Syscem^inattCutions 
which are commonly regarded as having been fi^t evolved locally 
on English soil and afterwards propaga^ from England into odter 
parts ^the World. For our purpose, these are the crucial chapters 
m English history, and an inquirer who is sn amateur in this field 
will be wise to fall back here upon quoting recognized authorities. 
For the Parliamentary System, the following passage from Lord 
Acton’a lecture on Henry IV and RidieJieu^ will serve: 

'General History niturally depends on the action cf forces which are 
not nations], but proceed from wider causes. The rise of modem king- 
ship in France is part of a similar movement in England. Bourbons and 
Stuarts obeyed the lame law, though with a different result.* 

In other words, the Parliamentary System, which wu the local 
result in England, was the product of a force which was not 
peculiar to Mgland but was operative in England and In France 
aimultaneoualy.^ 

As regards (he Industrial Revolution in England, its genesis is 
thus summed up by two of the foremost living English students of 
the subject, Mr. and Mrs. Hammond: 

*Why did this revolution come to England in the eighteenth century } 

‘For the new commerce the Atlsmic was as itnporunt u ^ Mediter¬ 
ranean bad been for the old. The most active trading peoples, after the 
discoveries of Columbus, were those who looked out on the Atlantic. Of 
these peoples the Engliib were in a specially favourable position, in the 
rmddle'of the eighteenth century, u a result of thcit geographical 
situation, their cLmate, and thdr history. The Spaniards used ^ir 
control of the Nm World for politics, and the wealth they drew from 
^e American mines was spent, in the foam, in ways that discouraged 
industrial expansion. The English colonists In America, on the other 
hand, serried where there was Urtlc gold and silver, and they grew into 
communities which needed British goods for their own consumption, 
and sent borne products that were useful for Industry. 

'Events in Europe also favoured the more rapid expanrion of English 

• Lord AfiUfl: Lnfurex mi Msdnn HisUry (Lofidon loae. Mscmilknt. 
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jndu«^, for the European ware of th« seventeenth and eighteenth 
ceotunea did more harm »industry on the Continent than in Sjeland 
and the religious and poUtlcal strife of the seventeenth century left 
England with a constitution and a government more favourable to 
commercial development than those of France- Among other advantages 
which a comparison of the state of England with that of France discloees 
m the simremacy of the common law, internal free trade, an aristocracy 
interested in commerce, a mistrust of State regulation, fdswred by 
roe^es of the Stuans, and toleration in religion. The stagnanon of 
pohtics, religion, and local life in the eighteenth ceaTury encouraged the 
concentration on industry, and this conceirtration draw to mechanical 
all the ardour and imarination that bad been Sred by the 
revival of mathematics and the discoveries of physical science For 
these reasons England was the most likely theatre for the Industrial 
Revolution-'* 

This authoritative judgement rcg:arding a chapter in English 
history which is commonly regarded as natioDsJ par exetiUnce is 
particularly significant. While, in the latter part of the last para¬ 
graph here quoted, the writers certainly mention several faetora 
which might be classified as internal to England and even as 
peculiar to her, it is dear that, in their view, the factor which goes 
furthest towaids accounting for the genesis of the Industrial 
Revolution in England is Ei^land’s general position In the world 
of the day—her geographical position in respect of the Atlantic and 
her political position in respect of the European Balance of Power. 
Evidently they would pronounce that, if these general factors were 
ignored, an intelligible account of the rise of modem Industry in 
England couW not be given. It seems, then, that Great Britain is 
not an ‘intelligible field of study’ in itself even in this most recent 
and most British chapter of all; and the advocate of the national 
field of study cannot take refuge in conjectures regarding the 
future, for the Industrial Revolution itself, with its conquest of 
distance, its chorougl^oing iniemadonalization of trade even in 
bulky staple commodities, and its latest Inventions, the submarine 
and the aeroplane, has unmistakably laid the foundations for an 
unprecedented solidarity—for good or for evil—between Great 
Britain and other parts of the World,* Thus British national history 
is not, never has been, and almost certainly never will be an 
‘intelligible field of atudy* in isolation; and if that is true of Great 
Britain, it must surely be true a fortiori oftny other national state. 
Therefore, if we are to pursue our quest, it is dear that we must 
take some larger entity than the nation as our field. 

'Ce n’eat... pas la forme politiquement sgr^gstlve qui doooe la vie 
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iotellectuelle k to multitudes, qui !eur une vclent^, qui leur Inspire 
une nuni^ d*{tre. EJIee cm tout oela sans poudder de frontUres 
propres. Ces dons r^Itent d'une impulsion supreme qu'elles refoivent 
d*un domaine plus haut qu’ellea*m6mes. la a'cuvrent ces rtpons 
ioexplorto oil I'horizoA ^largi dans une mesure incomparable ns livre 
plus seulement aux regards le territoire born6 dc tel royaumc ou de celles 
rdpubliques, ni lea Hucniations itroites dea populations qui Isa habiient, 
Riais dule toutes lea perapcctivca de la sod^te lea eontient, a\'ec 
lea grands rouages et lea puiiaants mobiles de [a civilisation qui lea 
anime. .,. Avant d'^rire llustoire d'un pays distinct et de prendre 
expliauer ks probJimes doiit une pareille cliche est ssm^, il est indis- 
pensaole de sender, de scniter, de bien connaJtre les aourccs et Id 
nature dc la scci^rt dent ee pays n'est quHine fraction.’* 


11. THE FIELD OF WHICH GREAT BRITAIN IS A PART 
Our brief examination of English history, though ita direct 
result has been negative, has given us a clue. Tlie chapters which 
caught our eye in our glance backwards over the course of Engludi 
history were real chapters in some story or other> but tliat story 
was the Jmtory of some society of which Great Britain was only a 

E art, and the experiences were experiences in which other net ions 
caidci the English were participants. The 'intelligible field of 
study’, in fact, appears to be a locie^ containing a number of 
communities of the species represented W Great Britain—not only 
Great Britain lieraelf but France, Spain, Portugal, the Netherlands, 
the Scandinavian countries, and so on-’^and the passage quoted 
from Lord Acton indicates the lustoricul rclstion between these 
parts snd this whole. 

The forces in setion are not national but proceed from wider 
causes, which operate upon all the parts simultaneously and which 
sre not intell^ible in their partial operation unless a compre¬ 
hensive view is taken of their operation throughout the society. 
At the same time, different parts are differently affected by iin 
identical general cause, because they each react, and each contri¬ 
bute, in a diff^ent way to the forces which that same cause sett in 
motion. In this analysis. Lord Acton has employed the sdendfic 
metaphors of his generation, while we, who arc learning to be on 
our guard against the ‘Apathetic Fallacy', might find it more 
natural to describe the experience of History in human terms, A 
society, we should say, is confronted in the course of its life by a 
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BUCMSsion of problems, which every member h« to solve for him- 
seif as best as he may. The presentation of each problem is a 
challenge to undergo an ordeal, and through this aeries of ordeals 
the membets.of the society progressively differentiate themselves 
ftom one another.' On each occasion some hi], while others suc¬ 
ceed in finding a solution; and, again, some of the solutions found 
are imperfect or commonplace or inimical to success in solving 
subsequent problems, while others are exact or or^aJ or fertile in 
possibilities of further progress. As ordeal follows ordeal, some 
members of the society at some moment M altogether to adjust 
themselves, and hil by the way; othere struggle on, strained or 
warped or stunted; others grow in wisdom and stature, and in 
making their own way discover new avenues for a general advance 
of the society to which they beIoi^.‘ Throughout, it is impossible 
to grasp the significance of a particular member’s behaviour under 
a p^cular ordeal without taking some account of the similar or 
dissimilar behaviour of his fellows and vrithout viewing the sue- 
c^ve ordeals as a series of events in the life of the whole society, 

’ Thus English history docs not become intelligible until we view 
it as the history of a wider society of which Great Britain is a 
member in company with other national states, each of which re¬ 
acts, though each in its own way, to the common experiences of 
the society as a whole.' Similarly, Venetian history has to be viewed 
as the history of a temporary sub-society including Milan, Genoa, 
Florence, and the other ' medicval’ city-states in Northern Italy ;3 
Athmian history as the history of a society including Thebes, 
Corinth, Sparta, and the other ‘ancient* city-states in Greece. * In 
each case we have to think In terms of the whole and not of the 
parts; to see the chapters of the story as events in the life of 
the sodely and not of some particuJap member; and to follow the 
fortunes of the members, not separately but concurrently, as varia¬ 
tions on a single theme or as contributions to an orchestra which are 
sig^cant as a harmony but have no meaning as so many separate 
series of notes.’ In so far as we succeed in studying history from this 
point of view, we find that order arises out of ^aos in our minds 
and that we begin to understand what was not intelligible before.' 

This method of interpreting ‘historical facts* will perhaps be 

I For tbe tnd ezUnt ia« differentiidpn tbit ifu«« out of iu««eiiive re* 
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nude clearer by a concrete example, which may be taken from 
the history of the city-sutee of ancient Greece during the four 
centuries falling approximately between 725 and 325 B.c. 

Soon after the beginning of that age, the society of which these 
numerous states were all members was confronted with the pro* 
blem of the pressure of population upon the means of subsistence— 
means whi(^ the Hellenic peoples at that time were apparently 
obtaining almost entirely by raising a varied agricultural produce 
in their home territories for home consumption. When the crisis 
came, difTereot sates contended with it in different ways. Some, 
like Corinth and Chalcis,' disposed of their surplus population by 
seising and colonising agricultural territoriei overseas^in Sicily, 
Southern Italy, Thrace, and elsewhere—where the native popula¬ 
tion was either too sparse'or too incompetent to resist invasion. 
The Greek colonies thus founded simply extended the geographical 
area of the Hellenic Society without aIteriA|; iu character. The 
agriculture which they practised and the institutions under which 
they lived were substantially reproductions of the conditions which 
th^ had left behind them in their home countriea. 

6n the other hand, certain states sought solutions which entailed 
a variation in their way of life. Spara,> for instance, aatiafied the 
land-hunger of her citiMns not by colonizing overseas territories 
outside the previous geographial limits of the Hellenic World) 
but by attacking and conquering her nearest Greek neighbours in 
Messene. The consequences were that Sparta only obtained her 
necessary additional lands at the coat of obstinate and repeated 
wan with neighbouring peoplea of her own calibre; that, even 
when the conquest was completed, the retention of the conquered 
territories required a permanent miliary effort; and that thia per¬ 
manent strain bore upon Sparta herself and not upon aome indepen¬ 
dent daughter-sate overseas who would have responsible for 
her own security. In order to meet this aituation, Spartan states¬ 
men were compelled to militarize Spartan life from top to bottom— 
which they did by reinvjgorating and adapting certain primitive 
social institutions, common io a number of Greek communities, at 
a moment when, in Sparta as elsewhere, these institutions were on 
the point of disappearance.* 

Athena reacted to the population problem in a different way 
again.) At tirst she neglected it—neither planting colonies over- 
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sea» nor conquering the territory of her Greek ndebboura—until 
the pressure threatened to find vent in a social rcvolation. At that 
point, when the solutions sot^hc by other states were no longer 
open to her, she discovered an orl^rtal solution of her own by 
specializing her agricultural production for export, starting manu¬ 
factures also for export, and then developing her political institu¬ 
tions so as to give a fair share of political power to the new classes 
which had been called into being by these economic innovations. 
In other words, Athenian statesmen averted a social revolution by 
successfully carrying through an economic and a political revolu¬ 
tion ; and, discovering this solution for the comnron problem as 
far as it affected themselves, they incidentally opened up a new 
avenue of advance for the whole of the Hellenic Society, This was 
what Pericles meant when, in the crisis of his countiys material 
fortunes, he claimed that she was ‘the education of Hellas’.' In 
so far as she lived uoto herself, as a city-state, Athens came to grief 
before that age of Hellenic history had reached its close. In so tir 
as she lived for Hellas, Pericles’ claim was justified by the event; 
for in the next age of Hellenic history, which began about 325 B.C., 
the new ideas and institutions which had been worked out by 
Athens in order to discover a particular solution for the general 
problem of the preceding age, were adopted by the rest of the 
Hellenic Society (which by that time had expanded far beyond the 
narrow domain of the Greek-apeaking peoples) as their common 
social heritage.^Thia phase of Hellenic history is commonly called 
‘the Hellenistic Age’, but ‘the Atacistic Age’ is the proper name 
for it.* 

From this angle of vision, which takes not Athens or Sparta or 
Corinth or Chalds but the whole of the Hellenic Socie^ as its 
field, we are able to understand both the s^nificance of the his¬ 
tories of these several communities during the period 725-325 5.c. 
and the significance of the transition from this period to that which 
followed. Questions are answered to which no answer could be 
found so long as we looked for an intelligible Held of srudy in 
Chalcidian history or Corinthian history or Spartan history or 
Athenian history examined in isolation. From this point of view it 
was merely possible to observe that Chalddlan or Corinthian his¬ 
tory was in some sense normal, whereas Spartan and Athenian 
history departed from the norm in difierent directions. It was not 
possible to explain the way in which this departure took place; and 
historians we« reduced to sug^ting that the Spartans and 
Athenians were already differentiated from other Greeks by the 
possession of special innate qualities at the dawn of Hellenic 
• Tbueyaidea, ficok II, ebap. 4:. 
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history. This was equivalent to explaining Spanan and Athenian 
development by postulating that there bad been no development at 
all,! and that these two particular Greek peoples were as peculiar 
at the beginning of the story as at the end of it. That hypothesis, 
however, is in contradiction with established historical In 

re^d to Sparta, for example, the excavations conducted by the 
British Archaeological School at Athens have produced striking 
evidence that, down to about the middle of the sixth century B.c., 
Spartan life was not abnormal in the ways which thereafter were to 
differentiate it so sharply from life in other Hellenic communities. 
After the middle of that century there was a revolutionsiy change 
which has to be explained, and an explanation can only ^e found 
through looking at Spartan history in this period as a special local 
rcsi^nae to an ordeal which confronted the whole of the Hellenic 
Society.> The special characteristics of Athens, which she com- 
municatr.d to the whole Hellenic World in the so-called 'Hcll^is- 
tic* Age (in contrast to Sparta, whose peculiar Cuming proved to be 
a blind alley), were likewbe acquired characteristica, the genesis of 
which can only be a^rchended from a general atendp^nc. It is 
the same with the differentiation between Venice, Milan, Genoa, 
Flmnce, and the other city-states in Northern Italy in the so-callcd 
'Middle Ages’ of our Western history, and with the differentiation 
between France, Spain, the Netherlands, Great Britain, and the 
other national statei of the West in more recent times. In order to 
understand the parts, we must first focus our atcendon upon the 
whole, because this wliole is the held of study which is intelligible 
in itself. 


III. THE EXTENSION OP OUR FIELD IN SPACE 

It is of little practical use, however, to come to the conclusion chat 
an intelligible field of study exista, of which the conventional hclds 
are paru, so long as we have only defined this field negadvely as the 
whole to which the parts belong, The parts which we know may 
not be iritelligible in themselves, but at least they arc palpable. 
Great Britain, for example, has an ascertained geographical situa¬ 
tion and spatial extension; the English nation, as a nadon, has an 
ascertained age. We cannot be content undl we have defined the 
whole society of which Great Britain is a member in similarly 
positive and concrete terms. Let us explore its extension first in 
Space and then in Time, 
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In explonn^f the spjiiial extension of Uio society wlucli 5 nclud« 
Great Briraln, it acems best to start by ruviwin^ those chapters 
which cjushi >.ur eve when we first glanced backw-ards over the 
coiii-sc uf Knyiish htfiory. In air first exuminatign of them, we 
found th.it they were events in the life of a society of which Great 
nrittiifj and Iicr sister countries were only parts> and we thus 
establislicd the fact that the 'intelligible field of historical study’ in 
this instance w.is something larger than any single national state.** 
Let tis now r«*-cxamine these same chapters with a vimv to dis¬ 
covering ulicrc the outer spatial limits of this ‘intelligible field of 
study’ lie. la the society to which these chapters belong coexten¬ 
sive with Mankind? Dr. as wc extend our horizon from Great 
Britain outwards, do we reach, sooner or Uter, a iine at which the 
inteni^ibility of history, expressed in terms of these chapters, is at 
its in<islmmn? And beyond that line, if we do reach It, do we find 
that ificse chapters cease to correspond to the order of the facts 
which there confront us^in other v oixis, do we find that tlicrc are 
other societies, existing simultaneously with ours and side bv side 
witli it, whose history fulls into quite different chapters and is not 
intelligible in terms of ours? 

If we Stan with our latest chapter—the esiahJisliTncnt of the 
Industrial System—we find that The gcogrnplneil extension of the 
‘intelligible field of scud)'’ which it pn-supposcs is world-wide.* In 
order to explain the Industrial Revolution in luighnd, we have to 
take account 0/ econonne conditions not only in orher West- 
Europcan countries but in Tropical Africa, Anurira, Russia, the 
Levant. Iiului, and the Far Ea^t. When, hu\vc\*er,\ve go back to the 
establishment of the Pai’liamentary System, and pass, in so doing, 
from the economic to the political plane, our hori;x>n contracts.* 
‘Tlxe bw* wliicli ‘Bourbons and Stuarts obeyed’ in France and 
Lngbnd was not in force for Romanovs m Rus.<:ia or for ‘Osman Irs 
in I’urkcy or forl^murids in Hindustan or for Manchus in China 
or for the contemporary* Shinns in Japan.' Tlie poUrical histories 
of these other countries ufider these other dynasties cannot be 
explained in the same terms. If we examine them, we find that 
tlic chupiers into which they fall, and the ‘ intclligihic fields of 
study* which those chapters presuppose, arc quite dlffertiit. The 
law's which cun be observed at wtirk in the political history of 
England and France do nut apply ri tbeiu, aiul, o inversely, the 
laws which can be observed at work in thwr political history throw 
no direct light upun cunteinporan* iwHticd plienoTucna in England 
or France.' We lay our finger here upon a fftuiiJer which is s 
sharper nnJ a deeper line of divbiiun tlun Monsieur Julllan’s 
emotional £r(/nticrs 0/ France—s harper and deeper even than our 
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own physical frontiers of Great Britain. The operation of 'the 
law’ which ^Bourbons and Stuarts obeyed’ in France and England 
extended to the other countries of Western Europe and to the new 
communities planted overseas by West-European colonists. On 
the European Continent, however, the domain of this law stopped 
short at dte western frontiers of iSjrkey and Russia. Eastward of 
that line, other political laws were being obeyed at the time with 
other consequences.^ 

Again, the expansion overseas in which England began to 
participate in the third quarter of the sixteenth century was con* 
fined not merely to Western Europe but almost entirely to West- 
European countries with sea-boards on the Atlantic and the North 
Set. The overuaa activities of Denmark and Sweden and Cour- 
land were feeble, while the states of Germany and Italy hardly 
participated at all. Even when we consider this expansion, as we 
must, in relation to a wider balance of power, we find chat for 
several centuries this particular balance did not transcend the 
limits of Western and Central Europe. For example, no Islamic 
countriea entered into it until the General War of lyoa-rSic, and 
no Far Eastern countries until (he conclusion or the Xnglo- 
Jspanese Alliance a dozen years before the outbreak of the General 
War of 1914-18. 

As for the Reformation, while it ii impossible to understand it 
without extending oiir horison from England and Scotland to the 
whole of Western Christendom, this understanding would be con* 
fused and not clarified if we attempted to extend the horizon still 
further. In studying the Reformauon, we may ignore the history 
of the Orthodox Church since the schism of the eleventh century 
after Christ, and the history of the Monophyaite and Nestorian 
Churches since the schisms of the fifth century after Christ. Con¬ 
versely, no light is thrown upon the histories of these churches 
in the sixteenth century after Christ by the phenomena of the 
West-Christian Reformation of that time. 

The Renaissance, again, was produced by a bedding-out of 
Nonh-Italian ideas and institutions not merely in England but In 
the other Transalpine countries of Western Europe and In their 
new colonies overseas; but those were the limits of the area brought 
under this form of Italian cultivation. At the very time when Eng¬ 
lishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Germans, and Poles were falling 

* C«nip«r« Um following ia E. A. Frccm«n** ]€crur« M'The Unit? of Hiitory* 

vUeS II puSli*h «4 in bit Ca t^arfffwt Pohttei (Loneen 1S73. MicnuUAA); *Europ«W) 
hiiwry fonn* op« whale in the etricteeteenM, but berwesn Eurepeto end Aeluie bblory 
tbe eoAAmon it only oc<iu'omI end iA&identeL Tbe fommet m (h« Remen Empire hed 
no meet on the int«i«el revelutioni of the S«r«e«nJe CaLphere, etiU leie effect hed they 
on tbe momestary domirtNA of tbe Ilouieof Jenohix or Mtbe Mosul EraDire in lo^* 

(Op. OX., p, $33.) ^ 
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ujider the speU of Italian culture, the Grceka were declaring ‘the 
turban of the Prophet’ preferable to the ‘tiara 0/ the Pope’* and 
were becoming converted in greater numbere to Islam than to 
Humanism. Nor did the spell of Italian culture produce any 
appreciable effect upon the Turks, though they were in close and 
continuous contact with the Venetians and Genoese in the activities 
of trade, diplomacy, and war> The only prominent trace of Italian 
cultural influence upon Turkish life is to be found in the archi¬ 
tecture of certain ei^teenth-century mosque* in Constantinople. 
In Muslim India, the Italian influence (through a Portuguese 
medium) upon the art and architecture of the Mughal Court, 
during and after the reign of Akbar, was exotic and tramitory. As 
for the Hindus or the peoples 0/ the Far East, they were probably 
unaware, at the time, that Western Europe was experiencing a 
renaissance and aforttori unaware of the Italian source from which 
the stimulus came. 

The establishment of the Feudal System, again, as it came about 
in England, was a specifically West-European development. It is 
true that there were feudal phenomena in ^e contemporary Byzan* 
tine and Islamic worlds, but it is not proven that these phenomena 
were derived from the same origins as those in the W«t, and many 
superficial resemblances are found on closer inspection to be false 
ajulogies. The feudal systems of Western Europe, of the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire, and of Islamic Egypt, Turkey, and Hindustan, not 
to speak of feudalism in Japan, hm to be studied as distinct and 
separate institutions. 

Finally, the conversion of the English to Western Christianity 
since the last years of the sixth century has admitted us to member¬ 
ship in one society at the cost of excluding us from the possibility 
of membership in others. Down to the Synod of Whitby in 
A-D. 664, the English were potential converts to the ‘Far Western* 
Christianity of the ‘Celtic Fringe’;* and had Augustine’s mission 
eventually proved a failure the English might have joined the 
Welsh and Irish in founding a sew Christian church out of com¬ 
munion with Rome—as veritable an alter orbis as the world of the 
Nestorians on the Far Eastern fringe of Christendom.^ Later on, 
when the Muslim Arabs appeared on the Atlantic seaboard, these 
'Par Western’ Christians of the British Isles might have lost touch 
as completely as the Christians of Abyssinia or Central Asia with 
their co-religionists on the European Continent. They might 
even conceivably have become converts to Islam, as so many 

< Cibb>n^ Edvnrd! -The ffUlery tj the ZImUm faB ^ (fte flo'av Bmpirt, 
«btpCR brnii. * IttUtn ww ecwillr the oAcaal knsuafe 01 the Onoeau aew* 

> See funhef I(. D (vu), vel, ii, pp. J34-e, belew. 

- See furtber II. D (vii), ig pp. 369-84. below. 
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Monophysites and NesturiaAS actually did when the Middle Last 
came under Arab rule- These suggested ultemativea may be dis¬ 
missed as fantastic. Possibly they are not so fantastic as they appear 
at first s^ht.* At any rate, the contemplation of them serves to 
reemod us that while the conversion of a.d. 597 has made us one 
with Western Christendom it has not made ua one with all 
Maidund, hue has simultaneously drnwn a sharp line of division 
between ourselves os Western Chr^tians and the membera of other 
religious communiona (not only the tiow extinct Far Western 
Christians but the Orthodox Christian*,* Monopl lyiuics, Neaiorians, 
Muslims, Buddhists, and so on)—a luic by which we wore not 
droumscrihed in the days of our indeterminuto paganism, when we 
were potential converts to any Mx>uld-be 'universal church' which 
might choose to compete for our uUepance. 

This second review of our chapters of history has given us the 
means for taking spatial cmss.sections, at several dificrent dates, 
of that society which includes Great Britain and which is the 
'inteliigible fi^ of historical study* ss far as Crest Biitsin is con¬ 
cerned . In taking these cross-sections wc shah luivc to distinguish 
between certain diiTureiu phincs <•( social lir» 'the evonomic, tltc 

( oil tin I, and the culturoP^bccuuie it is already evident, from the 
aregoing analysis, that the spatial extension of this society differs 
Mrceptibly nccorsfing to tl ic plane on wl 11 ch we focus our a tteniion. 
ror example, if we take uu r first c roos-section a t cl ic present day, we 
find that on the economic plane at 1 his motnent the society which 
includes Great Britain is undouhtciJIy ccioxtrniivc with the whole 
habiuble and navigable surface <>f tliu planet, 'riicrc is hardly any 
habitable portion of tlio h'arth's surface with whluli Gr«iat Biitain 
herself does not at present exchange goods and services.* On the 
political plane, again, the world-wide character of this society at 
the present day is vlmost equally apparent, 'llic United Kingdom 
is now linked with 60 out of 66 other states in thr World (including 
the 8c]f-go\'emmg Dominions of the British Crown and die King¬ 
dom of Bfiypt) by the Pact of Paris for the Bciiunciution of \^'ar as 
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ICnuiiie. 
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an mstrument of Natiooal Policy,‘ and with 56 of these by the 
fuither and more positive bond of common membership in a 
formal asodation of states, the League of Nations, which has a 
constitution, a budget, and a r^jar programme of activities. 
Moreover, of the nine states which have so fer remained non- 
members of the League (the U.S., the U.S.S.R., Egypt, Afghani¬ 
stan, the Najd-Hijaz, the Yaman, Iceland, Dandg, and Ecuador)* 
and the two ex-members which have withdrawn (Brazil and Costa 
Rica) ,2 all except the three which Ue in Latin America are of 
intimate concern to Great Britain politically, apart from the special 
importance of at least three of them in the mtemational relations of 
Great Britain on the economic plane, A more detailed political 
survey of the World from a British standpoint would probably 
show chat Latin America and Eastern Europe were the only 
regions in which Great Britain’s political interests’ could con¬ 
ceivably be written off as negligible quantities, and even that would 
only be by contrast with her absorbing political interests elsewhere. 
Negatively, Latin America, which is the field of the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine, and Eastern Europe, which is the crux of the 'post-wari 
problem of European security, both affect Great Britain, even on 
the political plane, profoundly. 

When, however, we pass to the cultural plane, the present 
geegraph leal extension of the society to which Great Britain belongs 
appears to be very much smaller. Substantially, it is confined to the 
countries occupied by Catholic and Protestant peoples in Western 
Europe and America and the South Seas; and when we examine 
the culture of even these peoples more closely we detect the in¬ 
fluence of cultural elements of other origin, such as Russian 
literature, Far Eastern painting, and Indian religion. In the 
Catholic and Protestant countries, however, these influences, 
though magnified by the genius of some of the minds by which 
they have been conveyed, are really exotic and superficial. In spite 
of them, and in spice of the much stronger cultural iofiuences of the 
modem West upon living non-Western sorieties, the members 
of such societies—for example, the Orthodox and other Oriental 
Christians, the Muslims, the Hindus, and thb'peoples of the Far 
East^^e still living, with few exceptions, beyond the pale of that 
cultural world to which England aod Scotland belong. 

• Thttt tre (he fieuree u cher etood In the Juim of the yeer The lUiee which 
were Mill net pertiee to (be Peet tt that deta were A^eenciai, Bolme. Braul, Salvador, 
Uniguey, ViAjea, 

t Thie ia the lul ae il stood ia (be June ci (be year 1933, At thii dece $7 out of 6S 
ctatei in die World were Loaeue meenben. Out olifwao 57, b^ever, 3—namely Jaoan 
and Mciico bad ai*«e netiee of imentien M widMraw. 

t The eref*efRW tnCereeia of Oreet Brlraia in Lio'n Ancrice wete,orcotme, cnonnoua 
at (bia lime; and, beyoftd a peine, it js bardlr poaalble to divoKc econoaue and political 
iniereaia from one inothee. 
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A$ Nve take further crosa^ectioos at earlier dates, we find that, on 
all three planes, the geographical limits of the society which we arc 
exarnining contract progressively. In a cross'eection taken about 
A.D. 1675, while the contraction is not perhaps very great on the 
econorriic plane (st least if we take into account the mere extension 
of international trade and ignore its matter and volume), the boun¬ 
daries on the political plane shrink until in Europe they coincide 
approximately with those on the cultural plane at the present day, 
while overseas they only include the fringes of America, In a cross- 
section taken about a.d. 1475, the overseas portions of the area 
disappear on all three planes alike, and even on the economic plane 
the boundaries contract until they too coincide approximately with 
those on the cultural plane^iow confined to Western and Central 
Europe—except for a fast dissolving chain of commercial outposta 
round the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, In thU cross- 
section, the boundaries of the society on ell three planes are more 
or leas coincident with those of the tree in which the ecclesissdcal 
primacy of the Pope was at that time effectively userted. In a 
prirrutive cross-iection, taken about a,!), 775, the boundaries 
shrink still further on all three planes, while becoming still more 
closely coincident as between one plane ond another. At this date, 
the area of our society is almost restricted to what were then the 
dominions of Charlemagne on the West-European Continent and 
to the English 'successor-states' of the Roman Empire in Britain. 
It conaista substantially of what the Romans had Imown as Gaul, 
with no foothold yet aouth-weat of the Pyrenees and with only a 
narrow foothold north-east of the Rhine, but with lateral extensions 
into the northern Mrts of Italy beyond the Alps and into the 
southern parts of Britain beyond the Channel.^ ^ese limits are 
thrown into rel lef by the presence of recognizably alien societies on 
the further aide of them. The Iberian Peninsula (apart from one 
enclave in Asturia) at chia date belongs to the domain of a Muslim 
Arab Caliphate, Northern and North-Eastern Europe u in the 
hands of unconverted barbarians, the north-western fringes of the 
British Isles are held by 'Far Western' Christiana who are un¬ 
willing to accept the pretensions of the Papacy, and South-Eastern 
Italy is under the ascendency of the Byzantines. 

A closer examination of this earliest cross-section enables us to 
give the cradle of our society a local name. As the ecclesiastical 


I The ]•(« Sif J. W. HpedUm*MeHrT definee the feofnpbtcel oudeue «r the Weit«rfi 
World M the tmngle Puio-nerB^BoMtleae, end die turtheet licnito oX ita leumard] ex- 

K ioa e* Sudepot-Pnfue-Cteoow-WtfMi^lUce-llevel (The CultureJ Unity of 
tem ifi Tkt ffttc Put. ed. by Certer, E. H. (Oxford i9a<, BJeekwell], 

pp, ko-j). ’aD ouuUe fth«] erifvinel hemeleAd le foteiBS conqueet; xnl other r«c«i, 
tbowcfi epperenilr eas^Uied, edU rtm&lQ elien.* (Op. nr., p, $?,) 
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dom^ of the Pope it may be caUed Western Christendom; ‘ as the 

E aliiical domain of Charlemagne, whose home territory Vr-as the 
rankish State of AuatrasU, it may be called the World of the 
Franks—a name which survives in the Oriental Christian word 
‘Frangii’ and in the Muslim word ‘Feriaghistan’,* 

This ‘Frankish’ name is not altogether apt. for even in Charle¬ 
magne’s time, when the geogrtphical extension of our society was 
smaller than it haa ever been since, while Charlemagne’s dominions 
covered a larger portion of Western Europe than haa ever subse¬ 
quently been united under a single government, the Kingdom of 
the Franks and the area of our society did not exactly coincide. 
The English, for example, had become membeia of the society by 
that time without ever having come under Frankish rule, and there 
were other prominent members, like the Lombards, over whom the 
Frankish dominion was only transitory. Moreover, the name has 
been obsolete among the 'Franks’ themaelvee since the close of the 
so-called ‘Middle Ages’. At the same time, this name, as applied 
to us coHecti vely by members of other sodetiea, is the only common 
name which exists to-day for the whole of our society, and the fact 
that we have ceased to apply any common name to ourselves is 
historically significant. It means that we are no longer conscious 
of the presence in the World of other societies of equal standing; 
and that we now regard our society as being identical with 
‘ civilized' Mankind and the peoples outside its pale as being mere 
'Natives’ of territories which they inhabit on su&rence, but whidi 
are morally aa well as praedesUy at our disposal, by the higher 
right of our assumed monopoly of dviJizadon, whenever we choose 
CO cake possession,^ Conversely, we regard the internal divisions 
of our society—the national partsjnto which this society has come 
to be articulated—as the grand divisions of Mankind, and classify 
the members of the Human Race aa Frenchmen, Englishmen, 
Germans, and so on, without remembering that these are merely 
subdivisions of a single group within the human family. 

It is no accident dtat our common name for ourselves became 
extinct, and our separate names for our various national allegiances 
became prominent, towards the beginning of the so-called 'modem’ 
period of our history, when our society began to establish what 

< Nm, «f eoum, 'CArutendom' wiUtout qw]i6c*Bon, bnc« CM Cbrikiuni of the Fer 
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$e«itied imtil lately to be a secure and pcrmancot ascendency over 
the ocher Uviog societies of the same class.^ The historical fact, 
however, which is implicit in this oblivion of our common name is 
chiefly a feature of our own microcosm. It is not a fact which has 
an objective existence in the field of study which we are seeking 
to explore. The other societies have not ceased to exist simply 
because we hsve ceased to be aware of their existence; and we can 
hardly advance further in our search for an ‘intelligible held of 
study* without reviving or inventing some name to denote our 
society as s whole and to distinguish it from other repreaentsrives 
of the species. Since the word ‘Franks' has always been inaccurate 
and has now become exotic, it seems preferable to revive the name 
‘Western Christendom'. The objection to this is chat, since the 
Reformation, religioua allegiance baa not only ceased to be the 

E nncipal expreasJon of the unity of our sode^, but has actually 
ecome one of the principal factors In its internal differentiation. 
It is therefore perhaps more accurate, as well as more concise, to 
omit the word 'Christendom' and to speak simply of 'the West* or 
‘the Western Society* or ‘the Western World’—s geographical 
title which combines the lodcal merits of being without prejudice 
snd without ambiguity with the practical merit of being equally 
applicable to a cross-section taken in Charlemagne's time and to a 
cross-section taken to-day, when this society has spread westward 
across the Adantic Ocean and the American Continent until it now 
oonfronta the Far Eastern World, on the opposite shores of the 
Pacific, from the Philippines and Australis. 

As soon as we bring our mental image of our own society into 
focus by finding a name for it, the images and the names of its 
counterparts in the contemporary world come into focus side by 
side with ic, especially if we keep our attention fixed upon the 
cultural plane. On this plane, we can distinguish unmistakably the 
presence, in the world of to-day, of at leaat four other living 
societies of the same species as ours r 
first, an 'Orthendox thristian’ or Byzantine Society—whichever 
title we prefer>^in South-Eastern Europe and Russia^; 


I From Um time »f the Reneimnce end (h« R«f3nn4iion. 'eipeniioB eSr«»d ud 
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second, en 'Islamic* Society' with iis focus m the arid zone 
which stretches diagonally across North Africaand the Middle 
East h'om the Atlantic to the outer face of the Great Wall of 
China; 

third, a 'Hindu* Society* in the tropical sub-continent of India, 
souch-eaat of the arid wne; 

fourth, a ‘Far Eastern* Society in the aul:^tropicaI and temperate 
regions between the arid zone and the Pacific. 

On a closer irupection, we can also discern two sets of what 
appear to be fossilized relics of similar societies now extinct, 
namely: 

one set including the Monophysite Christians of Armenia. 
Mesopotamia. Egypt, and Abyssinia and the Nestorian 
Christians of Kurdistan and Malabar.^ as well as the Jews and 
the Parsoes; 

a second set including the Lamaistic Mahapnian Buddhists of 
Tibet and Mongolia and the Hinayanian Buddhists of Ceylon, 
Burma, and Siam, as well as the Jains In India. 

It is interesting to ntiticc that, when we turn back to the cross- 
section at A.D. 775, we find that the number and the identity of the 
societies on the world-map arc nearly the same as at the present 
time. Sulwtantially. the world-map of societies of this species has 
remained constant since the first emoq?cncc of our Western 
Society. In the struggle for existence, the West has driven its 
contemporaries to the wall and has entangled them In die meshes of 
its economic and poHiIcul ascendancy, but It has not yet disarmed 
them of their distinctive cultures.* Hard pressed though they arc, 
they con still call their souls their own. and this means that the 
mental strife has not yet reached a decision.^ In the gladiatorial 
arena, the Secutor, even when the Redarius*$ net was about his 
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> The Ncitorian communi^ in Melahar, altar ball a eemur^' oT unxm nnh the Roman 
Church, tnmafapted itt alkisanbe ro iha Monophyaitr I’acrisreh (4 AntHHh In the 
third euinar o( the teremvcndi ^'entury afirt Cl^'t. 

* ‘ I n (he valley of iha Rhini'. thmughnur ihv of Fnn r aivj li>e I s<i to counines.* 

one can net'cr he far anay from the ''cnaiHxsncaa ’4 the Kieoaii period, uhkh is the 
mauix frem which all latn sueee havv t^reatc. In Cukficte itr ’iVinMi. that which u of 
the tenth otekt'enth e«n(Ui>' already' heaina tuwvat the ait wf naaliTi^K); in Dansig or in 
CVacoH', anyibifig before die fvumcnih cmiuf? is remote and.|ijMv. Acid, a< }ou n 
sdil fanher cnsi. new, xtUiRc aitJ foreien vkincma inuude ihrmurhe' upon >«iu—the 
cupolas and minoNts ,4 Russia jnJ the MK^kan—hut n6»ht.fe Jo «e tint! antthinc 
comparabl.' to (he stfcceaaino of the t'labie aiiJ Ihc KmaisasfM'r. lierv uc tiiid that our 
lamiliar formula no Usi&r serve u«/ (llejJlain>.Muiley. in (fi. cii.. p. S 3 O 

I ThuplNMnenonof'col^isigm' l»ct*'ecn teckties of ihiaspccin(*LciQ(ai;i inlirace') 
M cuotiaed in ?art IX. below. 
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shoulders, had no cause to despair so long as he had not let the 
sword fall from hand.* 

This reflection concludes our inquiry into the geographical 
situation and spatial extension of that 'Intelligible held of historical 
sfud/ which first attracted our attention as the unknown whole 
of which English hiatoiy proved to be a part. We have succeeded 
in giving this 'inteUigible field of studj^ s name—‘the Western 
Society*—and we have reached the positive concluaion that while 
even the original nucleus of this Western Society had*S much 
wider geographical extension than any one of the nations into 
which it has become articulated, and while this extension has 
increased u the Western Society has grown older, the West has 
never become coextensive with the World on all planes of social 
life, and other societies of the same species have never ceased to 
exist in the World side by side with it.* 

This conclusion on mseters of historical fact carries with it a 
corollary regarding methods of historical study. It is evident that 
we must draw a sharp distinction between relations of two kinds; 
those between communities within the same society and those 
of different societies with one another. In the technical language 
of contemporary Western historians, who have perhaps over* 
emphasised the individuslity of nstionsl communliies and unduly 
ignored the individuality of the societies of which the nations ere 
parts, these two kinds o^ relation are at present confounded under 
the ambiguous title ‘international’; and hitherto much more atten¬ 
tion has been paid to internstional relations in the literal acnie of 
the term than to the other kind. For the advancement of historical 
knowledge, it seems desirable that our hUtorJens should distin¬ 
guish the parochial relations between states within societies from 
the oecumenical relations between the societies themselves, and 
should devote a larger share of their energy and acumen to the 
study of these. 

IV. THE EXTENSION OF OUR FIELD IN TIME 

Having explored the extension of our Western Society in Space, 
we have next to examine its extension in Time. We are at once con* 

• Th« MprMviativM (he fMn*WMtem 6nd rdirf ior their f««linai 

in eddmeit^ ve in the lerttUM* if* »hkh Job replioi to hit conUorKn: 

*No doubt bat MVe the poopit. end wiidem ehell die with you. 

'But I have unaenardiru| m w«n 4 s you; i em not intcfior to you: yee who hnoweib 
not euch thirig* m th««« (joV ui. o-j.) 

* 'We ceenot write • hbtoey of WoeHm Eurtm end of Chine in (he leme work. We 
eert inched write two »«Ht«te hieteriee md bind them in on* volume, end iflcluda io it 
veto on tbe h'MOty of tndie end (htt of the Bentu recee, of the South American Indiana 
and Dm Oyake ^ Rev Guiaeaj bui none ih« w« iMl have no hcetery hare in any 
reaaonable lense which we may give to (be word. beeauM thMUfheur the greater pen 
of their exiiMhce theae difTerent tnbee and peeplea lived (hear own life, cemptetely 
ifulep«nd*A( el ene ane^cr.' (MeadUm-Mwley io op. oi(., p. pS.) 
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fronted witli the difficulty thssi we cannot sec into ilic future—a 
limiution which gready restricts the amount of light that the con¬ 
temporary historical study of this Western Society can throw upon 
the nature oftheapeciesto which the Western Society belongs. Ex 
kypothesi, we cannot survey the whole life of a society of which we 
ourselves arc members, and which therefore will still be living its 
life as long as we remain alive to observe it. Western history will 
only become visible at full length and in true perspective after the 
Western Society has become extinct; and this spectacle—If it is 
ever to be beheld by human cye^is necessarily reserved for 
future historians living in a dJlTerent social environment from ours 
and taking their historical observations from a different angle of 
vision. For our part, we must inevitably be content to explore the 
time extension of the Western Society In the direction of its 
origins only, and must resign ourselves to ignorance of its latter 
end.* 

Let us try to analyse the geographical nucleus which was revealed 
by our earliest spatial cross-section, taken about aj}. 775; and let 
us begin by examining the analysis of this nucleus which our 
Western predecessors of that age made for themselves. 

When Charlemagne’s dominions were partitioned between his 
three grandsons by the Treaty of Verdun in a.d. 843. Lothaire as 
the eldest established his claim to possess his grandfother’s two 
capitals of Aachen and Rome; and, in order that these might be 
connected by a continuous belt of territory, Lothaire was assigned 
a portion which str^led across the foce of Western Europe from 
the mouths of the Tiber and the Po to the mouth of the Rhine, 
ignoring the barrier of the Alps and uniting Northern Italy under 
a single sovereignty witli the Rhineland and the Netherlan^. 
Lochaire’s portion is commonly r^arded as one of the curiosities 
of historical geography, chiefly because it finds no place on the 
political map of modem Europe as it is now articulated into 
national states- Nevertheless, the three Carolingian brothers ww 
right in believing that Lothaire's portion was a sone of peculiar 
icc^ortance in our Western World. Ifwe produce this zone north¬ 
westwards (ignoring the Channel as the treaty of a.o. 843 ignored 
the Alps) by adding to Lolhairc’s contmental dominions the 
doLiair. in Britain over which King Ecgberht of Wessex had 
established his hegemony before hb death in a.d. 839, we shall find 
that wc have plotted out the locus of a line which twice over has 
oonstiruted one of the structural axes in the human geography of 
Western Europe- 

If we go back to our spatial cross-aecdon of the Western bociety 

• (}n thk poiAt m ftjnher Pin V. C {IIJ {». «l. vi, p. 31 j, M •• XU, 
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at AJ>. 775 , and then watch it grow until it becomes the croas- 
aection of the present day, we ol^erve that a straight line running 
roughly aouth-east and north-west and dxasvn from Rome to the 
Roman Wall is, so to speak, the transverse axis of our geometrical 
hgure. Its mid-point ^Is near Metz in Lorraine (Lotharingia)— 
once the capital of the Austrasian State which waa the nucleus of 
Charlemagne’s and now the principal fortresa on the 

frontier l«twecn France and Germany. If, through Metz, we 

S »roceed to draw another line, at right angles to the fimt and there- 
ore running roughly south-west and north-east, we obtain the 
main axis along whi<^ the Weatem Society has increased its geo¬ 
graphical extension overland in both directions. South-westwards, 
this main axis was carried across the Pyrenees by Charlemagne 
himself in a.d. 778, extended to the mouth of the Guadalquivir by 
the Castilian conquests in the thirteenth century after Christ, and 
eventually product across the Southern Atlantic into what is now 
Latin America. North-eastwards the same line was carried for¬ 
ward from the Rhine bridge-heada to the Elbe by Charlemagne 
between a.d. 772 and 804; to the Baltic, the Vistula, and the Car¬ 
pathians within two centuries of Charlemagne’s death, when 
^andinovia, Poland, and Hungary were admitted to membership 
in Western Christendom; and to the Pacihc at the close of the 
seventeenth century, when the Muscovite Empire, which had 
expanded to the Pacific rather more than half a century earlier, was 
received into the Western Society as a proselyte. 

The West has also increased its extension by producing first one 
end of the transverse sxis and then the ocher across the sea. In 
'the Middle Ages’, the North lulian arm was produced first into 
Southern Italy and Sicily and then over the Mediterranean into 
its eastern hinterlands, in the movement of political and economic 
expansion which ia conveniently though inadequately described as 
’the Cnisades'.‘ In its day, tl^ south-eastward expansion went 
very far. The thrust, at its strongest, carried Venetian trade to 
In^a across the Isthmus of Suez and the Venetian traveller Marco 
Polo to Peking across the Eurasian Steppe in the hinterland of the 
Black Sea. Ultimately, the movement was a failure, and nearly all 
the ground gained m four centuries had been lost by a.d. 1475 
The production of the transverse axis from its north-western 
extremity in England, which followed in the succeeding age of 
Western history, has achieved results which are to all appearance 
of a more enduring character. It has filled North America with an 
English-speaking populadon from the Rio Grande <0 the Arctic 

’ Fur rh« chtnmr nf tKii nMsenMnr, Mt further V. C (i) (rl i, «•), v, pp. 4 , u 
wdl m IX ind X. bcloH'. 

* ter thr nuufe of the feiture, see Tunhet Pine IX end X. belQ«*. 
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Circle, and, radiating from the North Atlantic into all the other 
seas of the World, it has planted new communities of English 
origin and Western culture round the southern rim of the Pacific 
to share the possession of that ocean with the peoples of India and 
the Fsr East. This was the bearing of the line embedded in 
Lotharingia upon the subsequent geographical expansion of the 
Western Socle^; but Lothaire and his brothers were no more able 
to look into the future than we aie; and, if they divined that this 
line was important, that was because they in their generation were 
living und^ the shadow of a past in which dte geographical signi¬ 
ficance of the line had also been great, though in relatfon to a 
different geometries] figure. 

Both lothaire and his grandfather ruled from Aachen to Rome 
under the title of Roman Emperor; the Imperial title was also 
occasionally assumed by the English Kings of Wessex, who In the 
CaroUngian Age exercised a miniature hegemony of th^ own in 
the alter orbis of Britain; and the line stretching from Rome across 
the Alps to Aachen and ^om Aachen across the Channel to the 
Roman Wall had once been one of the principal bulwarks of the 
then extinct Roman Empire. By running a line of communications 
north-westwards ffom Rome across the Alps, establishing a 
military frontier along the left bank of the Rhino, and covering die 
left Bank of that froQiier by the annexation of Southern Britain, the 
Romans had cut off the western extremity of Transalpine Con¬ 
tinental Europe and annexed it to an empire which, exc^t in this 
quarter, was substantially confined to the periphery of the Medi¬ 
terranean Basin. Thus the line embedded in Lotharinpa entered 
into the geographical structure of the Roman Empire before 
Lothairc’s time as well as into that of the Western World after it; 
but the geometrical figures of the Roman Empire and the Weat^ 
World were not the same, and the function of this particular line 
in their respective geographical structures was utterly differmt. In 
the Roman Empire it was the latest outer frontier of a society, at 
the limit where its expansion in one direction bad come to an end; 
in the Western Worid it has been the original base-line from which 
a society has expanded in ail directions. During the deep sleep of 
the interregnum (circa A.D. 375-675) which intervened between 
the break-up of the Roman Empire and the gradual emergence of 
our Western World out of the chaos, a rib was taken from the ride 
of the older society and was fashioned into the backbone of a new 
creature of the same species- 

This geographical analyris has been pursued at some length 
because it offers ua a due for following the Time-extension of our 
Western Society further back towards iu ultimate origins. It 
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indicdte$ two things: iirst, that in tracing the life of the Western 
Societ)^ back behind our earliest spatial cross-section at a.d. 775, 
we begin to hnd it presented to us in terms of something other than 
itself-^ terms of the Roman Empire and of the society to which 
the Roman Empire belonged—and, second, that any elements 
which we can trace back from Western history into the history of 
that other society may have quite different functions and different 
degrees of importance in these two different associations. 

Lothaire's portion became the base-line of the Western World 
because ‘the Church’• pushing up towards the Roman frontier 
from the rear, here encountered ‘the Barbarians' pressing down 
upon the frontier from the 'no-man’a-Isnd* outside • and eventually 
here gave birth to a new society. Accordingly, the historian of the 
W^cern Society, in tracing irs roots down into the past from this 
point, will concentrate his attention at lower levels (chat is to say, 
at earlier dates) upon the histories of 'the Church’ on the one hand 
and of'the Barbarians' on the other; and he will And it possible to 
follow both these histories downward (that is to say. bsckwardi in 
time) SI far as the economic and social and political revolutions of 
the liui two centuries b.c. into which 'the Qraeco-Roman World’ 
was thrown by the vast shock of the Hannibalic War, Why did 
Rome stretch out a long arm towards the north-west and gather 
into her Empire the western corner of Transalpine Europe f Be¬ 
cause she was drawn in that direction by (ler lifc-and-desth 
struggle with Carthage. Why, having once crossed the Alps, did 
she stop at the Rhine and not push on to the better physical 
frontier of the Baltic, the Vistula, and the Dniestr ? Because in the 
Augustan Age her vitality gave out after two centuries of exhaus¬ 
ting wars end revolutions. Why did 'the Barbarians' ultimately 
bleak through^ Because, when a frontier between a more highly 
and a less highly civilized society ceases to advance at the more 
backward society's expense, the balance does not settle down into a 
stable equilibrium but inclines, with the passage of time, in the 
more backward society's favour. > Why, when 'the Barbarians' 
broke through the Roman frontier, did they encounter 'the Church’ 
on the other side? Materially, because the economic and social 
revolutions following the Hannibalic War had brought multitudes 
of slaves from the Oriental World to work in the devastated areas 
of the West, and this forced migration of Oriental labour had been 
followed by the peaceful propagation of Oriental religions through 
'the Oraeco-Roman World'Spiritually, because these religions, 
with their promise of an 'other-worldly’ personal salvation, found 

• F«r an examination of thie phesoaeson mc Pan Vin. balow. 

a For (his, im further II. D (vQ, v«J. U, pp. Mow. 
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fallow fields to cultivate In the devastated souls of a ^dominant 
minority’ which had failed, in this world, to save the fortunes of the 
‘Graeco-Homan* Society.' 

At this point the student of Western history vdll be inclined to 
stop. He will have traced the roots of his Western Society down 
as far as it seems possible to distinguish them. It is noticeable, 
however, that although by the time he reaches this level he is 
forced to think almost entirely in ’Graeco-Roman* and not in 
Western terms, the elements in ‘Graeco-Roman’ history which are 
engaging hts attention are not those which would appear to be of 
capital importance to a historian who was studying ‘Graeco- 
Roman* or ‘Hellenic’* history in the same age for iu ovm sake. 

To the student of Hellenic history, both the Christians and the 
Barbarians would present themselves as creatures of an alien 
underworld—the ‘internal’ and the ‘external’ proletariat,* as he 
might call them, of the Hellenic Sodecy in its last phase.* lit 
would point out that the great masters of Hellenic culture, down 
to and including Marcus Aurelius, almost ignore their existence, 
and that in fact they did not begin to come into existence until 
after the Hannibalic War. He would diagnose both the Christian 
Church and the Barbarian war-bands as morbid affections which 
only appeared in the body of the Hellenic Society after its physique 


’ H«r thii ipinoii] movtrncfu. Me funhet V. C 6} (r) 2, vel. *• pp. S«*2, bdov. 
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prolecariat'. mc tV pwent Part, Divieion C (!) («), p^ J 3 -b*, View, and alM Part* 1V. 
V, VI, VII, and Vni, paum, specially V. C (i) a'and 3. vol. v, pp. s>- 337 - 
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had been permanently undermined and its character enfeebled by i 
that great disaster; but Che HsnnlbsHc War, he would add, aec a 1 
terra co the creative period of Hellenic history. The scudwt of I 
Hellenic hiscory who wishes ‘to add to the knowledge of bis own 
subject^ should concentrate his attention on what went before. 

From the Hannibalic War onwards, it is his melancholy task to i 

trace how the healthy native tissue* of the stricken society were ‘ 

gradually eaten away by cancerous growths until death at last put ^ 
an end to the victim’s disorders. He is not called upon co study 
the physiology and the growth of these cancers themselves. It Is ' 
sufficient for him to record the destructive results of their ravages. | 

T have described the triumph of Barbarism and Religion^ Gibbon 
writes ss he brings his history to a dose.^ | 

Thus s student of Hellenic history and a student of Western i 
history may both be studying the last phase of Hellenic history and 
yet their fields of study may show very little common ground. The ; 
reason is that they are concerned respectively with two histories 
which overlap in time but which are nevertheless distinct from one I 

another. The student of Hellenic history, who Is following up the * 

social stratum that here still occupies the surface towards a point ^ 
where this particular stratum diaintegraces and disappears, is not > 
primarily intereated in the aocial stratum beneath it, whl^ only j 

appears on the surface beyond the point at which the object of his ^ 
own study comes to an end. Conversely, the student of Western j 
history, who is treeing this second stratum backwards from those j 
sections of it which lie exposed on the surface to the section which « 
is buried underground, regards the overlying stratum of the Hel- * 

lenic Society, which can teach him little a^t the subsequent 
history of the Western Society, as so much useless rock, which hw 
to be blasted away if he is to succeed m laying bare the sub* 
terranesn section of the Western stratum which he is attempting to 
trace back to its atarting-point. 

This invesiigation enables us to draw a positive conclusion 
regarding the backward extension of our Western Society in Time. 

Just as we found that the apatial extension of this ‘intelligible field’, ' 
while wider than that of any single nation belonging to it, was 
narrower, even in its most extensive spatial cross-section, than the * 
entire surface of the Earth and than the whole living generation of 
Mankind,so we now find that its backward extension in Time, while 
somewhat longer than that of any single nation belonging to it, is 
not so long, even when we take into account the length of its roots 
underground, as the span of Time during which the specie* of < 

which it is a representative has been in existence. This conclusion | 

* ^ DttliiH Old FaO iht Pomn Bnpirt, dupier Uxi. j 
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fulbws from the fact tbac» in the process of tracing the history of 
our Western Society baj^ard towards its origins, we strike upon 
the last phase of another society of the same kind, the origins of 
which evidently He considerably further bac^ in the past. 

This conclusion regarding the age and origins of the Western 
Society carries wchit a corollary i-egarding ‘the continuity of history*, 

‘The continuity of history’ is the most attractive of all the con¬ 
ceptions which have been Earned on the analogy of the ‘classical’ 
Western Physical Science by Western historians; yet, in view of its 
suspect origin, we must harden our hearts and criticize it in the 
light of the foregoing investigation. What, precisely> did the 
inventors of the term mean to imply? If they simply meant that 
'the continuity of history* was a particular instance of the con¬ 
tinuity of Life, then their formula is an unimpeachable but not very 
illuminating truism. Between all the manifestations of Life some 
kind of continuity is certainly discernible—between the amoeba 
and the vertebrate, between the ape and the human being, between 
parents and offspring in a family—but this continuity is so abstract 
that the apprehension of it only brings us to the threshold of 
understanding what Life is. We hardly b^in to learn anything 
about the nature of Life until we succeed in distinguishing the 
points of relative discontinuity in the ever-roUir^ stream—the 
bends which intervene between the straight reaches, the rapids 
which isolate from one another the quiet navigable stretches, the 
crests and troughs of the waves which arise when the waters are 
troubled, the seracs and crevasses which are fashioned by agelong 
pressure into a myriad forms when the waters are frozen into a 
glacier, In other words, the concept of continuity is only signifi¬ 
cant as a symbolic mental ba^ground on which we can plot out our 
perceptions of discontinuity in all their actual variety and coro- 
plezity. Let us apply this general observation concerologthe study 
of Life to the study of History. Does the term ‘continuity of 
history*, as used by modem Western historians, tacitly imply that 
the mass, momentum, volume, vriocity, and direction of the sooal 
stream ol human life are constant, or, short of bring literally 
constant, vary within such narrow limits that the vari^ons have no 
historical significance ? If the term carries any such implicadon sa 
this, then however attractive it may seem at first sight it is 
seriously misleading, ss is shown by Ac results of our inquiry into 
the backward Time-exteosioD of our Western Soacty. 

In studying Time-relations in History, our inquiry has demon¬ 
strated that wc must distinguish sharply between two degrees of 
continuity: the continuity between successive chapters, or suc¬ 
cessive periods and phases, in the history of one and the same 
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society, and the continuity between the Uvea of different societies. 
In tlie abstract, no doubt, the fact of continuity can be deraon> 
siraied in the latter case as well as in the former, however great the 
difference in the degree of continuity may be; but if we merely 
consider the two cases in the abstract and in isolation from one 
another, wc shall not increase our understanding of either. We 
must consider them comparatively, and from this angle of vision 
it is the relative discontinuity in the second case which ia the 
significant phenomenon. 

Wc might express the qualitative difference between these two 
kinds of continuity by an analogy from the lives of human beings. 
The chapters in the history of one and the same society resemble 
the successive experiences of a single person; the 'affiliations’ and 
‘app^entaiions’ between one society and another resemble the 
relations between parent and child. First, the child physicaUy 
Inherits certain qualities from the parents at conception; then, 
after the crisis of birth has produced a violent separation between 
mother and child, the child’s Ufe ia unconsciously moulded in 
infrncy by the parental environment; next, after it attains con¬ 
sciousness, its childish imagination is dominated by parental 
emotions and images; and later, as it grows up, it educates itself 
by deliberately studying its parents’ grown-up feelings and thoughts 
and imitating or eschewing their grown-up actions. The sum 
total of these parental influences upon the child is no doubt very 
great. Nevertheless, the child is in some sense a separate individual 
from the moment when it is conceived; and unless at maturity it 
makes itself independent of its parents and succeeds in solving the 
problems of life out of its own resources, it will not have become a 
new ‘grown-up’ person fit to procreate and educate children of its 
own. When wc compare the continuity between the lives of parent 
child with the continuity between the successive experiences 
in the life of one or other of these individuals, the relative dis¬ 
continuity in the phenomena of'apparentation’ and ‘affiliation’ ia the 
feature that strikes us as significant- Conception, birth, and death 
fix a great gulf between the lives of one individual and another: 

Inter eoim iectaat vital pause, vageque 

Deerrarunt passim motus ab aensJbus omnes.' 

V. SOME PROVISIONAL CONCLUSIONS 
The first stage of our inquiry has now reached its term, and it 
may be convenient to sum up our provisional conclusions. They 
can be stated as follows: 

(a) The ‘Intelligible fields of historical study’, whose limits we 
• LueretiM: Dt /if nun l^alyra, Bo«k Ill, U, SSi-s. 
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have roughly established by workiAg outwards and backwards ^om 
the standpoint of our own country in our own day, are societies 
which have a greater extension, in both Space and Time, than 
national states or city-states, or any other political communities.* 
(£) Such political communities (national states, city-statea, and 
the like) are not only narrower in their spatial extension and 
ahorter-lived in their Time-extension than the respective societies 
to which they belong, but their relation to these societies is that of 
inseparable parts to indivisible wholes. They are simply articu¬ 
lations of the true social entities and are not Independent entidv in 
themselves. Societies, not states, are *the social atoms’ with which 
students of history have to deal. 

(c) The societies of which national states like Great Britain or 
city-states like Athens are parts, while they are (unlike their parts) 
independent entities In the sense that each of them constitutes, by 
itself, an * intelligible field of historical study*, are at the same time 
related to one another in the sense that they are all representatives 
of a single species of society. 

No one of the particular societies which we have been study- 
embraces the whole of Mankind or extends spatially over the 
wnole habitable and navigable surface of the Planet or is coeval 
with the species of which it is one representative- Our Western 
Society, for example, which is still alive, was not conceived until 
the Hellenic Society had passed its maturity, while the Hellenic 
Society—even if (as is not the case) it proved, on being traced 
back, to be one of the original representatives of the species—has 
been extinct for twelve and a half centuries, so that In any case its 
complete life-span would fall short of the still uncompleted life¬ 
span of the species by that much already. 

(e) While the continuity between the histories of one society and 
another is very much sl^bcer in degree than the oontinuicy between 
different chapters In the history of any single society (indeed, so 

< T^a esceeptien oi sodetiei ilr«ady nmilitr, threc-^uiAcn of t ccorur7 tgo, 
to Ue Cobintau: 

*11 c*t nacacMin So bien enJi^uex d’*berS c« eue j’enwodi p*e une socUi^. Ce b*«j( 
p4J le emle plus ou awi cmMu dins kquel s'sxerce, mus uoe form o«i soul UM 
lutrc, uns souvcninetf dkcincte. L« r^ubli^ 4 ’AtbMu a’sHpis ub« smsM, noo plus 
quo 1« royiume de Mifidbi. du Pont ou ii Ciimt d*E^pt< su Minps dei Fita- 

mitei. Cl sont des fnemsots ds socktd qui so (noifennent sms deute. s« roppcocbiat 
ou M lubdivlscot soul li ^msson des )ou MTuridei quo ie ehirebe: mis doni l*cus- 
t«nci cu li coort ne eonstitue pa I’ssistsnci ou It mort d’uns seoMtd. Lour femKion 
n*est qu'un pMfMstine Icplus seuicni TnwHoire, et qui n’t qu’une ictMn borotft ou 
n^nc indironc lur It einluarion tu fitilieu de Uqualle eUe Ct que fintendi per 

soca^tt, c*at une r^nioo, plus ou moini p^rfiiie tu point dt vue pourioue. m&ii 
complM tu point de vuesoclsl.d'hon^s vjvtnt sousli diroeboa d*>d<esie»DUb]a et 
•ve« det liutinecs ideiuiques. Ainu I’Seypu. rAjfjrie, It Grtec. I'lnde, It Chine, oot 
<td ou lont sfMore Je tlUlire ed da society diftincwi oat dlrouk ieun deitinla, 
tbstrootion ftite da ptrtuibtnoos aufvesuei dins leun cooidtubons politique*.‘ 
de Gefeioetu, k Cotaa J. A .: £c^ nr itt Roar /funwfns. (PtHs 1853-5, 

PaiiuD.Dido<, 4 vels., vo). i, po. 
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much slighter ts virtually to differ in kind), yet in the Time-rekdoo 
between two particular societies of di^erent age—namely, the 
Western and tiic HeUenio—we have observed features which we 
may describe metaphorically as ‘apparentatlon’ and ‘affiliation*. 

In the light of these conclusions on matters of historical ket, we 
can draw certain other conclusions regarding History as a humane 
study. Its true concern is with the lives of societies in both their 
internal and their external aspects. The internal aspect is the 
articulation of the life of any given society into a series of chapters 
succeeding one another in time and into a number of communides 
living side by side. The external aspect is the relation of pardcular 
sociedes with one another, which has likewise to be studied In the 
two media of time and space. 

This view of history may be supported by a further quotation 
from Lord Acton, one of the greatest minds among modern 
Western historians, in whose career the sterilizing inriuence of 
Industrialism upon historical thought is tragicallv apparent. Less 
daring than Mommsen, Acton did not write his great book before 
reaching middle age, and so he never wrote it at all. The spirit of 
the dmes, which transformed Mommsen Into an editor of Latin 
inscriptions and an encyclopaedist of Roman Consdtutional Law, 
established its ascendency over Acton also. Mommsen’s History o/ 
the Konim RepuhMc was safely published in 1856 before the author 
had completed his thirty-ninth year. The idea of a History of 
Liberty never kded out of Acton’s rnind as long as he lived, but 
after his deatli in 1902 no manuscript of such a work was found 
among his papers, and several volumes of essays were a II that could 
be gleaned for posthumous publication by his literary emeu tors. 
Acton’s power of creative action was paralysed, partly perhaps by 
his inborn temperament, but almost certainly in larger measure 
by the unkvourable atmosphere of the times in which he lived. 
His 'History of Liberty’ would assuredly have been committed to 
paper if he had been a contemporary of Voltaire or Gibbon or 
Tu^tbut in the industrial age his vision of the intelligible whole 
was perpetually being obstructed by the misapplied ideals of the 

' eontributiofit to ibe ftudy of history juvcniUa. At the ihfoshold of 

mocuATy he pcrmenontly divertea study to edmJmureiien, tod it ie ae a 
philaeophie edviimsmcer fetket then u en effective phUoeephef ^et be he> nude hie 
nurk. Yet in theie iminonin erd fftententory emye W hw nt«de e (mtof perrMf^ent 
eonuibutfon to the ufidenMndins«rhietory ihon Acton titceoeded in n^ofrl^devMint 
■ Ions *t>d bbfiriouA life to hinonal induesy. Turoor'e esoeya on ih« itudy of hUtory 
ir«! the rwe dUwuraee 'Sur kt evenfiMt oi^e I’^tehliuecnenl du Chwunarae • 

i rocurfe eu gesM hunain’, delivered «t the sorhonne on the 3rd July and the ixth 
epimber. the 'Ee^iuaM d'UA pUn d« irdofiaphie politique’; the *?ian de deux 
diaeoun eur Inistwre univenelle’s and the ’Plto eccond dsMuM eur I'hiiteire 
u ruveneUe. done I'objet ter* lee prosrdo de reeeni humain’. Tileae aaaaya, tosethar »icb 
aone illundnadns ^penodea et frasmaote'. will be found on pp. t&OH^ of the ae o^d 
eoluma of tbe adiuod of Tursei'a coUaetad werte which was puliliibad at Paiia in 1844 
by GiuHaumia. ^ 
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exploitation of raw materials and the Division of Labour.* Just as 
Moizixnsen’s name will always be assodated with the Corput 
Insmptiomim Latinanm, so Acton’s name will be with Tkt Cam'- 
hri^$ Modem though, less fortunate than Mommsen in 

this agabi he did not live to carry to completion the great com¬ 
posite work which he planned and initiated. 

In hb letter to the contributors to The Cambridge Modem 
Uieto^^ dated the 12th March 1898, Acton gave thb glimpse of 
the vbioQ that was in him: 

‘By Universal History I understand that which is dbdiu:! from the 
combined hbtotv of all countries, which b not a rope of sand, but a 
continuous development, and b not a burden on the memory, but an 
illumination of the soul. It moves in a auccearion to which the nations 
are subridb^. Their stoty will be told, not for their own sake, but In 
reference and subordination to a higher scries, according to time and 
degree in which they contribute to ^e common fortunes of Mankind. ’ 

It wu a tragedy that the great historian who gained thb Pisgah 
sight of the Promised Land should not have lived to cross over at 
the head of tht followers whom he had led to the threshold. Was 
not Moses a greater leader than Joshua? And was not David, who 
hewed and assembled and fashioned the materiab for the building 
of the Temple, a greater hero than Solomon, who had simply to 

E ut together the laboriously wrought blocks and beams which hb 
ither had placed ready to hb hand ? Could Solomon ever have 
built the Temple if he had not been able to begin where David 
left oif ? Could Joshua ever have conquered the Promised Land if 
Mosea had not shepherded the Israelites across the Wilderness to 
the brink of Jordan ? Who are we to criticize our predecessors into 
whose laboturs we have entered? If ActonU career was a tragedy, 
is not our criticism of Acton and the other Western hbtorians of 
hb generation and hb school an act of ingratitude and impiety ? 

> WM... the d««ifenMt9 ipak before he rud that «w rdwHit, 

whether in print «t mmweript. thet luodend lertKly hh output. Hta prt^eet^ 
Huury t4 Ltifrn vei, from the Sm, impeaeibk of eehievccneht It woijd heve te<)uir<d 
the inteUecti of Kipoftonend Julius CeaMeeombtned, end (be lifttime of the petneixha, 
to hev« executed that project ee Acton eppeen to lurre pluwcd it. A Hin^ 
befiwnine wlib the tnclenc world end curted dows to ouf own dey. to be Msec stately 
upon onrinel seuicei, traiiBfr beeb of the inadtutione which securH it. the ponons vho 
feufht M it. end (be ideee vaieb etprened it. ead tebiag note of ill tfut ecboUre had 
Written about ererr eeveial pocuon of the rubiect. wie, and It. beyond the reach of a 
oin(le aim. FrohaMr tewarda ibe doee of bJe fife Acron had felt tiu. llte Camhridf* 
M^«m History, whieb required the eo>opentioo of ao loany epeciiUsti. wee to 
teaUy but e fneaum of thu groai project. 

Hie life nerte in en eec of minute epeciillim suit elways be at once (be 

and the catMCtopbe of dioee who take all bnowlecbe for tbeir province. 

‘Hie aehievwnefit ie eometbiaf differant from any book. Aetoa'e life^vofk me, in 
fact, himeelf... . Thoea who are nice in eompanaooe may weisb a^aioet the book loet 
the man eacwdi T^oee who loved him will know ao oaubt, (lecroduecioa co Th* 
Uittery tj i^Mdeai tthrr Stny4 by John Entrich E 4 wvd DaJb«f(-Actoa, &rw 
Baeon Actoo. edited with an iatroduetloa by J, K. Fioie aod R. V. Laurence (Leadon 
1907 WamiUao).) 
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Perhaps wc may defend ourselves by pointing out that Acton and 
his cootemporaries, in th^ day, were no less critical of their own 
predecessors—the Gibbons and the Voltaires- In the world of 
scholarship, to give and take criticism is all in the day*8 work; and, 
each In our day, we may criticize our predecessors without becom> 
ing guilty of presumption so long as we are able to look forward 
without rancour to b^g criticized in our turn by our successors 
when our day is past. This is simply one out of many applica* 
tions of an ethical *law* which is so fundamental that Its classic 
illustrations are to be found in primitive ritual and mythology, 
In the ritual of the Golden Bough at Nemi, ‘the priest who slew 
the slayer and shall himself be sUtn’ was &ee from blood-gulitin^ 
because he bad paid for doing what his predecessor had done by 
dooming hirnself to suffer his predecessor’s fate at the hands of 
hia successor. In the mythology of Olympus, Cronos overthrew 
Uranus in order to be overthrown in his turn by Zeus. 

$t rpia- 

KT^pcs pliffrai 

Moreover, in the realm of thought, this inevitable destiny Is no 
tragedy on a philosophic view, because the thinker who Is stir* 
passed is not thereby superseded. If the touchstone of cridcism 
proves his thought true metal, this means that he has added one 
more burnished link to the golden chain. He has poured into the 
ever^rolling stream of thought one more bucketful of pure water 
which will swell the river’s volume and flow onward in its current 
^ beyond that point on the bank where the mortal who made hla 
contribution has stood for a moment of Time, and long after his 
intervention has been forgotten. 

Cedit eiuzn rerum novitate extrusa vetuscas 
semper, et ex alus aliud reparare oecessest; 
nec quisquam in barathrum nee Tartara dedltur atra: 
oiateries opus eat ut crescant posters saecla; 
quae tamen oouua le rita perfimeta sequentur: 
nec minus ergo ante haec quam tu ceadere, cadentque. 
dc alld ex alio itunquam desistec odri 
vitaque mandpio nulU datur, omnibus usu.^ 

Furthermore, these universal conditions—the three conditions 
of cridcism, transicoriness, and succession under which the scholar 
has to do his work—arc not mere arbitrary decrees, imposed from 
vdthout, to which the wise man bows, as the Stoic Cleanthcs bowed 
to the dictates of Zeus,^ because he knows that they are ineluctable. 

' A«Knylui; <ifsnmwN, U. c7>->. 

* Lumttiu: Dt Rgnm Book 1(1, U. 96^i. 

* 'Hie PMUS« will b« fouad jn von Amim, J.; Suie«n$m Vtitryti PrormnUt. vol, L 

p« llo* 
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They are conditions that arise from the nature of scholarship it- 
self, which makes its progress by a rhythmic alternation between 
two activities—the collection of materials and their arrangement, 
the finding of facta and thdr interpretation—just as a physical 
organism Lives and grows by an alternation between eating and 
digestion. The old fable of die belly and the members points the 
moral that neither activity ia superior or inferior, prior or posterior, 
primary or parasitic, but that each is inseparable from the other as 
a part of the same whole and complementary to the other as a phase 
in the same rccurrenc process. For the alternation perpetually 
recurs in virtue of the very nature of thou^t. When the mind is 
employed in finding facts, its sheer success inhibits it sooner or 
later from fact-finding uninterruptedly ad irtfinittm. Sooner or 
later it finds itself so fonoidably beleaguered by the mass of facts 
which it has gathered round it that, until it has sorted them out and 
arranged them In some kind of order, it can no longer sally out into 
the Universe to gather more. Then the mind changes its activity 
perforce and employs itself for a season in making syntheses and 
interpretations. Yet now, once again, its sheer success inhibits it 
from working, uninterruptedly and ad infimtum, at bringing order 
out of chaos. Sooner or later, it finds that it has reduced to order 
all those materials which it had collected in its last fact-finding 
reconnaissance. Fresh facts must now be found before the process 
of synthesis and interpretation can be carried further. And so, in 
due course, the mind changes its activity once more and issues out, 
by the new paths which it has cleared for itself, into the Universe 
t^t ever awaits Its coming in order to gather facts there ag;am, as 
before, until the time approaches for the next attempt at synthesis 
and interpretation on a new plan and perhaps on a larger scale. 
No collection of facts is ever complete, because the Universe is 
without bounds. And no synthesis or interpretadon is ever final, 
because there are always faesh facts to be found after the first 
collection has been provisionally arranged. 

This rhythm is native to thought in all its difierent channels. In 
the channel of Physical Science, we have seen that thought has 
recently passed out of a fact-finding phase into the nest phase of 
synthesis and interpretation.' In the ^annel of historical thought, 

< A clMfiiShccd rMoanitMn of tUl ehinge of etisM ir> ttae procea* of 

U found, for to tbt H*rv«iw» OfODonirhi^w dokwwJ Mih« 

t«th OetoUr t«ii is London, at tbe Royal CoUegc of Phyaieauu. by Dr. Robert 
KutohiMT. w lePMUd in rh nmuoftbe wtb October , 

•U> tbe eoMfanai of bw«led««. they bed iiraseaM edventeaw mUi tbe 

nun of Her^'e d«r. Our denftf nib«c*u tber, omns M tbe ecomuleQoo of b»o«* 
ledM. SciesGC rruebt be auffoeeted In )ts own lecretiesAi e remedy for that vu om of 
the prMiine needi of out aenenoon. It w»i no tow peesiUe for eny meo to We ell 
kaowledreler hit prevtoee, SMcnliem wa inovtuble; but tfaoui^reurtbto ie Ae 
■ccuaulMOS of note, it wee bek for the philoMpby ef koowledae. There too utse 
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we mty foresee that a corresponding (zaruition ^omthe fact>lindm| 
to the synthetic and iDterpretative activity is destined to cake place 
to-day or to-morrow. 

'Data of one kind or another are not so diiSculc co obtain; but 
generalisation ia another matter. The aodal scientist may ment the 
premature generalisations of his predeceasors. He will himself not get 
very far unless be himself tentatively generalises; unless, in a word, be 
has ideas as well as data. Essays invescigatloos may be piled 
mounoin-bigh; they will never by themselves coostirute a science or a 
philosophy of economics, psychology or socie^. The two processes— 
the making of hypotheses and the gathering of data—muse go on 
together, reacting upon each other. For in the social Kiences, as else¬ 
where, generaliswon is at once a test of and a stimulus to minute and 
realistic research. The generalisations wiU not endure; why should they f 
They have not endured in mathematics, physics and chemistry. But, 
then, neither have the data. Science, social or other, is a structure: '*A 
series of judgments, revised without ceauog. goes to make up the 
incontescshle progress of Spence. We must h^eve in this progress, but 
we must never accord more than a limited amount of confidence to the 
forms in which it is auccessively veeted.” 

As we punue our Study of History, we shall find* that this 
rhythmic alternation between two antithetic yet complementary 
activities, which is native to thought in general and to historic^ 
thought in particular, is also native to History itself. 

speculation ind loo little use of die imaaiiwtioo; end mettsetentifKlIcenture wm btffea 
ift idee*. It misht be a pood ihin^ if tbere were e doM tune in laberiMrY iverit for, uy, 
Sve year*, to enable then to diiest the huge aocu&uhieon of knowledge they elraiay 
ptnemd ind to think out new lines of advaneo.* 

' . Abrehent; C^aforratio.' Arntrieoi, Otrmam (Oxford !910, UnU 

reniry Praia), m . : j, qocrtsi Duebus, S.: Perwwr.' tJtt hituty o Afif^^Zagliih 
Osniktion: Pnafidelphia tiw 1920, Seundets), p. tlx. 

* IQ Pan 11. B. bale*. 



C. THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF CIVILIZATIONS 
I. A SURVEY OF SOCJSTIES OP THE SPECIES 
(a) A PLAN DP OPERATIONS 

I N the precedii^ investigation> we have eatablidhed the eRistence 
of societies which (unlike their articulations called states) are 
independent entities in the sense that each of them constitutes by 
itself an 'intelligible field of historical study*, but which at the 
same time are all representatives of a single species. The next step 
in a study of History is to find out more about the spedes to which 
such societies belong; and the natural way to proceed is to make 
a comparative study of the societies belonging to it. The necessary 
prelude to this comparative study is to identify as many representa¬ 
tives of the species as we can. 

For this preliminary survey, certain simple operations surest 
themselves. 

First, we start with five living represenatives of the species—the 
Western, Orthodox Christian, Islamic, Hindu, and Far Eastern 
societies—which we have identified already. 

Second, we may search for representatives of the species, belong- 
ing to an older generation, to which the other four of the living five 
may be * afiiliat^’ in the way in which our Western Society has been 
found to be 'affiliated* to a now extinct society which we have caUed 
the Hellenic. 

Third, we may examine our two sets of what appear to be 
fossilized relics of societies now extinct: namely, the one set which 
Includes the Monophysite Chriatians of Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, and Abyssinia, the Nestorian Christians of Kurdistan and 
Malabar, the Jews, and the Parsees; and the other set which 
includes the Lamaisdc Mahayaman Buddhists of Tibet and Mon¬ 
golia and the Hinayanlsn Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, 
and the Jains of India. These fossils may either prove to be 
remnants of extinct societies which we have identified already, or 
they may give us clues to other representatives of the species on 
which we have not yet laid hand. 

Fourth, we may trace back to its source the Hfc-history of any 
extinct society which we have succeeded in identifying in this way, 
in order to find out whether it is ‘affiliated’ or otherwise rebted, in 
its turn, to some other society that U one generation older again. 

Fifth, if the preceding operations succeed even so far as to 
enable us to double the number of specimens with which we start, 

• Ftfll.B, 
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we may find ourselves in a position to pass over from the genea* 
logical Co the comparative method: that is to say» we may be able, 
in a survey of our Hcerary and archaeological records, to identify, by 
analogy with the spedmens identified already, some additional 
representativea of the species which are neither themselves alive 
tO'day nor are related to any of the living representatives by 
'apparentation* or any other kind of relation, either in the first or 
in the second degree, and which have not left their trace on the 
world of our day in the form of fossils. 

Sixth and last, we may search (on the lines of the second of our 
operations) for otherwise unidentified societies which may be 
^apparented* or otherwise related to any of the societies which the 
fifth of our operations may have brou^t to light. 

Before we attempt to carry out thU plan of campaign, there is 
a question of proo^ure which we have to decide: are the 

tokens of Apparentadon-and-AfhUation which we are to look out 
for, and whlc^ we are to accept as valid if we find them, in opera* 
tions two, four, and six?' Let us try, for working purposes, to 
determine our tokens empirically by examining the particular 
example of AfTiliauon*and*Apparentation which has come to our 
notice already namely, the historical relation between the Western 
Society and the Hellenic Society. In investigating the relation 
between these two societies, we across several social pheno¬ 
mena which were evidently of the essence of the relation and 
which were also so distinct and striking in this instance that we 
might reasonably expect to recc^ize other instances of them if 
they occurred in our survey of reJatioos between other societies. 

The first of these phenomena was the Roman Empire: a ‘uni* 
venal state*,^ incorporatii^ the whole of the Hellenic Society in a 
single political community in the last phase of Hellenic history, 
upon which we stumbled in trying to trace the history of the 
Western Society back to its roots. This phenomenon of a ‘uni¬ 
versal state’ is striking because it stands out in sharp contrast to the 
multiplicity of local states— feritura which the Hel* 

lenic Society had been articulated before the Roman Empire arose, 
and in equ^y sharp contrast to the similar multiplid^ of local 
states into which out own Western Society has been articulated 
ever since It emerged from the ruins in which the Hellenic Society 

< In Uk life of Uu Hedeaic Soe'ety, In which pcreiRi »ere pecnutted by mcUI cob* 
veniion, knd so( forUddm by kw, to rwudkte rcip«raibiijry &r ficw^bom childrco 
4 nd to cipoM (hem eithaf to periih or W M bnusbl up by tome eompMoioBote p«mcc 
by, it waft tbe cuatom n leavewitb iha expt^d lome token* of Idandty 

in order thet a peaalbUity of ra*eatiblifthin» ithrtietu between child v}d p.r«nu naigat 
be kept open 10 neet the pcrbftpft improbable Mndnfeaey of the chdd ntviviDg. 

* Jo I. B (iv), above. 

> Thia pbehoaieruio of ^Uotvcraal Staica' i* cxacuAed further ia Fart VI, below. 

* Virgin li. 1.4^. 
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was left after the Roroan Empire’s £aHThe outlines of the Romao 
Empire in the time^dimeosion are adll further sharpened by the 
qualitative difterence between :t and the dispensations which 
preceded and followed it immediately. We found that it was 
immediately preceded by what we may call a ‘Time of Troubles’,* 
going back at least aa far as the Hannlbalic War,^ in which the 
Hellenic Society was no longer creative and was indeed patently in 
dedine—a decline which the GatabUshment of the Roman Empire 
arrested for a time but which proved Ln the end to be the symptom 
of an incurable and deadly disease that eventually destroyed the 
Hellenic Society, and the Roman Empire with it.* Again, the 
Roman Empire, when it fell, was Immediately followed by a kind 
of‘interregnum’ between the disappearance of the Hellenic Society 
and the emergence of our Western Society. 

In that part of the former domain of the Roman Empire which 
eventually became the cradle of our Western Society, the vacuum 
in the time-dimension which is represented by this ‘interregnum’ 
was filled by two institutions which were alike in being transitional, 
though there was a vast difference in the degree of importance of 
thdr respective historical functions. These institutions were ‘the 
Church’ established by the spread of the Christian reli^on through 
the interior of the Roman Empire, and a bevy of ephemeral ‘suc¬ 
cessor-states’ arising on the former territory of the Empire out of the 
socalled Vdlkerwandening^ of‘the Barbarians’ from the no-man’s* 
land beyond the Imperial frontiers. 

Placing ourselves at the standpoint of the Hellenic Society,^ we 
have called the Christians ‘the internal proletariat’ and the Bar¬ 
barians ‘the external proletariat’ of this society in its last phase, 
when the leaven of creativeness in the Hellenic culture had lost 
its power to transfigure Mankind, and when even the salt of the 
Hellenic tradition bad lost its savour, so that ‘the heirs of the king¬ 
dom’^ of Hellenism had ceased to perform their fathers’ function as 
pioneers in one of the great experiences of Humanity snd had 
degenerated into a ‘dominant minority’, holding down by might 

I TM» doubk eontfiK b«i«Mn th« RoiiMn Empir« tad rbe po li ti c i l fomaciou b7 
vfaich it wta preceded and igcceetkd rccpeedrely m brousM out by FneMo in 
•loquent pocaofu qyoM on pp. ui sod 34*. bel^. 

1 Tbe <]«i>eal *Tim« of T^nea’, iec wbicb (b« sune ««9 oristnvh' * 

of ftuHiMi hiiterj at the oponisB of tita Mvencaaecb ceanify of the Chmoas 
ErailAe api^e of 'tba Falaa Druin* vn in tequal^ ....... 

1 Oo f f^ f iaveatifttieo, we thail flAd chat this Time of Tieuojec' in the Heuanie 
World, iffifnadiatelr procodiM aatabliahment of tba Romas Empire, went back net 
nwf«ly to th« Hinnibolk War^ to tba PaMponneoMn War. t .<. ewie* aa fat back u tha 
Hianibalk War from the daw of tba raiabliahoMfit of Uw Empiro, wbieh for coaveiucw 
«« may equate eoeeaatioDaUy with the daw of the Battle of Aodum, ».«. 31 s c. (Saa 
IV. C<M>(b) I, voi. iv, pp. 63-3, balou.) 

' For the eeurM of iho decline, •<« ^ctKet Part V, pa#tei, bdow. 

* 'nw Wandencur of the Nutoru'. 

* See pp. 4t-3, above. 


' Jamea ii. 5. 
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and main a proletarian underworld which no longer voluntarily 
followed their lead, as, in our own Western World in the eighteenth 
century of the Christian era, the English Protestant Ascendancy in 
Ireland held down the Catholic Irishry. 

The progressive estrangement of the ‘mtemsl proletariat’ of the 
Hellemc World from the ’dominant minority’ in the course of the 
decline of the Hellenic CiWlifation has been vividly portrayed by a 
nineteenth-century French philosopher from whose work we have 
quoted already. 

'On a admir^ avec raison TextrSme hemogentit^ d'idiea et de vues qui, 
duw les ^tats giecs de la belle ^poque, dirigeiic le corps entler des 
dtoyeos.... A Rome, avant ha guerres puniques, iJ en de mime, ct 
la dvilisadon du pays itait uolforme, Inconteatie. Dans sa de 
procider, eUe s'^tendait du malcre k TescUve; tout le monde y partid- 
pait k des degr^ divers, mais ne partici^t qu’k elle, Depuia les 
guenes pujuques cher les successeuis de Romulus, et chez tous les 
Grece depuis Pfricite et surtout depuis Philippe, ce carsccire d'bomo- 
g^ndt^ tendit de plus en plus k s’alt^rer. Le mdlange plus grand des 
nations amena le endange des civilisations, et il en r^lta un produit 
exer d ne m ent multiple, vh savant, beaucoup plus rafliod que I'antique 
culture, qui avalt cet ioconvdnient espitd, en Italie comme dans 
I'Hc l lade. de n'exister que pour les classes supdrieures, et de laiaser les 
couches de dessous tout k fait ignotaotes dc sa nature, de see mdrites et 
de ees voies. La civilisation romaine, apida les grandes guenes d'Asie, 
fut sans doute une manifestation puissante du gdtiie humain; cependant, 
k I'exception des rhdceurs grecs, qui en foumissaient Is partie transcen- 
dantale, des juiisconsultes syriens, qui vinrent lui composer un systdme 
de bis sthde, dgalitaire et mooarchique, des hommes riches, eogagds 
dans I’adjmnistration publique ou dans les entreprises d'argent, et 
enSn des gens de bisir et de plaiair, elJe eut ce mslheur de no jamais 
dtre que subie par les masses. . . De sorte qu'au-dessous de ce qu’on 
pourrait applet les classes sodsles, vjvaient des multitudes innom- 
brables, mvilisdes sutrement que le monde offidel, ou n’ayant pas du 
tout de civilisation. C'dtait done la mlnoritd du peuple remain qui, en 
possession du secret, y attachait quelque prix. VoUk un exempb d'une 
dvilisatioo sccept^e et r^gnante, non plus par la conviction des peoples 
qu’elle eouvm, mais par leur ^uisement, 1^ faiblwM, leur abandon.’> 

The state of mind in which ‘the dominant minority’ lives out its 
life-In>death-^ life which eventually becomes as burdensome to 
those who live it as it is for those who pay for it to be lived—has 
been described with profound psychological insight by a Roman 
poet of the last generatioo of the ‘Time of Troubles’, who knew 

' D« G«bIot«u, d(..vel. L pp.^j«4, Itia evid«nith«t«ein4y res«rd *the internal 
prdettmr aad ‘tb< eruoal prdearut’ «f « deeUojnedvtluatien «ithei u vinicu of dr 
M pdTwicd upoB ihe dominKu mirtoriey', MuiduaB to ibe standpekt in nbieh we oljce 
ouraetvoa. 
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it first hand the distracted Roman masters of a devastated Hellenic 
World: 

Si possent homines* prolnde ae sentire videntiu 
pOMUS inesse aoimo quod ae gravitate fatiget, 
e quibus id fiat caiisis quoque noscere et unde 
tsnta mall tanquam moles in pectore coostet, 
baud its ^tam agerent uc nvioc plenmque videmus 
quid aibi quJsque velit nescire et quaerere semper 
commutare locum quasi onus deponere possit. 
exit saepe foras magnU ex aedibus ille 
esse domi quem penaesumst, subhoque [revertit}, 
quippe foris nilo melius qui seadat esse, 
currit agens mannos ad vllUm praedpitanter, 
auxibum tectla quad feire ardentibus bstans; 
osdtat extemplo* tetigit cum limina viUae, 
aut abit in somnurn gravb atque oblivU qiuerit, 
aut etiam properans urbem petit atque revisit, 
boc se quisque modo fugita^ quem scUicetr ut fit, 
effugere hauid pods »t; ingratis baeret et o^t 
propterea, morbi quia causam non tenet aeger.' 

These lines of Lucretius may . be capped by a passage &om 
Goethe, in which the modem Western poet describes the same 
apiritud malady with the same masterly touch: 

SoU er gehen, soil er komnen? 

Der Enbchlusa Jet ihm genommen; 

Auf gebahnten Weges T^tte 
Wankt er tastend lulbe Schrltte, 

Er veiliert slcb itnmer defer, 

Siehet alle Dinge schiefer, 

Slch und andre lasdg drQckend, 

Atem holeod und ersdcbend; 

Nioht ersdckt und ohne Leb^ 

Niche veiTweifelnd, nicht ergeben. 

So do unaufhaltsam RoUen, 

Schmerrlich Laasen, widrig SoUen, 

Bald Befreiei), bald ErdrQ^en, 

Hslber Schlaf uod achJecht Erquldceo 
Heftct ibn an adne StcUe 
Ufld bereitet ibn aur 

This was the moral incubus against which ‘the inienwl prole¬ 
tariat* and ‘the external proletariat* of the declining Hellenic Society 
reacted each after its lund—*thc internal prolecanat* through the 
Christian Church* and ‘the external proletariat* through the 


I LuMbu*; Dt H/rvm Naiura, Book III. U. >e$j-7e. 

* Gootho: fU«K, U. ii47t-S6. , , , ..... 

I It ia (i^Saet tkat Lucrenu't cure for tbe ipintiul oulidv whicb n« 
in (be pimgo bare quoted i* eomnmded ia kaguafe at •ueh « QuuBtA Savour that 
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Barbaiian YdlkerwaAdening —and m ihe msdtution$ through 
which these proletarian reacdoos were expressed we have two more 
phenomena w'hich may serve our turn as tokens of Apparentation- 
and-AiEliation. 

The Christian Church is, of coursoi as striking a phenomenon as 
the Roman Empire—in the hrst place by reason of the * universality* 
which it acquired from the Empire by growing up within its 
framework and deliberately taking the Empire*s organisation as 
the basis of its own.* The Roman 'universal state’ incorporated in 
itself the whole of the disintegrattog HeUenic Society—''the 
dominant minority’ which was maintaining itself on the surface, 
'the internal proletariat’ which waa pressing up from below, and 
'the external proletariat’ which was pressing in irom outside. The 
'Catholic Church’* in its first phase conformed to the pattern of the 
Roman poHdea! universe by incorporating into itself the whole of 
'the internal proletariat’. In this phase, the universality of the 
Church fell short of that of the Empire inasmuch as it embraced 
only one of the three elements which the Empire in some sense 
held ^ether. On the other hand, the Church’s hoW over the 
affections and the allegiance of 'the intemal proletariat’ was far 
greater than the Empire’s hold over either portion of the proletarian 
underworld, because the Church had b^n established by 'the 
mternal proletariat’ themselves out of their own spirituU and 
material resources in order to satisfy their own sense of their own 
needs, whereas the Empire presented itself to them as an alien 
institution imposed upon them by force. 

Thus, while the Empire was a house built upon the sands, which 
collapsed at a touch when the waters of 'the external proletariat’ 
came and went in the spate of the Vdikerwanderung, ^e Church 
proved, under this ordeal, to be a house founded upon the rock. 
We might express the same contrast in another simile by com* 
paring the Empire to an old tree whose roots gradually decayed 
until a breath of wind was enough to tear them up and overthrow 
die solid trunk which tempests could not bend, and the Church to 
a young sapling whose stem swayed in the breeze while its roots 
remained firmly planted deep in the soil. In short, during the 
time when the Empire and the Church coexisted as occupants of 
the same field, the Empire was dead-alive while the Church was 

no roider who ic«co«d the** Une* without knowics ibeir sutbonUp would pucia (hit 
tbof wett wnrten by \ pro-ChrudoBpMt. The piottge procoodo: 

QuftA bene u ndev. iem fobiu quleque r«] ieti* 
oUujim ptemufTk •nideoe cosnoactro rtmm, 
temjmii oetenu quenJem. noo unhu boree, 
imbisirur statui, ut quo oit moneUbue omnie 
■otM) poet Bonom quK reseet eumque, fnenende. 

' For « etnenl oxaminttiM ef the inatiruiMn of univenel chur^ee, ice Pert VII, 
btlow. * The Greek idjeetive KoMd^ig •• the Letin edjeam uiwpirw. 
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animated by a fresh vitality. And so, when the moribund Empire 
fell, the ensuing ‘interregnum’ gave the living Church an oppor¬ 
tunity to perform an act of creation. The Church then played the 
part of a chrysalis out of which there emerged in the fullness of 
time a new society of the same species as the old society which had 
disappeared—but disappeared without carrying away the ChUrch 
in its min as it carried away the Empire, Thus the Catholic 
Church, like the Roman God Janus, was a figure with two faces: in 
one aspect the refuge of ‘the intern^ proletariat* of an old society 
in decline, and in another aspect the chrysalis of a new society in 
gestation. Since the two societies—the Hellenic and the Western— 
into whose histories the Church entered in these quite different 
ways stood to one another in the relation which we have called 
Apparentation-and*Affiliation, we may take the phenomenon of a 
universal church playing this dual role tw-d-w any two given 
societies as one of our tokens that such a pair of societies are 
‘apparented-and-affiliated’ to one another. 

The essence of the Christian Church, which at once differentiates 
it as an instituiioo from the Roman Empire and explains how it 
was able to go on living and growing when the Empire perished, 
was the germ of creative power which it harboured, under ap¬ 
parently unfrvourable conditions, in a social environment where 
the once potent iac%enou8 forces of creation had failed.* We have 
found tlut this spark of life which was afterwards fostered and 
fanned into a flame was in fact introduced into the Hellenic World 
by ‘natives’ of Oriental worlds from whose broken ranks ‘the in¬ 
ternal proleuriat’ of the Hellenic Society was forcibly reemited— 
expatriated Oriental slaves and Oriental populations that were sub¬ 
jugated in sitv by Macedonian and Roman arms without being 
uprooted } This alien origin of the spark of life latent in the Christian 
Church—alien, that is, from the indigenous tradition of the society 
by whose internal proletariat the Church was established—is 
another point which may possibly serve as a token for idenu^dng 
other universal churches that have played an analogous role in the 
Apparentation-and-Affiliadon of other societies, At the same time 
we need not treat the presence of this feature as essential, and need 
not rule out other churches from our category a priori if we happen 
to find that their ‘sparks of life’—or ‘germs of creative power*—are 
not ali en from but indigenous to the societies among whose 
internal proletariats these churches have arisen 


• Excawm env^M, iriiqtM fclietu ...... .. , 

Di <ujbui ifnp«nuai hoe acetem. (Virgfl, Aentid. Sook II, U. SJi-s*} 

> Fee ^ vm^'anal ehurchai on fha tfiterion of Ota f^ominafitlv 

••lieiv' Of pradofFiiMnt))' 'indigerfous* orkpn of ihe«t if«ifa»on», *ae V. C (in), Tt*u III. 
ve], vi, p, jM, beiow. 
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A third phenomtfion which is assocuced with the Apparentatlon- 
and'Affiliatiofl of (he Helleotc and the Westem Society is the 
VdlkenvanderuAg la which ‘the external proletariat’ of the Hel¬ 
lenic Society came down in spate from the no-man’s-Und beyond 
the frontiers of the Roman Empire—Germans and Slavs h’Om the 
forests of Korthem Europe, Sannatians and Huns from the Eurasian 
Steppe, Saracens the Arabian Peninsula, Berbers from the 
Atlas and the Sahara. The ephemeral ‘aucce$$or-states* which were 
set up on the former territories of the Roman Empire by these 
barbarian war-bands shared the stage of history with the Church 
during the interregnum between the disappearance of the Hellenlo 
Society and the emcrgenee of our Western Society—an Inter¬ 
regnum which was the barbarians* ‘heroic age*.’ 

We may observe, however, that in comparison with the role of 
the Church the role of the Barbarians during this interlude was 
insignificant. The Church, as we have seen, was intimately con¬ 
cerned and not just accidentally associated with the ‘alBliation’ of 
our Western Society to the Hellenic Society. Its role vU-d-vU the 
'affiliated* society was creative. It was the chrysalis out of which 
our Western Society eme^ed. On the other hand, the Barbarian 
‘successor-statea* of the Roman Empire were not the chrysalides of 
ffie local states into which the Western Society eventually articulated 
itself after its eme^ence. Almost.all of them perished by violence 
before the interregnum following the fall of the Roman Empire 
came to an end.* The Vandals and Ostrogoths were overthrovm by 
counter-attacks on the pan of the Roman Empire itself. The last 
convulsive flicker of the Roman flame sufficed to bum these poor 
moths to cinders. Others were overthrown in fratricidal war^re: 
the Vis^oths received the first blow from the Franks and the 
coup de grdcc from the Arabs; the Gepids were exterminated by a 
concerted attack on the part of the Avars and the Lombards; the 
struggle for hegemony between the states of the Barbarian ‘Hep¬ 
tarchy’ in Britain ended in the overthrow of all the rest by Weasex, 
The fw sxirvivors of this Ishtnaeliush struggle for existence 
incontmently d^enerated and then vegeuted on as/<zsn4mfr until 
ffiey were extinguished by new political forces which possessed (he 
indispensable germ of creative power. Thus the Merovingian and 
the Lombard dynasties were brushed aside by the Carolingians in 
order to dear the ground at last for lajdng the political foundations 
of a new Western Society. The Umayyads were brushed aside by 
the ‘Abbasids in order to resume, in the life of an old Oriental 
Society, an indigenous movement which had been interrupted, a 

, ' Thu pb€fwm«n6n of 'herme ifct* acedmeBtied b? VfilUrvaAdapdJisea h «umic>ed 
uiPkn VIJI, beJow. 

» On this peiai»«« further Hn VIH, btlow. 
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thousand )^ars earlier, by the violent intrusion of the Hellenic 
Society through the conquests of Alexmider the Great.' In fine, 
there are only two out of all the Barbarian ^successor-states* of the 
Roman Empire that can be shown to have any lineal descendants 
among the local states into which the Western World is articulated 
to-day. The first of these two states is AustrasU, a fragment of the 
Frankish ‘succcssor-atacc’ of the Roman Empire which was rescued 
from decay by the Church and was fashioned into the nucleus of 
the Carolingian Empire. Through this process of reconstruction, 
the Austrasian-Frankish 'successor-state’ indirectly gave rise to the 
local states which arose in the West out of the Carolingian Empire’s 
ruins. The second *$ucces80r-$tate’ that has leR issue is Wessea, 
which incorporated itself into the Kingdom of England, which 
eventually incorporated itself in turn into the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain. This historical continuity between the Wessex of 
the Incerregnum preceding the emergence of our Western Society 
and the Great Britain of to-day may be regarded as one of those 
exceptions that prove a rule.* 

Thus the VOlkerwanderuog and its ephemeral products—the 
Barbarian 'successor-states’—are tokens, like the Church and the 
Empire, of the 'affiliation' of the Western Society to the Hellenic; 
but, like the Empire and uoHke the Church, they are tokens and no 
more. When we cum from the study of symptoms to the study of 
causes, we find that, whereas the Church bdoi^ed to the future 
as well as to the past, the Barbarian 'successor-states’, as well as 
the Empire, belonged to the past wholly and exclusively.’ The rise 


^ Forthc b«fve«a C^wtart in 8p»cc*> s«e IX. bel«w, 

> WiM«x wcCTtwftiJ. uiMnj tbe Stfbirun '*ue«««of-ttmet* «f ihc R«san 

Empin. in • ftioi/e? At 6r»t tti* explxnabon miihl be ei^eered t» be 

MMn^o^che iheltctcd iituuion e? • iWe ettabluhed in an aJlrr trbia 

whieb «aa fr»n cne Eurepeen continent. Actually the '«•! eiplanaticn la 

ptecMr tb* csnirarv of thia. WoMa von a future hr bareelf becauic the reaned 
lUGCeMullv to an cru^l tha ehaltenfe to which ahe roapendee uu the inb^en 


boAca into life m Kinx AUreS’a a*y. On thie pwnt, lee Cunbar II. D (v), vol. ii, 
t9^ and t^S aoo. below. 

i *L 4 C Fnna ont bien aeceptd le Chriiuanitme, mail tla m monVeniauiii uicapeblea 
d'en fain la r^e de leun meun que de le propa(ct auteur d’eua..,. Le d^iMifaJiialioo 
et I’inertie duotuplt valent cellei de tea rots. Ce n’esepea la jeureaie maia U ddchdanee 
qu’artMte le eodett dee eempe stdrovinxiens et Orisoire de Toun Qtu a 

vMu an subeu d'elle et an a ild ^pouvantd, idaume n>naacol)quefi>eiu *00 uopreaaicn 
dm cei parolet dicounedet: AfWw anumr/ (Piranne, H.. in an artkie enuJed 
* Mahomet ci ClwWiUfM'. eubluhed in La Fmii Btftf de PfnUagu <l fUi'tlMrt. i 
(ica?).) In ihii and other arucle*. la well ae m a bock entitled Lai Vuias Msyta 
fBruaeele 19x7. L^nertin), Momieur Pirenne put» foneafd at the tame one ihe tbeeia 
(hat the lons^iiatance narnune eommem whiw, under the Roman Empire, had linked 
tevether the «h«k cirasitfrenee of tbe Orta Aomow rouad the eeaata of the Mcditar- 
renean, ccnanued nght throuah the eneuing inrtitetnun and waa only brought to an 
and br the Arab conqueet of Nonh-Wcat Afnea it tbe turn of the eevemb aod eighth 
cenatnei of our ero. which was tbe last convubien of tha VSlkerwanderung. In TV 
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of these ^suecessof'States’ was merely the obverse of the Empire’s 
faU» and that ^1 inexorably portended theirs. Their destrucdon 
had been decreed before their foundation fell to be recorded. When 
the house built upon the sands had been carried away by the 
spate of the VdLkerwanderung, what expectation of life could there 
be for a collection of hovels heaped up on the same treacherous 
foundations out of the boulders and shingle which the flood hap> 
pened to have deposited as it came and went ? 

This low estimate of the Barbarians’ contribution to the life of 
our Western Society would have shocked our Western historians 
of the last generation, who were inclined to place the Barbarians 
almost on a par ^th the Church Itself as creators of our Western 
culture. Their over-estimate of the importance of the Barbarians’ 
role can be traced to the influence on their thought of features in 
their environment which we have studied in other instances already. 

For Instance, the conceit of historical continuity led them to 
view the modem Western institution of responsible parliamen¬ 
tary representative government in a sovereign national state as a 
development of certain insdtudoDS of self-government which the 
Teutons were supposed to have brought wth them from no-man’s- 
land. An unprgudiced study indicates that these 'primitive Teu¬ 
tonic liberties’, i£ they existed at all, were rudimentary institutions 
which are characteristic of Primitive Man in almost all tim^ and 

? laces; and that, such as they were, they did not survive the 
dlkerwanderung. The leaders of the Teutonic Barbarian war- 
bands were military adventurers of the same type as the con¬ 
temporary masters of the Roman soldiers who opposed them.' 
The constitution of the 'successor-states’, like chat of the Empire 
itself at the time, was a despotism tempered by revolution. And if, 
in certain cases, the substitution of one regime for the other brought 
a temporary alleviation for the miserable inhabitants of the war¬ 
lord-ridden Roman provinces, that was only becauae the Barbarian 
rulers were less efficient than their Roman predecessors and not 
because they were more disposed to give their subjects freedom.^ 
MthBoiiddfe of tbcfiftb century of e«oen,*brt^p[ncefieec«fVftDdilCanhftM 

(hAt ih« AhatterM unitr vai i»ev«f MtWrvd'. 

^ 'Ia tUpublu)u« fut AAMrvie dia qua la conunmdeciRic dco ARnta fut eontlnuf lux 
pfoeoaiuii pour pluaiaura anndai, et quMla purezu cooMfvec »e«u 1« dnpeau laa ^mei 
aoldata. D aa SennA pnur Ion cnua k proccnau) et aea aoldata uoa aocte 4'MiodaUon, 
^ tWuTCAU corpa pobcique, uoe natioQ nouvoU^ ai I'm p«jt liiMi dif<; at pout k 
BdpubUque wm sounlla aaiios aa raaaantbkJa pea mal i un peuole batbwe qui lenir 
awtaou* (Arara d# Turgti, oMmUc Mtbon (Pvia 1S4*. Gu^umia. a vo 1 s\ voI. d, 
p. S?A). Too ancouotar batvraan Aetiuj’a Ronaaoa and AnUa’a Hum 'pn^ied cba 
imAM of emi wv' b«c«uaa Ibo eoepa ernged on eithar aida *0 miich reaemblad ona 
Aaetbea (Adama, B.t Tfu Laa qf OkituonoK aM and edition (N«w York iSoS. 

MaemOka). p. 40). '' 

* axAtopk. Sit Samuel DUI^a occount of the Marovinako ‘auMeaWfatRe* ia 

Rama* Sa<w(y u GAd in tAe SfamutfMn Aii fLoedon lud.maniiUa) aaoedalh 

pp. Jop-xj. r’-^f 
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last of these Barbarian military despotisma was extinguished 
many centuries before the real beginning of the new growth which 
has gradually produced the poHiical institutions that are now 
characteristic of the Modem Western World.* 

The prevalent over-estimate of the Barbarians’ contribution to 
the life of our Western Society can also be traced in part to the 
^Ise belief that social progress can be explained by the presence of 
certain inborn qualities of race.* A false analogy from the pheno¬ 
mena that were being brought to light by the Physical Science of 
the day led our Western historians <5 the last generation to picture 
races as chemical 'elements’ and their miscegenation as a chemical 
'reaction' which might be presumed to release latent energies and 
80 be expected to produce effervescence and change where there 
had been stagnation and immobility before. Self-hypnotized by 
the imagery of this misleading simile»our historians deluded them¬ 
selves into believing that 'the infusion of new blood'^ as they 
meuphorically described the racial effect of the Vblkerwandening, 
could account for those long^ubsequent manifestations of life and 
growth which constitute the history of the Western Society. In 
this pseudo-scientiiic delusion they were confirmed by the vanity of 
nineteenth-century Nationalism, which has indulged In the inven¬ 
tion of genealogies for nations after the obsolete fashion of royal 
Emilies and noble houses. This latter-day pedantry has borrowed 
from medieval heraldry its taste for ^bulous beasts and lea super¬ 
stition that nobility derives from oont^uest; and hence we see 
half the peoples of modem Europe industriously striving to 
prove their descent from the Barbarians of the Vblkerwanderung, 
in the mistaken belief that these casual war-bands from no- 
man's-land were ‘pure races’ of conquerors whose blood still 
invigorates and ennobles the bodies of their supposed descendants 

to-<6y.* 

In reality, the Barbarians who were deposited in the Roman 
Empire by the Vslkerwanderung were not the authors of our 
spiritual being. They were not even drones who were no longer 

i ermitted to cumber the hive after they had performed their sole 
unction of fertilizing the queen bee; for the Church was already 
great with child when she encountered them, and the subsequent 
extirpation of the Barbarians had nothing to do with the genesis of 
our Western Society. Tl^e Barbarians made their passage felt by 
being in at the death of the HcUcnic Society; but they cannot even 

: Oo thii point IM funtor lU. C Oi) (W, tpI. iii, pp. 350-63, bolew. 
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claim the disiiftction of having delivered the death-blow;* for by 
the time when they overran the Roman Empire, the Hellenic 
Society was already moribund—a atiicidc slowly dying of wounds 
self-infiicted during a ‘Time of Troubles* centuries b^ore.* Thus 
the Barbarians were not the assassins of the mighty dead. They 
were merely the vultures feeding on the carrion or the maggots 
crawling in the carcass.’ And the very process of dissolution which 
had brought them on to the scene determined the duration of their 
existence: since this transitory interregnum of corruption and 
decay was the only environment in which they were able to thrive. 
The^ ‘heroic age* was an epilogue to Hellenic history, not a prelude 
to ours. Their epic was a swan-song*. 

These considerations bring out a point of practical importance 
for our survey. The valuea w our three tokens, as evidence for the 
presence of the phenomenon of Apparentation-and-Affiliation, are 
not the sajne. The evidential value of ‘universal churches’ is 
absolute, because churches belong by nature to the future as well 
as to the past. The evidential value of ‘universal sates’ and 
'Vfilkcrwandeningen* is conditional. Where we find one or both 
of these other tokens In conjunction with a church, we may take 
them as corroborative evidence for the instance of Appaxentation- 
and-Afiiliation which the existence of that church esublishea. 
Where, however, we find one of these subsidiary tokens, or even 
both of them together, without finding a chur^ there likewise, 
wc cannot press the evidence so far. We can still infer the 
existence of an earlier society behind the horizon of the society in 
whose background the two subsidiary tokens appear; but since 
both ‘universal sates* and Vblkerwanderungen belong by nature to 
the past wholly and exclusively, we cannot infer, from these tokens 
alone, that the earlier society ii ’apparented' to the later. We must 
be content to establish the two facts of its existence and its chrono¬ 
logical priority, and to recognize that, if it is rebted to the later 
society in any significant meaning of the term, this relation—as far 
as the evidence goes—is somecLing less close than that which 
Apparenatlon-axid-Affiliation imply. 

'TT^cre is one more symptom in the Apparencadon-and-AffilU- 
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tioA between the Hellenic Society uid the Westers Society which 
we msy notice before we make our attempt to identify other 
representatives of the same species; and this is the geographical 
displacement of the cradle or original home of t^ ‘affiliated* 
society from the original home of the society which is 'appa> 
rented* to it. We have seen’ that the base-line from which cur 
Western Society has expanded^^ line stretching from Romeacross 
the Alps to Aachen and from Aachen across the Channel to the 
Roman Wall^<omcides with a section of the frontier of the Roman 
Empire, and that this frontier marked the limit at which the expan¬ 
sion of the Hellenic Society in that direction came to an end. The 
original base from which ffie Hellenic Society itself had expanded 
to d)at north-western limit lay ffir away in the Aegean. In studying 
examples of the relation between an earlier and a later society else¬ 
where, we may obtain light upon the object of our study by taking 
the degree of such geographical displacement into account. 

(() OPERATIONS ACCOSniNO TO PLAN 
Thi Orthodox Christian SocUty 

After having observed these several distinctive features in that 
part of the lan^cape which is already within our view, we may now 
make tbe attempt to enlarge our field of vision by carrying out the 
several operations which we have planned. We were to begin by 
scanning the backgrounds of the histories of the other living 
societies of the same spedee as our Western Society, in tbe hope 
of recognizing features analogous to those which, in the back¬ 
ground of our Western history, are recognizable tokens of the 
‘affiliation’ of this Western Society to another sodecy—the Hel¬ 
lenic—that lies beyond the horizon. 

Wbat lies, for example, in the background of the history of the 
Orthodox Christian Society ^ In this fim reconnaissance we have an 
easy task, forhere we find a universal state, a universal church, and a 
VSlkerwanderung which are net only analogous to but identical with 
those which we have already found in the background of our own 
Western history: our familiar Roman Empire, Catholic Church,and 
Vdlkerwanderung of Teutons, Eurasians, Berbers, Arabs, and Slavs. 
From this we learn at once the particular fact diat the Ortlwdox 
Chrisuan Society as well as our own Western Society is ‘affiliated’ 
to the Hellenic Society, and the general fact that a society may be 
‘apparented* to more ‘affiliated’ sodedes than one, The pheno¬ 
menon of geographical displacement explains how this is possible. 

When we look for the original base-line of the Orthodox 
Christian World, we find that, like the base-line of the Western 

• Ial.B(iv), ospp. j7-4:,ib«ve. 
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World, this shows a displacement from the original base of the 
Hellenic World in the Aegean. It has been displaced, however, in 
a different direction and to a slighter degree. While in the one case 
the displacement is in a north-westerly direction from the Aegean 
to Lotharingia, in the other it is in a north-easterly direction from 
the Aegean to a base-line which runs diagonally across the interior 
of Anatolia between Constantinople and Caesarea Mazaca. This 
line is not only much less distant from the Aegean than the line 
between Rome and the Roman Wall. It is also a much shorter line; 
and the eventual expansion of the Orthodox Christian World from 
this base has been on a decidedly smaller scale than the exp^itm 
of our Weatem World, of which we have taken a bird’s-eye view in 
a previous chapter.^ 

In the expansion of the Orthodox Christian Society, the mam 
axis has coincided with the base-line itself, which has been pro¬ 
duced in both directions in the figure of a crescent with its horns 
pointing respectively north-east and north-west. North-eastward, 
Orthodox Christendom-first eo^raced Georgu, at the foot of the 
Cauasua, and towards the beginning of the eighth century of the 
CKrUtian Era it leaped the range and secured a foothold be3T)nd it 
ia Alania, aa Western Christendom, before the end of the same 
century, leaped the P yren ees and secured a foothold in the Iberian 
Peninsula. Alania opened out on to the great Eurasian Steppe— 
that arid ocean across which caravans can travel with the same 
mobility as caravels across the face of the waters*—and from this 
point of vantage the Orthodox Christian Society might con¬ 
ceivably have dominated the Steppe and have found fresh hinter¬ 
lands to occupy on its further coasts, as, from the vantage-ground 
of the Iberian Peninsula, our Western Society has eventually 
mastered the South Atlantic and made itself at home in what h^ 
since become Latin America.* At this juncture, however, while 
Orthodox Christendom was still pausing at the northern foot of the 
Caucasus on the brink of the Steppe, Judaism and Islam cut in- 
Judaism captivating the Khazars who ranged between the Lower 
Volga and the Don,* and Islam the White Bulgars on the Middle 
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Volga. This put a stop to the expaosion of Orthodox Christendom 
along its main axis north-eastward. 

Along the same north-westward. Orthodox Christendom 
leaped the Balkans and made a thrust towards Central Europe; but 
here it found itself in competition with Western Christendom, 
which enjoyed the double advantage of having started operations 
earlier* and of conducting them on a wider front. In the ninth 
century the two competing societies each sought to entrench itself 
at the gates of its rivars citadel. The Papacy made a bid for 
the ecclesiastical allegiance of the Bulgarians; the 'Byaantine* or 
'East Roman’ Empire—a ghost of the Roman Empire which was 
evoked with such success that it became the 'empire state* of 
Orthodox Christendom—sent its missionaries Cyril and Methodius 
to the Slavs of Moravia and Bohemia. The competition was inter¬ 
rupted by the irruption of the pagan Magyar Nomads from the 
Eurasian Steppe into the enclave of steppe-country wliich is now 
called the AJfbld of Hungary. The boundary between Western and 
Orthodox Christendom in this quarter was eventually fixed at the 
turn of the tenth and eleventh centuries by the entcy of the Hfin- 
garians (simultaneously with the Poles and the Scandinavians) into 
the society of the West.^ 

Orthodox Christendom also expanded along a transverse axis 
which intersected the main axis at Constantinople—the expansion 
along transverse axis being not overland but oversea. The sea- 
route leading out of the Dardanelles into the Aegean carried 
Orthodox Christendom into the former homelands of the ‘ap- 
parented’ Hellenic Society; and here it followed the ancient track 
of Hellenic maritime expansion into Southern Italy, where it 
laboriously won a foothold between the Muslims and the Western 
Christians—only to lose it again in the eleventh oentury, when this 
Orthodox Christian outpost was capeored for Western Christen¬ 
dom by the Normans. On the other hand, the production of tfris 
maritime axis in the opposite direction—out of the Bosphorus into 
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and over the Black Sea—carried Orthodox Chriataadom much 
^Ker than the *apparented' Hellenic Society had ever peDciraced 
in that direction. Leaping the Black Sea and the strip of steppe 
that then skirted its no^em shores,’ Orthodox CKristendom 
established itself in the eleventh century in Russia; and h'om this 
second home it expanded through the forests of Northern Europe 
and Asia, first to the Arctic Ocean and finally, in the seventeenth 
century, to the Padfic—outflanking the great Eurasian Steppe and 
making contact, round the comer, with another living society of the 
same species in the Par East. 

This sketch of the expansion of Orthodox Christendom, in juxta¬ 
position to the sketch of the expansion of Western Christendom 
which has been given before,’ explains in geographical terms bow 
the Hellenic Society came to be ‘apparenteeP to two separate 
‘afliLiated* societies. In terms of life and growth, we can trace the 
differentiation of Western and Orthodox Christendom into two 
separate socledea in the schism of their common chrysalis, the 
Catholic Church, into two bodies: the Roman Catholic Church and 
the Orthodox Church. The schism tool rather more than three 
centuries to work itself out, and the final result was the cumulative 
effect of three crises. TTie first crisis was the conflict in the eighth 
century between the Iconoclasts and the Papacy over a matter of 
ritual—^ conflict which immediately followed the successful evoca¬ 
tion of the ghost of the Roman Empire in Orthodox Christendom 
•by 1^ and immediately preceded the abortive evocation of the 
same ghost in Western Christendom by Charlemagne. The second 
crisis was the conflict in the ninth century between the Oecumenical 
Patriarchate of Constantinople and the Papacy over a question of 
ecclesiastical authority^^ conflict which centred ostensibly upon 
the personality of the Patriarch Pbotius but fundamentally upon 
the competition between the Sees of Constantinople and Rome 
for the ecclesiastical allegiance of South-Eastern Europe. The 
third crisis was the fi'esh conflict and flnsl rupture between the 
two sees in the eleventh century over a question of theological 
dogma^i conflict which was closely connected with the contem¬ 
porary political struggle in Southern Italy between the East Roman 
Empire, which was striving to maintain its rule over the local 
Latins, and the Norman adventurers who had come upon the 
scene as mercenaries of the East Roman Government and who were 
carving out a kingdom for themselves in the guise of knights errant 
for the Holy See. 

The final rupture of a j). 1054, which completed the schism of the 
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CsthoUc Church into two churches»the Roman and the Orthodox, 
likewise completed the iUsion of the social fabric which was 
growing up within the ecclesiastical chrysalis into the two new 
societies of Western and Orthodox Christendom; and this simul¬ 
taneous separation of the two churches and the two societies was 
accompanied by a differentiation Into two utterly different morpho¬ 
logical types. The Catholic Chxirch in the West had become 
centralized under the authority of the Roman See a Great Power 
which succeeded in humiliating its only conceivable peer, the Holy 
Roman Empire, and In retarding for some centuries the ardcula* 
tion of the Western Society into the sharply defined and narrowly 
self-centred local states of the Modem Age. In the meantime, the 
Orthodox Church had become a department of state, first in the 
revived East Roman Empire and then in each of the other states 
which were brought into the circle of the Orthodox Oiristian 
Society by conversion; so that Orthodox Christendom, in the age. 
corresponding to ‘the Middle Ages* of the West, presented a 
spectacle which was most unlike medieval Western Christendom 
but not so unlike the Protestant part of the Modem Western 
World, where the map of ecclesiastical allegiances conforms to the 
map of political sovereignties^ and where people of one faith, 
instead of being united in the bosom of one church, are divided 
between a number of local churches which are separate, not because 
they differ in practice or in creed, but because they are borne upon 
the establishments of separate sovereign states. 

The Iramc and Arabic Socictus 

The next living society which we have to examine is Islam; and 
when we scan the background of Islamic histoiy, we discern there 
a universal state, a universal church, and a VSlkerwanderung which 
are not identical with those in ihe common background of Western 
and Onhodox Christendom but which are unmistakably analogous 
to them. The Islamic universal state Is the 'Abbasid Caliphate of 
Baghdad.* The universal church is of course Islam iu^. The 
Volkerwandcrung which overran the domain of the Caliphate at its 
fall proceeded from the Turkish and the Mongol Nomads of the 
Eurasian Steppe, the Berber Nomads of the Sahara and high¬ 
landers of the Adas, and the Arab Nomada from the Arabian 
Peninsula who raided ‘Iraq under the leadership of the Car- 
mathiaos and also flooded over North-West Africa—meeting and 
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overcoming the corresponding movement of the Berbers—in the 
migration ^ the Banu WIH and Che associated tribes of Arab hadu. ^ 
The interregnum occupied by this Volkerwanderung and by the 
ephemeral lives of the barbarian ^successor-states’ to the Caliphate 
extended over about three centuries which may be expressed in 
terms of the Christian Era by the convendonai dates a j>. 975-1275 A 
The laner date represents approximately the terminm post /psem 
the Islamic Society, as we End it living in the world to-day, has 
emerged. 

Here, by all analogy, we have tokens of an 'apparented’ society, 
beyond the horixon, to which the extant Islamic Society is ‘affiliated’; 
and at first sight it looks as though we were In the presence of a 
reladon between two parties only, in contrast to the tripartite rela* 
tion involved in the double ‘affiliation’ of the Western Society and 
the Orthodox Christian Society to the Hellenic. On closer inspec¬ 
tion, however, we find that this appearance of simplicity is an 
illusion. The single Islamic Socie^ that exists to-day is not 
unique in origin but only in consequence of an act of union, That 
is to say, it is not the only society that has ever been ‘affiliated’ to 
the older society—stUl.to be identified—of which the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate represents the last phase. If it is the only society with 
this ‘affiliation’ that survives, that is because in the course of its 
history it has incorporated into itself a sister society, with the same 
‘affiliation*, which originally emei^d from the same interregnum 
as an independent social entity. 

When we look for the cradle of the society which is represented 
by the Islamic Society of to-day without any breach of continuity 
or change of identity as we trace its history back to the moment of 
its first emergence, we find this cradle in one particular part—and 
this a relatively small part—of the present Islamic World, The 
society that has become the Islamic Society of to-day first emerged 
in a zone of territory extending from the Asiatic hinterland of the 
Sea of Marmara to the delta of the Ganges, zone was narrow 
relatively to its length. For the most pari it consisted of a single 
chain of countries: Anatolia, Azerbaijan, Khurlsan, Afghanistan, 
and Hindustan (in the narrower usage of the name which covers the 
plains of Northern India from the Panjab to Bengal but excludes 
the Deccan). Only towards the middle this narrow zone swelled 
out north-eastward to embrace the basin of the Rivers Oxus and 
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Jaxartes on tha threshold of the Eurasian Steppe. The Islamic 
Society chat began to emerge in this 2one towards the end of the 
thirteenth century of the Qmsiian Era eventually articulated itself 
into suces from which aJcDOst all the states of the present Islamic 
World are derived—the only notable eatception being the Sharifian 
Empire of Morocco. 

There is not, however, atty striking contrast in the Islamic World 
of to*day between Morocco on the one hand and all other Islamic 
countries on the other; and such a division of DSr-al-IslSra Into 
a Moroccan and a non^Moroccan section is certainly not the first 
that occurs to our minds. When we ask ourselves what is the main 
division in the Islamic World to-day, we find ourselves answering 
chat it is the schism between Sunnis and Shi'Is; and when we 
translate this rel%ious cleavage into geographical terms, we find 
that it cuts right across the aone which wc Iwve just plotted out as 
the original home of the society. Azerbaijan and KhurSsin, in the 
middle of the chain of countries of which that zone consists, are at 
this day provinces of Persia; and on the present map Shi'ism 
occupies the whole territory of Persia, with outposts in Trans¬ 
caucasia and 'lra<^ and Hasa and India and the Yaman. This 
wedge of Shils splits the Sunnis into two groups which are geo¬ 
graphically isolated from one another: to the east, the Sunius of 
Central Asia and India; to the west, the Sunnis in the former 
territories of the Ottoman Empire in Asia, Europe, and Africa, 
from the western frontier of Persia to the eastern frontier of 
Morocco, together with the Sunnis of Morocco itself. 

This map of an Islamic World divided into Sunni and Shi'I 
portions has become so familiar that it needs an effort of imagina¬ 
tion to recall how recent it is. Down to the year 1500 of the Chris¬ 
tian Era, no Muslim would have been likely to anticipate that the 
zone which we have defined as the original home of this Islamic 
Sodety was about to be split into fragments by a religious schism. 
At that time Shi'ism was a minoritarian religion, endemic through¬ 
out the zone in question but dominant nowhere. The situation was 
transformed a revolution which segre^ted the adherents of the 
Shi'i and the Sunni faiths and made Shi'ism locally dominant in 
one sute; and this revolution was accomplished in the career of a 
single statesman, Isma'il Shah Safawl (dominabatuT a.o. 1500-Z4).* 
Down to the year A.o. 1500, again, no Muslim observer would have 
been likely to anticipate that the Ottoman Empire was about to 
expand over those Muslim countries in Asia and Africa—from 
Syria'southwards and westwards—in which Arabic had become the 
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current vernacular as wdl as the acknowledged cUsstcal language. 
Down to that time the Ottoman Empire had expanded entixdy 
within the limits of the domain of Orthodox Christendom^ as these 
limits have been sketched above; and if the expansion was to con* 
tinue, the natural line of further Ottoman advance must have 
appeared at the time, to contemporary observers, to be either 
north-westward into Western Christendom or else eouth-eastward 
into Azerbaijan and the other countries of the zone which was the 
birth-place of the new Islamic society to which the *Osmanlis 
themselves belonged. The Shi'! revolution which suddenly 
debarred the Ottoman Empire from expansion in the latter direc¬ 
tion also compelled the 'Osmanlis to extend their dominion over the 
Arabic coxmtries in order to forestall an extension of the new Shi'i 
Power in that quarter; and between AD. 1516 and AD. 1574 the 
structure of the Ottoman Empire was changed and its centre of 
gravity was shifted by the annexation of all the Arabic countries 
h'om Syria to the Yaxnan and from 'Ira^ to Algeria inclusive. 

This reminds us that, down to that time, these Arabic Muslim 
countries had lain outside the domain of the neighbouring Islamic 
sodecy, in the zone to the north-cast of them, to which the 
Safawis of ^an belonged as well as the 'Osmanlis of Anatolia. 
And. when wc look closer, we find that this Arabic World—and 
particularly Egypt and Syria—was the home of a different society 
which had emer^ from the same interregnum independently and 
which was ‘affiliated’, likewise, to the older sodety—still to be 
identified—of which the ‘Abbasid Caliphate represents the last 
phase. 

Thus, after all, we find ourselves here in the presence of a rela¬ 
tion between three societies, not two. Our pair of Islamic societies, 
both 'affiliated* to a single older society In the background, below 
the horizon, corresponds to the more familiar pair of societies—the 
Western and the Orthodox Chrisdan<—that are ^affiliated* to the 
Hellenic Sodety. And, comparing the two pairs of ‘affiliated* 
societies with one another, we can see that die Islamic Society 
which emerged iu what we may call the Perso-Turkish or Iranian 
zone bears a certain resemblance to our Western Society, while the 
other Islamic Sodety which emerged in what we may call the 
Arabic zone bears a certain resemblance to Orthodox Christendom. 

For example, the ghost of the 'Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad 
which was evoked by the MamiQks at Cairo in the thirteenth 
century of the Christian Era reminds us of the ghost of the Roman 
Empire which was evoked at Constantinople by Leo the Syrian in 
the eighth century. The MamJQks* political construction, like 
Leo’s, was relatively modest, effective, and durable, by contrast 
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with the Empire of Timur in the neighbouring Iranian zone—a 
v&et, vague> ephemeral shape which appeared and disappeared like 
the Empire of Charlemagne in the West.' Again, the classical 
language'which was the vehicle of culture in the Arabic zone was 
Arabic itself, which bad been the language of culture in the society 
of the 'Abbasid Calipbate of Baghdad. In the Iranian zone, a new 
culture found a new vehicle for itself in Persian—a lanmagc which 
had been cultivated since the time of the Caliphate of Baghdad by 
grafting it on to Arabic, as Latin was cultivated by grafting it on to 
Greek, Latin, of course, has been the classical language of the 
Western Society and Gre^ that of the Orthodox Christian Society 
so that, in that matter again, the Islamic Society that emerged in 
the Iranian zone resembles the Western Society, while the Islamic 
Society that emerged in the Arabic zone resembles the Orthodox 
Christian Society.’ Finally, we may notice that the conquest and 
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ibsorption of the Islamic Sociecj of the Arabic zone by the Islamic 
Society of the Iranian zone, wWch occurred in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury of the Christian Era. has its parallel in the aggression of 
Western Christendom upon Orthodox Christendom during the 
Crusades. When this aggression culminated, at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, in the diversion of the Fourth Crusade to 
Constantinople, it looked for a moment as though Orthodox 
Christendom would be permanently conquered and absorbed by 
the sister society—the fate which actually overlook the Islamic 
Society of the Arabic zone some three centuries later, when the 
MarolQk Power was overthrown and the 'Abbasld ^liphate of 
Cairo was extinguished by the Ottoman Pidishah Selim in 
A.D. 1517, 

It would be out of proportion to study the histories of these two 
Islamic aocicties further in this place.* In distingubhing them 
from each other we have served our immediate purpose, and we 
have only to find names for them before we pass on. We may call 
them 'Iranic’* and ‘Arabic*, after the two geographical zones in 
which they respectively emerged. 

The Syriae Society 

Having thus paused to distinguish and name two Islamic 
societies—the Iranic and the Arabic—beneath the surface of the 
tardily and forcibly unified Islamic Society with which we started, 
we may now proceed towards our original objective of identifying 
the older society, ‘apparentod’ to this ‘affiliated* pair, whose 
existence in the background, below the horizon, is betokened by the 
three phenomena of the universal state represented by Che 'Abbasid 
Caliphate of Baghdad, the universal church represented by Islam, 
and the Vdlkeiwanderung in which the former domain of the 
Caliphate of Baghdad was overrun by barbarians within the 
three centuries between about a.o. 975 and a.d. 1275. 
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Ltt U9 try to identify this unknown sode^ by formulating an 
e<iuation between its history, of which we know the latter end, and 
the history of the Hellenic Sodety, which we happen to know in 
all its stages. The universal state of the Hellenic Society was the 
Roman Empire, and the immediate antecedent phase of Hellenic 
history was a ‘Time of Troubles' against which the r^me of the 
universal state stands out in sharp contrast. The Hellenic 'Time of 
Troubles’ was an age in which the Hellenic World was articulated 
into a multiplidty of states instead of bdng incorporated in one 
state; and these local states in^cted mortal wounds on Sodety m a 
series of ever more destructive wars which only ended in the over¬ 
throw of all the other contending states by one victorious survivor, 
the Roman Empire. If we peer into the immediate antecedents of 
the 'Abbasid C^phate of Baghdad, do we find a similar siniation i 

The answer to this question is in the negative. The ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate of Baghdad did not establish iuelf by the slow and 
laborious process that went to the making of the Roman Empire. 
It did not begin as one local sute among many and then gr^ually 
grow into a universal state by conquering all its fdlowa in suc¬ 
cession in a prolonged and internecine struggle for ‘the survival of 
the fittest’, it won its position at a stroke, by capturing the greater 
part of the dominions of a single state whi^ actuaUy ruled over a 
somewhat larger area than the 'Abbasid Caliphate succeeded in 
acquiring from it. This single victim, out of whose ruin the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate of Baghdad made its fortune, was the Umayyad Cali¬ 
phate of Damascus; and the Umayyad Caliphate of Damascus was 
one of the ‘suecesaor-sutee ’ of the Roman Empire. 

Why did the Umayyads succumb to the 'Afibasids? And why 
was the change of dynasty followed by a transfer of the capital 
from Damascus in Syria to Baghdad in 'Iraq^ The two breaks of 
continuity can be traced to one identicil cause. While the Primitive 
Muslim Arab war-bands which prepared the ground for the 
establishment of the Umayyad Caliphate had been conquering the 
Roman provinces in Syria and Egypt with their right hands— 
breaking through this sector oi the Roman Imperial frontiers from 
a no-man's-land In Arabia'—their left hands had been employed in 
conquering the entire domain of the adjoining empire of the 
Sasanidae. Since the Sasanian Empire covered the whole of 'Iriq 
and Iran, its annexation upset the balance and altered the nature of 
the Arab ‘successor-sutc’ to the Roman Empire which was 

t Anbk ky H«rth*e 4 *t of th« noman domioion* in Syria, and 
tba Mu»J im Ai^ came » be known u ‘Saracaoj* or *Eai»rn««^. The Greek ea>ecov« 
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ar the time wheo the Mwabm Areba broke through. 
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organized irom a base In Syria by the founder of the Umayyad 
D^asty, Mu*awiyah (rtgncbat a.d. 656-So);> and this casual 
inclusion of a huge extraneous member in the structure of the 
Umayyad Caliphate explains its peculiar end. While the other 
'successor-statea* of the Roman Empire ended in being either 
re'Conquered by the expiring Empire or else conquered by one of 
their own klnd,^ the Umayyad ‘successor-state* met the exceptional 
end of beu^ superseded by another state of approximately the same 
extent—the 'Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad—which left an endur¬ 
ing mark on history- The 'Ahbasids left this mark because they 
made a social unity out of the two areas—one originally conquered 
from the Romans and the other from the Sasanids—whichhad been 
united politically under the preceding Umayyad regime. This pro¬ 
cess of social unification had indeed begun some time b^re 
the Umayyads fell and the 'Abbasids reigned in their stead. It can 
be traced aa far bad: as the time of the Umayyad Caliph Hisham 
(imperabai a.d. 724-43) or even to the reign of ‘Umar II (imperabat 
A J). 717-20). But the process waa consummated by the ^Abbasids^ 
and it was symbolized in the transfer of the capital to Baghdad— 
the true centre of gravity of an empire which extended from 
North Africa to Tranaoxsnia. Damascus, which the Umayyads bad 
chosen for their capital, had been too eccentric, in the llte:^ sense, 
to become the permanent seat of government of this Immense 
empire (though Damascus was admirably placed for serving simply 
as the capital of an Arab 'successor-state* of the Roman Empire if 
Mu‘iw!yah had been content to combine the former Roman pro¬ 
vinces in Syria and Egypt with the no-man*s-land in Arabia out of 
which he and his war-bands had come).* As it was, there were two 
alternative ends for the Umayyad Caliphate. Either it must break 
up into its two constituent parts, or if these pans were to be 
permanently held and fused together there must be a closer union 
of the kind which was actually conaummated in the end after the 
Caliphate had been forcibly taken over from the Umayyads by 
the ‘Abbasids. 
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The £act that thU second alternative \s'as the actual outcome 
indicates that there was something in the situation which told in its 
favour. The merely external union between the former Oriental 
provinces 0/ the Roman Empire and the former dominions of the 
Sasanidae, which had been brought about casually by the primitive 
Muslim Arab conquerors and had been maintained under the 
Umayyad rigime» was apparently unsatisfactory not because it was 
unwieldy but because it was superficial Some social current was 
drawing the inhabitants of the two constituent parts of the Umay¬ 
yad Caliphate towards union of a closer and a deeper kind; and it 
appears to have been this currentthat swept the House of Umayyah 
away and carried the House of 'Abbas into power in order that the 
new dynasty might do with a will the work of unification which the 
old dynasty had been doing only half-heartedly. 

In setting out to discover whence this powerful trend towards 
unification came, we shall seek for a clue in the antecedent history 
of that division between the Roman and the Sasanian part of the 
Umayyad Empire which the Abbasids succeeded in effacing. 

When the frontier between the Roman and Sasanian Empires 
was restored for the last time in A.D. on the eve of the Arab 
conquest, it had been in existence for nearly 700 years, since the 
original oiganiaation of the Roman province of Syria by Pompey 
in 64 B.c. During those seven centuries the line had been singu¬ 
larly stable, varying within quite a narrow range; and In a more 
fluctuating condition it can be traced back as far as 140 B.c., when 
the Scleucid Monarchy, of which the Roman province of Syria was 
a kind of residuary legacy, had lost Imq, as well as all its former 
dominions further east, In Iran, to the Arsadds who were the pre¬ 
decessors of the Sasanids. As soon as we recall the whole history 
of this dividing line,* we realize what its historical dgnlficance was. 
It was the line along which equilibrium was provisionally restored 
after the immense upheaval which attended the overthrow of the 
Empire of the Achaemenidae by Alexander the Great. HeUenism, 
following in the Macedonian conqueror's train, spread eastward 
over the former domain of the fallen A.chaetnenian Empire and 
established its ascendency from end to end of it for alMut two 
centuries.* Then the pendulum swung back towards the west with 
a violence proportionate to the origin^ momentum of Alexander’s 
stroke, so that there were Qmes between the collapse of the Seleucid 
Mona^y and the Oriental campaigns of Pompey when it looked as 
though the insurgent Orientals might not only sweep Hellenism 
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out of Asia but might subjugate Greece itself,* The intervention of 
the Romans sent the pendulum swinging eastward again; but this 
timeit was arrested, about half-way across the former Achaemenjan 
doroain, along the line which we are studying; and during the seven 
centuries preceding the Arab conquest the provision^ balance 
along this line was never permanently upset either by the occasional 
insurrections of the Jews and other Orientals on the Roman side of 
the line or by the wars between the Romans and the Arsacldae and 
SasanicUe which occurred whb increasing frequency and intensity 
from Crassus’s inconclusive defeat to HeracUus’s inconclusive 
victory,* 

^ Thus, in tradng back to its historical origins the line which the 
^bastd Caliphs ultunately effaced by fusing together the two 
territories which had been divided by it, we And that this line came 
into odstence owing to the break-up of an earlier empir^^the 
Empire of the Achaemenidae—in which these same territories had 
been united once before. In fact, the union of the territories under 
the 'Abbasid regime proves to have been a reunion; and this 
observation gives a hint of what the social current may have been 
which was making for this union so strongly at the time when the 
Umayyads gave way to the 'Abbasida- It may have been an impulse 
—mainly, no doubt, unconscious, yet certainly not leas potent and 
probably more persistent than if it had been clearly envisaged—to 
join together again the parts of a whole which had been put asunder 
by force, and thereby to undo completely a deed which had been 
left in suspension'—half undone and half still to undo—during chose 
centuries in which an arbitrary line of division had cleft the former 
domain of the Achaemenian Empire in twain, In this light, the 
cataclysmic conquests of the primitive Muslim Arabs seem to re¬ 
spond antistrophlcally, in the rhythm of history, to the cataelysmic 
conquests of Alexander. Like these, they changed the face of the 
World in half a dozen years; but instead of changing it out of 
recognition, morg Mactdontco, they changed it back'to a recognis¬ 
able likeness of what it had been once before, As the Macedonian 
conquest, by breaking up the Achaemenian Empire, prepared the 
soil for the seed of Hellenism, so the Arab conquest opened the way 
for the later Umayyads, and after them the Abbaaids, to recon¬ 
struct a universal state which was the equivalent of the Achae- 
incnian Empire. If we superpose the map of either empire upon 
the map of the other, we shill be struck by the closeness with which 
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the outlme« correepond, and we shall ibd that the correspondence 
is not simply geographical but extends to methods of administra¬ 
tion and even to the more intimate phenomena of social and 
spiritual life.' We may express the histoncal function of the 
'Abbasid Caliphate by describing it as a ‘reintegration’ or ‘resump¬ 
tion* of the A^aemenian Empire—the reintegration of a political 
structure which had been broken up by the bnpacc of an external 
force, and the resumption of a phase of social life which had been 
interrupted by an alien intrusion. 

Is it fantastic to conceive the possibility of such a relation 
between two institutions which were separated in ilroe by an 
interval of more than a millennium? If this seems hintastic at first 
sight, we may reflect that an interval which measured thirty-six 
generations of human lives was wholly occupied by a single his¬ 
torical event: the collision between the Hellenic Soci^ and that 
other society—still to be identified—whidi manifested itself (as we 
suggest) alike in the Achaemenian Empire before the collision and 
in the Abbasid Caliphate after it. We must also allow for the fa« 
that in this collision the non-Hellenic party was the victim. This 
society’s career was suddenly and violently interrupted by ^e 
intrusion of an alien force; and such an abnormal interference with 
the course of life nught be expected to produce an abnormal 
reaction in the shape of a paralysis lasting as long as the intrusion 
itself. As soon, however, as the alien incruder was expelled, we 
should expect the victim to reassume the posture out of which he 
had been shaken by the original impact and to resume the career 
which the intrusion had arrested,* If these expectations are 
reasonable, it does not seem fantastic to interpret the '^basid 
Caliphate—a universal state which followed the interline of 
Hellenic intrusion upon our still unidentified society's life—as 
a 'reintegration' or ‘resumption* of the universal^tate ^ich pre¬ 
ceded the interlude, that is to say, the Achaemenian Empire. This 
is surely less fentastic than to d«miss as fortuitous coincidences 
the remarkable resemblances between two universal states which 
stand in this peculiar historical relation to one another. 
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This problem will be studied more closely In later chapters,^ Our 
present concern is to identify further representatives of the species 
of society which we are studying; and, in our pursuit of this objec> 
tive, we may here allow ourselves at least provisionally to regard 
the 'Abbasid Caliphate as a 'resumption’ of the A^aemenian 
Empire, ignoring for our present purpose the Hellenic intrusion 
which intervened between them.^ If we accept this postulate, we 
may now inspect the immediate antecedents of the Acbaemenian 
Empire in search of that phenomenon which we failed to detect in 
the immediate antecedents of the '^basid Caliphate: that is to say, 
a ‘Time of Troubles’ resembling the time which in Hellenic 
history immediately preceded the establishment of the Roman 
Empire. And this time our search is not in vain; for the Acbae* 
menian Empire did arise out of a muldplidty of states which 
eventually disappeared In a series of ever more destructive wars. 

The general similarity between the genesis of the Achaemenian 
Empire and the genesis of the Roman Empire Is unmistakable. 
The chief difference of detail is that the H^enic universal state 
grew out of the very state, among the superseded parochial states, 
which had been the principal agent of destruction in the foregoing 
struggle for existence, whereas in the genesis of the Achaemenian 
Empire the part of Rome was played by different parochial states 
in Afferent acts of the tr^edy. The Achaemenian Power which 
actually established the universal state In the last act was not the 
Power which, in previous acts, had prepared the ground by beating 
down its neighbours. That Power was Assyria; but when Assyria 
had been on the point of completing her work she had brought 
destruction upon herself by the very excess of her militarism.^ 
Just before the grand finale, the protagonist had been dramatically 
struck down; and his role had been assumed unexpectedly by a per* 
former who had hitherto been content to play a minor pan In a 
sheltered comer at the back of the stage The Achaemenidae 
reaped where the Assyrians had sown. Yet this substitution of one 
performer for another at the eleventh hour did not change the plot; 

> 8«c Pvu VI DL below. 

* There of couree, ea e«pe<( of the ’Abh«*I 4 Threat la wbicb ii etme to ful£l 
Hdleoiifn ead not to deeooy U; for under the 'Abboiid dispeaeodon OrKAteJ mind* 
9 u4e the HeUenic pblooophr tcience their own more tboroujblr then tfaev 
ever eMimUeted Hellerue wiure dimn* the eeorux^es wK«a e laise port of the n’.erMnr 
AdiMciienion deminnne were under Mecedooieo or (tomen rule. For this eulcurel 
pbUhellenieB of ihe 'Ahbeeide end theu eubjecte. eee further Pert IX. Mow. 

* For e further eicenunetten of Aseyrun frulinrum, ae« IV. C (liQ (e) j («), vol. iv, 
pp. 467*84. below 

* The AeKocmefun Power eurted u ■ be«kward end tmimportanc loeal etaw in whit 

u now the Penan provutco of Fan (Perehl on the louchntsien) edfc of the trvian 
Pleteau. The evmhrew of Klem by Awyne in SsS'Sjo ix.—Aaiyrra'a kit great tci 
of deatrMction before she wm d aii 'cy t d henelf-.gBve the Achecmoiidee (heir Sm 
oppoAuAiC)' for eggrandaement. descended into (he derelict Wlandi of Elem 

(k whai 14 now d)< Pemen provioee of Khuuaanj end eecaWiihed dinr apital in Sua. 
the former capiu] of the defuiKi Ehtnite Sntc. 
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and vft caimot compare the two performancea which ended 
respeciivdy in the eaublishment of the Achaememaa Empire and 
in the establishment of the Roman Empire without perceiving 
that the diiierences between them were mere variations on an 
identical theme. 

Having thus discerned a Time of Troubles’ antecedent to the 
Achaemenian Empire, we can now perhaps at last identic the 
society which lived through the successive experiences of this 
’Time of'Troubles’ and the Achaemenian Empire and the HeUenlc 
intrusion and the 'Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad and the universal 
church of Islam and the Volkerwandening that followed the fall of 
the Abbasid Empire and occupied the interregnum which the 
e m e r gence of the Iranic and Arahtc societies brought to an end. 

Nentively, we can make out that this society was not identical 
with ^at to which the Assyrians belonged. In the history of this 
society, the Assyrians at an earlier stage, like the Macedonians at a 
later stage, played their part as intruders who came and went. 
Indeed, the culture which the Assyrians represented did not long 
survive the political dib^eU in which Assyrian militarism ended. 
We can trace the process of its peaceful ejection from the culture 
upon which it had intruded by force in the gradual replacement of 
the Akkadian language and the cuneiform script by the Aramaic 
language and Alphabet. 

The Assyrians themselves, in their latter days, employed the 
Aramaic Alphabet for writing on parchment as a supplement to 
the normal employment of their traditional cuneiform script, which 
they inscribed on stone or impressed on clay tablets. When they 
employed the Aramaic Alphabet, they may be presumed to have 
written the Aramaic language.^ At any rate, after the destruction 
of the Assyrian State and of the ^rt-lived Neo>Babylonian 
Empire whi^ intervened between the fall of the Assyrians and the 
rise of the Achaemenidae, the Aramaic language and Alphabet, 
advancing concurrently, continued to gain ground upon both the 
kindred Akkadian language and the unrelated cuneiform script in 
which Akkadian was conveyed,^ undl, in the course of the last 
century before the beginning of the Christian Era, both of these ' 

* Thi« weuM h<i^ ccrm uturil to then, (inee the Artmiic Unfuege wei e BMmber 
«r the MOW Senutie Zwnily — M (be Akhedien lensuts^ io which the Amj- 

neiu expecMed (beiwlvu in cuiMiTofm. 

t The omei&rTB Mnpt ww mi en Alphebet but e Bboiwtic ijUabu^ combined with 
• cdUeetiM of idw^rviw. It bed been ««o|ved ontmUr i» cenv«7 the Sumemn 
Ungui^e. which hed ae e/Bohi^hetever with the Aikedien diileet of Sunitie tor which 
the ecnpt eene to be ueed. The enplerment e/ cuneiTonn (» convey two unnteted 
kfiguepe* perhepe perttr upleiu why the ideegrem held theit own iide by eide whb 
the pheaetie ehereeref«. The ideosivne were wriRen identically io Sumerian end 
Akkedien, theugb tfaer were, of ceuree, tremUted tecalK Into auite diSerest word*. 
Soou ehararten wbitb wen weed m ideo^reme la Akkeoiaa hea a pbooetk value in 
Suoehao. 
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became cxtiQct throughout their former bomelanda in Assyria and 
Sabylonta.^ 

A coireaponding process can be traced in the history of the 
Iranian language, which emerged suddenly from obscurity because 
it was the native language of the Achaemenfdae and of their 
countrymen the Persians and the Medea, who were the ruling 
peoples in the Achaemenian Empire. Con^onted with the problem 
of making records in a language which had evolved no script of 
its own. the Iranians of the Achaemenian Age adapted both the 
cuneiform script and the Aramaic Alphabet in order to convey 
their mother-tongue in the respective media of stone and parch¬ 
ment. The cuneiform inscriptions of the Achaemenidae them¬ 
selves are the only monuments of the language that survive from 
this age; but during the Hellenic intrusion, when there was no 
Great King in Iran to carve a record of his deeds in cuneiform 
characters on the face of the mountains, the scriptures of the Zoro- 
astrian Church, which were composed in an Iranian dialect akin to 
that of the Achaemenian inscriptions, continued to be copied on 
parchment rolls in Aramaic letters, with the result chat m Iran, as 
in 1^, the cuneiform characters became extinct and the Aramaic 
Alphabet prevailed. Moreover, in the train of the Aramaic Alpha¬ 
bet, the Aramaic language gained a lodgement In the body of the 
Iranian language—in spite of the fact that Iranian, whi^ was a 
member of the Indo-European family, had none of that natural 
affinity with Aramaic which had assisted Aramaic in supplanting 
its own Semitic sister Akkadian. In ‘Pehlevi*^ some of the Iranian 
words were spelt out in the Aramaic Alphabet phonetically, but 
others were represented by the equivalent words in the Ammaic 
language. It is supposed chat these Aramaic words were treated as 
ideograms which were rendered phonetically by their Iranian 
synonyms.^ In the next stage, however, when 'Pehlevi’ was trans¬ 
formed into what U now called ‘Persian’^ by the substitution of the 
Arabic Alphabet and Arabic loan-words for the Aramaic Alphabet 
and Aramaic loan-words in consequence of the Arab conquest,’ 


• &«« theprvMitt chApur, ^119, nd I! vel. iS, p. t?S. Mow. 

• LHonllf ‘FirtUto\ Toe quim indkatM tha pbise of the InruaA languopo, 
it jpolten and vnR«n, «»rae to cMturitr m lh« tune of tbe AfaKidae, ihouffi the later 
age of tbe SaeafudM tbe tirse when it most fleurished. 

> le ssetns Stnnte that the Ijviiana ahould have lapasd into the uie of ideogram! for 
tmiiog their lanpnge in an Alphabet whieh waa free froo idsogranu, coDside^g (Jut 
they avoided the aa« of ideognasu aod used mbs hut pMnetie eharacter* wfaeo they 
borrowed tha euseifonn scripi. in which ideograsa abouodad. 

• Tarsi’, tbat ia to uy, the dialect of Iranian cuireot in the province of Fare 
(Per^. 

I This aubadrutioA waa easy beciuse Aisblc, like AiLkadian, was a mecDber of the same 
fenily of Unguage^tbe &ecdiie &nily—«s Amiuic. while the Anbie Alphabet waa 
derived frofia an earlier fbriB of that Arainaie Alpbabat which eras uoplopM fee coa- 
veyiag Pehlaet. 
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thcM Aribic loan-words were pronounced as they were written, 
and became Integral elements in the living speech. 

we discern s process which v?aa going on peacefully and 
steadily during and after and in the teeth of the successive 
intrusions of A^yrians and Macedonians: two elements of culture, 
one from Syria and the ocher from Iran, were asserting themselvtt 
contemporaneously and were af the same lime entering into an 
ever ckser association with one another. From the latter end of 
the 'Time of Troubles’ preceding the establishment of the Achae- 
m e n ian Empire, when the conquered Aramaeans were beginning 
to captivate their Assyrian conquerers, down to the time of the 
'Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad, when the Persian language was 
being equipped with Arabic loan-words and was being cransliterated 
into the Arabic Alphabet, we have been contemplating this process 
in the mirror of languages and scripts. If wc wish to discern it at an 
earlier stage, we may look into the mirror of religion and observe 
how the same ‘Time of Troubles* breathed the same inspiration 
into Zarathustra, the prophet of Iran, and into the contemporary 
prophets of Israel and Judah. ^ 

In analysing this Syro-Iranisn culture, can wc determine whether 
it was the Syrian or the Iranian element that made the greater 
contribution ? And can we perhaps push our analysis even further, 
and determine which of the two was the original contributor ? The 
history of religion gives us no certain clue*; but the history of 
literature suggests that Syria and not Iran was the dominant 
partner.* And if we now ^ to extend our survey further into the 

* Iti>n 9 wrccogiuMdona]l hiAd«chM, ctwinsth«fourc«Brurie«orwth*t^rce«d»e 

the poltbfiil uAJM o( the InruaMAtid Cm SttUu in At 6npin of the Aeheanflrudee, 
Ui* reliston* of inn oad iertel Md been devetopJog oa certun remifkebU Uau which 
differtAMied them both fton all other eonteraporv? roUgiona and at the woe tiiM 
led them utio conveegtace toward* one another, Waa Uu eertvorgence due to the inAu- 
ence of one mrt upoo the other (e.*, the irtfluence of IineMtee who bad heeo moa* 
planted ^ Aeirmru to ‘the cine* of the Medei'J? Or waa it that la identical 
kAictaon, lO theahape of AMyrianiTulicatum. produced identieelapinnud effrcBthroufh 
irtdrpendent but aioular teeotiona in the aoula ot cboee who auffeMd under ui For ow 
inunMiete putpoee here, the oueenen U inuheMrU. Whichever Bltem«a*c coay ereve 
to be the wuch, the (anclitee and Iraniant of chi* age wrre already going throc^ the 
eeme epiiitual experieneea, and ha virtue of that were already becoiiMs meteb^ one 
wi A ar^otber In the aeme eccien. 

* If there la corse ground tat euapeaing a religioua InAueoce of Syria upon Ino 

Ift the Aaiyriah Age doe the preceding feotnote), there i* perh^i atronger ROuad 
far believing chat in the Acbaeownlan Age the oain curteni of religiouB iniiMee 
flowed k) the oppoaita direraon. (See A. vbo: red (Heidelberg 

*9*6. Winter).) 

* In auppert of the vmw that ch« Syran ekmtot ia the predosuoani element in the 
SyTO*]nn>an culture, we cen cite the high authoriw of Profeasor Edward G, Browne: 

‘Fareiaru .. . have continued ever eince the Muniremadan oopqu ee t that ie to say, 
for more than twelve hundred yaare^io uae tbe ArebielanstiafealmMt to ike eeclusion 
of their own in wrhi^ on certain lubjeoia, notably the^ogy and phlloMphy; while 
during the two centursa immodiettly lueeeedjng tbe A/ab Invasion the Ungua^ of pie 
eonquerer* eras, aave aatongae thcoe who atUi adherad to tbe ancient neHoMT/aith of 
Zoroaeter, almat tbe aele Jjtrracy medhira entployed in Penia, Tn ignore thjs literature 
srould be to Ignore many the meit importaal chanoterinie marttfunrLfliM of the 
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past behind the ‘Time of Troubles’ into an antecedent age of 
growth, we shall find that in this age Iran fades out of the picture, 
w hile we shall catch a glimpse of a society in Syria, in the genera¬ 
tion of King Solomon and his contemporary I^g Hiram, which 
was just discovering the Atlantic and the Indian Ocean and had 
discovered the Alphabet already.* 

Here at last we have identified the society, antecedent and 
'apparented’ to the Islamic, of which we have been so long in 
search. It remains to give this society a name. Perhaps the name 
‘Syriac’ is the most convenient.* 

In the light of this identification, let us look again at IsIam-'-the 

PcniM fcniM, and tg rgrmafi •h9(e<herinadeqiMU judfecoeotoftlwiAteUeetuiIafiiivily 
of that iAgcAwua arwl uJanted people.... 

*lt ie a MiTteriiaMe thing how irlsaf *t all parioda of hiatory baa be<n Senutk inSueMa 
OA Penia; AftbtaA in the late Saaanien and Muhammadan tirae; AnmiJe in aarliar 
Imnitn and later Parthian dni; Aai)Tian at a more aneieat epoch. And indeed 
thia fact MA aoareely be iAuited upoA tee auenriy; for the icudy of reniaft haa auffered 
frem fieiKing a« irtuch aa ffom ihe purely phile 1 ^c 4 vkw «*b£<h f««rdi mare linfuiatia 
•Ad naial affinihea a* lAAnitely more imporraAi and aifnificaBi than toe much deeper and 
more potent Ifiilueneea of htefiry and Mligtoua contact. . . . If, aa aA adjuhet (o ny 
equipfaciu (or the atudy of ?er>Bui thoushc and literature, I wen offered bv choica 
between a thorcush knowadse of the Semiiic and the Aryan Unfuaiea. I ahouJd, from 
Otia point of view alone, unlwtJiatin^ ehooaa the fuijjiet. A ^ood biMwlad^e of the 
Axamak U"Cuafcr it waonal for the atudy of PahlaW)^ CAd a fruitful ioeaatisatron of the 
poat*MuharrtfnadtA literature and thought of Peraia la impeuible witlMut a wide 
acquaintance with Arable bockt; while in both tbaae helda a koowicdse o( Sanakrit Ii 
precdcally of very little uae, and even in the iotaipretaticn of the Aveaia tt muit be 
emeloyad with loma reaarve and due regaid tc the ^hlami trediticn.* (Browne, E. O.: 
A Uitrary f/urerr «/ Percia. *«1. i (London tpoS, Fuher Unwin), pp. 3-4 and 36-7.) 

• For the origin « the Alphabet, ace further the pment aectrCA, p. loa, footnote 3; 
J(. D (ii), vol, iC pp. $0-1; and |), D (vii), ve), ii, p. jSS. fbemote a, below. 

* a croat'iaotioA of tbia loeieTy 11 takas in the ago of tfaa Achacmeruan Empire, 
(ha name *8yro-lranian’ auateia iiadf, on the analogy of'Giaeoo«Rontan' which aeanu 
cfaa natuiwl name (et the H^enie Society when a erete agetion of that ia taken in the ago 
of (W Ronun Eimifa. Aa b«Tw«cn ‘Graeoo-Roman* and 'KeUtnie', howevrr, w« have 
faund the name 'Helknk* prafenhla (»ee p. 41, footnote 1, abevel; and the lame 
conaideniiona teeemmend 'dynae' in prefaranoa to *SyTO>Irinian'. It k hot only leaa 
chimay but al*o more aoourile; linco, whan wa trace back to >u ofjgma tha *Syro> 
Inuiian* Society thai came to be uieorMreKd in lb« Aohaemenctn Empire, we find, aa 
era cea, that ita origioal boma waa in ovria and that ita original memoeri were Syrian 
paoplaa—PhoenioaM, PhlLacina, IwLru, and Arutueena—wbcreaa the Irmiana did 
not enter into it until later. 

The adjeetiee Syriee’ (frem the Lada Syraacw) i> more convenient ihae 'Syrian' 
(fram the utio fyrio), beaute 'Syrian* haa come to be uced in Engliah in a ceogsephkal 
aanae, le denote iodii^troniV anything or anybody belonging n the territo^ called 
Syria at any time—e.g. at the preaenc day or at tk« time when *tive TcUrahAmama 
Lactcfi* were written in the fourteertth caaiury a,?. Now at the preaent rime (he *S^ae* 
Sockty ia virtually errinor in ib Syrwn hem. Except for a tew Syriac foaaOa uewa. 
Jacobite Monephyaica Chhaiiana, and Maronite es'Monotheleieo) and a few Orthodox 
Chrtenana (locally called Mclehitea), the aod of Syria ii now occupied by a different 
■oeety, related M the Syriac Socie^ by >fhliatien'^ namely (be laUruc Society. Agein, 
in the foumeruh canmry a.c.. the Syrwe dviliaation had not yet emerged and the eoil 
of Syria wee then occupied by the debrii of a dead 'Suenerio' Soewty upoa which two 
oths eodetiee—(ha 'Egwtiae'andthe 'Hittite*—wera at that tiosa intruding. Heitoe the 
employmenl of the ramiiiar adjective ‘Syrian* to denote the 'Syriac* Socieiy would be 
confumg. llieae conaidarationi have IM acholara already to employ (he erord ‘Syriac* 
to denote a modifkation of (he Aramaic language aodacript which emerged in the region 
between Aleppo and Motul In the fini eaniury of the Chruiian Era and which evenrually 
became the vehidr «(the liturgy aod literature of the Neatorien Dyophyaite and the 
Jacobite Monephyahe Chriatian Churobae. It ia eunple and converutni to extend the 
utage ef the wo^ 'Syriac* to cover aU aapccta and agea of ihe aociety to which thia Syriae 
language and literature belonged. 
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univcml church through which our Syriac Society came to be 
‘apparcntcd’ to the Iranic and the Arabic societies. We can now 

observe an inceresting difference between Islam and Christianity_ 

the church through which the Hellenic Society came to be apparcnted 
to Western and to Orthodox Christendom. We have noticed* that 
the germ of creative power in Christianity was not of Hellenic but 
of ahen origin (in fact of Syriac origin, as we can now identify it). 
By contraat we perceive that the germ of creative power in Islam 
was not alien from, but native to, the Syriac Society. The founder, 
Muhammad, drew his inspiration primarily from Judaism, which 
was a purely Syme religion, and secondarily from Nestoriamsm, 
a form of C^slianity in which the Syriac element had recovered 
its preponderance * The subsequent development of Islam took 
place in the environment of a Syriac Society from which the intru¬ 
sive culture of Hellenism had been expelled by the conquests of the 
Primitive Muslima. Of course a great institution like a universal 
church is never ‘pure bred’ from a single society, any more than a 
Community is ever 'pure bred’ from a single physical race, In 

Christiani^, for example, we are aware of Hellenic deinents_ 

drawn from the Hclleoic mystery religions and from Hellenic 
philosophy—^hich the original Syriac germassimiUted in building 
up the tissues of the ChurA, $0 that the Church, by the time when 
it reached maturity aa an institution of the Hellenic internal pro¬ 
letariat, had come to be a syncretism of an alien Syriac germ with 
Indigenous Hellenjc accretions. Similarly, though to a slighter 
extent, in Islam we can detect alien Hellenic accretions to the origi¬ 
nal Syriac germ In the shape of influences from Hell enic philosophy 
upon Islamic theology. Broadly and substantially, however, it 
is correct to formulate an antithesis between Christianity as a uni¬ 
versal church originating in a germ that was alien to the society 
in which the church pUyed its part, and Islam as a universal 
church originating in a germ that was indigenous.^ 

Finally, before passing on, we may measure the respective 
degr^ of displacement of the original homes of the ‘affiliated’ 
Iranic and Arabic societies from the original home of the ‘apparented’ 
Syriac Society. We see that the base-line of the Iranic Society, 
which we have traced within a zone extending from the Anatolian 
hinterland of the Black Sea Straits through Azerbaijan and 
Khurasan to the Bay of Bengal, with a north-eastward protu¬ 
berance in the basin of the Oiws and Jaxartes, was relatively hr 
removed from the geographical nucleus of the ‘apparented* society 

' See B. 57, ebBve. 

» for NeftCOriftnUfii m en ftbonive Srrue reaMon eBernst the inmuien df HeDeniim 
upon the dyn*e W«/ld, se« II. J> (vlo. vol Si, m, £S6-?, below. 

< The ceuM* of tatitheali ere exmJned in Pert IX, bolew. 
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in Syria, Even if we extend our conception of the nucleus of the 
Syriac Society to include the homelands of the Medes and Persians 
on the western rim of the Iranian Plateau, the sone in which the 
Syriac Society may be said to have emcrg^ atill docs not overlap 
the zone in which the Iranic Society emei^ subsequendy .* 
On the other hand, we see that the original home of the Arabic 
Sodcly, which we found in Syria and Egypt, not only overlaps 
the original home of the Syriac Society but includes the whole 
of it. In abort, the displacement of the Iranic Society was relatively 
great and that of the Arabic Society relatively small; and in this 
point, again, the Iranic resembled the Western Society, while the 
Arabic Society corresponds to Orthodox Christendom. 

Th^ Jndic Society 

The identification of the Syriac Society is the first result which 
we have achieved in putting into execution our plan of campaign for 
adding to our muster-roll of aodeties of the same apedes as our 
own. In order to achieve this first result, we have had to spend 
some time and trouble in unravelling a perplex^ly tangled skein 
of history. But now that we have succcssfolly untied the last knot, we 
may take our success as a good omen and continue our operations 
with a good heart, without feeling that our trouble has been labtwr 
lost or that (be complexity of the historical landscape is something 
that passes our undcrstandii^. The main cause of the complexity 
in Syriac history is to be found in the successive intrusions of two 
alien forces—Assyrian militarism and Hellenic culture—upon the 
Syriac World. These alien intrusions have interrupted the course 
of Syriac history, or at any rate they have overlaid it with a deposit 
of foreign detritus. But now that we have disinterred the di^ta 
membra of Syriac history and have pieced them together, we shall 
find that the peculiar complexity of this particukr inquiry has 
served us w«ll*by introdudng us to a new phenomenon—the con¬ 
tact and collision between different aodeties—which we have hardly 
had occasion to notice hitherto, but which will constantly occupy 
our attention hereafter as one of the most important of the pheno¬ 
mena which a study of history has to lake into account.* Indeed, 
in our very next inquiry, it will provide us with a valuable due. 

The next living sodety which we have to examine is the Hindu, 
and here again wc discern in the background our standard tokens 

> AMrbamn, of cousM. oemapond* to Media Abopaune; but tbe bocoeUnd of the 
Medea weaTertner Muib m Media MagDa, the resien Mund Maciuden vhith the Anb» 
caited JibU or *lrlq 'Ajand; and thu res<on Uy ouside tbe onainel hone of the Iftfiie 

* ^’a ceottet is the Space'difnaiuien benvees eoniempora^ civiloattoaa ii tbe 
aobjeet^ Pan IX. 
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of the existence of another, ‘apparented’, society beyond the hori¬ 
zon. The universal state in thb case is the Empire of the Guptas 
{imp€rab*mt circa a.o. 37 S- 47 S)'* The universal church is Hindu¬ 
ism, which attained supremacy in India in the Gupta Age_ 

expelling and supplanting Buddhism after Buddhism had been 
donunant for about seven ceatuiies (since the time of A^oka) in the 
Indian ‘sub-continent’ which was the common cradle of both 
religions. T^e Volkerwanderung which overran the domain of the 
Gupta Empire at its fall proceeded from the Huns of the Eurasian 
Sieppe, who were assailing the Sasanian and the Roman Empir« 
simulUneously. 'The interregnum occupied by this Vblkerwande- 
rung and by the lives of the ‘successor-states’ to the Gupta Empire 
which the Huns and their associates the Gurjaras set up in North- 
Western India lies approximately within the dates a.d. 475-775.* 
Thereafter, there began to emerge on Indian soil that Hindu 
Society which is still alive. The father of Hindu philosophy, 
Sankara, flourished about a.d. Boo ; and in the ninth century of the 
Christian Era tlie society began to articulate itself into stat» on a 
pattern which can sdJl be discerned in the political map of India 
to-day. 

In seeking to identify the older society, ‘apparented’ to the 
Hindu Society, whose existence is betoken^ by these phenomena, 
sve shall now And, as we have forecast, that our labours have been 
lightened by the foregoing investigation in which we have traced 
the ‘affiliation’ of the Islamic Society to the Syriac Society. That 
investigation was complicated by &t presence of an abnormal 
phenomenon: the intrusion and subsequent eviction of an alien 
force, in consequence of a collision between the Syriac Society and 
the Hellenic- l^ow we know that the HeQcnic Society also collided 
with that society in India—still to be identified and named—which 
eventually became ‘apparented’ to the Hindu Society; and so, if we 
And the antecedents of the Gupta Empire in a tangle, we may hope 

• The Gupu Empvc was SAuUy fouitded about n.o. jto aed did rioi eoJItpae till 
tiM d<StU of Slucda^pta in A.D. 4S0; but rbo Empire did not acfually aco ebe 
dimanasoM «(a luuverwl itat« until A.b, jgo. and it had ecu«d to ftofona tbe nincdoM 
of luch ■ icaM ba^ra th« second Hun invasion of India in a.d. 470, 

* bcaaft lA oadihoo in India at (ha lims of the and Cmfara invMiona li 

empbwaad by Mr. VineeAT Smith «a Ttu S«rfy HUtevy edirian, C^(d 

17:4. ClifendoA Piou), e. 4^, A number of £icta vhkb bear out Mr. Viocent Sm ithes 
view 0(0 meiuioned by Mr. C. V. Vaidya in Tiu ifUttry li (Poena 

1^. Oriental Eeek Supplying A^mey). For oaam^. by about the yttr 80a of the 
ChnaiMD Era, beeb Buddliam and the pro-Buddhiat Indian ritual of tbe vedlc aaodftcof 
bad become aatioct tbrouBheui (he ettarar part of India (op. eft., p. 1). Tba ancient 
vcinaculara (the ee^alled pnliria^ ctaaed to ba ipokaa, and che rv>deri> *emacu- 
tafO'—HS^i, Ban|4]i. Msracti, Gujarao, Pi^bl, and *0 er^-were already fuJI^edMd 
<p. a). *nie Rajpvt dynasBaa of the modam I^put Ana can motrly trace ih«ir leneeloatea 
iMcfc to thie tpach but nee beyond (p. 46), Pan Mr. Vaidyi. this tsi( Us* eupooru Nb. 
Vineaec Ssuih'e view that tha Etipvt* are deaeendod from the Huni and Gwoenu wbo 
aotared India in (he pest-Cupbi VSQMrwandonjos and vitrt converted to Hinduism, 
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to unrave! them, as wc succeeded in unravelUng the antecejients of 
the ’Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad» by taking the same abnormal 
phenomenon as our clue. 

Tht first step is to make out when the Hellenic inc^ion upon 
India began and ended. We carmot equate its beginning with 
Alexander's Indian campaign; for this raid, though justly cele¬ 
brated in military history as a brilliant tour df force, had no effects 
which have made a mark in the history of ciilture. In India the 
Hellenic intrusion did not really begin until Demetrius the Greek 
King of Bactria—the Hellenic ‘successor-state' of the Achaemenian 
Empire in the basin of the Oxus and Jaxarics—crossed the Hindu 
Kush in order to annex Indian territories to his kingdom about the 
year 190 B.c. On the other hand, this Hellenic intrusion did not 
come to an end when the last Gr^ principality south-east of the 
Hindu Kush was extinguished at some date in the first centup^ of 
the Christian Era; for these Greek rulers were followed in India, as 
in Bactria whence they had come, by barbarian rulers of Nomadic 
origin from the Eurasian Steppe who took a veneer of Hellenic 
culture from the representatives of that culture whom they had 
supplanted. These ‘Philhellenic’, if not HcUenized, barbarians 
descended upon India in two waves: the Sakas and the Parthians 
in the last quarter of the second century B.c., and then, in the first 
century of the Christian Era, the Kushans. The Sakss ruled in 
Kathiawar from the last century b.c. to A.D. 390, when thax 
dominions were annexed by the Guptas. ‘Indo-Parthjans* ruled in 
the Indus Valley, side by side with Greeks, until the Kushans sup¬ 
planted them both simultaneously. The Kushan Empire—which 
bestrode the Hindu Kush like its predecessor the Kingdom of 
Bactria but surpassed the Greek Kingdom in extent and duration 
lasted from Ae first century of the Christian Era into the third. 
It will be observed that the Hellenic intrusion upon India came to 
an end c&ily just before the establishment of a universal state by the 
Guptas, On the analogy of the history of the Hellenic intrusion 
upon the Syriac Society, we should now look out for another 
universal state in India immediately preceding the Hellenic 
intrusion and standing to the Gupta Empire in the relation of the 
Achaemenian Empire to the 'Abb^d Caliphate of Baghdad. When 
we bok for this, we find it, at the point In history where we should 
expect, in the Empire of the Mauryas, which was esublished by 
Cnandragupta in 3S3-322 b.c., was made illustrious by the reign 
of A(oka in the third century BX., and was extinguished by ^e 
usurper Pushyamitra in 185 B.C., five years after the HeUenic 
intrusion upon India had been started by Demetrius’s invasion. In 
the bac^round of the Maury a Empire we catch glimpses of a ‘Time 
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of Troubles* in the familisr form of a aeries of destructive wars 
between a multiplicity of local states: for example, the cooqu«t of 
Kosala and Vaisali by King Ajatasalru of Magadha,* the younger 
contemporary of Siddiuirtha GauUma the Buddha, and the destruc¬ 
tion, somewhat later, of Gautama’s own city-state, Kapllavastu. 
Gautama’s life, and attitude towards life, are the best evidence that 
the society of which he was a member was in a bad way in his time*; 
and this evidence is corroborated by the life and attitude of hU 
coDtempoj^ Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, and by the host 
of less distinguished men of the age who were turning away from 
this world and seeking to find the way to another world through 
the prance of asceticbm. In the furthest background of all, behind 
this ‘Time of Troubles’, we can make out a lime of growth which 
has left its record in the Vedas. And so we have identified the 
society ‘apparenied’ to the Hindu Society. Lee us call it 'Indie*. 

We can now obsovc that Hindubm—the universal church 
through which thb Indie Society came to be ‘apparented’ to the 
Hindu Society of lo-day—resembles Islam.and differs from Chris¬ 
tianity, inasmuch as the germ of life in which it originated was 
native to, and not alien from, the society in whose hbcory it played 
its part. No doubt, certain non-Indic accretions can be detected 
in Hindubm. The most prominent of these b the worship of 
deities in iconic forru'^ feature which b of the essence of Hinduism, 
though it was lacking in the primitive religion of d^e Indie Society 
as thb b mirrored in the Vedas, and was lacking, likewise, in 
primitive Buddhbm. It must therefore have been borrowed from 
the religion of some alien society—most probably from Hellenism 
through the medium of the modified Buddhbm of the Mahayana. 
However, the chief differences between Hinduism and the Indie 
religion of the Vedas—and these differences axe striking^^-are due 
to elements in Hindubm which were borrowed from Buddhism: 
that b, from a religion which was a reaction against the primitive 
Indie religion of the Vedas but a reaction q( an entirely indi¬ 
genous Indie origin. The most important elements, lacking in the 
religion of the Vedas, which Hindubm borrowed from Buddhbm 
were its monasticbm and its philosophy. 

The original home of the Indlc Society, as we know from its 
records, was In the valleys of the Indus and the Ganges; and from 
this base the society had expanded over the whole sub-continent of 
India before it came to the end of its universal state.* The area 

* 8 m Smiib, VinccBt: 7!i^ Sotfy iiutofy :/Trt^ {3rd edidoo, 0:tfQrd X9i4< Chrendoo 
Free], pp. 2$ tad 25-?. 

* Per the life>hiiCery of SiddhlrthA Gtutmt. aee funher IH. C (iQ {&), vpI. iu. 
pp. 32y~2. Mew. 

I Tbo Meurye Empire •( ice {reeteec exCent—ec which it 2te»d wbeo A^eke renouDced 
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which the Indie Sodeiy had thus come to cover at the close of its 
history was aJl embraced in the original home of the ‘affiliated’ 
Hindu Society, which occupied the whole sub-continent from the 
outset and afterwards expanded eastward overseas into Indonesia 
and Iftdo-China. Thus the «ographical displacement of the Hindu 
Society from the domain of the Indie Society was comparable in 
degree to the displacement of the Arabic Society from the domain 
of the Syriac Society. 

The Sink Society 

It remains to explore the background of the fifth of the living 
societies, which has its home in the Far East; and here our tokens 
are not difficult to distinguish. The universal state here U the 
empire that was established by Ts’in She Hwang-ti in 221 B.c. and 
was maintained for the next four centuries by the dynasties Imown 
as the Prior and Posterior Han. The universal church is the 
Mahayana—the variety of Buddhism which made its way into the 
Empire of the Posterior Han and so became the chrysalis of the 
present Far Eastern Society. The Vdlkerwandcrung after the fall 
of the universal state proceeded from the Nomads of the Eurasian 
Steppe, who d«cended upon the basin of the Yellow River at a 
time when the dominions of the Han were reunited, after a century 
of disunion, under the rule of an indigenous ‘successor-state’, the 
s^called Western Tsin {regnahant hs>. 280-317). The inter¬ 
regnum preceding the emergence of the present Far Eastern 
S^iety roust be reckoned to have set in at least a century before 
thk V6lkeiwanderung took place. The universal state had really 
coDapsed by a.d. 172, though the Posterior Han Jragg^ out a 
shadowy existence until A.D. 22f, so that the interregnum includes 
this half-century of impotence—and the ensuing half-centu^ in 
which the dominions of the Han were divided between the indi¬ 
genous ‘successor-states’ which are known as ‘the Three King¬ 
doms’—as well as the age of the Barbarian ‘succe$sor-states‘, whi^ 
did not begin until after the interlude of reunion in the time of the 
Western Tsin.» 

If we turn now to the antecedents of the universal state which 
was established by Ts’in She Hwang-ti, we shall discern the linea¬ 
ments of a ‘Time of Troubles’ here as clearly as we discerned them 

Wtf artec tha of Kaluigi —wm prteUeallr conimninoua vich (ba presw 

Britiab-Indian Empire ocept that >t did aol ioclude Burma but did u c l ude the 

! rearer pert af wbat u A^haruatan. It corned nM ardy the whole baain e( the 

ndua C^cai but aJie the wbela of India MUib ef the Vindya Range eaeept iM 
the axireme of the penSaauJa. The Gupta Empire, which had the eame capital aa the 
Maur)« EmiHra (ttPaaliputra. ir^ the preaerrt province of Bihart. Mver, at ita laneat, 
aiuir\M the aame enenaion. Vet K axerciaed a hecemeny ever all India; and, thanka to 
the Maurm’ work, all India, North and Soatb. eeiuQnjted a aecial thoush set a poliiical 
uBiry io tltc Gupta Ana. . . . „ ^ . 

* The hiatory of ihK interregnum h amlyacd further m V. C (i) (cj 3. vol. v, pp. aye -4: 
V. C (1) (d) 6 (a), vd. V. pp. 477 -S; and X, belu». 
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first in the antecedents of the uiuTersal stale which was established 
by Augustus. They are stamped upon the very name —chan he>o: 
'the [period of] contending states*—which Chinese historians have 
given to the two and a half centuries that intervened between the 
death of Confucius in 479 b.c. and the assumption of the title 
Sfu /fttk^'t^'the first universal monarch—by King Ching 
of Ts’in in 221 B.c. The conquest of Ts’i by Ts^in in that year 
completed a long-drawn-out process by which a multiplicity of 
local states wss converted into a single universal state trou gh a 
struggle for existence in a series of destructive wars.* The two 
marks of the age—a suicidal statecraft and an intellectual vitality 
which was principally directed towards the philosophy of practical 
life—recall the age of Hellenic history between the generation of 
Zeno and Epicurus and the Battle of Actium. Moreover, in this 
case as in that, we can see that these last centuries before the 
establishment of the universal state were only the climax of a' Time 
of Troubles* which had begun st some earlier date. The flame of 
militarism which burnt itself out in the post-Confiieian Age was 
already alight before the great philosopher took his measure of 
human afi^. We hear of an abortive disarmament conference, 
attended by representatives of fourteen states, in 546 b.c.,^ and we 
can read the same signs of the tiroes in the mundane conservatism 
of Confucius and in the other-worldly quietism of Lao-Tse. The 
sun had already passed his senith In the heavens when both these 
sages saw the light.^ They both realized that, in the history of their 
society, the age of grow^ already lay behind them. What name 
shall we give to the society upon whose past the one sage looked reve¬ 
rently backward like Bpim^eus while the other deliberately turned 
his (rack on it like Christian caking leave of the City of Destruction? 
We may perhaps conveniently caU this society ‘Sinlc’.^ 

We can now observe that the Mahayana—the church through 
which this Sinlc Society came to be 'apparented* to the Far Eastern 
Society of to-day—resembles the Christian Church, and differs 

' It *ill be f>oticed Ts'i^ like Borne, foufhr her **7 tbreugb Ote itmsfU fbr 
caiatcACe unol she issued from it w the eels eurvivof nd ineormntM bcnelf lato the 
uaivcfMl sttM wbieb replaced die rnufriplidry of iteiee thei she Md destroyed. On the 
ether h«nd, Ts’in rescoibled Auyris is coUepsiDSi &o( indeed on the eve of coiepleu 
vietwy, but en the inerTO» of it, to diet the frjjti of her imUurisnt wen raped bj the 
Han, fts the fruia of A&eTTua milttBrum were raped by the AcheesKiudse. 

* Cordier, K.: ifufesre G 4 iU*«U it la Ckint (Psris 1 Qs^t, Geuchoer, j vdt.), voL i, 

t *•. if LsO'Tie ever did see the lish^for be sisy be s fictitioue chincwr, la- 
vefiied M provide t fMinder for At sebecl of ptulOMpI^ out peeiei iifider hit nsioe. 

* Proffl the Letin nuDee *SiAS«*, de>ieti&( ne inlMbitiatB, and * 81 nK**, denoting the 
territon^ef the univerMl ittie wbicb vra brousbt mio being by the Mleewrvivi) m the 
eietc ef Te'in, The name U net eltesedier ept, since Ts’in did much to destroy, end 
linte or oelhins to creste, the culture 0/ the soeieTy whkh we are celbnf by ita name. 
The Work of cration wss brouffal to sn end by the destnjctjve werfeie m which Ts’in 
a«ds its fenune-^nly to Isee it to Hsn. Nevenbdra, the nsme is eenvefuent, sioco 
'dinee' ie tbe enpiial m our ’Chisms’. 
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from Islam wd Hioduism, inasmuch as the germ of life in which it 
originated was not inc%«iou8 to the society in which it played 
its part, but was derived from elsewhere. Christianity was begotten 
in Syriac territories that had been incorporated into the Hellenic 
universal suic, and it was introduced into the Hellenic World by 
Syriac ‘Natives* who had been forcibly enrolled in the internal 
proletariat of the Hellenic Society. The Mahayana appears to have 
been begotten in Indie territories which were subject successively 
to the Greek Kingis of Bactria and to their ‘Philhellenic’ successors 
the Kushaos; and it had undoubtedly taken root in the provinces 
of the Kushan Empire in the Tarim Basin before these provinces 
were reconquered and rc-annexed to the Sinicuniversal state by the 
Posterior Han towards the close of the first cenniry of the Christian 
Era.* Through this door, the Mahayana entered the Sinic World 
and was there adapted by the ictemal proletariat of the Sinic 
Society to its own needs. 

The original home of this Sinic Society was in the basin of the 
Yellow River, and thence the society expanded, in the course of ita 
history, over the basin of the Yangtse. The basins of both rivers 
together were embraced in the original home of the ‘afRliated’ Far 
Extern Society, which expanded from this base south-eastward 
on to what has since become the south-eastern coast-land of China^ 
and north-eastward into Korea and Japan. Thus the geographical 
diaplacement of the Far Eastern Society from the Sinic was com¬ 
parable in degree, not to the wide displacement of otir Wcatem 
Society from the Hellenic or of the Iranic Society from the Syriac, 
but rather to the narrower displacement of the Arabic from the 
Syriac and of the Hindu from the Indie. 

'TktFoisik' 

The information which we have now obtained by investigating 
the ‘affiliations’ of all the living societies will enable us at once to 
identify the extinct societies which are represented to-day by 
certain ‘fossils’. 

The Jews and Parsees are manifestly fossils of the Syriac Society 
in the state in which this society was when it was developing under 

^ The Ttfist Bi jia bttf bcca erevioualy oft^ucred kod tnntacd M the cImc of the 
•e«ond CMitu/y a.C. by tbe P/ier Has, bur bed puwd out of their control In the oourM 
of the Uit century •£. 

* Thii ecMt-leed (the icoden) prOrince* of Chekieiur, Pukies. Kwtngnmt, end 
Kwinfu) mey here hm ioecrperttM pelitkeUy isto the bcnpire of the Hen. but, even 
ifl dni Ikat phue of history, it never bocaiM an inteanl part of the Sinic World. 
To-dey the peeele of tbtae pronneac caU tbarmeKa T'ans eontrue to the 

*Han people' cl the net of ChirM, This aomenelecure im(uie9 ibjt the South Chine 
COMt wei Ml breuaht wiihin the ^e of Society until the *90 of the T'mg Dynecty 
(&.0, dr8-907;; tbet ia. not uniJ «n«r the iarernsniun which intervened b^vreen the 
diMppaaranceoftheSwie Sodety*^ ^ 'aflilMTed^iodcTythaiuetill 

alhe ua Cbe Per Beat t^dey. 
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ihe Achaemenian Empire, before its nonr^l development was 
suddenly and violently inremipted by the intrusion of the HelieDic 
Society in the wake of AJetander the Great. The Monophysite and 
Nestofian Qirisdans are relics of the 8ub8e<7uent reaction of the 
Syriac Soci^ against the alien intruder. They represent a stage 
of this reaction at which the internal proletariat of the submerged 
wciety was strong enough to resist complete assimilation to the 
incemaJ proletariat of the intrusive society, but was not yet strong 
enough to expel the alien intruder altogether and to resume its own 
development at the point at which its course had been interrupted. 
The Ncstorian and Monophysite 'heresies’ were successive and 
alternative protests against a process of syncretism and adaptation 
which had been turning Christianity—a religion sprung from a 
Symc germ—into an institution .of the Hellenic internal prole¬ 
tariat and into a chrysalis from which new societies, 'affiliated’ to 
the Hellenic Society, were to emerge. Nestorianiam and Mono- 
physitism were attempts to retain a religion which was Syriac in 
origin as an heirloom in the Syriac heritage. Christianity, however, 
in the fifth century of the C^iadait Era, was already too deeply 
imbued with Hellenic influences to serve as an effective instrument 
for an anti*Hellenic reacdoo. Hence the Nescorian and Mono¬ 
physite moveroents were foredoomed to failure. The achievement 
of completing the expulsion of Hellenism from the Syriac World 
and providing the internal proletariat of the Syriac Society with a 
universal church of its own was reserved for Islam—a ‘tot^raxian’ 
Syriac religion which was anti-Helleofc aufond.* 

Similarly, the Jains of India and the Hinayanian Buddhists of 
Ceylon, Burma, and Siam can be seen to be fossils of the Indie 
Society in the state in which this society was when it was develop¬ 
ing under the Maurya Empire,^ before its normal development was 
interrupted by the intrusion of the Hellenic Society in the wake 
of the Greek conquerors from Bactria. The Lamaistic Mahayanian 
Buddhists of Tibet and Mongolia correspond to the Nestorians and 
Monophysites in representiog a reaction that was abortive. The 
Lamai^c or Tantric form of the Mahayana is the relic of a vain 
attempt to turn the Mahayana back &om the historic path along 
which this originally Indie religion, after travelling through the 
Kushan Empire and there becoming imbued with Hellenic 
influences, evencuaUy fulfllled its great destiny in the Sink World. 
The Tantric Mahayana was a half-hearted and therefore unsuc* 
ceasful foreninnerof Hinduism—the 'totalitarian’ Indie religion out 

* (h« UMiSoAce Aod iomiA«a oi the KetterUn eeS che Monephyiite mtvt~ 
Bent. Me rursier I. C (iiO (A), vel. t, p. x$f^ 11 . D (vi), vei. ii, pp, a]6^; end II. D 
(wj). Yol, li, pp, a 86 - 7 . below, 

* Lea«fld eienbee ib* Movenko of Ceyloo to tbe Meuryi Eoimtot Alois'* bretber. 
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of which the internal proletariat of the Indie Society eventually 
fashioned its indigenous universal church. 

'Hiese fossils have not given us clues to identifying any other¬ 
wise unknown members of the species of societies which we are 
studying; but they have given us some insight into the ‘faults’ and 
‘malformations’ and ‘strauficationa’ which occur when two or more 
societies of this kind collide. Later, we shall have occasion to 
examine this aspect of 'social §60101/ in detail.' 

The Mirum Society 

Let us go back to the ewinct societies which we have identified, 
by several of our standard tokens, in the backgrounds of the living 
societies. If we now examine, In their turn, the backgrounds of 
these extinct societies, and if, in these older backgrounds, ^ 
discern the same tokens again, we may hope in ^ way Co identify 
other extinct societies of an older generation which would prove to 
be related to the younger extinct societies as these are related 
to the liviog representatives of the species. 

In the background of the Hellenic Society, certain tokens of the 
pre-existence of an older society stand out quite clear. The uni¬ 
versal state is the maritime empire, maintained by command of 
the Aegean Sea from a base in the Island of Crete, which ieft a 
name in Hellenic tradition as 'the thalassocracy of Minos’* and a 
mark on the face of the Earth in the topmost strata of the palaces at 
Cnossos and Phaestus which have been excavated, since the begin¬ 
ning of the twentieth century, by our Western archaeologists.^ 
The Volkerwanderung after the fdl of this universal state can be 
seen through a glass darkly in the oldest monuments of Hellenic 
literature, the Iliad and the O^ssey. These poems appear to be 
the remnant'^r the qulnteaseace—K>f an epic cycle which had 
gathered round two stoiles, ‘the Siege of Troy* and ‘the Seven 
against Thebes’. Tlie final form In which the poems have come 
down to us seems to have been assumed as late as the sixth century 
B.c. and to be the last stage in a long process of literary evolution; 
but the VClkerwanderung which remotely inspired the poetry of 
'Homer'—or the 'Homeridae'—is also known to us from the con¬ 
temporary ofBcial records of 'the New Empire* of Egypt under 

( Iq Part IX. U\9W. 

* For tbe pouibility huterieal «»■— tbis CreUi imiwritl people nuy b« 

praaeo^d in thrM 1, C (i) (S). Asaaz U, 

below. 

) The aMta known aa Xete Minoan I and IV would appcAr w be Ae material remeiAe 
Out eorreapood ia data (o *tbe tbalaMocracy of Minoa'. Tbe eetablSehmcnl of tbe 
‘tbaUMMney ’ would appecr M have b«ci> eubaeqiMit to the fteu eacutrophe which 
davwtated (M Crtten p*!*.*** at the brea^ barwean 'Middle Minoan IV a^e of the 
KemArca poTtary) aod 'MkMk Mioma 11V (a tioM of tranaiuen which abedaa eS 
fradually mte *L«te MlAoee V). 
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the Eighteenth, Nineteenth, and Twentieth Dyrusties; and 
although these records do not refer to the particular incidents 
which ‘Homer’ professes to record, they do give a picture of 
a historical situation in which such inddents are quire in place, 
and v^ch the archaeolc^ical evidence corroborates. The VSlker* 
wandenmg seems to have begun with an irruption of barbarians 
—Achseans and the like^from the European hinterland of the 
Aeg;eaa, who took to the sea and overcame the Cretan ‘tbaJasso* 
crats’ on their own element. The archaeological evidence of their 
handiwork is the destruction of the Cretan palaces at the end of 
the age which the archaecbgiscs call ‘Late Mlnoan 11 ’.^ The 
movement culminated in a Idnd of human avalanche in which 
the peoples of the Aegean—mainlandera and islanders, victors and 
vanqxiished^lescended m maste upon ‘the New Empire* of Egypt 
and upon the contemporary Empire of Khatti* in Anatolia. TTie 
Hittites were overwhelmed. The Egyptians survived to tell the 
tale to posterity. Scholars sgrec that die destruction of the Cretan 
palaces at the end of ‘Late Minoan IT is to be dated about 1400 
B.c.^ The Egyptian records enable ua to date the two supreme con¬ 
vulsions of ^e VClkerwandening about 1230/1220 and 1200/iipo 
B.c. respectively. We can thua rue X425-xia5 B.c. aa the approxi¬ 
mate span of the interregnum which intervened bcfwecn the dis¬ 
appearance of the older society in the Aegean and the emergence 
of its Hellenic successor. 

When we seek to trace the history of the older society back 
towards its origins, we find ourselves hampered by having no 
access to written records—a handicap which we shall suffer 
until we succeed in reading the several varieties of Minoan script 
and interpreting the language or languages conveyed in them. 
At present, we are whoUy dependent on archaeological evidence, 
which is notoriously difficult to translate into historical terms* 
and which, even when righdy translated, often fails to answer 
the questions which humanists are most concerned to ask. The 

* ‘I>BW«aafth«Mhe«nCDo«*M»id]een^of'LAUMiMftbll’muitltfnMuieda 
aboek lik« tba( wUco <m w from tbe rcoorded endeocc of oontomponfMo) vm 
pTod«(c«d br Ui« aotk of Bom« in A£. fio. 

* KJttmwoarhaatfte, iniunanvtfona, oftka people wboappmrio toe Old Tent' 
meiu aj tb< Cbildien of or Hinitw. 

1 O.g. Meret, E.: GenkUku da AlUruml.vt^- it, part 0} (sod ediuon, owngartind 
Bariifl 193 S. Cecta). p. ; C1«B. G.; La Cnttiiautm £idf^ (PacU 19 a v Rmimism 
du LivT«), p. St; Puunaa, D.; Pu Kfftuik-kiy htnii e k t fCidiur ()td eotboo, Leipug 
tpsp. Teubiierh fToebroruatk able. 

* e.f. Glee ^wrpreta tlM aKbaeoWfKol eridme* of 'Lota Minoas 1!* u lodjcanng 

tbit a uruv«r^ auM. fov«fned byaO'power from Ceoam. ww in cnaKMC dunn^ tlu 
period and Uua period Ofily. hf. t. Nibaon (JtfinagioryfeBoaaa Aaiifian end U$ 
AmW ie Atiiriai (London loa?, pp. trguea from tbe mtm 

evidence that, during *I«te Minoaa 11 . Cnonoa waa leadins a paroehiaJ eeutenot artd 
«aa not at Aae time tbe capiAl of aa onpira anaadJn; to the ccoaCa of ConoaeBUJ 
GracM. 
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geographical range of ‘the thajaasocracy of Minos* can be inferred 
from me ftct that a material civilization, kno^ to have been 
evolved in Crete, was suddenly propagated across the Aegean to the 
Argolid towards the end of the seventeenth century B.c-> and 
gradually spread over the whole of the Peloponnese and Central 
Greece during the two centuries preceding the catastrophe m 
which the fifteenth century closed-* In the opposite direction, we 
infer the maintenance of diplomatic relations between two Great 
Powers from the picnircs of envoys from people called the KefUu 
that appear in waJl-paintings in Egyptian tombs of the first half of 
the fifteenth century b.c. The clothes which these envoys w«r 
and the presents which they carry are recogi^d by archaeologistt 
as being characteristic of Crete in ‘Late Minoan If we seek 
to know the duration of the ‘ihaJassocracy^ we can perhaps equate 
its establishment with the building of new palaces at Cnossos and 
Phaestus at the beginning of‘Middle Minoan II!’, and can detect 
the culimnation of a foregoing ‘Time of Troubles’ in the destruc¬ 
tion of ^ earlier palaces at the close of 'Middle Minoan 11 ’, when 
Crete was overtaken by a catastrophe comparable in magnitude to 
that in which the ‘thalassocracy* ended towards 1400 B-C.: that is, 
three or four centuries later- Below this particular archaeological 
stratum there lie others which carry the evidence for the existence 
of the sodety backwards—or, in archaeological terms, down¬ 
wards—to the KeoUthic Age- Hie most convenient name for this 
sodety in all its ages and all its works U perhaps ‘Minoan .* 

The original home of the Minoan Sodety was in the islands of 

> ‘Tout vtn U fin du xvi:im« •ttele, rArgoIide »ubU unc crvtAfomMilon 

Madfak. On aeprend k cuJtiw I» visoe <» r«lhift. Tout •« L« 

^lNb!Ueol a lo oedo d« Cnoic. DtfU dea MncBwm d« wp« ertto^i • inktoUe U 
0 * 0 — ff— lo Miicruiw. ><• artribuH, Is ob^eu nniela I'J* {■nul(«r«. 

ToutM ]«• e^rtaonico, teuo lei j«iu Mkbr^ on son Mmwur dina l*U« l«ccomp«an«At 
fur le emrintM. Lo demeuwo pfinciireft I’orwi freique* e» ac rempliaant dt 
VMca prdcieux at da bijom oO ae la trtbu plus suef* I iTMspdncnce heUsdiqus. ^Oloa, 
op. cvt., p. SS') . ^ 

) Fimcea^<^ Itmaybc noted ibst this sTchaMk^ealsmtumcalM 

*Late Mincm if* ia otiUAied by GloB. Op. Cti. (synchronisclc ubk], with the second hslf 
Afthe fiftcenUi ceneunl.c.,nottbe^t. ...... .... 

« Ttua name h«s el^dy become so ««U ectaWithed lUt it misht seem pedantic to 
eein a ne» name: hr ezeir^e, ’Archipelacie’ (to cover the twin atertin^Mnu m <^(« 
and in die Cydadca). It aeem* tbnplcr to otend the uie of tbe (laiiM Minoan—which 
pnrntfily dcecribce Um manrfcaatieru of the 'Arehipcleik* culture in the ainrie steel 

ulend 0/Crete_to cover the 'CycUdie* manifaeudona of Tbe came oulcure <n the other 

ialenda 0/ the Archipelego aed the 'Helladic* fnenifeeutions in, Centintt^ Buropm 
Cncee. At the t—• time, ’Minoen’ ia open to cbe aame ebjeouen as Sinic. In trains 
the word, we ere f>azran« a aociery after tbs people who eatabliabad the.up>v«n4l mU 
BW which that aociety waa ineereorated in is last phase: aad the aselMei of the m 
and The Romans ra^r it probaclc that theca people did net make tbtix siark oo the 
hiitorr of the eoeerr until lete m ihc day, aad made it then ae deatroyen nther than aa 
eaeatM. Our uae of tbe tern 'Middle Min^n* and 'Early Mmoas', (o demie the 
archoeokckal etraia to which we apply them may be aa xnu^ of a aoiecum m tc w^yld 
be to call the Partbanon a Ren^n ouiJdins or the IHaO e Roman poem. The Muilima 
do xa« ROmi' as an omnibtM word for 'Groeoo.Roman* or 'HeOanie'i and 10 our ears 
Thia aounda hisarre, s^. 'Ukandar RumP for Aloaadei of Macedm. 
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Crete and the Cyclades* and thence the aociety spread overseas 
through the Archipelago to the Aegean coast of Continental 
European Greece, The ordinal home of the Hellenic Society 
embraced this coast, at which *ihe thalassocracy of Minos* reached 
its limit, together with the western coaat of Anatolia* altjiig which 
the archaeological evidence for Muioan influence is singularly 
slight. Thus the geographical displacement of the Hellenic Society 
from the Minoan Society was considerable. In fact, when due 
allowance is made for the difference in scale between thalasso- 
cracy of Minos* and the Roman Empire* the displacement of the 
Hellenic Society from the Minoan is comparable in degree to 
the displacement of Western Christendom, rather than to that of 
Orthodoic Christendom* from HelUs.* 

Before, however, we permit ourselves to make this comparison, 
we must ask ourselves the prior question: Are we warranted 
in treating the Minoan and the Hellenic Society as though they 
were related to one another in the way in which the Hellenic 
Society is related to Orthodox and to Western Christendom? Ca n 
we regard the Minoan and Hellenic societies as being 'apparented- 
and-affrliated’ in any sense ? In all the cases of Apparentatlon-and- 
Affiliatlon that we have investigated, the social lir^ between the two 
parties has been a universal church, which has been created by the 
internal proletariat of the older society and has afterwards served 
as the chrysalis within which the younger society has come into 
existence and has gradually taken shape. In the 'apparentation* of 
the HcUcnic Society to Orthodox and Western Christendom, this 
role was played by the Christian Church; in the ‘appaientation* of 
the Syriac Moiety to the Arabic and the Iranic, it was played by 
Islam; in the ‘apparentation* of the Indie to iha Hindu, it was 
played by Hinduism; in the ‘apparentation’ of the Sinic to the 
Far Eastern* it was played by the Mahayana. Can we discern any 
universal church which has established a similar Ikiaon between 
the Minoan Society and the Hellenic? 

In order to answer this question in the affirmative* It is not 
enough to cite any and every instance of continuity between the 
religious histories of the two societies. For example, the temples 
of state goddesses in the Hellenic city-states of Mycenae and 
Tiryos and Athens appear to have occupied the same sites as the 
chapels of the household goddesses in the ‘Mycenaean’^ palaces 

• Tb€ mpttiv* fuBctiaoi Uk Aeprtn «i—« of Contiocnal u ■ Umt io 

«xp4P*kon M tfa« Mimvi BAM.liM in (h« exptnaido of theHeOttic euv b« 

wicb (he rcepeedve funnkne, hi Helkoie *od n Wcetcrfi hietorr, of (he line 
rvnninf ecroei Weetero Bunpe freaRome to the Romen Well. <S«e pp. 39 - 9 , ebeve.) 

* Tfa wnn 'Myeeaeeeft* a med byerchewloMtueSeaote (be »enen( et (be Minoen 
me(«fiil ftivnintioB whkb naumified Ueclf la Cofirtncfiwl Greece Cmn ebout the end 
of the ecveoteeacb centuzv until tbe rnnTirn of the poet-MinOcn VSlkereenderuns. 
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from which the same districts of Condnencal Greece had be^ 
governed in >600811 times.* For our purpose, however, this 
example of continuity Is irrelevant; for the essence of these wor¬ 
ships was their local character; and this distinctive feature, which 
suggests that they all survived because each was deep-rooted in 
its own soil, warns us that it is idle to look for the traces of a uni¬ 
versal church in them. It is more to the point that a similM con¬ 
tinuity can be detected in the sanctuaries at Delos, Eleusis, and 
Delphi*; for the worships in these sanctuaries were not local but 
'Pan-Hellenic* in Hellenic times. Yet there was nothing Minoan 
about the principal expression of ‘Pan-Hellenism’ in Hellenic 
religion: that is, the Olympian Pantheon. This Pantheon took its 
classical form from the Homeric epic—an echo of the post-Minoan 
Vdlkerwanderung—and here we see Gods made in the image of 
the barbarians who descended upon the Minoan World from the 
European hinterland of the Aegean after 'the thalassocracy of 
Minos’ had broken down, Zeus is an Achaean war-lord; the ocher 
Olympians are his war-band; and the divine adventurer has made 
his foTTune, like any ‘Zeu8-l»m’ king of men, by robbery under 
anns, Zeus reigns on Olympus as a usurper who has supplanted 
his predecessor Cronos by force; and he has divided the spoils of 
the Universe—giving the Waters and the Earth to his brothere 
Poseidon and Hades and keeping the Air for himself. This 
Olympian Pantheon is Achaean through and through and posi- 
Minoan altogether-^ We cannot even see a reflection of a Minoan 
Pantheon in the older divinities who are dispossessed; for Cronos 
and the Titans, as the Hellenic Mythology presents them, arc 
simply projections into the past of Zeus and the Olympians them- 
aelvtt. We are reminded of the religion which had been abandoned 
by the majority of the Teutonic barbarians in the co-man’s-land 
beyond the northern frontiers of the Roman Empire before their 
Vdlkerwanderung began,* and which was retained and refined by 


* KtiMen, op. dt, pp. 405-17. 

* Ibid.,pp. 400-3 ond SS)-6, 

> ThiA domain oTZeui and lujOlynipknt from ibc barbarian ««f>lerd of utc poll* 
Minoaa VSlhcrvandanusasd hi* w-band hai b««A pointM out by Gilban Mwriy lo 
Pht Staga Ai^iso, and odition (OtSoH 1915. Clamdon Preu), pp. 66-^. 

Tbe SoandiraTiana appaar 10 hava ra-made ibaSr ancaainl aodi in the eerraapoodins 
in the Viking Aaa (Grenbacb, V.: CtJeov 0/ ue Temtoni (London i9S^ 

MOlof^ t pcni in a Part II. pp .350—5). M. P. Niliaon, io The JVfytnofiffw Gri/ne 

(Casibridfe 193 ». Unrrtraicr Preai). Chapter TV, ertuai, a< aMinat 

urrvy, the bunufi c f oiery p e ot Olympua u net the war^band of the Vdlker* 
vasdanlnc but tba mndar aM iiablcr ^yeeoaian mooarehe wfakh preceded tba 
VelkarwiMcrwwt in UontineBtii Greece in tba »ixte«nch and Miaeith eeneuriea >.C. 

, bewaver, Niliaoo iaatpaini to djeucfuiah the Mymnerarr Irom ib* Minoaae and 
ce coipluiiMtha link* ivluob conoeet the MyoeoaeaDa with ihetr Hellcruc nicacuon, bia 
arsujnaat. a*eQ H it wart aeeeptad. wovW make no duSereeeo for ou^renest purpoie. 

* Moei ot choM barbariaea'won convened to tha Arian fow l of Cnriatianft? in tba 
oouraeof the founb aaDturyoftbaChriadanBiv, bafore ibayovaotn tba Roman Enpiia. 
and wore auUoduontly ooovaitad asata to Ceiholiekeo—Oe relisloB of their aubjeet 
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their kin^msb in Scandinavia—to be abandoned by theae in turn 
in the courae of their own Vdlkerwanderting five or six ceotunea 
later. If anything in the nature of a tiniversal church existed in the 
Minoan World at the time when the barbarian avalanche descended 
it puat have been something as di£erent from the worship of the 
Olympian Pantheon as Christianity was from the worship of Odin 
and the Aesir. 

Did such a thing exist? There are faint iodications that it did, 
when we survey our scanty evidence. 

From die archaeological evidence, whi^ is at any rate at first 
hand, though it is not always easy to interpret, some striking con¬ 
clusions are drawn by the greatest master of the subject: 

'So far as it has been possible to read the evidences of the old Cretan 
worship, we seem to discern not only a prevailing spiritual essence but 
something in its followers akin to die mlh that for the last two nul* 
lennia has moved the adherents of successive Oriental religions; Iranian, 
Christian and Idamlc.^ It involves a dogmatic spirit in ikt worshipper 
^ removed fiom the true Hellenic standpoint.. .. Broadly comparing 
it with the religion of the Ancient Greeks, It must be said that it had a 
more spiritual essence. From another aspect, it had a more personal 
bearing. On the " Ring of Nestor'', where the symbols of rtsur^ce are 
seen above her bead in chrysalis and butterfly shape, ehe [the Goddess] 
has clearly the power of giving life beyond the grave to her worshippers. 
She was very near to her votaries. . . . She guarded her children even 
beyond the grave. . .. Greek religiori had its Mysteries, but the Gods 
of both sexes, more or less on a par, by 00 means stood in such a close 

E rsooal relation as is indicated by the evidences of the Minoan Cult, 
leir disunion, marked by family and clanniah feuds, was as conspicuous 
as their muldpHcity of form and attributes. In contrast to thU, through¬ 
out the Minoan World, what appears to be the same paramount Godef^ 
constantly reappears. . . . The general conclusion Is that we are in the 
presence of a largely monotheisiic cult, In which the female form of 
divinity held the supreme place.'^ 

This universal Goddess 1 $ also represented in Minoan art as 
the Divine Mother, bolding up her infant child for adoration.^ 

pcpuUiioa*. Tbe Eni^uk kiwi the Frarke were eKeptienal in carving oul tbcir '•«»«- 
ecMor.ttatn 'm ptfene end in beit^ convened laertaAer to Cethohcwca *vltheut an 
imemed^M Arien *tage. 

t The euiher eitca erchkeoloaccai <videne« On the tame wort, on p. wh»eh Mesae 
to show that, in (he period which *eerreiponde with dut of the ^eer Minoan rmniien 
ra Meinlar^ Crtee/. the MinoenrdSgion 'had iweropafindiet tide'. Stecki of Minoen 
reljgioui embteme and fjmicurv, daunf Cram that age, have been uneanhed in the 
quondam Minoan harbour it Niru'Khani, on tbe north coast of Crete, oaarCnaasoe 'Tha 
inferefiee ii almoet ineviable that we have hara the evidenee of aa orginited attempt to 
provide for the letigieua aeedaat co-ralutionieta oveneas. May there not even have been 
eome eeiuel fifooagenda •• Mra&u •nfidrliiimi' 

* Evens, Sit A^ur: TV Sirlitr Rttifiow ^ Grute ui On Liihl CreMn O w oowwe 
(London 19 )t, Maeiwfl&njtpp. 3?-4t< 

• £vicu, op. cit., pp. 3^. 
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Arid her symbols of immortality—lhe chrysalis and the butterfly— 
have been found in Minoaa graves in the form of gold amulets.* 
Another source of evidence for a Minoan belief in an after-life 
is to be found in Hellenic literature. For example, in one passage 
of Homer* there is a desaiption of an after-life m ‘Elysium’ which 
is not compatible with the ordinary Homeric picture of the after¬ 
life in Hades. The ahadow-world of Hades reproduces the un¬ 
substantial fobric of barbarian life during a VOlkerwanderung. 
The slate of blessedness in Elysium looks like a cultivated sea¬ 
faring people’s idea of their own world made perfect.* Again, the 
Hellenic tradition has preserved the legend of a ‘Zeus’ in Crete who 
cannot really be the same divinity as the Zeus on Olympus. This 
Cretan 'Zeus’ is not the leader of a war-band who comes on the 
scene, full-grown and fully armed^ to take a kingdom by storm 
and reign happily ever after. He appears as a new-born babe, 
nursed by the nymphs and suckled by a beast of the field ;* and he 
is not only bora—he diesl Was his emblem the double-hwdcd 

axe_a rebgious symbol which became as ubiquitous in the Minoan 

World as the aoss in Christendom And were his birth and death 
re-enacted in the birth and death of Dionysus—the Thracian God 
with whom» in the course of Hellenic history, the God of the 


* iv, II. jSt 


4. H« thinks (Kit Mioono ides U 
7 the iBeg<T7 «f the Uiirien reUfiec (op. 
Sue^be^s is s repnientitim ef 


' EviAs. op.»»., p. *S. . ^ 

> NilMon.op. at. (60 p. 93 etOTe), pp. s 
EIvsnA wee Mieufed, if oet eriiioaUy lospuw 
«dt DO K« uiMTpfcu the TfOdhe SweoP Ws is s,r«pnientitK» n 

the iMtheosi* of the deed with the formi ef the Osim warjhit^.j. the njuil 

Mrawnt of hide end the beraii^^pplemented by ifoditienil «««•« feuaiojis 
Vxobclf double eie. piiW, bird, bon* of eonseereun, end wee. The *d« of the 
^vinketiea of *e deed, borrowed from Egypt er.d deveJopod under Bgy^n influence, 
hM ciiiaed • lueeriskpoeition of (be dlvbe euh upon the cult of the de«d wiUi some 
EffYfitksisinKdciMle. Itii only necwilthot those deaOswerenotihef »s«Jytirderateod 
^■pplied ifts»i«Egypt»«iAh.oB' ^©p. «t„p 37«?.'WheUver the^ofthe^e^ 
(ion ftTMen wm en ongusel chmeat in Minoeo Wief sad d«wd^ under Egypusn 
iA&ienec. or whether bonoured fforo Egype md reoiodelled m Mcordeoee with 

(be fotnd of the Minoeo reUgioM borrowing, however, pre.«upp«Bi| • wngeoiel 
dispeeition of the Minoen rdlgwtis temper—it u ooouery to Ote^ id^ (op. €*t., 
D. Sq). Thh eonjeeeure is commer^ by the feet the! the K^hie Tn4^ SiwUgus 
belUte to the eo-osllod *Lete MuK«n* period—m ege which included the M)»>w 
unirereel rate sr^ ibc ensuing iAtcrrepium, and which wu contompo^ wvh the 
MTiod or the New Empire’ in Egypt. U the Interral prolranei of the Misoeh Sooify 
did ereite onythirto like 1 unlverul church, this is the sge in which we shrald iMk for 
mces of it’ if the germ of hfe m the bypothetrat now reJigiOP wis derived fm 

Oslriim this inm, is Vie ige in which we should expoet OiirMn infiuenees to hive 
iMeid to (be Minein World: fee it wis en ege in whioh imereoune between Bg^t end 
( 5 ku woe eloso: ind in Egypt the Osiriin religion hid by then ilxeidy issoned itself. 
It IS ilM observed by Evini (op, dt, p. 4 ») *« '• eemln »o» ingredirtt—t^ 
over, it m»T be, from Ancient Egypt—ts perceptible m the idei of the wejgbing of ae 
So^ in butterty form, evideacrfWy the fold iciles from the Myeense tomb ind by. the 
scene on the of Nestor'’where the deeeaed ire led before ibeCnffin 
enthroned before the Goddess*. For eedicr oourteneAi betweos the Mmom end the 


Biwtiee reliflien, going bsek to *?ro-DyMst 9 c‘ timei, see op. clt., pp. 8-io. 

* Tor this mMiy, see III. C (u) (h), vol. ui, pp, *59-6*. below. 

• The compensoc is mide by Nilsson, op. ut.. pp. tea and 19*, toe .. 
•pp^re to heve been e Minoeo religious symbol, as well w tbe double exoi but 
eemperetive miey of the oumplss that hive besn recovered m the process of srehi 
logi^ reseereh indies we (bet m (has religion it wes 1 symbol of raapor iippenenco 
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Eleusiciian Mystcticd became identified ? Were the Mysteries in 
Gassical Greece^ like witchcraft In Modem Europe, a survival 
from the reUgion of a subme^ed society? 

If Christendom had succumbed to ^ Vikings—faUing under 
their dominion and failing to convert them to its Falth^we can 
imagine the Maas being celebrated rayaterloualy for centuries in 
the underworld of a new society in which the prevailing religion 
was the worship of the Aesir. We can also imagine this new society, 
aa it grew in wisdom and stature, failing to find sads&ction in the 
religious heritage of the Scandinavian Volkerwandening and seek¬ 
ing for the bread of spiritual life in the soil on which, when the 
Vdlkerwanderung had subsided, the new society bad found rest for 
the sole of Its foot. Jn such a spiritual famine the remnant of an 
older religion, instead of being stamped out as in our Western 
history witchcraft was stamped out when it caught the attention 
of the Church, might have been rediscovered as a hidden treasure; 
and some religious genius might have met the needs of his age by 
an exotic combination of the subme^d Christian rite with latter- 
day barbarian orgies derived from the Finns or the Magyars. 

On the anabgy of this imaginary religious history of the West, 
we m^hc reconstruct the actual mligious history of the Hellenic 
World: the revival of the ancient and traditional Mysteries of 
Eleusis and the invention of Orphiam—a speculative religion, 
created by a religious genius’*—out of a syncretism between the 
orgies of the Thracian Dionysus and the Minoan Mysteries of the 
birth and death and resurrection of Zagrcus, the Divine Child.* Un¬ 
doubtedly both the Eleusinian Mysteries and the Orphic Church 
did provide the Hellenic Society in the Gassical Age with spiritual 
sustenance which it needed but could not find in the worship of 
the Olympians; and the vital element which Che Olympian religion 
ladced and which the Mysteries and Orphism both contained was 
a transcendental other-worldly spirit such as we should expect to 
find in a rcl^ion which had been conceived in a ‘Time of Troubles* 
and not in an age of youth and growth. It is a spirit that we 
recognize as characteristic of the universal churches, created by the 
internal proletariats of societies in decline, which we have been 


• NUtton, eit, pp. , 

* ]f tbtft rMlh «M • rwinl ftf MiAotn reufi&n in ui« Hellenie W ens m tbe »eveou 

tn4 »ixth ««sugnu PX., the reviviJUn nwy Poe tXvityi hive uodentoed liehUy tha 
Myetctin which ih^ ««r< raueataons. One of tbe greet niniei with whwh ilue lup. 
Med revfvel i» uvRtiartAlty eonscOed i« thei at tK« Cretan 'propher SpimeMet of 
CoMee*; ood the verse, ebusini Epinxenidee’ own Creten wbtoh St. 

Peul ^ijeUa from Epimw^ides’ peea ’Minoa* is hie «pi*tle to Titua t. ja, eppcm te 
bev< Men by Epimcnidee’ indiafteKen at the eaered piUer at the dyinit end re* 

arikfte Mineen 'Z<u»*— • Bethel or hebitai of the deity wbteh ihe Umr.dey MelleAte 
rclinoua reterwr nUnok (or hie tomb. (S«e Evtne, Sir Arthur: TheBarlitr Rftigmt«/ 
GttM lA tAt LigAi 9 f Cnm Diwoumar (Looden l 93 (. MacnuUan), pp. cT-iS.) 
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passing in review: the Mahsyana, Catholicism, Islam. And th^ 
churches bequeathed this vital element to the nascent sodciies 
for which they served as chrysalides, On this showing, when we 
sec the same element of religion being communicated to another 
nascent society by a church which appears to spring suddenly 
from the ground in order to perform this office, we may speculate 
wh^cr this Orphic Church is really new or old. The seed from 
which it is newly sprung may not have been newly sown but have 
been lying for ages undergroimd, ready to germinate when a 
fevourablc moment arrived. It may have been like those seeds 
which have come to flower in the soil of English gardens after 
being buried with dead Pharaohs in Egyptian sands, Thus Shi'ism 
was raised from the dead by IsmS'Il S^svd in Iran, some four or 
five centuries after it had been buried in the grave of the Syriac 
Society with the Buwayhids and the Carmathians and the Fiti- 
mids.^ And thus, in the days of St. Francis of Assisi, Manichaeism 
was suspected of covertly revisiting, in the guise of Catharism, a 
world in which it had hardly been heard of since the days of 
Ai^stine of Madaura.^ 

On these analogies it is not altogether fantastic to espy, in the 
Mysteries and Orphism, the ghost of a Minoan universal church 
which the Hellenic Society succeeded in conjuring up from the 
tomb. Yet even if this speculation hits the truth, this hardly 
warrants us in regarding the Hellenic Society as being 'affiliated' 
to the Minoan in the sense In which we have come to speak, in this 
Study, of the 'afflliation' of one society to another. For why did 
this church require resurrection unless it had been slain? And 
who were its slayers unless the barbarians who had overrun the 
Minoan World? In taking the Pantheon of these murderous 
Achaeans for its own. the HeUenic Society had proclaimed them 
its parents by adoption. It could not 'affiliate' itself to the Minoan 
Society without taking the blood>guiltiness of the Achaeans upon 
its head and conf^mg itself a parricide. 

If we turn now to the background of the Syriac Society we shall 
find what we have found in the background of the Hellenic. On 
the aur^ce, at any rate, we shall ^l to detect any sigxu of a uni- 
veraal church; but we shall perceive a universal state and a Volker* 
wanderung; and, what is more, these will prove to be the identical 
universal state and Vdlkerwanderung which appear In the back¬ 
ground of the Hellenic Society as the last chapters in Minoan 
history. 

The final convulsion of the post-Mmoan Vdlkerwanderung, 
which the Egyptian records enable us to date about laoo/iipo 6.C., 

' See fh« preeent chepFet, pp. 6^-79, ebove, toaetitef with ArtFtn 1, below. 

* !>««« phef«rnen« ere uamhed in (V. C (Sii) <e) t (S). vo|. Iv, m. 36S-71. end IV. 
t: (irl) (() a (S), Annex 1[l, vp1. iw, pp. 6 a«- 34 i M •'•U It in Pan X, bene.. 
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waa not a raid in quest of plunder but a migration in search of * 
new homes; and the m^rants seem to have been a mixed multitude 
of Achaeans and Minosns, driven pelUmell by the impetus of a 
new human avalanche from the European hinterland of tlie Aegean: 
the ‘Dorians*.* The refugees—a mighty host of fightii^ men and 
non-combatants, people and cattle, carts and ships*^eem to have 
descended upon the mainland of Asia and then travelled along the 
Asiatic coast south-eastward—breaking, like a tidal wave, first 
upon the Empire of Khatti in Anatolia and then upon *che New 
Empire’ of Egypt, The Egyptian records inform u$ that the impact 
broke the Empire of Khatd in pieces, while 'the New Empire* 
withstood the shock in a great battle on the border between 
Palestine and Egypt; but in both areas the sequel was the same: 
the migrants failed to win a footing in the hinterland but made 
permanent settlements in the coast-lands. On the north-western 
coast of the broken Empire of Kbattl they settled In the districts 
which, as Aeolis and Ionia, became part of the original home of 
the Hellenic Society.^ On the north-eastern coast of ‘the New 
Empire’ of ^ypt {an empire which survived, dead-alive) the 

* The nuDo ^Acbtum*. and 'DoKaiu' are uMd here with no oeaaeta- 

tioQJ of Ufifuai* end a fortiori none of nee. By 'Minoana' are meant all people who wen 
membm m Ua Miooan Sodetv diihnf ita Cut pbue when It ww estb^ed In Hha 
tb^aoerwr of Minea'. By Wchaeam* an metu thoM ncmbara of the enmtal 
proletariat Of the Mineaa Sodeiy w 4 m deaeandad from the E ur op ea n hbtietland of the 
Am'ir at ibaaodeftbe '(hakaaocracy* asd who made their maA in the tack of Cnoasoa 
about <400 P<& By 'Doriaru’ are mcBAt the bechwoodamen who foUowed in the foot* 
•Ceps tho ‘AcbeMiM* ai ibe turn of tho tbirtecotb and rwelfth oenrufiu b,c. li ia 
liJcelr that the Mmoen Soototy. like othec aoektiee, induded poopka belons^^ 
varioua iwcei and apeakiae wanoua taBguaoea. The membeo at the Sooteey ia Crete 
and the Cwhdra prebebir did net ipoeh Greek. The 'Minoaruaed* inhahiaota of 
C^tinutoi Greece prebabk did apeak Creek (of tbe dialect* afterward* called Aroadjan, 
Ionic, ai^ Ae^it) at the when they fvei eecne withtrt the orbit of the Mlnoan 
Society! orad they deubtteu contiriued to apeak it aa their vernacular. Greek vra* ilao 
alnoat aert^r tho verMculer UftfuaM of both the 'Aoheeena* eod the 'Doriena* (and 
they appear to Mve apokan dialeco of me aairte Broue, which ii oow knows u Done end 
North*Woatam). Thcoc linnietie aAaidea and diosrmoea are of mere lotenat to the 
philolo^t t^ to the hiatDrian: and a Weetem hlaterioA of tha preaent day cmiet take 
care not to view them tbroush the speotadea of a modem Weetem jinSyiahe lauonaliam. 
Unleaa he ta ^ off epeotaeJo, m will be Indlned to effisitiu end dtffereno^ 

of lanruase with affinhiee end dimreitcee of culture and with the a^petlues and anti- 
pethie* to which tfaeae cultural efflftihee asd diflorencea pve rise. Thia aquation, which 
eoertw Klf-ovi^i m our 'poat-war' Weetem World, is quite Invalid fw the Aaftto 
World in the nmea of 'tha thaleeeecreoy of Mioo*' and the subsequent Vdlkcrwaoderung. 
The Oreelc-ipeakng 'Myteneeena' of Contmental Greece about the year a.c. 
aeiurcdiy regaAled the non-Grtek*»peakins 'Minoani* of Crete end tba Crelidee w 
their brethren and the Greek*s^akift( Aelaeens •• berheruru beyond tbe otk. Asain, 
•bout tbe year tooo a.c., the cone-speaklns 'Aeltaeena* who arete the elstsctn 

io tbe *ii|iireinf itiifi* among which tbe fbnner domain of the Uinoas ^thalaaeoeraey^ 
wu partitJODed from about 1400 » tsoo P.c., quite probably regarded the Dor^ 
•oMking ‘Donana’ vary much aa the 'Achaeans* thrmselTee had boon ragardod by the 
'Minoena' eoma cam centuries eerlier, ,, , , 

• For the orlgiBal heme of du HaUenic Sodaty, aac p. above. When tbie borneJl 
eumined cle*^, it een be disaeoted into two nodes or nudei. One of these le the 
Aes«n eoosiof Goncihoncel Gnaea, arhicb bad bean che bnut up to which tbe MuuM 
Sonecy had capanded in that dueetion. Tba other U the Aageai) coeat of Aiwtol^ 
whid the MttoeBa did net make their ewo until they seeded tbrre at rrtugeei ounDS ^ 
iBurragBum which feUowad tbe breakdown of thair 'thibaaocrtcy*. 
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intruders settled in a district which, as Phiiistia' (Palestine), 
becajne part of the original home of the Syriac Society. Along the 
border between the coast-lands and the interior, between the low¬ 
lands and the highlands, the Philistine refugees from the Minoan 
World encountered the Hebrew Nomads who had been drifting 
into the Syrian dependencies of ‘the New Empire’ of Egyp^ 
of a no-man’s*land in Arabia, Farther north, the mountain-range 
of Lebanon set a limit to the simultaneous infiltration of the 
Aramaean Nomads and gave shelter to the Phoenicians of the 
coast, who had managed to survive the passage of the Philistines 
and had learnt to lean no longer on the broken reod of an Egyptian 
protectorate. Out of these dements, a new society—the society 
which we have already identified in the background of the Islamic 
Society, and which we have decided to call ‘Syriac’-—emerged 
slowly as the convulsion subsided,* 

As far as the Syriac Society was related at all to any older 
member of the species, it was related to the Minoan, and this in 
the degree in which the Hellenic Society was related to the Minoan 
-—neither more nor less. One heritage of the Syriac Society from 
the Minoan may have been the Alphabet;^ another may have 
been the taste for long-distance sea-^ing which declared itself In 
the exploration of the Red Sea and the Mediterranean and in the 
discovery of the Atlantic.* That the Syriac Society, too, should 

I Mon iceunt<ly, ^PbiUnia lAd Tei.ioiA*. The Teuefun* or 2ekkiri lettled it Dor, 
under the ke of MouAt Cerml; ih« PhlUftinei or Pnu ooRlcd on the eooet Muihwvd 
of Dor ee for M Aitotber mr-bend oTTeuui eetded immedteulr to the north oT 

the Aeoliem. under the lee of MouiU IiU ia (h« 7 Wd, oo the ruins of ileum. 

. * In the ndiuoAs of the Itfechte*, the cecmi* of thj» Syrieo Souety was accureeely 
desefibed io the form of* prophecy after the event. *C«d ahall enla^ Jepheth {the 
mythical eponymeue ancaior m the peeplei of the Moots World, who appoan is the 
Hellenk Mythology as the Thas lepms). and be shall dwell in the tent* Of Sh«m [tbe 
mythical epenymoui ancaeter of the Hehrewa and Arereaeansl; asd Cartaan (the eponym 
of (he inhwitania of (he Syrean dependeneias of '(he New empire' of Em'J shall be 
bia lervast (CoB, ix. %j. cited by Meyer, E.r GuMAu da ^Itwrtnu. voL ii. pert (i), 
ssd editioB, p. 561)^ 'La Peleedne avait hf oeAvertie * h Ciailaatioo Egfeooe' (Cloo, 
G.: ha Csewnuwo &fesM (Paris ( 9 it. RaBaissanee du Urre), p. 437). It will be seen 
thst the geographiosT dhplacement ci (he Syriac Society from (he Minoss was cos- 
aidembly greater than (hat of the Hellenic from the Miitoao. 

I Soho fin beve sureajsed that the Mmess scrips whicli Archaeology has brought to 
light nuy be the ancestors of tbe Alphabet, which first appears In hjxroiy aa a poaseasioo 
M the Syriac Society ar>d which haa since supplanted every other aeripi that hia ever 
been invented except the Sinie charaetara which are abll emjMyed in the Far £aet. This 
aumuse la rsot ruled out by tbe diaoovery io tbe Sinai Penmewta of an insenprion in an 
archaic form of the Alphabet whjoh is b^eved to date rrem the aixreenth eesiury 
This might only man that the setdemenr of Mianen refugees is S^a at the begirwing 
0/ ciU twelfth eeimiiy B£. had bees preceded by as infiltration of Minoan culture durisg 
(be foreDoiDgeemunea when Syria had formed part, first of iha Hykeet Empire aod ibeo 
of 'the Hew empire’ of Egypt. (For the eriain of the Alphabet, aee further II. D (ii). 
vol. ^pp. eo-i, and II. D (vii), vol. ii, p. footrsote a, below.) 

• There bad been a local eoaePrise trsme Ww«en the pom of Fhoeoieii and the 
Della of the Nile aince (be fini half of the third millconiuin J.C., but the long-dUianee 
voyages af Ae Phoenioiaoe to the Weetera Mcditerreneen do not seem to go bea bc^rtd 
the beginning of ibe first millennium l.C. On the Other hand, during che second mulon- 
•niiun s.c.) the Mmoens ventured to sail frott Crete at far as Egypt in one direction and 
^elly tn the other. Was it this tradicon of sramansbip-'brou^t to Syria by Pbtlistjtws 
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stand in this reUtion to the Mbo&a is somewhat surprising. One 
would rather expect Co discover that the universal state in the 
background of Syriac history was not 'the thalaasocracy of Minos* 
but ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt, and that the Monotheism of 
the Jews wss a resurrection of the monothebm of Ikhoaton. The 
evidence, however, as &r as it goes, does not warrant the hypo¬ 
thesis of such an 'afHUation*. Kor is there any evidence chat the 
Syriac Society was either 'affiliated* or related in any lesser degree 
CO the society represented by the Empire of Khatti—the Anatolian 
Power which had been contending with 'the New Empire’ of Egypt 
for the dominion over Syria during the two centuries before the 
great migration of 1200/1190 b.c. occurred. Finally, there is no 
evidence of any ’affiliation’ of the Syriac Society to the society 
represented by an earlier empire to which Syria had belonged some 
centuries before her Egyptian and Hittlte conquerors appeared on 
the scene: that is to say, the Empire of Sumer and Al^d which 
had been established by the Sumerian Dynasty of Ur {jmptrah^ 
circa 2295-21^0 B.c.) and had been restored by the Amorite 
Dynasty of Babylon in the reign of Hammurabi {imperabat ctrea 
1947-1905 B.c.).* The culture of the society of which this empire 
was the universal state made a deep impress upon all the countries 
and peoples which it embraced; and for seven centuries after 
Hammurabi’s death the Akkadian language, conveyed in the 
cuneiform script, continued to be the Ungm franca of commerce 
and diplomacy through aU South-Western Asia. The impress of 
this culture was as deep in Syria as in any other country outside 
the actual homeland of the culture in 'Inq. It Is stamped upon the 
mannas and customs of the Syrian people as we see them, from 
the sixteenth century b.c. to the thirteenth, through Egyptian 
eyes. Yet this impress, though it lasted so long, was not destined 
to reproduce itself in a new order of society.* When the darkness 
which descends upon the history of Syria after the mlgradon of 
1200/1190 begins to lift, the old impress has disappeared. The 
cuneiform script has been supersede by the Alphabet without 
leaving a trace of its former currency in Syria. The Minoan 
inBuence has prevailed. 


*o 4 Teueritns in the mtfniMO rf: 190 the« {nipired Phoeniclifit ia the 

firitmllmnniin to«3DuMMtlv«MinoMi*ine lur^i ibemMlvet? , , 

t T>i« date* ih (his wk for «veAB in SuAcne, Bebylonte, Hriow, ind U^pDec 

hiturv ut those of Edotrd Meyer ift Du AriUi* Chr^iuitfuMy•Mfm^A^lyrun^ 
X^^WtStMniort «od Btflia 1935, Cotta), «nep( where enocher lutbonn is eupfestfy 


ciM. 


T*), ii (rue ehat we can diKem eome feint trace* of an incip'ent Sociotf 

wee relued not to the Miooen Society, but (o iho eoaety, »on to be idemiBed, of whjoh 
the Eotoiro of Sumer asd Akked was the uaivecaeJ etaie. Tbw tot etionpt ■« • 
Sodety. however, w» ebowive. This fifit, aberOve, S>tim Society a etamined m 
It. D (vij), vol. ii, Wow. 
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The Simeric Society 

When ytt rum to the background of the Indtc Society* the 5 rat 
thing that strikes us is t^t the religion of the Vedas, like the wor¬ 
ship of the Olympians, mows evidence of having arisen among bar¬ 
barians in the course of a Vdlkerwanderung, and bears none of the 
distinguishiag marks of a religion that has been created during a 
‘Time of Troubles’ by the internal proletariat of a society in decline. 

In this case the barbarians were the Aryas, who appear in North- 
Western India at the dawn of Indie h^tory as, at the dawn of 
Hellenic history, the Achaeans appear in the Aegean. On the 
analogy of the relation in which we have found the Hellenic 
Society standing to the Minoan, we should expect to discover in 
the background of the Indie Society some umversal state with a 
noman’s-land beyond its hxmtier in which the ancestors of the 
Aryaa were living as an external proletariat until the universal state 
broke down and left the way open for a Vdlkerwanderung to over¬ 
run its derelict provinces. Can that universal state be identified and 
that no-man’s-land be located ? We may perhaps obtain answers 
to those questions by first asking ourselves two others: Whence 
did the A^as find their way to Indw ? And did any of them, starling 
from the same centre of dispersion, arrive at a different destination ? 

The Aryas spoke an Indo-European lar^sge; and the historical 
distribution of this family of languages—one group in Europe and 
another group in India and Iran—shows that the Aryas must have 
entered India from the Eurasian Steppe, crossing the Hindu Kush 
&om the basin Of the Oxus and Jaxartes into the basin of the Indus 
and Ganges as the Bactrian Greeks crossed in the second century 
B.c. and the Kushans in the first century of the Christian Era and a 
succession of Turkish invaders, fi’om Mahmud of Ghaznah to 
Babur of Farghina, between the eleventh century and the sixteenth. 
Now when we study the dispersion of the Turks, during those 
centuries, from the common point of departure where they all 
broke out of the Steppe into Transoxania, we find that while some 
of them turned sou^-eastward and invaded India, others moved 
on south-westward across Iran and did not come to a halt until 
they had reached Anatolia and Syria. It was the advance of the 
SaljQq Turks from the Oxus to the Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea Straits in the eleventh century—at a time when other Turks 
were advancing from the Oxus to the Indus—that provoked the 
First Crusade. In the twelfth century the war-bands of Turkish 
MamlQks in the service of Saladin passed on into ^ypt; and in the 
thirteenth century the successors of these Mamldks supplanted 
Ssladin’s descendants and took the dominion of Egypt and Syria 
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for themselves.* The records of sncient Egypt give us evidence 
that , during the Erst half of the second cnilieimium b.c., the Aryas» 
breaking out of the Eurasian Steppe sc the point where the Twks 
broke out of it about 3,000 years later, anticipated the Turks in 
their subsequent disperuon. While some Aiyas (as we know 
Indian sources) crossed the Hindu Kush into India, others made 
their way across Iran and 'Iraq to Syria and thence overran Egypt 
towards the beginning of the seventeenth century B.c. The 
Hyksos, as the ^ptians called these barbarian war-lords,* ruled 
an empire, embracing i^ypt and Syria and perhaps Mesopotamia* 
as well, which was probably as extensive as Saladui’s and was 
cercainly as ephemeral. Wh^, about 1580 B.c., the Hyksos were 
expelled from Egypt by their vassal the native prince of Thebes, 
who thus became the founder of ‘the New Empire’, the war-bands 
of the petty rulers who entered into the Hyksos’ inheritance* in 
Syria continued to be called by an Aryan name,* and the kings of 
Mitanni, Id Mesopotamia, continued to worship Aryan Gods.^ 

What caused the Volkerwanderung of the Aryas? What carried 
them from the Oxus to the Indus and the Nile ? We may reply by 
asking: What caused the Vslkerwanderung of the Turks, 3.000 
years later, and carried the Turks along the same divergent roads 
to the same distant goals f The answer to our last question is a 
matter of common knowledge. The ancestors of the Turks had 
been living as an external proletariat of the Syriac Society in the 
no-man Viand of the Steppe beyond the north-eastern frontier of 
the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad--^e universal state of the 
Syriac Society in its last phase. When the Caliphate broke down, 
the Turks dnfted in to take possession of its derelict territories, 
which now lay open to them from end to end. In one direction the 
provinces of the Caliphate extended contiououaly all the way from 
Transoxania to Egypt; but there was also a detached province in 
the valley of the Indus, extending from the coast up-river .to 
Multan and beyond, which was accessible from* Transoxania by 

* Tb«7 Muaht t» th«ir power V7 CMnuint >t is th» otnu of t li^e of 

oocniaal ai^ha of'AbouSd deterotwkom they eaimtused m theli peiliMAert et Ceiro. 
(Sm ch« enoent lectien, e. M. with p. 7t. foooiote i. 

* The nYfceoe were probeUy • mixed multintde of end odMT ■d»n>euren (e.f. 
KMmeniJ who h»a joioed ibM riAlca on rbeir wty uiom SeMtb.Weeunt Aiie, w the 
wer.b4fMe wto eitem Egypt with Selsdin were ■ maoii mukiude of Turte, Kurd*, 

> i.e.BdeeepottmM in the itrkUaQse.steemnS the middle beiio of the Euphietesead 
Ti^ bMeea ArmeAk oa the norU-weet end uriq on the toatb-eeot. 

« TheA/^olerBemifnmUteHykeMrtinfefTedfrMntheA/ytflelroienteaontu** 
eu<«Mon of the Hykioe in Syne osd Mhiruii. for whieb we luve direct evideaee m 
(he ^ ‘Ae New !^pire' of Egypt from the eixieentb centwy b.c. ooweide. For 
the whole aubjecs lee Meyer. E.: da j 4 /urnmu. «ol. ii. pm (!)• edioon. 

(^^oiVenni* ^ 'men*. These Aryan 'cQxryeoni* onrreaponded to the Turkuh 
'iBialOki' •* ^property* (i.e. Uevee brought up M hgbtisg mei^. 

* e^. Mien, VeruAe, liidn. the Nuecyu. 
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wav of the Hindu Kush- The political geography of the Caliphate 
thm explains the dispersion of the T^kish tatd«»je^ s.mp y. 
They spread in every direction in which a province of Ae derelict 
uni-ieril state awaited Ae spoiler.' Does Am "? 

a clue to the corresponding dispersion of the Aiyas 3,000 
earUer? Assuredly it does. For whra we look at the poliu^ 
map of SouA-WMtem Asia m Ae fct cenWry of Ae se^d 
millennium B.C.. we find it occupied Jo-a universal "'‘‘•''h 
like Ae 'Abbasid Caliphate of B^hdad governed from a 
capital in 'Iraq, and whose tenitories extended in Aesame directions 
as Ae territories of Ae Caliphate froiri Ae sam ^Ae 
This universal sute was 'Ae Empire of Ae Four Quaws of 
Ae World’ or ‘Ae Empire of Sumer and —established 

cirea zaoS BX. by Ae Sumerian Ur-Engur of Ur and restored area 
1047 B.^bv Ae Amorite Hammurabia-whicA we have encoim- 
tered already as Ae empire to which Syria belonged some cotA- 
ries before s'he became the battle-field of ^ Egypt^s and Ae 
Hittites.' The mterval between Ae break-up of 
Empire, after hU deaA about 1905 B.C., and the esublishmen^f 
■Ae^New Empire’ of Egypt in Ae sixteenA 
occupied m Ae history of Syria by Ae domma;^ of the Aryan 
migtwts who came to be known as Ae Hyksos. Th^ A^as must 
ha« migrated across SouA-Western Asia ^d made Aemsel^ 
masters of Syria before Aey used Syria as Aeir base feu 
foype in Ae early years of the seventeenA century B.c. The dates 
^te that Ae Empire of Ae Hykos began “ ^ryw s^ 
cessor-sute’ to Ae universal state of Sumer and Akkad in 
‘succesaor-aute’ that afterwards lost its equibbrium and 
ie character by incidentally conquering anoAer wuntry E^ 
whiA had never been mcluded m the Empire of Sunwr and .^d 
and whiA belonged to Ae domain of a different soaety .* Thus Ae 

ThevJlW4S«K«S4lrlo.,»fucdflf.ln. 
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political geography of the Empire of Sumer and Aikad expUins 
the migration of some Aryas to Syria. Does it also explain the 
contemporary miration of other Aj^ to India i Was there a pro* 
vince or the Empire of Sumer and Akkad in the Indus Valley to 
attract these ochu Aryas across the Hindu Rush, as some of the 
kinsmen of the SaJjQq Turks were attracted in the same directioo 
by the existence in the Indus Valley of a province of the 'Abbasid 
Caliphate? 

A priori, this would be not unlikely, The 'Abbadd province in 
Sind was connected with the political centre of the 'Abbasid 
Caliphate in 'Iiiq by the sea-ioute, down the Pertian Gulf, from 
the estuary of the Tigris and Euphrstee to the Delta of the Indus. 
The political centre of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad likevrise lay 
in 'Iraq; its later capita] was Babylon, at a point on the Euphrates 
corresponding to the position of Baghdad on the Tigris; its earlier 
capital was Ur, which in the third millennium b.c. was as near to 
the head of the Gulf as Basrah has been in this second millennium 
of the Christian &a. We know that the Sumerians were a sea¬ 
faring people who navigated the waters of the Gulf, What more 
likely than that they should have explored it as far as its exit into 
the Indian Ocean and so have discovered the Delta of the Indus ? 
And, if they did discover that, what more likely again than that 
they should have ascended a river so like the Tigris and Euphrates 
and have coloniaed a country so like their own—creating there a 
new land of Sumer overseas)* As it happens, these a priori sur¬ 
mises now End some support in the results of recent archaeological 
research in the Indus Valley. 

At Mohenjo-Daro In north-western Sind and at Harappa in 
the Panjab, north-east of Multan, excavations carried out by the 
Archaeological Department of the Government of India have 
brought CO light the material remains of an ancient culture which 
is closely related to the ancient colmre of the Sumerians in Iraq. 
The affinity MU short of absolute identity. It recalls the a^ity 
of the Mycenaean culture of Continental Greece to the Minoan 


UfMyy«d CJiphtW. The Um»yv»e Ctlipbeie itanM u • ‘•ucceeMT’Ct^ in Syria,» 
the Reoufl Etneire; ibeHytMEmpircfWneSuehucceMQr'iMfe'inSymtotneCfapin 
Suoier 4Ad AUid, Tbe Umenu Cdiptete ten iw MuiliBnum by.i&a«cnttllr coo* 


bnum by incideattily eooquerins (Be termer oem*iP « aikmi* Endin’ 

{the of (he Eleventb %ni the Twelfth Dynwey) The Umeyyed CelipUte 

ibc perikiry of beina eupoUfUed by the * Abbuid Celi^u. the HyhaM EMin p«t4 the 
penhry of beinf tueplBnred by '(6e New Empire' ofEiypt. 


of Suner 4Ad Tbe Umeyyed Celiptete ten iw Oduilibriton by.iBadcrWBUy coo* 

oi*ariat tbe former domein ef dte Sounun Eo^ire; (be nykeoe Emin leet xa Muiii- 
briumM incideattUy eooqurrifiB (be former domeip «f MtOdle Empin of bsy^ 
{the «npi« of the Eleventb end the Twelfth Dymiey). The Unwyyod CelipUte 
(be perikiry ef beina oupptefued by the * Abbmid Cdi^ie. the Hyhaoe EMin P«m the 
nenhrv of bunreuppiBnred by *t6e New Empire'ofEtypt. 

hktJm of 5*e VoUey to (be Lower EMpbmlM end Ti«m 

round kbeui (be Men of (be fourth knd third miUeruue ax. appeve to bkvo beert ouu 
^tet (hw» rt ii for at tbet time Siod, u wdJ u 'Irlo, ia Wieert io bk« ^ 

k Uitd.of two rirera. There are trkcee of k weterway, the >w|^ 

Sowed from tbe Pkojab to the Indian Ocean reore or leu pai^el» *• 
of the Umr rmr. (§te Sir John Mmtali In Th^ Tmm. 5(b Jeoui», r 9 J 8 ; and Childe, 
V. G. : TAa Uott Artat^ Baa (Loodoa rpu, Kegaii Paul), p. sox.) 
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culture of Crete; and we may explain tbia in cither of two ways. 
Either we may conjecture that ‘the Indus Culture’, like the My«- 
nacan, was a ‘colonial’ variation, produced by the transplantation 
overseas of a culture which had originated and grown up else¬ 
where—in this case, in the basin of the Tigris and Euphrates—or 
else we may see in it a sister-culture, derived from a common 
unknown, which grew up simultaneously and independently.' The 
two sites of ‘the Indus Culture’ which have been excavated up 
to date contain a number of successive strata; and this fact in¬ 
dicates that the duration ofthe communities which occupied them 
was considerable. Cortesponder^ccs between stratified objects at 
Mohenjo-Daro and similar objects occurring in straU sc Susa and 
Ur suggest that the life-span of the community at Mohenjo-Daro 
is to be dated between 3250 and 2750 b.c.» 

In the Indus Valley, as in the Aegean, it is not eaay to translate 
archaeological evidence into historical terms. Yet it is not un¬ 
reasonable to suppose that a region in which a society profagated 
its culture—or held intercourse with a sister-society of kindred 
culture—in its sge of expansion eventually became a province of 
the universal state into which the paramount society incorporated 
itself towards the end of its history. If we allow ourselves to 
suppose that the Indus Valley, in which the Indian variant or 
siater ofthe Sumeric culture took shape,^ was eventuaQy embra«d 
in the Empire of Sumer and Akkad, we shall have found a possible 
answer to the question why some Aryas, like some Turks, crossed 
the Hindu Kush and descended upon India, while other Aiyas, 
like other Turks, made their way westward as far as Syria. If this 
answer is r^t, it means that the Vblkerwanderung of the Aryas 
and the creation of the Vedic religion were events of the mter- 


• Tlu»»««Qndvie«j»uienbTSfI»hiiM»nh«ll«Jid byPfo6eMorV.G.ChiW«. F«r 
Sir J«bn MsnbiU'ft own «po«ti©« of hij view, t<t further the preeem aeeeon, Annei 

»’ P« the Indue Culnire* m« (b« suaniSeent pgUkaeioa omiiled 
th* /"rfw Cwdwaiiee {LoodM 1031. Prebethiui, 3 by the ptfestOf< 3 «iei;»l «» 
A«heeo 1 «cy i" iQdie. Sr John See elto the ertwiee by the WM 

TTy Tvm n«w*oeoef of London, iaeue* of the abtb Fehftiiry, end tM ew 
jtb Jepuecy, 19*8; and in Tht lUiatraud Lmdox Netu. mwu *• 
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‘Fr Tfp * of tbe (ndui CiviiMee«aV There i» direct evidence ter the ouniuen «< w 
Induf CufTura’ ever the whole ef Sind end the Central Paojeb- Tbere U eooplete 
uniforeuTT of oihwe berwaco Mehen;o*Dero and Kanppa. thouah the aiUe ^ ^ 
foilea eoart. *We have no luSiaant arouzKla aa y*« for affirmini jvojiOTely that tea 
ci«h>etj» ««B limited t© the Indui Vjilley and the plama «t the Paniab t«p. cil ► p. 9i)> 
The domain ef *e colruw anended tfrtd Balacluftin; but Baluchwtan *aa pet an 
important eeat of tt, and there waa a rival culture m Western Baluahittaa and beii^. 
In the epBosite direcoon, there it no avideace yet forthconuns fet ^ presence ot Ute 
Indue Culture* ia (1 m Ganaes Buio. 
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regnum after the fall of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad, and that 
the Indie Society is related to the society to tvhich that empire 
belonged in the same maoner and in the aame degree in which 
the Hellenic Society and the Syriac are related to the Mlnoan. 

Can we identify the society in whose history the Empire of 
Sumer and Akkad was the universal state ? 'When we examine the 
antecedents of this universal state, we find symptoms of a 'Time 
of Troubles', in the form (with which we have become familiar) 
of a serieo of ever more destructive wars between local states. 
Immediately before the establishment of a universal state by 
Uf'Engur, the contending local states had exhausted themselves 
and one another to such a degree that the homeland of the society 
in had been overrun by barbarians from the foot-hills of the 
Iranian Plateau: the Gutaeans (domutabemtur in Unq area 242^ 
2306 B.C.). The exhaustion which had made this calamity possible 
is explained by the foregolog careers of the two great military 
conquerors of the Dynasty of Akkad: Naramsin {dam/uAatur circa 
2572-2517 B.c.) and his ancestor Sargon or Sbamikin {domirta- 
batuT circa 2652-3597). The Akkadian militarist Sargon of Agade 
began his career by overthrowing the Sumerian militarist Lugal* 
zaggisi of Erecb (Uruk) and Umma {domtnaiaiur circa 2677-2653). 
Lugalzaggisi had begun by overthrowing Urukagina of Lagash, 
who had come into power by leading a kind of popular revolution 
against the local priesthood. Peering farther badt into the past, 
we catch glimpses of earlier and apparently more temperate con¬ 
tests between Lagash and Umma and the other city states into 
which the society was by then already articulated. Before the wars 
became destructive, diere was an age of growth and creation on 
which the recent excavations at Ur have thrown light. How far 
back into or beyond the fourth millennium b.c. this age extended 
we do not yet know. 

What name shall we give to the soriety which has thus come 
into view? 'Phe title of its universal state—‘'Die Empire of Sumer 
and Akkad’—commemorates the fact that, by the time when the 
society had reached this stage of its history, its homeland had come 
to consist of two regions inlubited by two peoples whose diEerence 
of origin—long transcended by the unity of their cuJeur^was 
still betrayed by a* difference of language. The Akkadians spoke 
s language of the Senutic family, the Sumerians a language with 
an utterly different structure and vocabulary which has no known 
affinities. In the time of the universal atate and in the ‘Time of 
Troubles’ which preceded it, the two peoples stood upon so ^uai 
s footing in the society which embraced them both that, if we 
confined our attention to these ages, we should be inclined to 


vot. I—« 
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name the socie^ 'Sumero-AkkadJafi’. When» however, we examine 
the cuneiform script in which both the Sumerian and ^e Akkadian 
language was coaveyed, we hnd, by conclusive internal evidence, 
that this script waa originally evolv^ in order to convey Sumerian 
and was adapted to convey Akkadian subsequently. The adapta¬ 
tion remained imperfect, since the syllabic character of the cunei¬ 
form script, which was well suited to the 'aggluiloative’ structure 
of Sumerian, was at variance with the consonantal structure of a 
Semitic lar^age. The history of the script proves to be an epitome 
of the history of the society; for when we dig down to the age of 
growth we find that the Akkadians recede into the background and 
leave the Sumerians in possession of the stage. Naming the society 
in accordance with its origin and not its end, we shall call it 
Sumeric’.* 

Th$ HUtiU SoeUty. 

Having idendlied this Sumeric Society, we can go on to identify 
two others by proceeding, this time, not from the Later to the 
earlier, but in the reverse order. 

If we turn our attention ^ain to the Interregnum following the 
fall of the Sumeric universal sute after the death of Hammurabi 
{mperabat area 1947-1905 b-C-), we shall find that the VOlker- 
wanderung which occupied this interregnum was not confined 
to the dispersion of the Aiyas from the Eurasian Steppe into Syria 
and India. 'While the Sumeric Society, in the course of Ita long 
history, bad propagated its culture westward round the Arabian 
Desert into Syria and perhaps also south-eastward down the 
Persian Gulf into the Indus Valley, as well as north-eastward 
over the Iranian Plateau as far as Transcaspis,^ it had also been 
propagating it north-westward over the Taurus Range on to the 
eastern part of the Anatolian Plateau which was afoer^rds called 
Cappadocia. In the twenty-seventh century 8.c., Sargon of Agade 
made a military expedition across the Taurus into Cappadocia in 
response to an appeal from Assyrian traders who had se^ed in the 
country and had faUen out with the local ruler. Clay tablets, 
impressed with business documents in cuneiform, which have been 
found in Cappadocia by Western archaeologists, prove that these 
Assyrian settlements north-west of Taurus surviveii and flourished 
and that, like Assyria itself,^ they were included within the domain 

I 'Sumenc' atind* M 'Sufnm-AkbtdiiA’ w 'HcUexik’ te *Gneco-!tom4n’ md as 
'Srriae' to ‘Syr^tnniu*. 

* la aipamien aa u Tra&sca»ia—Out i» to up to tb« threabold of ih« nt« 
tbrous^ wnidi the Arrsi eveotuaUy bfcV« out of the steppe into tbe Sumeric Worlds 
faoj bean raveoM by ^ exuvtueni of Ibe ?umpdly ^pediiien at Aneu. 

* Aaerne <Aaahur) «aa (h« iwrthentfMit of W* city-itates into which the hemelaad 
of the Sumeric Soci e ty came to be anKulated. Uwina tc tu seognpbScal posibon, iu 
people natunUy toolt the lead tft rieneering 10 the wud i»M(h>«e»L Preaursably they 
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of the Emf^ of Sumer and Akkad under the Dynasty of Ur 
and probably again during the reign of Hammurabi. When, after 
Hammurabi's death, the Sumeric universal state broke down 
dnaliy, its Cappadocian provinoes were occupied by barbarians 
from the no-man’s-land beyond the north-western frontier; and 
about 1750 B.c. the ruler of the principal barbarian 'successor- 
state* In this quarter, King Mursil I of Khatti, raided and sacked 
Babylon itself and overthrew the last descendant of Hammurabi. 

The raiders from Kbactl retired with their booty, but the p^i* 
lical vacuum which they left behind them in 'Iraq was ptomptly 
filled by the descent of other barbarians, the Kassites, a no- 
manVland on the north-cast, on the rimof the Iranian Plateau. The 
Kassites founded a dynasty which ruled in Babylon from 1749 to 
1173 B.c. After the double catastrophe of circa b.c., 

wMch seems to mark the climax of the post-Sumeric interregnum 
and the last convulsion of the Volkerwanderung,’ a darkness soon 
descends upon the history of the whole region which had once 
been irradiated by the culture of the Sumeric Society and incor¬ 
porated into the Sumeric universal state. From the middle 0/ the 
seventeenth century until after the beginning of the fifteenth, the 
very names of the Hittite rulers in Cappadocia and the Kassite 
rulers In Babylonia are lost. The darkness is first pierced by light 
from Egypt: the records of the campaigns in which Thothi^ III 
{imperabat rohtf circa 24S0-1450 B.C.) intruded upon the former 
domain of the Sumeric Society by conquering Syria. As the U^t 
grows, we begin to distinguish the outlines of two nascent societies 
in South-Western Asia beyond ‘the New Empire's’ frontiers.* 

The home of one of these two societies lay in the former 


ucend«d the TiCTii w its Mum, eroMcd u« Euphntts V*lUy by the of the modem 

roed from Kharput (o AUUdyeh. end rrMuntod over the rellme blScouniry whwb the 
Turks eoll the LIsun YiyU mto the VeBey of the Heht (Owt Ymiq). in this «(«, 
however when the AMynene were pieneere eml tndera, Awyne wes w e iwliw 
power, it wu to the diattnt KihS «l Akksd, not to then of Auhijr, thot M 

Ascyrte mere^ts epp« 4 M in the twenty-ievesth etntury >.C. The nulnensm nr 
whi«b Ajeyne hee become e byword belonsi to • Uter Pbiee of Assyrun bteory 
which did nol be^ uAttl le>« after the hietery of the Sumene Soaecy hsd ocoe 

‘ Th"er< ii m dirett endertce n to whether the Hirtfu nid end the Kissiie deeeent 
upon Bebylon eccumd before or efiei the dupenion of the Aryu fron the 5 un^ 
Stespo into It^ie aad Syil*. Siaee the HyksM* lOviaMn of E^ypt did net take p^lece 
before about iSSo ».&, it >i ebrenobsKolly poecible that theis miarttton from th« Oxiie 
to Brne took pteee alter <749 t.C. Militsrv ceneidenutons. however, nuhe >t Me« mora 
likely thor they Mvoned inrt artd 'IrlQ at • time when the KeUiK* were itill eimEsed 
to their mewncun fescneMci and when Iriq wte under the feeble rfpme of ^ 
of HonunurebL rather thin at e time when the pMMse wi» bloaed by the K«»w 
*(ueee0er.itate' in Sabrlonii. Bivini se^uired ihe eboiewtj>«y» of Ow of 

Sumer end Akkad, the Kinhee would iseuredly Jw-e either fended 04 "val bvbenao 
dsimeniB erpertahed in tbe attempt (ti tbe AcKeeine perished when they faded to Ksd 

***^Tefo*Su*^a in addition » the oaacent Indie Society in the Tndui VeUey, whi^ 
miy, as we have conjecturod, hsee been aa euilyag provioee of the Empire of Stamer sad 
Akkad. (See pp. to?- 9 , abwj 
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provinces of the Exnpire of Sumer and Akkad in Cappadocia and 
in the adjoijung Anatolian territories which had once been the 
QO>manViand beyond the Empire’s Cappadocian frontier. This 
society borrowed freely from the Sumeric; yet wc can hardly 
describe its relation to the Sumeric Society as *afitliacion’; for 
there ia no indication that the two societies were linked together 
by the middle term of a universal church. The later society did 
indeed take over and assiduously practice the Sumeric system of 
divination- Thia illusory form of applied science must be regarded, 
however, as an ofEspring of magic rather chan of religion; and in 
any case it was an elaboration of a primitive practice perpetuated 
by the dominant minority in the Sumeric Society and was not the 
product of a new religion developed by the internal proletariat—a 
development of which thne is no trace.’ When wc turn to the 
later society’s representation and worship of the Gods, we find 
here in general not a transxnisaion or reflection of the Sumeric 
Pantheon and the Sumeric ritual,* but a religion with a distinctive 
character of its own which must have been derived either from 
elements Indigenous in Cappadoda before the inflltration of the 
Sumeric culture in the third millennium b.c., or from elements in¬ 
troduced by barbarian invaders after the breakdown of the Sumeric 
universal state at the turn of the twentieth and nineteenth centuries 
B.C., or from some fusion or ama^amation of the two elements. 

A^in, ^en we study the Scripts in which the later society 
made its records, we And that it began by employing cuneiform’ 
but went on to invent a pictc^raphic script of its own.^ Moreover, 
while it began by taking over the Akkadian language together 
with the cuneiform script—and this for local records as well as for 
diplomatic correspondence—it afterwards adapted the cuneiform 
script to convey at least five of its own vernaculars, translating 
Akkadian and Sumerian teirts as a nucleus for the developmer.t of 
vernacular literatures. By the time when these local vernaculars 
were conveyed in the new local pictographio script, the literary 
independence of the new society in Cappadocia from the Sumeric 
Society had become complete. 

The diversity of local vernacular languages had its counterpart 


* SMfeeOMW I st$, Belo*. 

» 'n>0« »«, of eouM«, eKcepTion» TO this 0«Mnl rule. F«r iuUAM, Ch« mac, if not 
the rinul, of tb« Goddeu Ithar of Niniveb we» perpeneued by tbe Hiraut in the reeim 
mnb.wcet of Teunu into *lueb tbu wofchip bM t«cc\ btvoduced hy the Aeeynen 
celvueee Cepnedooe m tbe tUrt miUenniuen S.C. {See Meyer, B.; Geuhiehu dw 
Aittftvmi, eel. ii <0, tnd editien, p. } 

> In the etylc of the Fint Pynmy of Behylen (i,«. tbe rmpcntl style of the Sumenc 
wnivcnel state in the ofc of ntBnmunhi). and not ia the ityle of tbe former Aaevrien 
eemmereieJ celOAtce in CappedMie (i e. tbe local style in tbe preoedine, 

Dynasty of Ur). 

4 This piaoenph/c talp t bse •« fat defied tbe eSene of our Western icbolars to 
Jeeipbec Jb 
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in the muJtiplIdcy of local states. The oldest established of these 
languages seems to have been one with no known afRnitiea which 
was called Khacti-li; and the same name—Khatti^was adopted 
by a local state which took the city of Rhattusas (the present 
Bogha2kidi) as its capital In the course of an expansion that carried 
it to a position of predominance in its own world by the beginning 
of the fifteenth century b.c.» ‘Khatti* is the original of the name 
'Hittite* which appears in the Old Testament; and it will be con¬ 
venient to use this latter name for the society that embraced all 
the states over which the Empire of Khatti exercised its hegemony* 
and all the languages which the peoples of these states employed.* 

The destinies of this Hittite Society were decided by the history 
of the Khatti State. In the fourteenth century b.c., when ‘the Kcw 
Empire’ of Egypt lost its grip upon its dominions in Syria, Subbilu- 
iyuma King of Khatti {rignabat circa 1380-1346 B.C.), the con- 
tempon^ of Amenhotcp IV Ikhnaton {imperabat circa 1370-2352 
B.c.j, did not resist the temptation to fyh in troubled waters. 
Subbilulyuma substituted Khatti for Egypt as the paramount 
Power in Northern Syria by an adroit combination of fraud and 
force, and in Mesoptrtamia be extended bis hegemony over the 
Kingdom of Mitanru; but he left a fotal legacy to bis successors 
in a series of destructive wars between Khatti and Egypt, in which 
the Hittite Power, with Its leas substantial economic foundations, 
suffered relatively more severely than its adversary—to the point 

I We may luppoie that thh Em^e cf Khetti, which dotainated tb« Hittite WeHd 
frwn seme bftie before taSe a.C. uatil I2e« B.C., steed to tba HitUie ^weeeaaedtaee* ef 
the Empire of Sumer and Akkad, wboae wu^vndi waked Bah>don about 1759 i.e., m 
the Cerolcnawn Empue. whieh dereuuted the Weatam World frojs about A.P. 775 ^ 
S?r. ateed le the {oreawnt Marevisgian ‘fueceaaor>aiate' of the Reman Empsre. 

* Tbia diatiiKtien ef tamu ia auggaated by Or. O. G. Ketarth is The CamMdr* 
AiKirtt HiMry, Vel. ii. pp, *s*-3< _ „ . 

» The odk^languaseeftna Empire etRbara«aa nee tba kn^pecalKd Khm.u 
but a Mte difTerent kfiguaga vi’KIck aeams to have baeo ealkd T^aaian’ er 'Kauaian ; 
and thia 'Kaniaian\ a* well as cbe cloaely teheed 'Luvian*. turfia eui to beknt M tba 
Indfr<Europ«an family. It doea net. howatec. balew te the ao-caEad 'Saeem’•Group of 
lnd»-EuropeBS lanfuaBca «lucK isdudea Sanakrh (the ]ansua« el the Ai^aA iavadan 
of Syria and lodia) and Innhn, but t» the ae.<allad 'Ceotmn'.Gravp, whMb la otbac 
anw rapraiented by the weatainmeat el tha lodo-Buropcan lanfuicei (e.^ by all thete 
that are aliva in Europe iwv except tba Latte*Lithuaroan, Alb«n<an, and Siayentc; and 
by one iaolatod lanfua«« »a ** nwih.eaat (tha now ansn« 'TokhanwS.wh^ baa 
beeoma hsowft to Waatefri athelara through the dwcovery m the Tanm |«m rf doeu* 
menu in ihii languan daunefrom the fourth and aubacauent eantunea of the Chninaa 
Bn). Prom tbe Beeeraplucal dcaenbiftkm it looha aa though the 'Cenr^ a^ Satem 
linnuata wart djaperaad aueeaailvely from an idenoeal centre oa tba Eurtw 
fr^ whith tba? apraid in two eo»w«nan« earcle^ha '*af«n wave following ^ind the 
*eantum* wave and a^tntually almoai e&dng it averywhare.^pt m the remate 
neniniuU of Europe. ‘)<aniaian\ like T«khanan\ it aaiuraiad with i»n-)odo.ButoW 
elamafiM. and thd Ua luggeaia that both ihaae kngu^ lomtvat ol 

'centum' *>t»ei^ttJ»e 7 wafa, lofaet, ie$btoktn ereHoffoam. (ThtTauloruelansuagea, 
arhieh ate abo much modifiad from the Indo-Eurtpaao 'Ur-Wrte, 
another breakar* at anothat point on the eite^er^ of tha cirta J » m ivMt 
iflioiiy of Kanbbn^Luviaa* taema to be to Uim, Thie aug^ta that the larv^ga wm 
brou2it into Anatolia from CeotraJ E^e,^aa 

age «ai afterwarda bioughl in by the Phrygusa aod the (*C«atuea .Group) Caine by 
tha Calatiana. 
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of permanently overstraining both itself and the society upon which 
it had become an incubus. When the two Powers at length made 
peace about the year 1278 B.c. on the basis of a partition of Syria, 
Kl«tti appears to have indulged a now ingrained habit of im- 
pe^Uam by conquering Western Anatolia up to the Aegean coast.* 
In this last adventure it merely blaied a trail for the great migration 
of 1200/1190 B.C., which brought the Khacti Empire down with 
a crash and buried the Hittite ^iety under the ruins.* 

For about five centuries longer, the prematurely stricken society 
was represented on the map by settlements of refugees in Northern 
Syria and Cilicia—a sheltered nook between the cradles of the 
two new societies—the Syriac and the Hellenic—which were 
arising mi either side. When the Phoenicians and the Greeks 
began to compete for the mastery of the Mediterranean, the 
remnant of the Hittite Society appears to have entered into the 
competition by sending out colonists who successfully established 
themselves overseas and became known in their new Italian home 
as the Etruscans.* Yet this transplantation failed to awaken the 
stricken society to new life. It only rendered the colonists more 

* Th« inenum«nt9 of dtia ceneu«9t kre d)« Kinite seiilpiuret overteokmjt the lui 

•UM el Oie rc«ds thtt lead from the intenoc of Asatolt* M the »««t cout. The eoosi 
Amoue of tlwee monunente it th« roek^rved fifvre of the Hittito Motber-GoddcM 
which it ooputerly known U (be '.Niobc’ of Mouat Sipytiu. , _ 

* The hUtorr w (h« Empire of Khuci duruij ibe Two cencunet mhieh ended m thie 

ntwtraphe mjy be comport with the bistorr of the Eeit Pooun Empire during the 
eencury (bet ended >n the euaetrophe of Menuken (<co. toft). After (he overthrow of 
the Bmpirt of Kberti by the amt the Aea««n( (he inCcnof of AiMioJit 

weisihed up by two drifts of berberiane. The PhrVflien* bpeakeng e Lansuese belonging 
le the 'rhneien bnn«h ef the ‘3etem**Group of the Indo^Curepan Amily) drifted in 

S«uch*^tem Europe; (ho Mooehiene end Tibertnkne dnfied cn from the Ceu* 
ajus. Tluie butwuiw from the blnterUnd divided the heriuge of (h« Empiru of 
KhsRi with (he Minc«n refunee (Teueriene, Aeolieiu, lonione. Tnmflee) and (heir 
*Docien' pimuers who ocoupied The veot ccoet of Anatolia from the Troed to Lycca, 
(Compare the division ^ Syria berween (ho laracUtee end the Anmaeana on the oao 
bend and the FhiltaliDee and the Teucrieni on the Other.) 

> In • aimpW form, the Etruaoan name appean already ee that of one of (K« sea- 

S «* in the Egyptian recortU of the greet migntian at the uan of the thirteenth and 
tfi eenruriea a.C. (Turtha * Tun-KC or Euueei ~ 'rura-ani or Tvpp^veO* Some 
Khohn have inferred that this wm the time when The Etruscana planted Then colonies in 
Italy from thetf earlier hoine m the Levant; but this infereoee is aot beroe out by 
enaMT, The same Erolian records also meotcOB the Aoaiwesba (Aobaeane) in 
aaaoctttioa with the Turaha (EtnMcana); and at a later date we nnd Achaeen aeetlemerin 
in Italy aa well as Einwcan We Imow. however, that these Aehacao •cnlcmenee in 
Italy were m^. not at the time of the great migntion during the poat-Minoan In^r* 
rcgntim. but et I^T four centuriea later, in the ceurae of the eighth eeneun b.c. Tba 
PhMRioan celeaiiee in the Weatem Med^erranean appear to have been founded at a not 
TWTwh earlier date. It aaena natural to euppote diet the Srruscan aetfloments—(he third 
group of Loviniine aertlemeeri in the Western Meditervanean betidea the PboenKian 
and the Oreek were eoruempocary. , , 

Saaedy wheoee die Etruaoarta aailed to Italy we do not know; but tuiee the Asiatic 
C04M of tho Mediterranean wta in PhSliedne, Teuerian, and Pboenieiac bands from the 
borders of Egypt aa far north aaAradui, and in Greek, Lycian,ar>d Teuerian henda from 
the astern eatremity of Pamphylk all the way round to the DardaAelIra, the poaaibte 
loeua for the Emiaeana' point of departure would appear to be reduced to the Asiatic 
coast of the Mediterranean berween Aradut and Side. 

T^e TynheniaiU who were expelled by the Atheniana from Lemnoi in the sixth 
caccury I.C., bur whoaa survivors (till held their own in the Afth oenturr on the Athoa 
PeniAwe, m well as under Mai^mian rule In Creacaola and under Ae^meniea rule 
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susceptible to ftssimiktion; snd, while the EtruscsAS were being 
Hellenized, the Hittite coRunuAitles which remained in Asia were 
first groimd to powder by the Assyrians and were then absorbed 
into the body of the Syriac Society by the Aramaeans. 


Tht Bahyhnic Socitty 

’Hie other society which comes into view in Western Asia, side 
by side with the Hittite Society, when the darkness lifts in the 
fifteenth century b.c., bad its home in the former homeland of the 
Sumcric Society in *lraq. 

If we test the relation of this other society to the Sumeric by the 
criterion of religion, we shall again fail to find that middle term 
of a universal church which we have taken as the essential token of 
Apparentdtion-and-Ai!iliatIoD. When, however, we examine what 
the religion of this other society was, we fir>rf that it was not, like 
the Hittite religion, of ncn-Sumcric origin. On the contrary, it 
was virtually identical with the sate religion of the Empire of 
Sumer and Akkad in the time of the Amoritc Dynasty of Babylon— 
a religion which had been created neither by the ‘internal prole- 
cariat’ nor by the ‘external proletariat* of the Sumeric Society, 
but by the dominant minority.’ 

•( PUo* end ScyUcS cn the Asink of the Manntn, were preeunubtj th« f<pre< 
•enteovee of eA ebortive atMaiM on the Gtnucauu’ put, to eocppeie with the Greek* 
for the ntoseery «f (be Derdese'Qei uM for the eoeamAnd of (be Bltck Seu (For ihee« 
L^miuAn TyirhenUn*. and dtercoAfiAfon with the LenwiiA Felup whom (hey eppeei 
to heve overUid iMintilued. are fotthei 1. C (i) (S). Aonet U. bekw.V 

From «b*T it knowB of the oilnn whkb tbo Evuaoana bmwrhi with them to Inly, 
it u ttmsh ici efiniiieton with tfae HMte culture; bui the onprun connoi beve 
been very etroi^ unct atter thwr snivel in Inly ibe EmiMon* aSepted th« Alphabet 
from Greeka. and then >• no archaeologkol record oftbe^^havmi eeeretnpjoyed (he 


e^e?m ^e^edttemiietn in the eeishbeurhoo<i of Weaiem CUlda. Then ta Utde le 
r««mttend (he alterretive etftMrure (ha( (b* BtruaeiM of l(aly were an jndiseooua 
BuTMeen people. (Sea further'II D (liD. vel. u. pp. bekw). 

* There it rtothinf in the rdistflui Ii(e of the ovxipepc Soete^ thu can be mte ^re*^ 
w • new relieioua movement—even • rudunefKeiy or en abortive moruetat proceed* 

a \ from the 'interoel proleBriat' ia the •TimeofTroublee'aAd in the univenal tceee, 
X gamnot to interpret either the eult of Tuivnut or the Pecutenbel Peelma—the wo 
feeturea of tlw Sumeric relipon in which vre had the acerect aepreaeh te the reliS<oua 
•Dint cf en 'mtemel proleUnat* •* « koew it eleewhere—for (here la no «»d«n« thet 
either of tbeee ftetwros aaec^ icietf w • reeecoB to the estahli^ed relifion of the 
*Mnunent i 
^wiei 

ne fa Diu titeitwwatc v»*«* v'“'—•'“7*.” **~* -i • i , • *, < 

ZenjclUDj^. pp. »7P-So) Thia ehrtno)o»2cri foct eottibly wpportt ftr eeojeotufe itM 
tbe eirrulennca between the eulti of Twnmus. Atoa, Adome. ar^d Oaina we due to the 
ompantion of an orteinally StimenaA eult into Anwol’a. Syne, and esypi ^o l^noo. 
S.: Tommit mtd Mter {0»foid 19 •*. Clarendon Pma). p.; but it certainly ferWa ua 
to be led br the euagettive raMntne of the God'a name (Dtou-n m Sumeri»,nveej>i 
‘faithful aon’: »ee iSadon. op. ot, p- 1 > into resardin* tbe Twaiiw* cult« «ith« w 
rudiment or the veeiige of a relifion created ift (fie Sum^ Time of TrouW^ by ^ 
Sumerie iottmal piJeuriaC. ATfoc the PanitenuJ Pwjt^ (here mtoa to be ijo.elu* 
to (beir date (Jaamm. M.: The W -4oyT- ?Si 

D t)7l Thua. in the preteatataterfcurknovdedse. the queaboD whether (he jtrtermi 

pr^tanat* of the Sumeric So«k(y ew ceceted enythms 10 tbe nature of e umvenal 
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The Babylonian pantheon reEecta the life, and the attitude 
towards life, of the dominant minority in the Sumeric Society of 
that age as faithfully as the Olympian pantheon refects the life 
and outlook of the barbarians who overran the Minoan World 
during the interregnum after the fall of the ‘thalasaoaacy of 
Minos*. Here too, the relations between the Gods were simply a 
transposition of political fects into theological terms. In the 
Babylonian phase of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad, the political 
organization of the Sumeric Society into a universal state with its 
capital at Babylon entailed the subordination of all ocher Gods to 
the local God of Babylon, Marduk; and in the time of Hammurabi’a 
immediate successor, Samsuiluoa (im^abai circa 1904-1867 B.C.V 
Marduk’s supremacy was confirmed by identifying him with 
Enlii the Lord (Bel) of Nippur—the God who, during the Sumeric 
‘Time of Troubles’, bad conferred a political hegemony upon 
whichever one of the contending states had been able, at any given 
moment, to establish a command over his shrine. 

When we look at the sodety that was in existence in Ttiq in the 
fifteenth century we observe that this political system of 
religion had been taken over from the past with the least amount 
of change that was required in order to adapt it to the political 
conditions of the day. The Society was now articulated into three 
states^—Babylonia, Assyria, and Elam—and in each state the local 
State-God was given the sovereignty over the pantheon without 
any other change in the names, number, and attributes of the Gods 
or any change at all in cult and ritual. Thus in Babylonia the 
sovereignty over the pantheon was retained by the Babylonian 
Marduk-Bel (masked under the Kassite name Kharbe so long 
as a Kassite dynasty remained on the throne)while in Assym 
the Assyrian God Asshur occupied Marduk-Bel‘s place; but in 
every other respect the religions of Babylonia and Assyria were 

churth hu W b« AMweMd is ib« but tkii *04w«r Monot b« regtided •» 

d«Afutt«e. UrcL'gkiK bebilSMM-tain hi ivuto, conx tuiti UdvitU mesopac^ 

sues, U lui storii e non v'M duhbio che tr* s<m molto ai pood icnvot axtche uni storu 
d«l2o apirieo relifiOM in TvlMopoumii.... Pel momento convkoe rinuncim • dire um 
ven « pTopni itorii ddla reluiooe behiloneiMilirt* (PurUnl, op. eit., pp. S2-S)< In 
Profwor Ljnedon** opinion (op. dr., p. 183). the Mtral theology into which the myth 
of TiAsuis ind Iihiir—onginiDy « vcfeCitien myth {op oil, p. sh^wti evenluiUy 
tiien up. pteicnts ‘all the (Miotul eondrtiom fectbeeoiutructioo of lumveml rcUgioP. 
liiiH upon (heaufterinpot a divine ion'. 

' Th« Kinidetn of tne Se«-L«nd, under the aooUed Second Dvnaity of Balmon 
(vHuch nave ruled In Babylon), hid be«h oatibliahad io the timi of aimauUuni, mtt- 
iDurobi'a lAmediito iucoimOi on the throne of Suaer wd Akhid. u 4n indiffveoua 
*lur*t?T TTIT* of the Sumerte univorai] auie. end it had b««n annsited co the b&rc«n«n 
'■uecuear-etate'. eubee^uendy oenblished by the KiMirn at Babytoa. ei the turn of 
the eigbtoenih isd eeventeentA c«mun«t i.c. Thuj the Kingdora of (h< See Umd wai 
•imply I phenomenon of the poat-Sumtrk intemvnum It •» perlupn ro be interpreted 
i« « list attempt on ib« pen of (he Sumeriana to preaerve ibar diatinctive nitienalicy. 

• The XmiK dynaety SkSeccd out of exiatence io 1173 8.C; but the date it of eo 
hiatorical importmte, ainee ibe deacendaou of (be btibuwu bad been 'Babyloniozed* 
long be f ore tb^ eeeaed to rule. 
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identical both with one another and with the religion of the Sumeric 
universal state in its last phase.^ 

In the secular sphere, we do iiiid certain important changes. 
For instance, the units of political articulation were no longer city- 
states—as they had been ftom the dawn of Sumeric history to 
the breakdown of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad^—but larger 
states which each contained a number of dues vnthout political 
individuality. There were also changes in the currency of languages. 
Sumerian, which had begun to lose ground to Akkadian during 
the Sumeric 'Time of Troubles’ but had stiQ survived as a living 
language down to the end of the Sumeric universal state had now 
become exdnct—though, as a dead Ullage, it was still assidu¬ 
ously studied because die Akkadian Semitic language and the 
cuneiform script were instruments that could not be used without 
a grasp of the Sumerian classical background. In both Babylonia 
and A^yria, the Akkadian language still held its own as a medium 
for public and private records- On the other hand, in Elam, where 
Akkadian liad acquired the same currency as In 'Iraq at the time 
when Elam had been a province of the Empire of Sumer and 
Akkad, the political independence of the country in the new era 
was expressed linguistically in the reinstatement of the vernacular 
language.^ 

These secular changes in the aspect of Society are considerable. 
Nevertheless, if we the degree of continuicy or change in 
religious life as our touchstone, we shall hesitate to describe the 
society of the later age as being ‘affiliated’ to the Sumeric Society; 
and our reason for hesitating will be the exact ^posite of that 
which wrighed with us when we were conaiderlog the relation 


> See !n(row. M.: TU itelism ^ BaMottut to^ Auyrio (Boetoo 1S9S, Ginn), p. 189, 

* Tbe Emwt «f $u»er end A&ced, like the Romeo Eiopue^ wee e umM of ow; 
netee in which umu did nee 1 m« tbeif sidividueiify eod in which the C«ntm 
Covemmem ewaAned it* acovidee to functiOBi whkb wer« b«reed the keel G&vcm* 

* The SiuBcrkn UDSWe* ilreadr dying out in Uanifnufabi'e end tt the 

eeroc time tbe aa»F»phiefc centre «f Ireviiy «(tbe ewietr ihifong £i« Sumer t& 
Ahked; Ur end end laiB n Bebylee. (Mayer, B.s GatMe^tt iet Awtt/«i, 

3rd edioon, veL 1, Mrt n, pp. 63^4.) , _ . . . 

* The EUn^e UnruM* w»a a 9en.Seauoe Ungueae with no kn«we aouwee. (it le 
nMearenhy tlMt it hed no effieity whh Sumeriaa.) Elam tb* firat regwa ouMide 
•Irla into which the Sumenc culture espandrd. A monumeat« tbii expamm »•* *« 
iovaritien of as Ekaubc acript which vaa loanred br the Sumrmn ctincaocm eui waicn 
•miekouienewietofcberae^foreenvayingtheeUmite languege, imtead «f utpetni 
(he aaiadnA Sumerian eharMtei*. a th«e bad been adapted to eoftye^j enowr non* 
SumerkAleafoaM: AkUediaa. During the lener half of U* third auli^ium 
ho9*ftt. tbeEkmidc eenptwweupplanted by theSumenan cuft^wm ifwreJi^aM 
after tbe eeabliahmeni of the Empire of dumer end Ahhad. when Elam hed beeeme a 
provinee of tha Sumeric univetetJ »aw. tbe Elenute language itself wa» 

purpoeee of record (thou^ not ei a apoken vemicuM 
orivete trenneiions. Etyme time when oui eenee of recom fmm Elam 
(hinoemh century »£,. after the brrek during the inMireg^. tlui 
lioBurtk eaeimiUsion had beWi not only checked but uadone. (See Me> er, E.. G«K6t£Mt 
4m Murtmm. 3rd edition, vol. i, part w. pp. gei-a. $60, end 6oaO 
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between the Sumeiic Society and the Hittite. In that instance the 
relation seemed too slight to be called Apparentation-and-Affiliation. 
In this instance it seems to be tc»o intimate. We hesitate to say that 
the society which we find existing in 'Iraq in this later age is 
'affiliated* to the Sumeric Society, because we are not sure chat ic 
may not be identical with it—that it may not, in fact, be the Sumeric 
Society itself in the act of airetnpdng, after the play is over, to 
repeat its historic part on a derelict remnanc of the stage. Here is a 
problem of identity which we must try to solve sooner or later. 
We may find ourselves in a better position to solve it when our 
present survey of societies has been completed. Provisionally, and 
without prejudice, let us treat the society which we find in posses¬ 
sion in 'Iraq In the fifteenth century B.c. as a separate representa¬ 
tive of the species in its own right, and let us lend it a name—for 
convenience 'Babylonic*.* 

In Babylonic history—or the epilogue to Sumeric history, 
whichever title we may eventually decide to use—there was one 
portentous event: the militarization of Assyria. When the Empire 
of Sumer and Akkad broke up and the barbarians overran its 
territories—Aryas from one side, Hittites from another, Kassites 
from a third—Assyria was the only fraction of the Sumeric World 
that was not overwhelmed. By a superhuman effort the Assyrians 
kept successive invaders at bay; and their ordeal was prolonged 
for centuries. After surviving a Mitaimian domination In the 
fifteenth century, they bore the brunt of the Aramaean expansion 
in the eleventh. Yet they never succumbed, and for this they bad 
tbeir reward and paid their penalty.^ If the waters did not go over 
their soul, the Iron did enter into it; and the Assyrian state emerged 
ftom the ordeal as a blade of tempered steel which would never 
allow the hand that held it to rest from shedding blood.^ We have 
already encountered this Assyrian militarism as the scourge of 
the Syriac Society in its 'Time of Troublca*; but the injuries which 
it inflicted on an alien society were far exceeded by those which it 
inflicted on its own. An intermittent duel with Babylonia cul* 


• *&4by)onie' ^Lauft BaiylMiioa) ntber than 'Babylonian*, in ordcf (o avoid tba 

•nbisuity that antca jf an adjaetive with a s«Mnphicw eonaotatioo is uacd m Um lab*! 
for a Moiec)*. ‘Babylonic* Kama an a^r Mrse ttr this aoeuly oa tbe iftalofy of ‘BTtan* 
tMM*. ainc« tb« city of nabjion aa domutfnt a part m ill hiaiocv aa the city of 

Conscanenepk haa pbyed in the hucory of Onbodoc ChtUtesdom. Babvloa waa net 
mcrvlv (Ke eapirel of one of ihc auwa into which the eodety waa artkukted. It was (h« 
citadel of rha common euluice in which the people of all dteaa attrea Uved and moved 
and had their iKutgi and politieal raacowc did BOt dinuAtah (he oTy’a culniral prcaii^. 
The Aaayriana who made war on Bebylonk is the eighth and aavoitb ceneurka a.c. 
cogld net ««cw ih« cpell of Babylon, any more dun the Buljpra who made var on the 
Bait Roman wnpire in the ninth end teaih centariea of the ChriatiaB Era could cacape 
(be aMlI of Byaaniium. 

• For ib« reward, tee II. D (v], «ol. u. pp. and far tbe penalty. Fart IV, below, 

• AMf yap ^Afrerai Mfa cdi]po«. tix, I. xj,) 
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mirutcd in the Hundred Years' War of the seventh century 
in which Babylon fell first, to rise again, and Nineveh next, to rise 
no more. Assyria's last great e^tploit before her annihilation was 
the overthrow of Elam; and Babylonia was so sorely stricken that 
she only survived her victory over Assyria for three-quarters of a 
century. The last survivor among the three states of the Babylonic 
World lost its independence when Cyrus entered Babylon in 
53S B.C.; and though the Empire of the Achaemcnidae was ruled 
^om Babylon and Susa,^ iu ultunate mission was to serve as a 
universal state for the Syriac and not for the Babylonic Society.* 
Iq the course of five centuries, the Babylonic Society gradually 
&ded away. Before the beginning of the Christian Era, it was 
extinct.’ 

Th4 Andean SocUty 

As ^ 49 this point in our survey of sodeties we have been 
identifying extinct representatives of the spedcs that have left 
some monument or ocher in the world of our time, either in the 
shape of fossils or else in the shape of living societies to which they 
are 'apparented*—or related in a less intimate way—in the first 
or the second degree, tn order to complete our survey up to the 
limits ci our knowledge here and now, we must also try to identify, 
by analogy with the spedmens identified already, those represen¬ 
tatives of the species which are neither themselves alive to-day nor 
are related in any way to any of the living representatives nor have 
left their trace in the form of fossils, but which are known to us 
solely ftom our literary and archaeologies records- 

We know in this way of two sodeties in the New World which 
were both incorporated into our Western Society by conqi^t 
during the sixteenth century of the Chiisuan Era, at the very time 
when in the Old World the Arabic Society was bdng incorporated 
by the same process into the Iranic Society to constitute the unitary 
Islamic Society of to-day.* At the time of the Spanish conquests 
in the New World one of these two indi^oua societies occupied 
Central America, from the basin of the Mexican lakes to the penin¬ 
sula of Yucatan. The other occupied the Andean Plateau, together 
with the lowlands between the western escarpment of the plateau 
and the Pacific Coast of South America, in a long nanow sone 
extending north and south from what is now the R^bhc of 
Colombia to what are now the north-eastern comer Chile and 
the north-western corner of Argentina. In the quite different 

• S«*—tb««»pU4lef£Um— 

Uuf poiM, pp. 8*-t, *bo»e, •ftd tlw II. D (»), voU 15, p. 138 . below. 

1 See pp. 79-9«, above. . . , 

4 8«« pp. ebflve, lAd 1. C (i) (b\ Annes I. bekm. 
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physical eavironments of the Pampas on the south and the tropical 
forests of the Amazon Basin on the east, the ‘Andean’ Society had 
failed to secure a footing. 

Our knowledge of ih^ two societies is derived partly from 
archaeological research and partly from literary records made 
by the Spanish conquistadores, or by members of the conquered 
societies at the instance of the conquistadores, on the morrow of 
the conquests, before the traditions of the conquered societies had 
been obliterated by the disappearance of the societies themselves.* 
From this evidence we can discern that at the respective moments 
when the histories of the two societies were interrupted by the 
shattering impact of an overwhelming alien force, the Andean 
Society had recently emerged from a ‘Time of Troubles’ into a 
univemal state, while the Central American Society was in the 
last convulsions of a ‘Time of Troubles’ from which a universal 
state was about to issue. 

The Andean universal state was the Empire of the Incas, which 
had already overthrown all the other Powers of the Andean World, 
had incorporated Into itself the whole domain of the Andesn 
Society except the northern extremity of the plateau beyond Quito, 
and had organized on a uniform plan the various peoples and 
territories that had come to be embraced within its frontiers.* 
As a result of the Spanish conquest, this indigenous Andean 
universal state was replaced by an alien universal state in the shape 
of the Spanish Viceroyalty of Peru. The prospective Central 
American universal state was the Aztec Empire of Tenochtltlan, 
which had been ruining the Central American Society since about 
A.D. 1375 by a career of militarism comparable, in its blood¬ 
thirstiness and destructiveness, to the militarism of Assyria. At 
the moment when the Spaniards arrived, the city-state of Tlaxcala 
was the only considerable Power in the Central American World 
which tlte Aztecs had not yet succeeded in ovenhrowiog; and the 
Tlaxcalecs had their backs to the wall. It waa by entering Into an 
alliance with the Tlaxcalecs that Cortez overthrew the Aztecs and 
anticipated, at the eleventh hour, the transformation of the Aztec 
Empire into an indigenous Central American universal state by 
establishing in place of it an alien universal state In the shape cf 
the Spanish \^ceroyalty of Mexico. 

• Th« 4 iupp«tnf>e« of these Meotie* thmih cMr incorpontJOA into our 
Westtra Sod«ry woo • npid procew. Th« lost mrvmng eommunirp of the Ctotnl 
Aisenoon Sockh*-^ rchisee cofnmunity of Mart* who hadmimtM from YiiciCsn to the 
•Korti of Lote reten—had b ae eme estmec before the cloee Ot cK« •evenreenrh oonrury 
of (he Cb/itoan Bn. In the Andeen SoeieW. Ust Sidter of seif-^naciouaneai eame 
end «en( in the rebellion of Tuqk Amvu a^iut the Speniah r^cne in Peru io c?So- 3 . 

* rat a SecsiDtion of the edminuentive organuaeon of (he Empire of rbe Ineae, eee 
daodln, L.; L'Smpiri SodaUnt du /nAa (Pa» ipiS. laaticut d*Ethnolegie). 
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In atumptini: a retrospective reconnaissance of Andean and 
Central American hiatoiy from our own dace of entry into contact 
with these two societies at the moment of the Spanish Conquest, 
it may be convenient to deal with Andean history first, since its 
course is easier to aurvey than the course of Cwtral American 
history od the whole. 

The Empire of the Incas, which was suddenly and violently 
superseded by the Spaniards in a.d. 1530, had been frilhiling the 
functions of an Andean universal state for about a hundred years 
before its catastrophic overthrow in mid-career. At least, we may 
say that the Inca Empire could fairly lay claim to the title of an 
Andean universal state from the moment when it succeeded in 
incorporating the Kingdom of Chhnu; for Chlmu was not merely 
the second greatest Power In the Andean World, next to the Inca 
Empire itself, on the eve of the Inca conquest; it was also the 
foremost of the twin birth-places of the Andean culture, which 
had first emerged, and then risen to its zenith, partly in Chimu 
and partly in Nazea. Thus the conquest of Chimu by the Inca 
Power in the fifteenth century of the Christian Era established a 
political uoton between the oldest and the youngest elements in 
the Andean Society; for the rise of the Andean culture to its zenith 
in Chimu and Nazea appears to have taken place during the first 
five centuries of the Chmtian Era,^ whereas the first Inca sovereign 
of the historical ten does not appear to have entered upon his reign 
at Cuzco until after the beginning of the twelfth century.* The 
conquest of Chimu by the Incas also consummated a political 
union between the lowlands of the coast and the highlands of the 
interior, which ware the two difierent, and culturally as well as 
physically distinctive, areas which together constituted the Andean 
World; for Cuzco, which was the original nucleus of the Inca 
Empire, was a highland canton, while both Chimu and Nazea 
were lowland coastal states—Chimu being situated towards the 
northern and Nazea towards the southern end of the Peruvian 
coastline. For this combination of reasons, the conquest of Chimu 
by the Incas in the fifreenth century is perhaps to be taken as the 
epoch-making event that marks the establishment of the Andean 
universal state. The war in which this conquest was achieved was 
the culminacing action in the military career of the Inca Pacha- 
cutec;* and, since Pachacutec reign^ from about ax. 1400 to 
A.D, J448,* we shall not be far out in our reckoning if we date his 
annexation of Chimu not earlier than a.d. 1430, and if we therefore 

I 8«e the chMaeJoped abke «a pp. 47-9 oX M«im, PA.: CioQiMihm af iha 

Affdes (New York 1931, S<ribw). * Op. <iL, p. a»3. 

« For ihii ymt, *« Mane, op. cit, pp. »S^r. * Mau. op. ot., p. 833. 
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allot a apan of a century, or rather less, to the umversal>state phaae 
of Andean history. 

This conquest and annexation of Chimu by the Inca Power was 
the climax' of a process of Inca empire-building which had begun, 
three centuriea earlier, in the reigns of the second and third of the 
historical Inca sovereigns, Lloquc Yupanqui {imperabat area A.D. 
ii4Ch^5) and Mayu Capac {imperabat area A.D. 1195-1230). 
These two Incas laid the foundations of the Empire by annexing 
the basin of L^ke Titicaca to their ancestral principality of Cusco 
and extending their dominions to the sea at Moquechua, towards 
the southern extremity of the Peruvian coast.* And the ever 
more intensive militarism through which the Inca Empire was 
built up in the course of these three centuries, beginning in the 
twelfth century of the Christian Era,’ was one symptom of a 
'Time of Troubles* which was to come to its dose in the fifteenth 
century and which appears to have had its beginning some time 
between a.d. 900 and A.n. iioo. 

When we peer back into the origins and antecedents of this 
Andean ‘Time of Troubles*, several abiding features in the Andean 
historical landscape begin to stand out clear. We perceive that the 
'Time of Troubles’ manifested itself on the Plateau and in the 
Coast-lands simultaneously; we perceive that both regions were 
already playii^ their historical parts in the age of growth by which 
the ‘Time of Troubles’ was preceded; and fuiaJly we perceive that 
the predominance of the Plateau over the Coast—« predominance 
which eventually reached its senith when an Inca Empire, with 
its head*quarter3 on the Plateau, erected itself into an Andean 
universal state embracing the Coast—was not the original relation 
in which the Coast and the Plateau had stood to one another. 

If we now project our thoughts right back to the beginning of 
Andean history and then follow the growth of the Andean Society 
forwards from the earliest point at which our archaeologies 
evidence begins to give us light, we find, as we have noticed by 
anticipation, that this Andean culture or^inated in two districts 
of the coastal lowlarids—Chimu and Nazea^and that it was in 
Chimu and in Nazea that the makers of diis culture did their 
creative work during the first five centuries of the Christian Era. 
Hie art of early Oiimu—in the modelling and painting of its 
pottery and, above all, in its plastic portrayal of the human coun- 

I Tb« elioux «nlT, ind not (be ternti ferthe ni^ of PeebeAiree, while U ourked tb« 
Mftiih ef (be laee £irpir«*e neewMB, did sot Me (be end of St* (erriiorut expeneton. 
Be(b Nonbem Chj]e end the ^uedenen leottoo of (be Andeen Coert end Pleteeu wen 
edded t» cbe Empire by ^•cbocuteo’e $uec«*tOt Tupee VuMnqiu (rn^erobor eircs a^. 
iaaS-Si). * See Meerw, op. eit., pp. 33?-9. 

* For (he vjpiivCUdee in the fonunee of ibe loeee ia their empir«'bMi]ding’ etc, see 
further 11. D (ivj, vd. ii, pp. xe>^, betew. 
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tcnance—IS not unworthy to be compared with the art of early 
Hdlas. In this creative age, the people of the Coast were the 
pioneers, while the people of the Plateau were backward. It was 
not till about the sixth century that the highlanders were stimulated 
into creative activity in their turn by a contact and conflict with 
the lowlanders in whidt it was the lowlanders that took the ini' 
tiative. Thereafter, there was a second chapter in the growth- 
phase of the Andean Society in which the bateau ac^^uired the 
lead in art, and, above all, in architecture, as well as in politics and 
war. The outstandbg moniunent of this and of all other ages of 
Andean history is the highland city of Tiahuanaco, at the south* 
eastern comer of Lake Titicaca, whose huge monoliths suit defy 
the ravages of a cruel climate. But this first age of highland pre¬ 
dominance was followed by the beginning of the gene^ ‘Time of 
Troubles* of which we have alre^y taken note; and when this 
common adversity feU upon both parts of the Andean World, it 
was the Plateau, on which the culture had a shorter history and 
shallower roots, that suffered the more severely. On the Plateau, 
after the onset of the ‘Time of Troubles’, there was a relapse to a 
level of culture which was scarcely above the primitive, whereas 
in the Lowlands a less depressing cultural set-back was followed, 
both in Chimu and in Nazea, by a rctdval of the old lowland 
culture at about the turn of the eleventh and twelfth centuries of 
the Christian Era. Thus the Lowlands reasserted their cultural 
superiority over the Plateau from the beginning of 'the Time of 
Troubles’ onwards, and in this sphere they never yielded ^e 
palm to the Plateau again—not even when the military and political 
genius of the Incas imposed upon the lowlanders a highland 
pattern of an Andean universal state. 

The YucaUc, Mfxk. and Mayan Sodetiei 

By comparison with Andean history as we have sketched it 
above, the course of Central American history is complicate; for 
when we examine the home of the Central American Society as 
we find it at the time of the Spanish conquest, we observe thst it 
had two distinct nodes, one on the Mexican Plateau and the other 
on the peninsula of Yucatan. And a closer examination reveals 
the fact that these nodes correspond to the former homes of two 
societies which were originally separate, and which we may call 
respectively the ‘Mexic’ and the ‘Yucatec*. The Yucatec Society 
was apparently incorporated into the Mexic Society by conquest 
at about the tom of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries of the 
Christian Era;« and the Central American Society which the 

» Tb« Moie eooqyffren of Yoaon •» ihtJ {uneft^ 

Th« AscBM al lb« eiow 'we ©uw bifbantoi, U*»ns b> buAuna a» we fto-min t-M 
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Spaniards found in existence on their arrival in the New World 
was a composite society, brought into existence by this act of 
incorporation, as the composite Islamic Society diat is extant 
in the Old World o>-day has been brought into existence by the 
incorporation of the Arabic Sowecy into the Iranic, The Mexic 
conquest of the Yucatec Society occurred (according to one view) 
because the dty-states into which the Yucatec World was arti¬ 
culated had &Uen into a state of internecine warfare and had 
sought to increase their military strength against one another by 
recruiting Mexic mercenaries who eventually made themselvw 
their employers* masters.* In any case, the arrival of Mewc 
mercenaries in Yucatan and the outbreak of internecine warfare 
in Yucatan are both well-established historical facts, whatever their 
relation to one another. The warfere, too, was undoubtedly a 
sign that the Yucatec Society had fallen into a ‘Time of Troubles’; 
and it app^rs to be generally agreed that, after the union of the 
Yucatec Society with the Mexic into a single Central American 
Society, the trouble eventually spread t&oughout the wider 
common weal and grew with time. By the middle of the fifteenth 
century of the Christian Era, at the latest, the social crisis in Central 
Ajnericn had become acute;* and its denouement in the forcible 
establishment of a universd sute through the agency of Aatec 
militarism was in sight when the Spaniard arrived.* 

If we now trace the separate histories of the Yucatec Society 
and the Mexic Society back before the beginning of their common 
‘Time of Troubles’ into their separate ages of growth, we shaQ 
find that they were related to one another, as the Iranic Society 

to tbe nort h oF th« M«xJc Worid. Th« Tolt«c« «cr« the oreetor* of the Mesie Soeiecr* 
The Atteo did not nin • fMting io cbe M«kw domeifi until the Tohece hid &lleA 
into I *Tine of TiOwoles'. The aeMoce of the Yucitec Society were May**. 

i The oUm view ia tbit the imvil of theca Mexk merenudee ui Vuatin imrke the 
bcaianio^ acd oot the eftd el Yucatec 190 of peieo eed prosperliy. (See the Best 

* The ovpeRi ere et preeont et veriince over the chronol^ el Yuoaieo hiitorr. It 
eeeme to b« ifreed there was • prosperous poriod, epprozimjioly two centuriee len|, 

dunng which die seveaJ Yucatec ortyetato* wore •( peace witit one another in virtue 
of the i^aUed 'League of Mayapan’ aad that this poaoe endod oatastroBhieaUy 10 
Wa/ of Mayapan*. which was a revim of the other ciee* againit the dry of Mmpao’e 
begemonr. Some ■ehelin, however, piece these two canruries of peace before the 
arrival M the Toliaca io Yuoaian and ochen after It. Thia 4 <fTw«oce of view euataa out 
In The Hittpry pf tie t 4 ^ (London igyi, Sonbner) by T, GaoA and J. E. Tbotnpion. 
One ^ dM two joiof eutbora dates the two praiperoue eennirtea betwm A.D. XO04 and 
A.S. taot and auggttti that the ‘multiplicity of aoiaU atatea, eonatantly at wer with each 
ether', wnid] the i»p«ruii^ found In Yucaan id the ssteeneb oentury, iroac io a.e. 
iM> (p. :8). The other author ditea ibe came cataatrophe ks>. tojx (jm. 

1 TSe Yuatee Society had ongiMlFy been reUbvdy pedfk. the Mesne Soeiery 
ralaiavely werlike; eed the reoiproeaJinflueooe of the twoipirite. et the tuoe of the uoieo 
of the two eodeiiea, h likely 10 have haon djatutbmg aad dliintcgndDg Isaa The Svy- 
afepWle ed. on', new volume I. p. 105). The unioo was foUowod by so 

taktreoon of the Axteca end other Chichimeca (that ia to aey, hunting uibea tent a 
oo-mioVlei^ on the north); and theseneweemenoultivaced asacidier vein ofaavagvy. 
both in warfare ertd in religion, which reached its climex tn the letter days of the CeDCral 
Aaenan ‘Time of Troubled', os the eve of the arrival of the Spaniarde. 
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and the Arabic Scdety were related, through ao identic relation 
to a third society of an older generation. In their different home, 
they both emerged, before the begumlog of the eleventh century 
of the Christian Era, from an interregnum which bad followed 
the fall of a universal state Into which this older society had incor> 
porated itself in its last phase.' This universal state waa the so^ 
called * First Empire’ of the Mayas which came to a rapid and 
mysterious end In the seventh century of the Christian Em, after 
having flourished for two or three hundred years The great 
citica of this empire, which lay In the rain-soaked country to the 
south of Yucatan, in what are now the Republic of Guatemala 
and the British Colony of Honduras, were suddenly abandoned, 
one after another, to die tropical forest,* in which their remains 
long since engulfed and overgrown—arc being discovered in our 
day by our Western archaeologists. The majority of the population 
migrated northwards into Yucatan,^ which had been a colonial 
appendage of the older sodety^s domain;^ and the Yucatec 
Society which emerged there eventually, after the interregnum, 
was the creation of ^ese refugees. As for the causes of the cata¬ 
strophe in which the older society’s history ended, it can only be 
said—in the present state of our knowledge—that the triumph of 
the tropical forest over the works of Man was probably a conse¬ 
quence of the catastrophe and not its cause since there is nothing 
to surest that there was at this time any dtange of climate which 
might have given the tropical forest the upper hand at last over a 

• TKia inKmenumd«t»d area 69 O '^90 ^ M«wu. P. A.: Aaeient Cfpittwrtou 

aW Aitiit <N«w Yofk <931, Scribner), p. 3k .. 

* Th* Tint £fnpjn* u>iMn ta been • rainne lAivcrnj ctau. 10 vhieh tU tbe 

Mart aba* M Uw tfe • unsle Cancnl Govamment (For ib< arehoMSeeieal 

ind^bOAt of ihii. tcc Caiui and TwinMon. op. riu, pp. sS -90 The (o-otOad *S<eend 

3 irc' of U)« Maya* bc)o«^ te tbe batorr of ihe Uur Yucatee Sociary and wa* eet 
r an enpirc at all byt an Maoclatlon of an-vxxet. '(ha LeaCue of Mii«paa' (m 
called afwr ona of the ihm ^ruapatinf atiMa). Thii L«a«M kept the P«*«« 
Yuaiac World dunAf tbe two cenMra preeedisf U>a bapniuni el the Tibm of 
Troyblw’. Fee tha ceetreraa; eve/ tbe chrenelecy. »aa p. 114. feeotoia a, atoye. 

> Tha *Fim Emain* «t the Meyaa lUrvil dm a.o. 3 ce 6o e cceerauw «> Spioden, 
H, J.: TIu AiKiat ueibeiww «/ Mextee and Cuvd Ameriea (Ne* York An>a^ 

can Muieum of NaitinJ Hittoty), p. 67; edtQ a.p, aee-Sao ecartmi te,TM EneydO‘ 
Medie Bfiiawta. ed. oii,eewroW I.p. 194; mae A.o. 450-706ae«rdiMfl»M«eft*, 
P. A.; riw"! CnAMbofo d ^ A^t (Nciv York 193*. Senbtiar), p. 35. Ob the oihar 
hu^d ia fall is plaacdw lata as the fint half of tbe ninth cactnifTe/the Chnanan bn br 
TbomF«en, J, 5 .! TTic CAHiMim </ (Oucage 1997. Fidd Museum ef 

is Mm (London idai.Seribpar), Meare. Gun and TTiempsoB 
—who follow Spinden’s and not Thompuo » own ebronobfp m this jemi worJ^ 
eetfana fr that thme sMcaMive luddea abandoBBCftti ananded over about a eestury, 
area *.0. ji^jO, from fial te Iasi <p. do). ^ ^ ^ . j 

» A fiiinontr eto^ otft lA the eppeaiia diracUen to Quan Sante. «e cha inlud slope 
of the PiaifK nifiblaftdi. . « . l . 

• The fiut Maya colony in Yucatan is thoughi to have beu T\Joum. on the aait 
ensL Amenumantat Tuluumbean a date vhiu eemapends on Spindeos ch/OBOiegy 

Cf. pp. 73-0.) 

foresc, see funber II. D (i), 
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society which had been successfully keeping it at bay for many 
centuries. Here, as elsewhere, the catastrophe is more likely to 
have been due to some human failure in Society itself; but 
Archaeology gives us no clue to what this failure was-* it only 
tells us that the ‘First Empire’ of the Mayas did not perish by 
violence of any kind: not by revolution and not by war- Indeed, 
this older society seems to have been unusually pacihe. The only 
evidence that it practised the art of war at all comes from the north¬ 
western fringe of its domain, where it had to deal with outer 
barbarians in the quarter in which the Mcxic Society eventually 
emerged after the interregnum.* The arts in which the older 
society excelled were Astronomy (turned to practical account in a 

AM Thompwn m «p. ciL on pp. St-S, 

•The ibwivfmtM of the ere* •» • »bok w« * aMOutl one, tnd occupied epprou- 
merely • coituiy. It oomrwftced in the exeenw louih, 4 t Coc^. in Ope extfcme 
»ML «t ^Jenaue. oKtendms thence ecarword aod nerthwerd it reeobed (he eiue* of 
nera-eonem Peten, of whrtb the greup includifta Ntfaiyo, Ueieetuo Bencrue 

Vjeic end Nekum ww the iMt to be decreed. The exodiu from ach eicywes, hewev^, 
•e^ntlr • ludden one, « the Iwt cneud stebc ere elmcit in the b««t atyle of the 
Gren ?ei^. end ibow no aisna »(tay degenencion la the •cuIpKet’a an. 

'A fMmher of reiMPa hrr« been Maigned for ihaa renwhaole oMCua, &on« of theio, 
hawevef, enlirely aaiii/eeiory. They iftelude:—c. National ^cwlencej s. ^Jdamjc 
diM*ee '3 Earthquafceoi a. War, iatemeectioorfonign, or both comMnod; 5. UunMOe 
chaneea; 6- Exhauanon of the Soil; 7. Religicua or aupemidMia teaiona' top. ^t). 

Th« authon exanuna ^eh of theae cuageeicd eipUiutioea m turn and nnd th«m 
ujicofiyuicir*. *iih tba poaiible asoopmn of a eembmetion of noa.,6 and 7. Ai 
re^rda the peaanulitr of loil^ahaid(ion. an obeervttien of Jarter-day native agricuJtufe 
in the area once covered by the 'Fim Emeire' of the Meyaa teeati 10 ebo» that a repeated 
clearini and bummi-ctf of the tropical fomt for the purpoac of agnCUlTure doea tend 
eyenniallv to axhauat the of the eJeorins and to end in is ecnace becoming coveted 
with a touffb mat of coane giiM. If tKs economic celanury occurred in the leits daya 
of the Meya Em^te on an unparalleled icaJe, end at a tame when (be Mave ci^vaios 
h^ siven hoataeea w Fortune by being fruitful and oraraclying and repleniahmg the 
Eanh with a teemmg peoubtion on Us eueogih of an ebundaai feod-auppJy whi^ mw 
unstpecsdly bem to rail, it ia conceivable thee die doounant nunonty of the Mayan 
which the rJing ehae appean *0 have been an eoOtcric oriaithood—roay^ve 
Jn that evest, the accul effect of the enhauation of the eocl mav have been 
nd aeeentueud by rebgioue terron and ubua. The ooee fruiifuJ and now 
m-landa may have becofne an object of aupetadtioua avanioa aa wcU u 
economic dspaii; end tbe two motivea together may perbepe aoffice to explain the 
wholeaele into Yucatan. , , , ^ ^ i 

The theory that an uhauaoon of the ecu rsay have been atkaatpan eaiue ot tnetreft 
ie luppo^ by the feet that, during the eaaTujy ( 0 rc 4 A.D, (JO-Cm) dunog whieh th« 
crt«t otiee of the ’Firtt Empire’ weee being progreeeively dsened. the Ant etep taken 
tf their former inhabisnu was to found a bevy o( new imaU towns tn their neighbour* 

hMcta. Tbe purpoee of this local change of KSideiicc may hove been to brios the oiKw 

viton ckaer te the fringes of the cultivated iKaa that surrounded each of the greet 
cibtt; for preauniftiy ue soil was less serieualy exhausted od these h^ee, where 
culiivatMn would pfevioualy have been less iaienae, tban on the immediate eutskina 
of the previous eaBtrei of population. On ihie showing, the foundation of thM aeaali 
towns repreeente ae attempt to eomprORuee wi^ ‘econotoie aecesairy' by local 
deeanoabaehon—an anwnpt which proved vela and which wes tlurefore followed, in 
the end, by an outright enwgretioa te Yucatan. (See Geon and Tbompeon, op. at., 
pp, St~a and sb- 7 .) __ , 

For a discuaeioe of the fifth of Maasrs. Gann sad Tbompton’e altenutive expJana- 
tions-*n«Ttelv clrmaiie ebangca—a«« 11 . D (viil, Annex I, vol u, bdow. ^ . 

* There ere only two sculpNree that relate to war, asd theae bove both been touod at 
Redras Negroe ((renn and Thompson, op. cit., p. fij-^wbere, howevar, tba view it 
axpreesad that rbe Mayes and the Kahuas did not actually come into contact 0,1101 eieh 
eaw). In chit connexion it may be noted that two, at laaar, of the *Old Empire eolonim 
IP Yuaaa, aaoieiy TduuM and lehpeatuB. were walled citiee (op. dt, pp. «« and 4s). 
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eyswm of chronology which was remarkably exact ic iis calcula¬ 
tions and painstaking in its records) and Calligraphy {in a grotesque 
pictognphic script, carved on stone, which our Western scholars 
have not yet succeeded in deciphering). The people who created 
this society were the Mayas, and we may call the society * Mayan’.' 

What was the relation between the Mayan Society on the one 
hand and the Yucatec and Mexic Societies on the other? If we 
take as our touchstone the presence or absence of a middle term 
in the shape of a universal wurch, we shall hesitate to pronounce 
either the Yucatec Society or the Mexic Society to be ‘aifiliated’ 
to the Mayan—and this for the reason that weighed with us when 
we were examining the relation of the Babylooic Society to the 
Sumeric. In the age of the Mayan universal state we can perceive 
no religious movement that can be confidently interpreted as the 
rise of a universal church created by an internal proletariat.^ By 
that time, the dominant minority of the Mayan Society bad 
organized its religious practices and beliefs into an elaborate and 
esoteric system; and this system appears to have been transmitted 
to the Yucatec Society and to the Mexic Society, as the somewhat 
similar religious system of the Sumeric dominant minority was 
transmitted to the Babylonic Society. Tbe only change seems to 
have been that the Mexic Society failed to preserve the rehoements 
of its Mayan heritage, in religion as in other aspects of culture, 
and even brutalized what it retained by lapsing into the practice 
of human sacrifice.^ In a general way, the fortunes of the Mayan 
religion in Mexic hands resemble Ae fortunes of the Sumeric 
religion in the hands of the Assyrians. 

Wien wc turn to consider the relative displacement of the 
original homes of the Yucatec Sorieiy and the Mexic Society from 
the original home of the Mayan, the displacement of the Mexic 
Society—from a moist tropiil plain to a dry plateau in the far 


< Tbe Mtyu itand w ih« hjtMrio of the Mty»n, Yocaree. Mesk M the 

Somerwit ittnd 19 Ae histonet efUie 8wineri<, Behyloaie. ind HInice Smisucj; no^ 
over, th«t eertiin meiedel pokus of membUnM between the two croup*: toe 
initanec. (he turn for MUonoray and ihe eontmt berweon (he unuiwJly paeiSe ch&nctec 
9( the auliec ooaeiy in eichcr sroup end Ae unuiMUy vidOUl (riiLtarwm m which the 
hiitery of the bur *Mierie* cubnineted. In thu, che ecrly M«y«i •(«»(] to the Axioe* m 

the o«r)v Sunseriane tiend ro the Aacyrku. . ... 

* tn Ae Menn rebewn. p«&ep* the ncareii epproeeh w (he reliffou* *p(r« of en 
’inter^ proleatUt*, •» w« know » eUr-het*. k the euh of (He Pluirifd wipent God 
Turuian of Kubjleen. whkh we* tr»f»mjtted (O the Meuc Soocty (Ae G<rf • n*n>* 
(here besic tnmUted jn» the looek Kehuut krifuec* u Quetuleeod). Thi* huyea 
Culuit*-Cod readli (be S*j?HnC CuJrijfe.Ood Ee. In co"oidennctkie*nrthipofTu(»»l* 
can. hevttef, woereconfioaMd with the dJfficultrwIuoh we eneowfi»e«d whefi 
eemidcTin* (be Sumenc wor»hip of Temraut. We ere, in iptonna «f ^ 
rek(ien ofibM euJt (0 (be e(X>»>«d rdipon cf the OMOioeat nunenry. (Pee me toee* 

Tbe^htw^rSieiwrt lyitem wei poMibh (tbeush not unfluwtionibly) inaweat erf 
horrien aetiflee, but it did eonain • brutei etenent in cM ibepe of eadinduh ud 
revoldsK peoltentiU Mlf>nonificeUMti wbieb reoU (hose of HinduiiB. 
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north-west—recalls the similar displacement of the Hittite Society 
from the Sumeric. The original home of the Mcdc Society on 
the plateau was at, if not beyond, the extreme limit reached by 
the Mayan Society In this direction at the time of its greatest 
expansion- On the other band, the peninsula which was the original 
home of the Yucacec Society appears to have been brought com¬ 
pletely within the ambit of the Mayan Society in its latest age. 
At the same time, Yucatan lay right outside the region of tropical 
forest which was the birth-place of the Mayan Sodety; and 
although in actual distance it lay much nearer to the Mayan home¬ 
land chan the Mexican Plateau lay, the essential differences in the 
physical environment were much the same on the peninsula aa 
they were on the plateau. Whereas, in the Mayan homeland, the 
society had to contend with a superabundance of rainfall and of 
vegetation, Yucatan, like the plateau, was deficient In water and 
in trees.^ Thus as far-reaching an adaptation of the material coa- 
dicions of life to a new physic^ environment was demanded when 
the Yucatec Society was founded in an outlying province of the ‘First 
Empire’ by Mayan refugees as when the Mexic Society was founded 
by barbarians who had been irradiated by the Mayan culture in a 
no-man*s-land beyond the frontier. In this respect the relation of 
the Yucatec Society to the May^ was unlike that of the Babylonic 
Society to the Sumeric, for in this latter caae the birth-place of the 
later sodety waa coincident with the homeland of the earlier sodety 
and there waa no geographical displacement at all. 

Thi Egyptiac Society 

Finally there is one representative of the species which haa lived 
through a longer span than any other whose history we know, and 
this, apparently, without ever entering into the relationship either 
of ‘affiliation’ or of ‘apparentation’. This is the society which 
emerged in the lower valley of the Kile, between the First Cataract 
and the Mediterranean, during the fourth millennium B.C., and 
which became extinct in the fifth century of the Christian Era’ 
after existing, from first to last, at least three times as long as our 
own Western Society haa existed so This ‘^yptlac’* Society 

^ YuMtut i» • low«lyuic ilwlf of Umoccooc vhteb bu beoa elevated obore aci-Icvd 
without the atntj being thud out of the horisooi&i pUrve. In ptntkvl cbuxMUr (b« 
YumUflUB peniotuU reiecnblei tb« •outb-eoitora oxtieouty of luly, the phin of 
FogM to th« tip of the *he«J*. 

*Thu ii tho extreme dete down to which •oncvcetigeo of tbeEgyptiec trodioori iur> 
▼ived. Ai 0 'goinf conceni*, tho Egyptiw culcuro did not outlivo the third centu77 of 
the Chriidon »n, 

) It it aoe vel durteeo Miituriee einco our Weetem Seotety ODiergod from the mter> 
regnum which followed the Ml of the Rorrua Enpiro. The epee of Efypdxc bitiory 
utende over er lout four mOleniuo. 

• 'EfypriM* (from the Litin A^ptiaem). Ln order to evoid the uahiguitT of tbe 
geegnpnhal ed>«otive 'Egyptien' ((ton the LeQo Aetyptiui). 
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13 noc represented in the world of our day» as far as we can see, 
by any human heirs or assigns—not by any fossil of itself and not 
by any living society to which it might be either ‘apparented' or 
related in some less intimate way. AH the more trnjmphant is the 
immortality which it has sought and found in stone. It seems 
probable that the Pyramids, which have already bome inanimate 
witness to the existence of their makers for four or five thousand 
years without yielding to the ravages of Time, will continue stead- 
fostly to perform their Atlantcan task for hundreds of thousands 
of years to come. It Is not inconceivable that they may outlast 
Mankind itself, and that, in a world where there are no longer 
human senses to receive their testimony or human minds to com¬ 
prehend it, they will testify still of the Egypdac Sodety that made 
them: 'Before Abraham was, I am.’ 


11 . A PROVISIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF SOCIETIES 
OP THE SPEaES 

In the foregoing suAfey we started with six representatives of 
the species of society which we are studying—five living repre¬ 
sentatives and one extinct specimen-^and with two sets of fossils. 
As a result of the survey, we have succeeded In identifying thirteen 
representatives more. Thus we now have at our disposal nineteen 
reprttentatives in all; and it may be convenient to run through 
the ir names in the order in which they have presented themselves, 
Our nineteen societies are the Western, the Orthodox Christian, 
the Iraaic, the Arabic (now incorporated with the Iranic into the 
Islamic Society of to-iy), the Hindu, the Far Eastern, the Hel¬ 
lenic, the Syriac, the Indie, the Sinic, the Minoan, the Sumtric, 
the Hrttite, the Babylonlc, the Andean, the Mexic, the Yucatec, 
the Mayan, and the Egyptiac.^ 

The practical operations by which we have carried out our survey 
suggest a basis for a provisional classification of the results that 
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hare obtained. In exploring the background of a society we 
have sometimes come upon an earlier society which is ‘apparenced’ 
to it through the middle term of a universal church or is related 
to it in some less intimate or more intimate way- Sometimes, on 
the other hand, we have explored the background of a society 
without striking upon any earlier representative of the species. 
Thus we can provisionally classify our nineteen societies according 
to whether they are unrelated to earlier societies or related in this 
or that degree, In attempting this provisional clsssiiication, we 
shall give first place to the criterion that we have employed in 
our survey when we have been identifying representatives of the 
species, namely the presence or absence of a universal church. We 
have also at our command a secondary criterion which we can 
apply in sub-dividing the set of ‘related* societies, namely the 
de^ee of displacement, if any, of the original home of the later 
society from the original home of the earlier society.* By com¬ 
bining these two criteria, we may perhaps constructs fyard-sdek’ 
with which we may be able to measure off all our societies on 
a single scale and assign them specific places in a continuous 
series. 

In our primary religious classification, we may arrange our 
specimens in the following groups: first, sodeties that are not 
related in any way either to earlier or to later societies; second, 
societies that are not related in any way to earlier societies but are 
related to later societies; third, sociedes that are related to earlier 
sociedes, but In a less indmate way than by ‘affiliation* throu^ 
universal churches, the relation in thb case consisting simply in 
the fact that the later society has been precipitated by a Vdlker- 
wanderung which has accompanied the fall of the earlier society’s 
universal states* fourth, sociedes that are ‘affiliated* through uni¬ 
versal churches to older societies that are ‘apparented’ to them 
through the same middle term fifth, societies that are related to 

loAiaAs, The eiithdrrenttfksihai (bis 'Asc^ruc* SwteCy bad i(« ‘(caaisaabee 
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V. 9 ur Sink+Fee Eesteml. 

VI. Italic [a t ffiaje gf Qiif (TeUenicj. 

VII. Cermeaic ourWeetesn)* 
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iX. Me*«, 
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• See pp. 6a-}, above. 

* See p. 63, above. 
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earlier societies, but in s more intlmste way than by Apparentadon> 
^d.AfiUation, the relation in this case amounting tc an Inheritance 
of the organized religion of the dominant minority of the earlier 
society with little or no change.* Within the group of ‘affiliated* 
societies, we can distinguish two sut^groupa, according to whether 
the germ of creative power in the internal proletariat of the 
*apparented‘ society, out of which the intermediary universal 
church has sprung, has been alien from the 'appareoted' society 
or indigenous to it in origin.* This primary classification gives the 
following results: 

WhoQy VnrtlaUd SociHtis 
Egyptiac 
Andean 


Societies Unrelated to Earlier Societies 
Sinic 
Minoan 
Sumcric 
Mayan 


Infro’affiliaUd Societies 
Indie (?)* 

Hittite 

Syriac 

Hellenic (?)* 

AffiUaied Societies I 

(affiliated through a chrysalis church of the alien'origin type) 
Western 

Orthodox Christian 
Far Eastern 


> Se« pp. I (S-iS, •bev«. * Sm p, j?, «boT«. 

> Oti tM Miumpfkon Out tbe domain of (ba 'Indvi CiiJnm* at isy me latterly, 
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ehureh. than iha Hellenic Society ou^t to ba placed m the loUowmi group of AffU 4 * 
tad Secieoa On rha whole, howeaernt teems nore probable (hei ’tba memory of vrhat 
ahe owed to her older popuUtMCi wai effaced aWtt aa effeenMilr 1" Goeeee aa it w»a 
in India’. (MactbaB. Sir. J.i MaAer^^e a»d tAc Mui C*e**arien {London tsjr, 
Frobatheia, j aol*.). »ol. I, p. »ii) 
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Affiliatad SocUties II 

(affiliated through a chr7aaUa church of the indfgmcus-origin 
type) 

Iranic 

Arabic 

Hindu 

Supra’affiliaUei Societies 
Babylonic 
Yucatec 
Mexic 

la our secondary geographical classification» which applies only 
to the ‘related* societies» we may arrange our specimens in the 
following groups: first, societies whose original home is entirely 
non-coincident with the domain of the related earlier soci^ 
at its widest range; second, societies whose original base-line 
coincides with a fronfier of the universal state of the related earlier 
society, so that their original home lies partly in the former no- 
man’s-land beyond that frontier but is also partly coincident with 
the domain of the related earlier society at its widest range; third, 
societies whose original home lies wholly within the domain of the 
related earlier society at its widest range but not wholly within 
the original home of the related earlier society; fourth, societies 
whose original home does lie wholly within the original home of 
the related earlier society. This secondary classificatton gives the 
following results: 




Related taler Saeiety 


Related 

Barher 

SoffUty 



Wfiolly coificident 

Non-eaitteideftt 

Parih 

canciaent 


With erigi/tol 
ham 

Sioie 

Minosn 

Suxneric 

Mayan 

Indie 

Synftc 

Far Eastern 
in Korea 
and Japan 
Syriac 

Hellenic 
Indie -h 
Hictice 
Mexic 

Iranic 

Par Eastern 
(main body) 

Yucatec 

Hindu 

Arabic 

Babylonic' 

Hellenic 

Orthodox 
Christian in 
Russia 

Western 

Orthodox 
Chrisdan 
(main body) 



• Tbe origiftti hme of the Babylonic Soeieey ww coheidem vrith Sunttr^ Akk4d+ 
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Lee MS now combine our two criterU of dasgification into a 
single' yard-stick*»retaining the groups established by our primary 
clasaiEcatioa> but arranging the sevet^ societies within each group 
according to the order resulting our secondary classlfica* 
tion (so far as this secondary claaslftcadon extends). In both the 
arrangements which are now to be combined we have proceeded 
always from the less intimate to the more intimate degree of rela^ 
tionsblpi so that, in our combined order, the 'direcdon* of the 
dassifiatlonf from top to bottom of the list, will be the same. 
The seriea now works out as follows: 

^ypuac+Andean 

Sinic+Minoan+Sumeric-hMayan 

Syriac 

Indic-|-Hittite+Hellenic 
Weatem 

Orthodox Christian (In Russia)-|-Far Eastern (in Korea and 
Japan) 

Orthodox Christian (main body)-]-Far Eatern (main body) 
Iranic 

Arabic-f-Hindu 
Mexic 
Yucatec 
Babylonic 


As the result of our three claasifieatory operations, we have in- 
ddentally inacased the number of our specimens from nineteen 
to twenty-one (the Orthodox Christian Soci^ and the Far 
Eastern Society each falling into two parts whi^ take different 
places in the series). We have arranged these twenty-one specimens 
in a series of twelve degrees, b^innmg with the degree represented 
by the Egyptiac Society and the Andean Society, which show no 
trace of being related in any way to any other society, either earlier 
or later than themselves, and ending with the dc^e represented 
by the Babylonic Society, which is related to the Sumeric Society 
$0 intimately that already we have asked ourselves the question 
whether the relation may not almost amount to identity.* 

It may be opportune, before passing on, to ask ourselves this 
question again, and to seek this lime for an answer; for after all 
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into the bwasio. 

I Sce^. it7-iS, above. 
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th« equivocal status of the Babylonic Society U only an extreme 
case. The same question might arise over the status of a number 
of other societies in our in fact, that He below the line 

occupied by the Western Society in our descending series. In the 
course of our Study down to this point, we have treated all these 
societies as distinct and separate representatives of the species, 
because in exploriog their respective backgrounds we have found 
there some or all of the tokens with which we are ^miliar in the 
bacl^round of our Western Society*^ universal state, a universal 
church, and a Vblkerwandcrung—and because we have found, 
again, that these tokens are phenomena in the decline and fall of 
some earlier society, as the Roman Empire and the Catholic 
Church and the Vblkerwandenmg in the background of our 
Western Society are phenomena in the decline and fall of the 
Hellenic Society. We took it for granted that our Western Society 
was a distinct and aeparate representative of the species. It did 
not occur to us to regard this society as identical wl^ the Hellenic 
Society or to treat our Western history as a mere epilogue to 
Hellenic history on account of the rdation between the two 
societies and between their two histories to which the familiar 
tokens bear witness. By analogy, we have assumed that all these 
other societies are distinct and separate likewise. We have made 
the assumption con£dendy in cases where we have found not only 
a universal state and a Volkerwanderung but also a universal 
church. We have made it, ^in, where instead of a universal church 
we have found a new religion introduced, in the Vdlkerwander’ 
ung, by barbarians. We have made it with some hesitation in 
three cases where the token of a universal church is lacking, but 
where we have found, Instead, the organized religion of the domi* 
nant minority of the earlier society living en. Even in these cases, 
however, we have accepted the analogy provisionally. We now have 
to reconsider how all these societies stand to their predecessors. 

If we begin with our Western Society and ask ourselves, in 
regard to It, the question which we have hitherto begged—1$ our 
Western Society identical with the Hellenic Society, and is our 
Western history a mere epil<^e to Hellenic history?—no doubt 
we shall abide by our previous assumption. We shaU pronounce 
our Western Society to be a distinct and separate representative 
of the spedes on mature consideration. But this does not pre> 
judge the answer to our question in the other esses in which we 
have to ask it. For while Analogy is a vastly su^estive and signi¬ 
ficant pointer, we cannot afford to follow its indications blindly 
and mechanically. It is open to critics to sweep our 'tokens* aside 
and to pronounce—if (hey choose, on subjective, intuitive grounds 
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_that, however our 'tokens’ are to be interpreted, they cannot 

bring themselves to regard our 'Orthodox Christian’ Society as 
independent of the Hellenic Society, or our 'Far Eastern’ as inde¬ 
pendent of the Sinic, or our ‘IranJc' and ‘Arabic' as independent 
of the Syriac, or our ‘Hindu* as independent of the Indie, or cur 
‘Mcxic* and 'Yucatec’ as independent of the Mayan, any more 
than they can regard our'Babybnic’ as independent of the Sumeric. 
They may remind us that in this last extreme case we ourselves 
have hesitated; and they may refer us back to a simile which we 
have applied in a somewhat different conne x io n . 

At an earlier point of our Study* we compared the Roman 
Empire to an old tree whose roots decayed until the wind tore 
them up and overthrew the solid trunk. The Roman Empire was 
a universal state, one of those institudons into which ^caying 
societies incorporste themselves In the last phase of thejr lives. 
Why not extend the simile from a single Institudon to the whole 
life of a society in Why not apply it, for instance, to Ac 

Sumeric Society in extrmuj} In this light, instead of viewing 
what we have called the Babylonic Sodety as a distinct and separate 
entity with a life of its own, we might view it rather as the dead 
trunk of the Sumeric Society~-dead but not yet dissolved into 
dust, fallen but still cumbering the ground. Think how long a 
time it takes for a dead, fellen trunk to rot away. The dme may 
be almost as long a$ the lifetime of the tree before it died and 
fell. If the lifetime of the Sumeric Society covered peihaps two 
thousand years (from the early centuries of the fourth millennium 
B.C. to the early years of the nineteenth century B.C.), there is 
nothing extravagant in the supposition that the carcass of the 
Sumeric Society should have cumbered the ground of Traq for 
nearly two thousand years more (from the nineteenth century B.C. 
to the last). Are not the social phenomena which we observe in 
that region during that latter period of dme more aptly described 
in these terms than on the hypothesis of a new society coming to 
birth, growing up, breaking down, and disintegrating in its tum? 
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Is it not misleading to treat these phenomena as tho^h they were 
on a par with the preceding phenomena of Sumeric histo^ and 
to lend them a distinctive name, as though they were the manifesta- 
ciona of a separate society existing in its own right ? Would it not 
be better to wipe out the name ‘Babylonic Society’ and label the 
phenomena instead as the debris of the Sumeric Society? In 
principle we have already conceded that an extinct society may 
leave fossilmed remains of its fabric behind. We have identified 
a number of fossil remnants of two extinct societies—the Syriac 
and the Indie—in the world of our own day. May not what we 
have labelled the ‘Babylonic Society’ be really just such another 
fossil of somewhat larger size and greater age?‘ And may not our 
‘Yucatec* and ‘Mexic’ and ‘Hindu’ and ‘Arabic’ and ‘Iranic’ and 
'Far Eastern’ and 'Orthodox Christian’ societies be fossils likewise? 
If flo, no leas than ten* out of our twenty-one societies will have 
to be struck off the list and sent to limbo. 

In meeting this criticism, we may admit at once that the con¬ 
ception of a society cumbering the ground as a carcass, long after 
the life has gone out of the body, is by no means absurd a priori. 
Indeed, we can assist our critics by pointing out an instance in 
which this conception Is Indisputably apt. 

If we examine the history of the Egi^tlac Society, we find that 
little more than a quarter of its vast time-span of four miliennia 
was a period of growth. The impetus which manifested itself first 
in the mastery of a peculiarly formidable physical environment—in 
the clearing, draining, and cultivation of the jungle-swamp that 
originally occupied die lower valley and the Delta of the Nile to 
the exclusion of Man^-^ind which then displayed its increasing 
momentum in the precocious political unification of the Egypusc 
World at the end of the so-called Predynasiic Age, reached its 
climax in the stupendous material performances of the Fourth 
Dynasty, The Age of the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties was the 
zenith of %yptiac history, by whatever criteria we measure the 

* Thii view ie forcibly exmieed ^ Eduerd M«y«r ib tbe foQowins deecxipcfoa of 
under the nJe ef thd Keseitee: 
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curve of its progress and decline. It was the zenith in the chara> 
terUtic achievement of the Egyptiac Society: the co-ordination of 
human labour in great engineering enterprises ranging from the 
reclamation of the swamps to the construction of the Pyramids. 
It was also the zenith in the spheres of political admmistradon 
and cf ert- Even in the sphere of religion, where wisdom is pro¬ 
verbially bom of suffering,' the so-called ‘Pyramid Texts’ testify 
that this age likewise saw the creation, the coUlaion, and the 
first stage in the interaction of the two religious movements— 
the worship of the Sun and the worship of Osiris—which came 
to their maturity after the Egyptiac Society had gone into its 
decline. 

The zenith was passed and the decline set In at the transition 
from the Fifth Dynasty to the Sixth cvea 2424 B.c. and at this 
point we begin to recognize in Egyptiac history the faimliar 
symptoms of decline in the order in which they have presented 
themselves to us in the histories of other societies. Tlie break-up 
of the Egyptiac United Kingdom into a plurali^ of local sutes 
indulging in more and more destructive internecine warfare bears 
the unmistakable stamp of a 'Time of Troubles*, This ‘Time of 
Troubles’ entered upon its last nd most acute stage about 2242 
»,c,, when the local princes of Heracleopolis bru^ed aside Ae 
last legitimate Pharaohs of Memphis and usurped a title which 
had long since become a vain pretension. The Egyptiac 'Time of 
Troubles' was superseded, circa 2070/2060 B-C., by an Egyptiac 
universal swie. The founder was that member of the local dynasty 
of Thebes^ who commemorated his achievement by taking the 
title ‘Uniter of the two Lands’-^ This Egyptiac universal state was 
consolidated under the Twelfth Dynasty {imperetbont circa 2000- 
1788 B.c.); and that Egyptiac 'Age of the Antonines’ was succeeded 
in due course by an 'Age of the Thirty Tyrants’.* During the 
century chat followed Ae period of the iSvelfth Dynasty, the 
^^yptiac universal state broke down; and the consequent inter¬ 
regnum brought its Vdlkerwanderung in the shape of the invasion 
of the Egyptiac World by the HyksosA 

Here then, near the mid-point in the time-span of Egyptiac 
history, we have found at any rate two of our standard ‘tokens : 
a Vdlkervranderung and a universal slate. Supposbg that, m 
our exploration of Egyptiac history, we had followed our usual 
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procedure of starting at the latter cod and working backwards 
chronologically instead of forwards, we should probably have paused 
at this point and said to ourselves: ‘We have now traad the march 
of Egyptiac history back, from its last fading foot-prints in the fifth 
century of the Christian Era, through a span of twenty-one cen¬ 
turies, until, in the early part of the seventeenth century b.c., we 
have struck upon a Vfilkerwandcrung following the fall of a uni- 
vereal state. By all analogy, we should infer that we have trac^ 
the history of the ^yptiac Society to its source, and have dis¬ 
covered, in its background, the tokens of the presence of an earlier 
society, related to the Egyptiac in some degree, Let us give this 
earlier society a name of its own and call it, let us say, "Nilotic” 
in order to distinguish it from its “Egyptiac” successor.’ This is 
the path into which Analogy would lead us; yet we shall not only 
hesitate but positively refuse to take this path when we have 
considered the facts on their merits. 

We shall refuse because, if we now resume our exploration of 
Egyptiac—or ‘Nilotic’—history in the forsvard direction, we shall 
not find a new society emerging within the chrysalis of a universal 
church after the interregnum has run its course and the Volker- 
wandemng has played itself out. We shall find ^uite a difierent 
outcome. The barbarian ‘successor-state’ is overgrown; the 
Hyksos are expelled from Egypt; the interregnum is retrieved; 
the Egyptiac universal state is restored; and all this is done by 
another dynasty* from the Thebaid—the self-same locality that 
has previously sent forth the Eleventh Dynasty to found the 
Egyptiac universal state and the Twelfth Dynasty to maintain it, 
An Egyptiac universal state with its capital at Thebes is in existence 
once again; and the restoration of the old institution is not only 
exact; it Is deliberate and self-conscious. In terms more familiar 
to us, it is as if Justinian had succeeded in exterminating not only 
the Vandals in Africa and the Ostrogoths in Italy but all Ae ocher 
barbarian invaders of the Roman ^pire: the Visigoths in Spain, 
the Franks in Gaul, the Angles in Britain; and as if the Roman 
Imperial Restoration had been not only universal instead of local 
but also enduring instead of ephemeral. Indeed, the Egyptiac 
Imperial Restoraticn is a still more remarkable achievement than 
this imaginary parallel implies. In order to grasp its full magnitude 
we have further to imagine that in the fifth century of the Christian 
Era the Roman Empire had broken down completely everywhere 
—in the Greek and Oriental provinces as well as in the Latin 

< T>« M-ciUcd SeveAMeatb Dyntsty and Ciebteenth Dynaacy, which arc r««llf one 
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provinces—and that thereafter the barbarians had all been exter* 
minated and the Empire had been restored in it% full extent by 
some descendant of *BomuIus Augustulus' who had been pennitted 
to retain a local dominion over Rome iUelf by the coniemptuous 
tolerance of an Odovacer and a Theodoricl 

This extraordinary* restoration of the E0ptiac universal state 
was the sole significant historical event, in what had been the 
domain of the Egyptiac Society, that occurred between the six¬ 
teenth century B.c. and the fifth century of the Christian Era—the 
sole event, that is to say, except the abortive revolution of Ikhnaton 
(and that was evidently one of those exceptions which prove a 
rule). T^e duration of the restored universal state—its long 
Indian summer, its still longer autumn, its repeated overthrow 
and repeated r^abilitation—fills the whole span of these two 
millennia. When we examine these phases of existence, we cannot 
reasonably interpret them as the genesis, growth, breakdown, and 
disintegration of a new society, distinct and separate from the 
society which had passed through its 'Time of Troubles’ between 
2424 and 2070/2060 B.c. and bad enjoyed the respite of a universal 
state from 2070/2060 B.c. until the early 5*cars of the seventeenth 
century and had ft lien then into an interregnum accompanied 
by a Vbikerwanderung. We cannot regard the phenomena that 
confront us, in the same geographical area, between the sixteenth 
century B.c. and the fifth century of the Christian Era in any other 
light than as an epilogue to the history of the society which had 
risen and fallen in the same area before. The object that occupied 
the field in the later age was not a new tree with a life of its own, 
but the old tree’s dead trunk artificially re-crcctcd, and many 
time re-erected again, during the ages that elapsed while its 
massive bulk was weathering away and its hard grain rotting into 
dust. 

Now if we take this view of Egyptiac history; if we insist upon 
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the historical ccntuiuity of the aodal phenoniena which occupy 
the field here from the fourth miUennium B.c. to the fifth century 
of the ChristUn Era; If we refuse to regard the events that fill 
this immense span, of time aa constituting the histories of two 
distinct and separate societies and declare that they constitute the 
history of an ^yptiac Society one and indivisible: our «itia may 
reasonably ask us why we take a dilTerent view of Sumcric history; 
why we 'cut off its tail with a carving knife’ for the pleasure of 
calling the lifeless appendage a ‘Babylonic Society’ and racing 
believe that thia » a distinct and separate living representative of 
the species- If our 'Egyptiac Soci^’ is one and indivisible, are 
not our ‘Sumeric’ and 'BabyIonic’ societies one and indivisible by 
the same token ? And if it comes to tokens, have we nert. more 
warrant for dividing Egyptiac history in two than for making our 
division between Sumeric and Babylonic ? Wbat chiefly xnade us 
hesitate to treat the Babylonic Society as an independent repre- 
seniative of the species in its own right was our observation that 
the Babylonic religion was simply religion of the dominant 
minority of the Sumeric Society taken over practically unch^ged, 
and our ftuhire to discover anything in the nature of a univemal 
church created by the internal proletariat of the Sumeric Society 
and constituting a middle term between the Sumcric Society and 
the Babylonic. If wc study the religious history of the Egyptiac 
Society, wc find that here, too, after the interregnum, a religion 
prevailed that had been taken over from the dominant minority 
of the preceding age of decline- Yet it did not prevail definitively 
here without a stru^le; and it first secured its position by coming 
to terms with a universal church which had been created m the 
preceding age of decline by the Egyptiac intemal proletariat out 
of the worship of Osiris- 

The Osiris worehip came from the Delu. Originally it may have 
come from farther afield, if there ia any substance in the spe^a- 
tion that it was ultimately derived from the Tammus worship of 
the Sumerians.* At any rate, it did not spring from the soil of 
Upper ^ypt, where the political history of the Egyptiac Society 
waa made.* The main thread in the religious history of the Egyptiac 
Sodety is the rivalry between thb God of terrestrial and sub¬ 
terranean Nature—the spirit of the vegetation that allerMtcly 
appears above the ground and disappears beneath it; the spirit of 
the Nile, whose waters cause the vegetation to appear—and the 
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Sim*God of Heaven.' The essence of the rivalry was not the 
theolcgical di£erence between two conceptions of the divine 
power, but a political difference between two sections of the 
Egyptiac Society in which the two worships respectively arose. 
In consequence of the political precocity of the Egyptiac Society 
—a precocity which showed itself in the foundation of the United 
Kingdom at the end of the Predynastic Age—the cult of Re, 
the Sun>God. was 'politidaed*. The process was completed in 
the time of the Fifth Dynasty {regnabant circa 2564-2424 B.c.), 
when, under the influence of the priesthood of Heliopolis, the 
Pharaoh became the son of Re, while Re was re-conceived in 
the image of the Pharaoh.* On the other hand, the worship of 
Osiris was a popular religion.^ 'In the solar faith we have a 
state theology, with all the splendour and the prestige of Its royal 
patrons behind it; while in that of Osiris we are confronted by a 
religion of the people, which made a strong appeal to the individual 
believer.’^ 

The crucial difference between the two religions in their original 
forms, before the interaction between them began, was the differ¬ 
ence in the prospects which they offered to their devotees after 
death. Osiris ruled the multitude of the dead in a shadow-world 
underground or in the West.* Re—for a consideration—redeemed 
his devotees from death and raised them alive to the sky but this 
apotheosis was reserved for those who could pay the price; and 
since the material equipment in which the price was reckoned was 
steadily elaborated to the staggering proportions which it attained 
in the time of the pyramid-builders, the solar immortality was 
virtually a monopoly of rhe Pharaoh and those members of his 
court CO whose immortallnadon-equipmenC he chose to contri¬ 
bute.’ 'The Great Pyramids of Gizah, while they arc to-day the 
most imposing surviving sviiness to the earliest emeigwce of 
Organized Man and the triumph of concerted effort, are likewise 
the silent bur eloquent expression of a supreme endeavour to 
achieve immortality by sheer physical force.’* In the construction 
of the Pyramids, Ae organizing genius of the Egyptiac Soci^, 
which had drained the swamps and had established the United 
Kingdom, mobilized all the economic and political resources over 
which it had acquired command in an effort so tremendous that 
the structure of ^ieiy was irreparably overstrained.’ The material 
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coDS€qu«ncM were the economic, political, and artistic decline 
which marked the ^yptiac ‘Time of Troubles’- The spiritual 
consequences were complicated. 

The first spiritual consequence seems to have been an increase 
in the power of Osiris owing to an increase in the devotion of the 
masses to the Osirian religion. The shadowy existence of their 
dead in ilie Osirian other-world might be a poor thing compared to 
the immorul life of the Pharaoh and his courtiers in Re’s heaven. 
Yet it was the one consolation to which the masses could look 
forward under the grinding oppression to which they were being 
subjected in this life in order to secure the everlasting happiness 
of their masters in the life to come. The increase in the power of 
Osiris was a symptom that the oppression had become intolerable 
and that the Egyptiac Society was on the verge of fission into a 
proletariat and a dominant minority. Confront^ with this danger, 
the solar priesthood of Heliopolis sought to render Osiris inn(^oiu 
by taking him into partnership with their own God ;* but in this 
transaction Oatris succeeded in taking far more than he gave. 
While he entered into the Pharaoh’s solar cult, he captured the 
solar ritual of apotheosis, which had been a monopoly of the few, 
for the mass of Mankind.* The first st^ of the process have 
left their mark in the so-called ‘Pyramid Tejrts’^—‘Osirianized* 
solar liturgies which were still, apparently, the exclusive possession 
of the Pharaohs of the Fifth I>yftasty who inscribed them-* The 
monument of the completion of the process is ‘the Book of the 
Dead’—an ‘everyroan’s guide to immortality’ which was already 
current under the Eighteenth Dynasty in the Restoration Period 
after the interregnum, and which dominated the religious life of 
the Egyptiac Society throughout the epilogue that occupied the 
last two millennia of its Tune-span.* 

The process was assisted by the di^usionment of the dominant 
minority themselves, who piled stone on stone up to the apex 
of the Great Pyramid without ever attaining that complete inward 
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assurance of immortality for which they craved.* Under the 
Fifth Dynasty, the idea chat Re demanded righteousness rather 
than big buildings began to prevail ;* and this moralUation of the 
God of the Pbataohs was extended in the ‘Time of Troubles* to 
the God of their subjects. The temper of tbe Egyptiac Time of 
Troubles’ is revealed in the surviving fragments of a prophetic 
literature^ comparable to the literature of the Syriac Time of 
Troubles’ which is ;frjnlhar to us in the books of the prophets of 
Israel and in the Gathas of Zarathustra. We discern the same 
spiritual progress from scepticism through pessimism towards a 
new hope; and this new hope sprang from ‘the democratisation 
of blessedness beyond the grave* Osiris had become a moral 
judge, in another world, of men’s good and evil deeds in this world; 
the souls of all the dead must appear before hU judgemen>$eat; 
and any soul whose good deeds outweighed its evil deeds in the 
balance became identified with Osiris himself and thus attained 
that blissful immortality which bad once been the guerdon of 
material performances and the monopoly of Pharaohs who could 
command the labour of other men to perform them on a sufficient 
scale. The worship of Osiris—the God who died and rose again 
to endow the righteous dead with his own eternal life—was cen¬ 
tralized in the time of the Twelfth Dynasty in a holy sepulchre at 
Abydos—the derelict tomb of some forgotten Thinite Pharaoh 
of the First or Second Dynasty of the old United Kingdom. This 
holy sepulchre became a place of pilgrimage and the scene of an 
annual passion-play.^ 

Here, under the Egyptiac universal state, we discern the lini¬ 
ments of a universal church created by an internal proletariat. 
What would have been the future of this Osirian Church if the 
Egyptiac universal state had not been restored ? if the interregnum 
had run its course, would the Osirian Chxirch then have become 
the chrysalis of a new society, ‘affiliated’ to the ^ptiac Society 
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but possessing a distinct and sep^te life of its own ? First of all. 
we should have expected to see this religion of the Egyptiac internal 
proletariat captivate the external proletariat—the Hyksos—but 
thia did not happen. The Hyksos remained faithful to the cult 
of their own God Set;* and the intrusion of this ‘abomination of 
desolation* evoked an unnatural 'union sacr^e' between the nascent 
religion of the internal proletariat of the Egyptiac Society and 
the moribund reUgion of the dominant minority. This defensive 
fusion of worships was one aspect—and ultimately the most 
important aspect—of that fanatical reaction against the Hyksos 
which also manifested itself in the restoration of the Egyptiac 
universal state by the E^hteenih Dynasty. The religious result 
of the Restoration was a permanent syncretism in which the Osirian 
religion was taken up by the priesthood of the dominant mmonty 
and was stcriliaed. The priests were prudent enough not to rob 
the internal proletariat of their hard-won Osman immortality, 
but they were also shrewd enough to exploit the popular craving 
by making it easier to satisfy. Professional ingenuity was exercised 
—as of old, for a conridcration—in teacl^ Man how to make up 
for deficiencies in righteousness by magical methods of taking the 
kingdom of Osiris by storm; and the magic was adroitly purveyed 
in guaranteed formidas at popular prices- The immortality which 
had once been bought by Pharaohs for the price of pyramids was 
now brought within the reach of every man (or tlie price of a fw 
texts written on papyrus rolls.* We may conjecture that, in this 
busing as in others, the mass production of a cheap article for a 
small margin of profit brought the manufacturer the best return. 
At any rate, the priesthood profited more than any other class in 
the Egyptiac Society in the course of the two millennia that elapsed 
before the society became extinct- The religious syncretism of the 
age had its political counterpart in an alliance between Church 
and Sute; and in this partnership the priesthood steadily gained 
the upper hand, until in the eleventh century ».c. the chief priest 
of Amon-Re of Thebes dethroned the last Ramses and reigned m 

his stead. ,. 

Thus the Restoration of the sixteenth century a.c. was something 
more than a rehabiUiation of the Egyptiac univ^ state. It w« 
an amalgamation of the living tissues of the Osirian Church with 
the dead tissues of the Egyptiac Society into a single mass—a kind 
of social concrete that was hr harder than any natural rock. Osiria, 
who had proclaimed to his worshippers T am the rcsuirccaon and 
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the life’, had shown himself no better than a mummy. The Osirian 
Church, which had set out to lead a chosen people from a city of 
destruction to a promised land, had found an abomkiation of 
desolation in her path, and'^fearing to look forward, lest the 
Gorgon’s head might turn her to stone—had looked back and had 
been turned, like Lot’s wife, into a pillar of salt. If this church 
was great with child, the child was petrified in the womb before 
ever it was due to be bom. 

The best proof that the restored figure of the ^ypiiac Society 
was void of life is to be found in the utter failure of the solitary 
attempt that was made to awaken the dead. Tlie Egyptiac restora¬ 
tion, as well as the foregoing Egyptiac decline and fall, bad its 
abortive universal church; and this time one man, I}^aton,> 
sought to repeat, by an insuntaneous gesture from above down¬ 
wards, the miracle of religious Creadon which had been performed 
once already by the Egyptiac internal proletariat, in a gradual 
movement from below upwards, during the eight centuries of a 
‘Time of Troubles’ and a universal state.^ Ikhnaton was called to 
act, because that first dme the miracle had been performed in 
vain and now could not be repeated by a people who had been 
content to accept a stone for bread and to relapse from a lofty 
religion to the m^cal practices of Primitive Man. Ikhnaton was 
driven to take drastic action by the desperate need of the age. 
Yet if there was no other way of retrieving the faUure of the past, 
this fret proved the failure irretrievable, for universal churches 
cannot be created in Ikhnacon’a way.^ By sheer genius Ikhnaton 
did create a new conception of God and Man and Life and Nature* 
and expressed It in a new poetry and a new art; but a dead sode^ 
could not be brought to life by the vicarious vitality of one indi¬ 
vidual, and even geoius armed with the power and prestige of 
Pharaoh could not break through the serried phalanx of the pri^t- 
hoods to reach the people marshalled in docile ranks behind. 
Clad in the whole armour of his frith and power, Ikhnaton leapt, 
like Curtius, into the abyss; and then the Egyptian earth closed 
over his head without leaving a trace of his passage. It swallowed 
him up as the Ocean might engulf some swimmer who had pre- 
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sumptuously cast himself upon the face of the waters where only 
the brooding spine can move and live. 

IkJuiatOft’a faihare is conclusive evidence that we are justified 
in regarding the social phenomena which occupied the former 
field of the Egyptiac Society from the sixteenth century B.c. to 
the fifth century of the Christian Era as an epilogue to Egyptiac 
history rather than as the history of a distinct and separate wcucty. 
Ought we, on this analogy, to refuse recognition to our ‘Babyloruc 
Society' and to the nine other societies on our list whose status we 
have allowed our critics to call in question? Ought we to regard 
their histories, too, ss epilogues to the histories of societies and 
not as the histories of independent societies existing in iheir own 
right ? When we make our comparative study of soci^ea in thew 
geneses, grovpihs, breakdowns, and disintegrations, in their uni¬ 
versal states and universal churches and heroic ages, in their 
contacts in Time and in Space, are wc to leave thw soci«ics 
severely alone and rule it out of order to take their histories into 
account? No doubt our critics are entitled to an answer; but if 
they press for it wc can only answer 'Wait and see*, Our method 
in this study is empirical; and there is no particular reason at this 
point for proceeding a priori. In our survey of societies, wc have 
spent some lime and trouble in rounding up twenty-one repre- 
senutives of the species; and now that we are going to put our 
mustangs through their paces, are wc to disqualify nearly half the 
stud before we have seen how they nin? We prefer to let them 
alone and go ahead. If any of them arc bad stock, they wUl fell by 
the way; but, until they fall, let us put them through their paces all 
together. Whatever may happen, we shall learn more about horse¬ 
flesh by watching each and all of them in action, seeing how they 
shape, and comparing their performances than we can expect to 
learn if we make an arbitrary selection beforehand on points, 

At any rate o\ir protdsional classification has caablished one 
general fact. The representatives of our species constitute a con¬ 
tinuous series ranging between two extremes. At one extreme 
we find societies that are wholly unrelated to any others either 
earlier or later than themselves. At the other extreme we find 
societies that are related so intimately to their predecessors tlwt 
the relation verges upon identity, Exactly which of the societies 
that we have identified fall fairly within these limits is a question 
that may be left to answer itself in the course of our study. Sohitur 
iwido. 
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III. THE COMPARABILITY OF SOCIETIES OF THE 
SPECIES 

(a) THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN ClVILIEAnONS AND PRIMITIVE 

SOCIETIB 


We hsve now identified twenty*one societies of the species to 
which our Western Society belongs and have classified them pro¬ 
visionally according to the criteria which we employed in surveying 
them. The next step in a study of history is to put these twenty- 
one societies throu^ their paces and compare their performances 
in their geneses and growths, their breakdowns and disintegra¬ 
tions, their universal states and universal churches and heroic ages, 
their contacts in Time and in Space- First, however, before we 
begin to carry out a plan of operations which will occupy us almost 
to the end of this book, it may be well to forestall possible criticisms 
by debating the prior question i Axe these twenty-one societies 
really comparable at all ? For their comparabiJicy may be challenged 
on several different and partly contradictory ground. 

The first and simplest argument against the comparability of 
our twenty-one societies may be stated thus: These societica have 
no common characteristic beyond that of all being ‘intelligible 
fields of historical study’; and this characteristic is so general and 
so vague that it cannot be turned to any practical account for our 
purpose. 

The answer to this objection is to point out that societies which 
are ‘intelligible fields of historical study’ are a genus within wh^ 
our twenty-one representative* constitute one partiwiar specie. 
Societies of this species are commonly called *civiJi2ations* in 
order to distinguish them from ‘primrave societies*, which arc 
likewise ‘intelligible fields of historical study* in the meaning of the 
term which we have worked out empirically at an earfier stage of 
this study.* If, when we started our inquiry by examining a sir^le 
community, we had happened to take as our test case not Great 
Britain but some other community in the British Empire—for 
instance, the Todas of the Nilgiri Hills in the south of India or 
some tribe of Blackfellows in Central Australia—we should like¬ 
wise have arrived empirically at a set of societies which were all 
'intelligible fields of study*, but they would all have been 'primitive 
societies* and not ‘civilisations*.* These two terms correspond to 
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B real specific difierence mthia the genus 'societies’; and for the 
sake of clearness and accuracy we shall employ the terms in our 
study ^om this point oQwaids. Meanwhile, the fact that 'primitive 
societies’ constitute a distinct species disposes of the first obje^on 
to our plan of operations by indicating that our twenty-one civiliza* 
tions must have some specific distinguishing characteristic in 
common with one another over and above their generic charac¬ 
teristic of being 'intelligible fields of stud/. 

We can at once remark a specific difference of a purely quanti¬ 
tative kind. The number of known civilisations is small, In a 
survey of human sodcties in all parts of the World in every age 
from the present to the remotest past on which our modem 
Western Archaeology yet throws any light, we have succeeded in 
collecting only twenty-one specimens of civilisations, and we have 
been compelled to concede that no less than ten of tliese twenty- 
one may possibly turn out not to be distinct and separate specimens 
in thdf own right. The number of known primitive societies is 
vastly greater. In 1915 three Western anthropologists, setting out 
CO make a comparative study of primitive societies, and confining 
their attention to sodeties about which they happened to find 
information that was sufficiently full and sufficiently trustworthy 
for their purpose,^ drew up a list of about 650 societies of this 
species^ for use in their work. Almost all the sodeties that found a 
place in this list were alive at Che time; and the authors point out 
that 'the great bulk of anthropological inquiry dates from the last 
three or fotir centuries'. If we allow further for the (probably few) 
living primitive societies whose existence is unknown to modem 
Western observers; for the perhaps not very large number which, 
though known to exist, were omitted frem the above-mentioned 
list for lack of sufficiently full and trustworthy information about 
them; and for the certainly immense number that have come into 
and passed out of existence, mostly unknown to us even by name, 
since Mankind first became human,’ it becomes evident that the 
numerical preponderance of primitive societies over civilizations is 
overwhelming. 

This preponderance of the primitive sodeties in numbers is 
obscured by the equally overwhelming preponderance of the 
dvilizatjons in their individual dimensions. The two species stand 
to each other like elephants and rabbits, llie primitive societies, 
in their legions, are relatively short-lived, are restricted to relatively 
narrow geographical areas, and embrace a relatively small number 

• ttobhow, Wheder. AftS Giiul>«fs. «p. cie.. p. ». 
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of human beings either at anj givea moment or from first to last 
throughout their histories. The dvili2atioDa» whose muster-roll 
only just rises to double figures, are relatively long-lived, they 
spread from their crigmaJ homes over relatively large areas, and 
the number of human beings that they embrace is relatively 
great. They spread by cjrtenninatifig, subjecting, or assimilating 
other societies'—somedmes societies of their own species,* but 
primitive sociedea much more frequently.> Primitive socieiiea, 
like rabbits, have their Uvea cut short by violence mote often than 
not, and an encounter with some dvilbadon is the way in which 
violent death commonly overtakes them. As for the disparity in 
the numbers of human beings that dviUzadons and primitive 
sodeties respeedvdy embrace, it Is probable that if we could take 
a census of the membership of the five living dvilizadons up to 
dace, during the small number of centuries through which these 
have yet lived since they first emerged, we should find that each 
of our Leviathans, singly, has embraced a greater number of 
human beings already th^ could be mustered, In the aggregate, 
by all the primitive societies that have ever existed since the 
emergence of the Human Race. This counting of human beads, 
however, is irrelevant co the matter in band. The individuals of 
the g:enus and the spedes that we are studying are not human 
beings but societies; and the significant fact for our purpose is 
that, when we compare the number of known civilizadons with 
the number of known primitive sociedes, the latter number is 
vastly the greater of the two. 

(i) TOB MISCONCBPTION 0? *THE UWITT 0? CIVIUZATION’ 

The second argument against the comparability of our twenty- 
one civilizations is the contrary of the first. Having answered 
the objection that our spedmens are too heterogeneous for com¬ 
parison, we may now be told that the homogeneity which we have 
established is too great; that the specific likeness amounts to 
identity; in fact, that there are not twenty-one dvilizatfons but 
only one, which is no more susceptible of comparison than any¬ 
thing else that is unique of lu kind. 

This thesis of 'the Unity of Civilization’ in this sense is a mis¬ 
conception into which our modem Western historians have been 
led by the influence of their social environment on their thought.* 
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There is, indeed, another sense in which our twenty-one civilwa- 
tions are united with one another In virtue of their all alike being 
representatives of one single species of society; and it is, of course, 
in virtue of this specific unity chat they lend thetnselves to a 
comparative study. On the other band, the view that 'Civilization* 
is a species of society that has only one r^resentative which is 
fic hypothisi unique of Its kind is an error which can only be enter¬ 
tained by taking a distorted view of history. 

The mislesding feature in the social environment has been the 
het that, in modem times, our own Western Civilization has cast 
the net of its economic system round the World and has caught 
in its meshes the whole living generation of Mankind and all the 
habitable lands and navigable seas on the face of the Planet.^ 
This economic unification on a Western basis has been followed 
up by a political unification on the same basts which has gone 
almost as fax; for though the conquests of Western armies and 
governments have been neither as extensive nor as thorough as 
the conquests of Western producers and manufacturers and 
carriers and technicians, it is nevertheless a faet that almost all 
the sixty or seventy states in the contemporary world, including 
the surviving states of non-Westem origin, are now members—in 
various ways and in different degr ees of a single world-wide 
comity of states ;* and this world-wide comity is a direct extension 
of the system of states into which our Western Society has arti¬ 
culated Itself since the beginning of the modem age. These facts 
are remarkable (though by no means unparalleled or unpre¬ 
cedented),^ and to Western observers they are gratifying; and this 
explains how Western historians have come to exa^erate both 
the range of these facts and their import. 

They have exaggerated the range of the facts in two directions. 
First, they have assumed that the present more or less complete 
unification of the World on a Western basis on the economic plane 
and the large measure of unification on the same basis which has 
been accomplished on the political plane are together tantamount 
to a perfect unification on aU planes. Secondly, they have equated 
unification with unity. They have assumed the pr^exlatence and 
the perpetuity of a state of ai^Irs which has really come into 
existence only recently on any plane, which has not yet been 
established on all planes, and which may conceivably pass out of 
existence again without ever being established through and 
through. Having thus exaggerated £e range in Time and Space 
of a phenomenon in their environment which is really still recent 
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and superficial and which may prove to be trajuient, they have 
interprked it to mean that Civilization (in the ainguJar and with 
a capital ‘C*) is not merely a species of societies but b to be identU 
fied with a single particular sodery; that thb concrete unique 
Civilization b in essence one and indivisible; that after a long 
probation it has fulfilled its desdny at last by attaining world* 
dominion in our day through our exertions; that the netvrork 
of the Western economic system which now holds the whole of 
Mankind in its meshes is ‘the glorious liberty of the children of 
God* for which 'the whole of creation groaneth and travaiJeth in 
pain together until now’; and that 'the sufferings of thb present 
time are not worthy to be compared with the glory which ahall be 
revealed in us* now that 'the manifestation of the sons of God’* 
has been made. 

This thesb that the present unification of the World on a Western 
basis b the consummation of a single continuous process which 
accounts for the whole of human history requires a ^^olcnt distor¬ 
tion of historical &cU and a drastic limitation of the historian’s 
field of vision. 

In the first place, hb vision of the contemporary world must be 
confined to t^ economic and political planes of social Hfe and 
must be inhibited &om penetrating to the cultural plane, which 
is not only deeper but b fundamental. While the economic and 
political maps of the World have now been 'Weatembed’ almost 
out of recognition, tbe cultural map remains to-day substantially 
what it was before our Western Society ever started on Its career 
of economic and political conquest. On this cultural plane, for 
those who have eyes to see, the lineaments of the four living non* 
Western civilisations are still dear.* Even the fainter outlines of 
the frail primitive societies that arc bcir^ ground to powder by 
the passage of the ponderous Western steam-roller have not quite 
ceas^ to be vbible. How have our historians managed to close 
thgfr Qyes lest they should see?* They have simply put on the 
spectades—or the blinkers—of their generation; and we may best 
apprehend what the outlook of this generation has been by exam¬ 
ining the connotation of the English word 'Katives*^ and the 
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«quiva]«nt words in die other vemsculsr Isngusges of the contem* 
porary Western World.* 

When we Westerners call people ‘Natives’ P'e implicitly take 
the cultural colour out of our perceptions of them. We see them 
as trees walking, or as wild animals infesting the country in which 
we happen to come across them. In fact, we see them as part of 
the lo( 4 l flora and fauna, and not as men of like passions with 
ourselvtt; and, seeing them thus as something infra*human, we 
feel entitled to treat ^em as though they did not possess ordinary 
human rights. They are merely natives of the lands which they 
occupy: and no term of occupancy can be long enough to confer 
any prescriptive right. Their tenure is as provisional and precarious 
as tfut of the forest trees which the Western pioneer fells or that 
of the big game which he shoots down.^ And bow shaU the 
‘civilized’ Lords of Creation treat the human game, when in their 
own good time they come to take possession of the land which, 
by right of eminent domain, is indeieaslbly their own? Shall they 
treat these ‘Natives’ as vermin to be exterminated, or as domestic¬ 
able animals to be turned into hewers of wood and drawers of 
water ? No other alternative need be considered, if ‘niggers have 
no souls’. All this is implicit in the word ‘Natives’, as we have 
come to use It in the English language in our time.* Evidently 
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the word is not i ociecdiic term but an instrument of action: an 
a^rion justification for a plan of campaign. It belongs to the realm 
of Weatem practice and not of Western theory; and this explains 
cbe paradox that a c]asaificatory>minded soci^ has not hesitated 
to apply the name mdiscrlminately to the countrymen of a Gandhi 
and a Bose and a Rabindranath Tagore, as trell as to 'primitives’ 
of the lowest degree of culture, such as the Andaman Islanders 
and the Australian Bladcfellows. For the theoretical purpose of 
objective description, this sweeping use of the word makes sheer 
nonsense. For the practical purpose of asserting the claim that 
our Western Civilization is the only civilization in the World, the 
usage is a militant gesture, it signalizes the fact that all the non* 
Western societies which are alive in the World to-day, from the 
lowest to the highest, have been swept up into our economic net, 
and it postulates the contention that this common predicament is 
the only important fact about any of them. In short, the word 
'Natives’ is like a piece of smok^ glass which modem Western 
observers hold in front of tbeir eyes when they look abroad upon 
the World, in order that the gratifying spectacle of a ‘Westemi^’ 
surface may not be diaiurbed by any perception of the nadve fires 
which are still blazing underneath. 

In the second place, the dogma of ‘the Unity of Civilization' 
requires the historian to ignore the difference—of kind rather than 
mere degree—which distinguishes the continuity between the 
histories of two related civilizations from the continuity between 
two successive chapters in the history of a single civilization. The 
nature and extent of this difference have been investigated above' 
and may therefore be taken for granted for the purpose of the 
argument here. At this point we need only observe that, by 
shutting their eyes to this, our historians enable thcmaclvcs to 
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regard Hellenic history as just an earlier chapter in the history of 
o\ir Western Civilization (which they have already equated with 
* Civilisation* stots phrmt), and Minoan history in the same way. 
Thus they telescope three civilizadons into one, and trace the 
history of this singular * Civilization’ back in a straight line from 
the ubiquitous Western Civilization of their own day to the 
primitive society in ihc ‘Neolithic’ stage of material technique out 
of which the Minoan Civilization emerged about the beginning 
of the third millennium B.C., and thence, through the upper and 
lower strata of the ‘Palaeolithic’ technique, to the pre-human 
ancestors of Mankind, It is true that, in presenting the evolution 
of Civilization in this figure of a single straight Une, they are 
compelled to admit the entrance of one tributary from a separate 
source in order to account for the germ of creative activity, derived 
from the Syriac Society, out of which the internal proletariat of 
the Hellenic Sodety generated the Catholic Church.' Yet, how¬ 
ever important they may acknowledge this contribution to be, 
they insist upon treatlr^ it as exceptional; and in any case they 
derive 'Modem Civilization’ from no more than two sources: 
the main stream from ‘Greece and Rome’, the tributaty from 
‘Palestioe’.* 

In the third place, they ignore the histories, or the chapters in 
the histories, of dvillzations that do not happen to fit into the 
frame within which they have confined their picture^^fismissing 
them as ‘semi-barbarous’ or as ‘decadent’* or as belongii^ to ‘the 
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(e caAisum the theeie of the ebAMute cooUnuity betweea Weeters hieiory ind ncUeoie 
lod betwACB Helknic bUtory end Miooen—the dueb «n whuh their uttin ArfuneDt 
RAti. No OBA CBB di2iy that the end Hellezuc civilintienA wttt 'deeaaest* in 

their Uet phtAoe or dwt (be HelUfUA end Werters AAviUmtienA were *tAciu>berbirouj* io 
char Snt phTi If, however, chae chApiere of MiaeiB, HcLUAie. AAd Weetem 
hicio^ were forthcAO retoene to be nJed out of Account, then the ihm hutorioA wotJd 
net osly ceoee to be one hinory birt would ceoeo to hove ony relation with one Another 
At ell. Ao iofeaioiu AtutoBl 10 eecepe from thiA dikavne wee mode by SeieOiSifnoB. 
Hr Oeeted the hutoricA Oi the Hellenie Ci-iliie*im eod out Weeteni CivilisAtioi) aa 
■weceeAive ohApeen ib a ciAsle (aHaa. but ho re^Arded the eoACiauity of this Aeriee aa 
eoBAUtua io A rbythmie AlCerDAiioo of 'orsArie' end 'cniictl' {leriode. 1^ first of hi» 
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Unchanging East’ which is declared to he without significance 
for ‘the History of Civilization’.^ 

On such grounds they ^ore, to begin wth, all those chapters In 
Syriac history which arc subsequent to the fertilization of the Inter¬ 
nal proletariat of the Hellenic Society with the Syriac germ of the 
Catholic Church. They Ignore, for example, the Kesiorian and 
Monophysite movements in which the Syriac Society attempted 
to turn the Christian syncretism to its own account ^ tbQ' ignore 
Islam, the universal church which the internal proletariat of ibe 
Syriac Society eventually succeeded in creating for itself out of 
indigenous elements after Hellenism bad been expelled at length 
from the Syriac World they ignore the Umayyad and '^basid 
Caliphates, the political instruments by which the final expulsion 
of Helleniam was accomplished and by which a barbarian *$ucces- 
sor-8tate’ of the Roman Empire was then converted into a reinte¬ 
gration of the Syriac univers^ State of the Achaemenidae.* Again, 
they ignore the histories of the Egyptiac, Sumeric, Babylonic, and 
Hittite societies, except in so frr as these civilizations iofiuenced 
the Minoan or the Syriac or the Hellenic.^ Finally, they ignore 

ontkal Knod» covmd (h« dec4d«sc« oi (b« HeU«cue CmliMtiM) Wld ca« mou- 
bcrbuMi* bciiittinr* of ourWuteroCmluidon. (Sm Pvt (1. B, fp. t99-soo» below.) 
Th< MiM«n CiviluotNA praMoM 00 pcoblem M hiea b«e«UM it bod not y«t be«a 

of tfui of the Eoec be Tousd in Besvd’t 

44 la Doanm SautP-Sanamtitnt {« lenee of lectures deUwed io iaz9 efid tSjo): 

*Oe e dIeW ^uelquee deutee eur k rifueur dv dknooeOetiooi Drtee d« U eeru 
hiiwrioue edoptW per neve on • derovtd^ ei eerie efrie Me tceexicfi^e, «te u 
nV evvl DU bipn^ufie i n48l«et teutee la tndieiom de I’OneeL A cecte o^eccioe. 


pendantcca«p*r>0de... .. , , . , .. 

de ordaente/ une leoBVe euiie de tenM, man encore qu eucune autre eoMue oietsnque 
. . ..._i-n- ^ 11 ^ j-.>« 1 ^ — « » ■ l*iM> Ak ^nntin- 


iopouibk d'T aiiivTC un dfrelepponent rdcnlier; il es eR de eu fnaeusia ^atonq<^ 
mnanie da limlifrin de ternln rw ]eKuek k^leque peut ftire da hypeiUMa piu 
eu iBoiBi icsdnkuia. tbw Ob ilne porte jwnue ]e ceebei de ceriatude eoaUAque qu 41 
iner^ euz eootrdes Ob lee teminj a receoereot luccaelvefneni auni irrter^tM; 
il T 1 olue. <30 Dcut effirrov A I'evaa que. u nnterpoletion de cette edra d« U 
d^utM Oriat^) VI compUtde.cUe n'uflrtre dens too euembTe qoe I'un da tema 
oui eoue aat eennua. (Nou* ne oeisnocs pa mtme de dire que la Etirepeea* Kula 
MDt aoebla d'eppre^f* eu* Icdiene leur propre bMteire. e» de eosr dens kun 
ckne £m leure senumena. da Idda. da fvo qm oe aurvent ^ dkoueera eC 
cnruw oer la Indiens *w-niaB«B.) Remertiuofti « outre due le Gtte ewt tfea^ 
eertTeba elle tow lee pro*rte dj>v» ebe* la euka peupke. « qu eJJe se pr^a 
^me k fkumd de touia la ovUmwiu ^ 

eeunent aue. phis de eii ceate eoi erint I ke ehrdttenM, Thelk. emvent de I’EfW, 
dtonoe lea Cwa M* 1* orWiaion d une debpse de eoleil; on Mil eneve que lee pbde. 
•oeba qui brOleiSw «u Eyed* ae»is«t dtendu leur avtw pv de loos ^eia dew la 
S^W^«VdS2rde ^I'Orient.* (tXuorv 4t S^uSmait rtTXitfeaVe, vol. sdi 

eJwe.'end II. D <»5, vol. «, pp. is6-S, end II. 0 (eii), vol. 

ii, bove * S«« PP 

» Thift^emruL of out Watem Uetotkof towerde these four awliations n the n»re 
notvf!bkS^wch a we* na falwwvd# them the vuaui 

diipley tewufdi the four aOB.Watem etvilaetioni ibet ere ebve w-dey, Tbe wieteaa 
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the histories of all the other civilizations completely. Orthodox 
Christendom, for instance, is either tacitly subsumed und« 
Western Christendom on the strength of the common clement in 
their names, or else it is disposed of, in terms of Western history, 
as a sort of temporary excrescence on the body of our Western 
Society which served it in its infancy as a shield against Oriental 
attacks and which afterwards atrophied and dropped off in the 
course of nature when its services had ceased to be necessary, as 
a tadpole’s gills and tail disappear after the creature has turned 
into a frog.' As for the other three living non-Wcacern civiliza¬ 
tions—the Islamic, the Hindu, and the Far Eastern—they are 
refused recognition and their members are disposed of by being 
tied, as ‘Natives’, to our Western chariot wheels.* Morwver, 
Indie history is telescoped into Hindu history and Sinic history 
into Far Eastern history by the same high-h»ded manipulation 
that is applied to Minoan, Hellenic, and Western history j and thi« 
the Indie and the Sinic civilizations arc eliminated likewise. This 
only leaves the four civilizations of the New World—the Mayan, 
the Yucatec, the Mexic, and the Andean—and these are explained 
away as irrdevant phenomena of an alter orbiSy or more bluntly 

of fouj Inina einlisktioiu a onMittaMn to Wootemon b«c«us« it ia 4 
«hallonst to the Weeioni (heels that uivOimioQ is eoe and Indhisible end thel thia 
CivOiadoQ with a capital ‘C’ ia idea tied with Weitan Cinliation lo the eoQ- 
teenporVT world. Ob the other band, the four extinet otviluaiions here le question are 
ail ia ouf (c^ STBcee, partly for the aegadve reason that,Juit because they are oow 
tftect, they do net ab^asse our ekim to ■ mdnopely of aivtOaetion in thee« latter days, 
•ad pa/dy for the ooeitive reason that tbeir historiie bare been lesoued freot ebUvioi) 
by the Mserprias of our rne^n Wcatem arcbaaolcffuis. wheee brilliant diteovenes an 
a fMtbcr in oux cm. On this eceouBt. we foob upon (bes« dkinterred representativn of 
'tbe Uaehanfisc Sast’ with lass dislbvour Uian ve shew to the liviiif turviv«re. The 
Biuaunies mabe no preiumptuous alalm to Independence. They are our bumble 
BiQtdgde. wtoM rMusaitilten is a perpetual tnenumant to our anhseolosicsl sVIll. 

< A^ancrervde arpntaiaa of this view of ^Byaantuun’ will be found in n« TVnes 
Literary A^eewnt ef the sori] December, l^aS, p, loe^ In a review of volume iv of 
T^UmiairtMHiMryrftytWtrU. Thii matapbor of eahkcld—a thinswhuh IS M part 
ef its owc^i body yet at the same rime he* no uee or significance apart (rem io>-«imply 
•lure ever the ^atarmof what the relecioB between Onbodox Cbristeodom and Weetem 
Christendom really Is. Tbe metaphor would be more apt apropee. not of Orthodox 
Christaodom or of'the Cast Roman Empire, but of the Oenubun Hspsburg Monerchy, 
wbi^ realk did oo m f Into existenee in order to shield Western Chnetendom from the 
srtieka of tM 'Osinanlis end which did begin to atrophy es soon as the Ottoman preeture 
to afocken—tha daclioe and fall ef the Otteman lAd tbe Danublan Hapeburg 
Powareprooeeding paue from the tuni of the sevemeenih and eighteenth centvnes 
of ih< Cnriatian Em dowB to final diaartac which overtook them both ia the General 
War of ipis-iS (aee 1!. D (v). vol. ii, pp. iTZr^S, belewl Even Qere, however. tb« 
Btatapber is inexact; fnr the relalioB of tbe Daoublai) napabum Monarchy to our 
Western SMaey was not like that of a shield to a human beiAg. The Hapiburg Mooenhy 
waa not. like aehleld, a place of matter aatamal to aad alien from tbe body which it waa 
ks function to protect. It was an excretion from tbe Irriog subiunce oi our Western 
—• sp«^ poiitieal ariiculstMn wblab was evoked by the rwed of guarding 
egairnt a particular externa] attack. Thus it ia scieily comparable not to much to a 
shield ea to the eerapaoe of a torteisa or an annadlllo. 

* Thm ie already ono ligoibcant aaoeptfon Few Waseemars have bad the aflMnlery 
to call the Japanese ‘Natives' sines tbs lapaneec Empire has become one of the Great 
Powers. If me thesis of 'the Unity of Civlliaetien* is to be preserved Inucc >t must be 
Msuaod that the Japanese have become Weetemeta by adoption. But can this aasuoip. 
lion be made? The lait word here lies me with us but with the Japanese themselves. 
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as abortive attempts at civilization wbidi £ell too hr short of 
success to be taken into account. 

By such Procrustean operations, the thesis of 'the Unity of 
Civilization’ is maintained to this day. That a Freeman should 
have maintained it in a generation when seven of our twenty-one 
representatives of the species had not yet been disinterred by the 
archaeologist’s spade was a venial error.' That a de Gobineau. at 
an earlier date and with less information at his command> should 
have perceived that civilizations are a species and that there b no 
such thing as a unique *QvUization’ with a capital 'C’, was a 
brilliant feat of historical intuition 17131 any Western historian 
in the year 1933 should follow Freeman and not de Gobineau in 
this matter, in the face of the facts as they have become apparent, 
is at £rsc sight difficult to understand. ^ Perhaps thb survival of 
the misconception of ‘the Unity of History* is to be explained 
by the persistence of three underlying misconceptions: the ego 
centric illusion, the catchword of *the Unchanging Fast’, and the 
misconceptioa of growth as a movement in a straight line. 

In examining the current Western view that the Western 
Society of our day is the consummation of human history and is 
synonymous with ‘Civilization* itself, we have treated it as an 
instance of the influence of the social environment on historical 
thought and have seen in it a consequence of the woild-doroinion 
whi^ th b particular civilization has succeeded in establishing in 
modem times on the economic and political planes. On second 
thoughts, however, we may wonder whether this explanation is 
not, after all, too flattering to the human capacity for objective 
judgement. 

If this world-dominion on these two planes happened to have 
been established by some living society other than ours of the 
West, and if Western observers held that the consummation of 
human history and the unique entity called 'Civilization* were to 
be fotmd in this other society and not in ours, then their view 
would be entitled to respected consideration; and although we 
should rqect it still, on thesame grounds on which we have rejected 
it above in its appluation to the Western Society, we should allow 
in these hypothetical circumstances that it might have an element 
of rationality and objectivity, We should make the same allow¬ 
ance, in the actual circumstances of the World in our day, if the 
current Western view regarding the role of the Western Society 

> See the eota et the end ef I. B bv). Annex. b«l9«. 'Tie beeoaiee osbi o«ft 

m an ry-two if ‘the India Cuhuse’ nirei out to b« ea indeptndtot repreienaovt of 
the speoM. (Sm I. C (I) »). Anaez 111, bekw.) 

* l.C(u>, tootfto** t ©np. tw.rtOM. 

* Poren«n^*erro<e«t«(«uytthuiruMooce(ejeBoc ae^UBftro<niwrT,*eeue 
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were generally held by non-Western students of human affeiia. 
It would be possible, no doubt, to find a number of non-Western 
observers who do take that view. Yet a census of opinions vmuld 
almost certai^ reveal that, in the actual circumstances of the 
World, there are still at least as many Orthodox Christian and 
Islamic and Hindu and Far Eastern observers who each regard 
their own respective society as the consummation of human 
history and as severally synonymous with Civilixation itself, and 
who holdthis view with the same assured conviction that sustains 
the corresponding but incompatible view among their Western 
contemporaries.' The same assurance proclaims itself m the 
utterances of all the extinct societies, in all the chances and change 
of thrir mortal lives, wherever a record survives. The Pyramid- 
Builders of Egypt possessed this assurance in greater measure 
than the most triumphant capuin of industry m the Western 
World of to-day; the revivalists of the Twenty-Sixth Dynasty, 
and the priesthood which continued to preserve the long-since 
petrified tradition of the ^yptiac culture under the Achaemeiuan 
and Ptolemaic and Roman regimes, inherited the assurance of 
the Pyramid-Builders, regardless of the fact that in their limes the 
EOT*»ac Society was in contact with other representatives of the 
species to which any unprqudiced observer would have given 
precedence over the Egyptiac Society unhesitatingly if he had been 
aaked to pick out the Chosen People of the age. Doubtless the 
last scribe who knew how to write the hieroglyphic script and 
the last sculptor who knew how to carve a bas-relief in the Egyptiac 
style cherished the same illusion, when the Egyptiac Society was 
w ariioilo mortis, that had been cherished by their predecessors at 
the time when the Egyptiac Society was still holding its own among 
its kind and at the still earlier time when, for all that its members 
knew, it was the only society of the kind that ever had existed or 
was destined ever to exist in the World. All this suggests that the 
current Western misconception of ‘the Unity of Qviliration 
through its assumed identity with the Western Society has deeper 
psychologital roots than those which are grounded in the room^- 
taiy state of our soda! environment. At bottom, the misconception 
is founded on an cgoceccric illusion which is always and every¬ 
where ingrained in human minds. 

Of course it is possible that the omnipresent illusion may 
accidentally coindde with reality in any given case. At any mom^t 
in the history of any dviliaation, so long as the society remains 
alive, its members may be right in believing that their own local 

* F«f • fuithtf eiwmJMtiwi the p«yeh®los»ct; medwa (owd* • 

domixMnt tllen &rrilu«iNn, ttt Pan ]X, b®lov. 
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and temporary movement is in the main line of evolution—that 
it is on the point of vindicating iu claim to be the consumoiation of 
human history by accomplishing the transformation of Sub>Man 
through Man into Super*MaQ.‘ Yet the chances in fevour of this 
coincidence cannot ever be very great. We know of twenty-one 
cases in which the enterprise of civilization has been attempted 
hitherto. We know of no case in which the goal of human en¬ 
deavours has been attained yet, while on the other hand we know 
of fourteen cases in which attempts to attalo the goal are proved 
to have hUtd irretrievably by ^e fact that the societies which 
made them have become extinct. The posaiblUty of attaining the 
goal is still an open question in the seven eases^ ^ the dvilizationa 
that are still alive. While there is life there is hope; but in such a 
complicated and mysterious question it would be rash to prophesy 
—even on the most plausible appearances—that the prospwts of 
any one of the seven still surviving candidates are assuredly better 
than those of any of its competitors; and it remains possible and 
indeed probable that none of the seven is destined to see the 
Promts^ Land. The goal of human endeavours may be attained, 
perhaps thousands or hundreds of thousands of years hence, by 
some society yet unborn; or the Human Race itself rnay become 
extinct without the goal ever having been attained at all. 

Moreover, in the nature of the case, it is quite impossible 
for members of a living society to forecast, with any degree of 
probability whatever, the chances of this achievement being 
accomplished (if it is to be accomplished) by their own civilization.) 
Compared with the life-span of a human being, the time-span of 
a civilizatioci is so vast chat a human observer cannot hope to take 
the measure of its curve unless he is in a position to view it in a 
distant perspective^* and he can only obtain this perspective 
W’i’Vis some society that is extinct. He can never stand back 
sufiiciendy far from the history of the society in which he himself 
lives and moves and has his being. In other words, to assert of 
any living society, at any moment in its life, that it is the consum¬ 
mation « human history is to hazard a guess which is intrlDsIcally 
unsusceptible of immediate verification. When we find that a 
majority of the members of all societies at all times make this 
assertion about theli own civilizations, it becomes evident that 


> See Pul n. B. b«(ov. 

* S«Teo Mtd n«t are. if «e muai Onbodox ChncRnoom m Riaim u ■ 

from Otdi^ox Cbnstcadore io Se«fth*Eu(em EuMp« end A*i« Mber, a^d H 
look Dpeo tb« Fw Suesm Soctciy to Koru tod Jopu u boina Ukrm« leputte from 
tbc Far Butam Soots in China. 

* Ob thia polw ace I. B (jv), iuU. , 

* Tha cur^ U not enJ^ ob an inutesM aoaJe but u cabjMt M abrupt ind v^pimi 

whiA mn be eUemd ia rctrcapect but whkb it ia b«7«Bd ia« wit of Man 
(0 ^rodiec. * (&«« Pm IV and XI, bekff.) 
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their guesses have rcaUy nothing to do wth any objective calcula¬ 
tion of probabilities but are pure expressions of the egocentiic 

illusion. j £ 

Now wc have learnt to overcome this illusion in our study ot 
the steUar universe. We no longer postulate a geoc^tric system 
because the Earth happens to be the stellar body whose surface 
we inhabit. We hive taught ourselves to discount the ^e appear¬ 
ances arising from our accidental point of observation and to 
coftocive of the Universe as a system of nebulae and galaxies m 
which our own planet and our own sun and even our ovm ^r- 
clustcr is less conspicuous thin a grain of dust m a cathc^ai. 
Again, in our personal relations with other human bangs, we have 
learnt, if not to overcome the illusion, at least to be on our gus^ 
affainst it. In any human society, practising solipsisU ire treated 
as madmen and the tendency towards solipsism called egotism is 
regarded, according to its de^, as an absurdity or a vi«- rh^ 
are certain situations, howeva, in which the egocentric illusion 
g rill has the mastery over us. , - • j 

On the political plane, for example, the illusion, projected as 
‘patriotism’, is Still ‘the last infirmity of noble minds as well as 
•the last refuge of a scoundrel’. In the Western World of our day. 
almost every Englishman, Frenchman, C^hoslovak, and Lithua¬ 
nian is influenced in his political feelings, thoughts, and actions 
by the imtiooal assumption that his own national state is a more 
precious institution than his neighbour’s. Similarly, on the 
^Itural plane, we have hardly yet begun to suspect that our own 
dvilizarion may not, after all, be the consummation of human 
history or a synonym for Civilization itself. Indeed, w people of 
the West, so far from shaking ourselves free from the illusion as it 
besets us in this form, have apparently sunk deeper into this slough 
of error in the course of our history. In the so-called Middle Ages 
we portrayed one of the three Magi as a negro* and looked forward 
to the intervention of an Oriental champion of Christendom called 
Prester John, In the eighteenth century, when we bad degraded 
the negro to the role of a slave, we wac still capable of admiring 
the culture of the Far East.* To-day, after dismissing the artists 
and philosophers of China to the limbo—or corral—which we 
have constructed for ‘Natives’, we are apparently even losing our 
admiration for Hellenism, the civilization to which ours is ’affi¬ 
liated’. When we have dosed this last door against the humanities, 
we shall have couched the nadir of our fall from grace. 

The best cure for such insanity is ridicule, and we can apply it 

* Tbs fthenoi«oon ef IUc«Jeclin« u nacnined in II. C (u> C«) t, 

t Sec ti« note it th« eM of I. B (i*), Aamx. bdow, and p. 152. footnote %. ■bove. 
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by observing how exquisitely ridiculous our ‘Anglo-Saxon attitude* 
looks when it ie struck by other people. Consider, for instance, 
the following missive which was presented in a.d. 1793 by 
philosophic Emperor Ch’ien Lung to a British envoy for delivery 
to his master the mad King George ill of Britain: 

‘You, 0 King, live beyood the conhoes of many seas: nevertheless, 
impelled by your humble desire to partake of the benefits of our dviliaa- 
tion, you l»ve despatched a nisdon respectfully bearing your memorial. 
. . . i have perused your memoiial: the earnest terms in which it is 
couched rev^ a respectful humility on your part, which is highly 
praiseworthy. 

Tn coosideration of the fact that your Ambassador and his depu^ 
have come a long way with your memorial and tribute, I have shown 
them high favour and have allowed them to be introduced into my 
presence. To manifest my indulgence, I have entertained thero at a 
banquet and made them numerous gifts. .. . 

to your entreaty to send one of your nationals to be accredited to 
my Celestial Court and to be in control of your country's trade with 
C^na, this request is contrary to all usage of my Dynasty and cannot 
possibly be entertained. ... If you assert that your revenoce for Our 
Celesti^ Dynasty fills you trith a desire to acquire our civilisation, our 
ceremonies and code of laws differ so completely from your own that, 
even if your Envoy were able to acquire the rudiments of our civilization, 
you could not possibly transplant our manners and customs to your 
alien soil. Therefore, however adept the Envoy might become, nothing 
would be gained thereby. 

‘Swaying the wide world, I have but one aim In view, namely, to 
maintain a perfect governance and to fulfil riie duties of the State. 
Strange and costly objects do not Interest me. If 1 have commanded 
that Ae tribute ofierings sent by you, 0 King, are to be accepted, thU 
was solely in consideratioft for the spirit which prompted you to despatch 
them from ahr. Our Dynuty’a majestic virtue has penetrated into 
every country under Heaven, and kings of all nations have ofiered their 
costly tribute by land and sea. As your Ambassador can see fot himself, 
we possos all thir^. 1 set no value on objects strange or ingenious, 
and have no use for your coun&y's manufactures/* 

The Emperor’s attitude evokes a smile to-day when we read his 
words in the light of all that has happened during the period of 
rather more than a century that has elapsed since these words 
were indited. It seems scarcely credible to us, here and now, that 
a Manchu philosopher-king, receiving a plain announcemcni of 
the approadiing impact of the West newly armed with the tre¬ 
mendous weapons of Industrialism, should have shown himself 
ao blind to the signs of the times. Yet there is no doubt that 

• Quoted ffom Wbyw, A, P.: Cii»W and (UftdoB iw. Milford), 

AppendU, p. 41 . 
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Ch'ien LuLg was an able and experienced atates^n with a 
distinguished mind; and the sequel to the episode does not 
reallv expose him as a fool. Rather, it suggests Aat a contcmpora^ 
Western statesman of equal ability, if he had been standing m 
Ch’icn Lung’s shoes, would have reacted in the same 
this su^stt, in turn, that our own atutude towaids Natives 
mav come to appear equally obtuse a century h^«. 

we i^y recall the story of the Sharif of Moroow who, 
reining home after a visit to Europe at some date which was 
later thJi the eacablUhment of the French protect«ate over his 
country, was yet heard to exclaim, as he sighted the 
coast: ‘What a comfort to be getting back to Civitotion. When 
our ereat-trandchildren make the same remark as their ship entere 
the Solent or the Mersey, will the joke be published in the comic 

papersof China and—Morocco? , .. u . i 

Wc may also redect upon a converution isduch took place 
between a British statesman and a Persian visitor some time aftw 
the peace-settlement which followed the General War of 
The Persian was saying that he could not understand bow the 
British Govemment, which he acknowledged to U mirinsically 
honourable and Uberal-minded, had brought jt«lf to pureuc m 
Persia, from kX>. 1907 onwards, a pohey which he could only 
describe as a cynical sacrifice of the rights and welfare of an mno- 
cent. friendly, and defenceless country on the a tar of the ^gl^ 
Russian tnUnU. The British statesman, who had largely 
responsible for the policy and who was of a fr^, scraighnorwMd 
disposition, admitted to his visitor that Persia had been dehb«atdy 
sacrificed; ‘but’, he added, ‘the British policy which you criticize 
was not pursued by us in a cynical frame of miiw. In matters ot 
statesmanship, choices arc usually limited; and m this c^, witn 
only two alternatives before us, wc were simply choosi^ ^ lesser 
of two evils: the risk of allowing Russia to destroy the indepen¬ 
dence of Persia rather than the risk of seeing Russia remain neutral 
or even take the German side in the then imminent event ot a 
European War. If, seven years Utcr, Germany had st^ed the 
Great War with Russia as an ally or indeed as a neutral, she would 
certainly have won the War; and that would not only ^vc been 
the end of the British Empire- It would have been the end ot 
Civiliation- When Civilization was at stake, how wuJd wc act 
otherwise than we did? Put yourself in our place, and answer me 
with your hand on your heart.’ . s j 

At this the Persian, who had at first been mildly puzzled ^ 
aggrieved, completely lost his temper. His heart bimit ^hm 
him and a torrent of denunciation issued from his Ups: lOur 
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policy was infwitcly more wicked than 1 had suspected I The 
cynicism of it U beyond imagination f You have the effrontery to 
look me in Che face and tell me complacently that you have deli* 
berately sacrificed the unique treasure which Persia preserves for 
Humanity—the priceless jewel of Civilization—on the off-chance 
of saving your worthless Western Society from the catastrophe 
which its own greed and pugnacity were inevitably bringing upon 
its head! Put myself in your plaoe, indeed 1 What should I have 
cared, and what do I care cow, if Europe perish so long as Persia 
Itvesr Therewith, he indignantly took his leave; and the British 
statesman found himself unable to feel ceriain that his visitor's 
indignation was unjustified or hb point of view xmreasooable. 
Was it Europe or Ptt^ia that held the seed from which the life 
of the future was to spring ? Perhaps the answer to that question 
could not, after all, be taken for granted. Perhaps it could only be 
given by Time and only be read correctly by some historian looking 
back upon the year 1907 of the Christian Era from a distance of 
many centuries. 

I will conclude these illustrations with a trivial incident which 
] witnessed myself at a meeting of the Board of Studies in History 
of a prominent and cosmopolitan Western university. We were 
considering the subjects for theses that were being offered by 
candidates for higher de^ees, and I had fallen into a stupor as 
I listened to one title after another being recited and approved. 
Some of the subjects offered and accepted for research bore upon 
the minutiae of administration in the Kingdom of England ttd in 
one or two other parochial states of the Western World in the 
Middle Ages; others related to the diplomacy of the Western 
Balance of Power in more recent times. Suddenly I was roused 
by hearing the Secretory, read out a proposal to investigate the 
social and political conditions of India in the age of the Guptas, 
and my mind immediately began to work. More light on one of 
those universal states that stand out as landmarks in the histories 
of civilizations; a study of the age in which Hellenism was finally 
expelled from the Indie World and in which the Buddha became 
a prophet without honour in his own country ? Here at last was 
something on our agenda that might make our meeting worth 
while. This train of thought, which went through my mind in a 
flash, was cut short by a dticr which ran round the Board. ‘May 
we ask the Secretary to read that name again?’ said a member on 
my left; and, at the repeiidon of the word ‘Guptas’, the titter 
turned to loud laughter. I found that I was laughing, too—at the 
laughter of my colleagues—and, glancing round the room, I 
caught the eye 0/ an Orientalist, sitting opposite. Silently we 
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signalied to each ocher chat we were enjo)dng a private joke of 
our own, 

In Western miada the egocentric iUurion> illuatrated above, is 
fortified by the catchword of 'the Unchanging East’, which con¬ 
founds the three living civilizations of Islam, Hinduism, and the 
Far East under the nondescript epithet ‘Oriental’, and which 
carries the assumption that they all differ in equal measure from 
the dviliation of the West and that they are indistinguishable 
from one another and any of the extinct civilizations except 
the Hellenic and perhaps the Minoao. In reality, Islam has less 
in common with either the Hindu or the Par Eastern Civilization 
than it has with the Orthodox Christian and the Western,* while 
the gulfs that divide the Hindu and the Par Easterri Civilization 
fri>m ours are possibly not so wide as the gulf which divides them 
one another. As for the extinct civilizations, we have found 
no evidence that any living rivilization, either Western or non- 
Western, is in any way related to the Egyptiac; and it is certain 
that none of them are related to any of the four extinct dvjHzations 
of the New World-* The catdiword of 'the Unchangir^ East’ 
collapses at a touch; and we are left wondering how this vulgar 
error can ever have obtained its hold. It appears to be based on two 
coT\fusions of thought, one general and the other particular. 

Ic the first place, Western students of aon-Weseem histories 
-—unconsciously influenced in tbeir historical thought by their 
social environment—have concentrated their attention upon the 
political plane because this is the plane on which the Western 
Society chiefly lives and in which Western minds are chiefly 
interested; and in many histories the political plane presents at 
first sight the appearance of a static condition of irresponsible 
despotism. This appearance is largely an iUusion; and Western 
students might have seen through it if they had studied non- 
Westem politics more thoroughly, even without looking deeper. 
If, however, their mental vision had penetrated through the 
political plane to the cultural plane beneath, they would have 
realized tiiat, even if the first appearances on the political plane 
bad been entirely confirmed by closer investigation, the static 
condition, on this plane, of the societies which they were studying 
was of little or no significance in view of the wealth and life which 
reveal themselves in the histories of these same societies as soon 
as the observer’s attention is transferred flx>m the superficial to the 
' On point, •«« two studico by C. K. Be«ker: 'D€r Isljm «!■ ^Uam* and ‘Oer 
Idtm iea Rjhmen «iner aUganeinen Kuinitfiaachiehw', which arc bctb publUbeti io 
hia Jilawt Sluditn (Leipeg 1934, Quelle und Mayet). 

• chc 'Diffiaienut School' of contnnpomy Bribah anibroppkgiati. B«r a 
diaraificn of the iasue between the Difluaton Thaon' the UniTomitv Theory, tec 
I. C (nil Aatics- bclew. 
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fuadamenCal plane of social existence. By ignoring the cultural 
plane* and by equating politics with iJfe, Western observers 
arrive at an opinion about non-Western historiea which exposes 
the concision of their thought as much as it ministers to their 
self-esteem. 

The other confusion of thoi^t that is responsible for the catch¬ 
word of 'the Unchanging East' arises from the historical accident 
of the origins of our Western religion. The germ of creative power 
from which the Christian Church has sprung was derived by the 
internal proletariat of the Hellenic Society from Syriac 'Natives* 
who were forcibly enrolled in its ranks these recruits contributed 
to the common stock not only their personal rel^ous experience 
but an inherited religious literature which was adopted by the 
Oiurch as its 'Old Testament*; §or Westerners brought up in the 
Christian tradition, the 'Old Testament’ came to stand for Oriental 
Literature par exctUenct’, and no part of the ‘Old Testament’ has 
made such a general appeal to ^e Western imaginaticn as the 
stories of the Hebrew Patriarchs. In these stories, the characters 
and events are mythical, but the social background against which 
they are set is the life along the border between the North Arabian 
Steppe and the cultis^ted lands of Syria as this life was actually 
liv^ by the Hebrew and Aramaean tribes in their heroic age 
{circa 1425-1145 B.C.), when they were just breaking out of the 
Desert into the Sown and were beginning to exchange a Nomadic 
for a sedentary system of economy. The conditions of this life in 
this age, as portrayed in the Book of Genesis, have made a deep 
impression on Western minds, partly owing to the great literary 
power of many of the passages* and partly because the conditions 
themselves are $0 picturesqudy different from those of our Western 
life in any age. With their minds thus prepared, our modem 
Western travellers have visited the Holy Land of Christianity 
and have observed, with mingled feeling of astonishment and 
of delight, that, in the Transjordanian borderland between the 
Desert and the Sown, the life which is being lived to-day corre¬ 
sponds, in point afrer point, with the description in Genesis of the 
life of the Patriarchs, since. In their tradition, the ‘Old Testament* 
is tantamount to Oriental Literature and its scene of action to 
‘the East’, they interpret these correspondences between their 
reading and their observatiofts as evidences of an ‘Unchanging 


> For ibe Western hebit of ignorbis this pteive. •«« pp. ebove. Fw exefeplM 
tt Mcsetias wbieh en eude on the end d^nermc on dw ^ 

rwo pemaee quoted, in III, C <ui), vel, lil, «a pp. > 84 *$ S88, bel«w, freet Sir 

Chulei SM(. 

* dee pp. 49 ind s?, ■bc*e. _ 

* TUe IjieiVT queutf hee not been loet In the ciniUdoa of the Old Teitameol ule 
Creeb ead Leiin end the Bodem Teuteale verrti«u]u«. 
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£ast^ without reflectiog that they are making a generalization 
about half the World on the strength of the local conditions in a 
small area with a peculiar character of ita own. 

In reality, our travellers have encountered, not an ‘Unchanging 
East/ but an unchanging North Arabian Steppe. On the Steppe, 
the physical environment is so hard and so imperious a task> 
master to human beings that their ability to adapt themselves to it is 
conhned within narrow limits. Life on the Steppe is a perpetual 
battle with Nature which is lost in a moment if ever the human 
combatants break their formation or relax their discipline: snd 
there is only one kind of formation and one kind of discipline that 
enables them to hold their own. In other words, the North Arabian 
Steppe imposes upon all human beings in all ages who have the 
har^ood to be its inhabitants a rigid and unvarying way of life.^ 
Yet this steppe, after all. is an infinitesimal fraction of an ‘ Unchang- 
log East’ which, in the popular Western imaginaticn, is conceived 
as extending from the Mediterranean to the Pacific and perhaps 
from China to Peru. If the Old Testament had happened to 
contain equally minute and vivid descriptions of life in Ur, at the 
time when Abraham’s father was suppos^ to have migrated thence 
to Haran,^ or of life in ^yptian Thebes, at the time when Abraham 
was supposed to have visited Pharaoh’s court,^ the modem Western 
traveUer, with these descripdons in his mind, would certainly not 
have found them reproduced with any remarkable closeness of 
correspondence In life as he saw it being lived in Baghdad and 
Cairo nowadays. It foUows that, in all probability, he would not 
have been caught by the catchword of 'the Unchanging East’ if 
an accident of his Western tradidon bad not focused hU attention 
upon one small and unreprescnrative fi’action of the field. 

Let us imaginarily invert the situation bv constructing the 
intellectual history of a fictitious Baghdadi 6oy, who has been 
bom since the arrival of the British at Baghdad In 1917 and whose 
father has determined to give him a thoroughly Western scientific 
education In order to fit him for making his way in the Westernised 
East of to-morrow. The father begins by giving the boy some 
direct insight into Western scientific meth^s by showing him 
Western scientists at work In hts own country. He tskea lum to 
see the archaeological excavations at Ur. Let us assume that the 
boy is as inteUlgeat as his father, and that this visit arouses in him 
a general interest in modem Western Archaeology, ranging over 
the whole field as ^ as it has been explored by Western scholars. 
Among other things, the life of the lake-dwellers in the Alps in the 

1 For a e«Mripti«a «f th* Nonudie vif of lir«, s«e Pan HI. A, vol. iu, m, 7 -xs, 
b6ld». 

* Gen. d. 31. > 0 «ft. ui. lo-so. 
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'Eticolithic Age’ is suie to appeal to the Baghdadi boy for the same 
reasons which invest the conditions of Ufe on the North Arabian 
Steppe with a special interest for Western readers of the Book of 
Genesis. The boy's interet in the lake-dwellers will broaden out 
into a study of all aspects of their life, including the maimer in 
which they adapted themselves to the imperious conditions of the 
local terrain and climate in keeping their cattle. He will foUow 
the ancient lacustrine herdsmen as they drive their cattle up from 
the Ukc-sidc to ever higher upland pastures with the advance of 
spring and then gradually down again from alp to alp to the water’s 
edge with the retreat of summer. This study will become his 
hooby; and when the time comes for him to visit Europe, he will 
make a bee-line first for Switzerland. There, herded by some 
tourist agency into Alpine hotels, he wiQ observe, with astonish¬ 
ment and delight, that the pastoral life with which he is familiar 
from the boolJ about the ancient lake-dwellers which bis father 
gave him to read at home is being lived, apparently unchanged, 
by the Swiss herdsmen of to-day. With what extraordinary per¬ 
sistence social phenomena perpetuate themselves in this strange 
and romantic Western World! How different from 'Iraq, where 
the disinterred vestiges of Ur and Babylon and Nmeveh procla^ 
to any Baghdadi who sets eyes on them that, in his country, Ufe 
is t flux and history a synonym for change. And now this Baghdadi 
has discovered ’the Unchanging West’. What a tale-to tell to hb 
countrymen when he goes home again! 

Of course our intelligent young man from Baghdad would not 
have rushed into this ludicrously erroneous generalization if the 
romance of the Alpine pastures had not absorbed his attention 
to the extent of preventing him from studying with equal thorough¬ 
ness the histories of those sites on Western soil chat are now 
occupied by the cities of Zurich and Latiaanne—not to speak of 
Pari? and London and Berlin and New York and Chicago, if he 
had studied these likewise, he could not conceivably have imagined 
that the West was 'unchanging' by comparison with Triq (immense 
though the changes in 'Iri^ have been, on every plane of social 
life, over the span of five or six thousand years within which we 
happen to know something about the country's history). He has 
been misled by a failure to realize that he has been making a 
generalization about half the World on the strength of JJ- 

ditions in a small area with a peculiar character of its owiu While 
the Alps impose upon all human beings in all ages who have the 
hardihood to be their inhabitants as rigid and as unvarying a way 
of life as is imposed by the North Arsbian Steppe, it is likewise 
true that the Alps are as small a fraction of the Western World 
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as the North Arabian Steppe is of the East. An extravaganza? 
Yet quid ridtsf For mui^ nomint do te fabula narratur,' you 
Western traveller, whoever you may have been, who first brou^t 
home to us the catchword o( *the Unchanging East*.^ 

It ia possible that neither this catchword nor its obverse, the 
egocentric illusion, wou Id have sufficed in itself to support the mis> 
conception of ‘the Unity of History* on a Western basia, without 
being reinforced by an underlying misconception of the process 
of growth as a movement in a straight line. 

This is nothing but the primitive image of the magic bean-stalk 
in the fairy-story, which shoots up pcrp^dicularly from the 
earth and grows on and on, without ever filing to draw the sap 
after it into its perpetually receding tendrils or ever crumpling 
under its perpetually increasing weight, until it strikes its head 
against the under side of the firmament. While oui Western his¬ 
torians are still thinking in terms of this image, our Western 
physical scientists have long since discarded it, In their studies 
of evolution in non-human felds, in favour of what we may call 
the image of the pollarded willow. The workaday willow, lilu the 
magic bean-stalk, starts its growth perpendicularly in a single 
line; but. before it has time to grow top-heavy, a man comes along 
with an axe and pollards its head. The willow’s upward movement 
In a single perpeodlcular line has been cut short violently by an 
external for^. Will the tree die of the shock, or will it adapt its 
manner of growth to the new conditions that have been imposed 
on it from outside ? Possessing the will to live, the tree chooses 
the latter alternative; and from its mutilated suounic it now puts 
forth half a dozen shoots instead of one and sends these up in all 
directions, not perpendicularly but at a slant. Each of these shoots 
attempts, in its own growth, to overcome the effects of the blow 
which the trunk has received and to carry the life of the tree 
forward one stage farther. Most of the shoots come to nothing 
and wile away; a minority—perhaps a single shoot—grows on 
until the man comes round with his axe and pays it the compliment 
of pollarding it in its turn; and so the story repeats itself: from its 
mutilated head the next cluster of shoots arises. 

* Hwwet I Ci). U. 69-74. 

* It BAf b« objMWd (Ml even an io^eiiuoua tad unobtervanl OriAotnl (rt*«ller who 
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This is the true image of evolution as it has come to be con¬ 
ceived by our Western botanista and zool<^i8t8.‘ At an carliw 
point in this Study, we have already attempted to transpose it 
mto terms of human history.* We have suggested that the histories 
of individuals and communities and societies M into successive 
chapters, in each of which a number of representatives of which¬ 
ever the species may he are confronted by some identical challenge 
which imposes an ordeal. Under each of these common ordeals, 
the parties react in different ways. The majority succumb out¬ 
right; some just manage to survive, but at the cost of such wear 
and tear that they are good for nothing afterwards; others discover 
a response to the challenge which is so satisfactory that it not only 
carries them through the ordeal of the moment but puts them in 
a favourable posture for imdcrgoing the nett; others, again, follow 
these path-finders as sheep follow their leader into a gap which he 
has forced through a hedge- This seems to be a more illuminating 
conception of evolution than the old-feshioned image of the bean¬ 
stalk, and we shall be guided by this conception throughout our 
Study, Meanwhile, the old image still cramps the thought of 
many Western historians. 

In their ‘periodisations’, our historians still dispose their periods 
in a single series end to end, like the sections of a bamboo-sttm 
between joint and joint or the sections of the paecni extensible 
handle on the end of which an up-to-date modem chimney 
sweep pokes his brush up a flue. On the brush-handle which oar 
contemporary Western historians have inherited from their pre¬ 
decessors as part of their stock-in-trade, there were originally 
two joints only—the ‘Ancient’ and the ‘Modem’, corresponding 
to the ‘Old Testament’ and the 'New Testament' of the Bible 
and to the dual back-to-back reckoning by years 'before Christ’ and 
by ‘years of Our Lord’ in our traditional Janus-faced system of 
chronology. This dichotomy of historical time was a relic of the 
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WtlUim^aumgoi^^ mtenial proletariat of the Helleoic Sodcty, 
in which the proletariat expressed its sense of alienation from the 
Hellenic dominant minority by making an absolute antithesis 
between the old dispensation of the Hellenic Civilization and the 
new dispensation of the Christian Church, and succumbed to 
the egocentric illusion by treating the transition from the one dia- 
pensation to the other as the turning-point of aQ human history.* 
The retention of these two periods in our modem Western histo¬ 
rians’ conventional scheme is due to that consciousness of 'afRIia- 
tioD* to the Hellenic Society which still pervades aQ cultwted 
minds in a Western Society which has had the Christian Church 
for its chrysalis. The Primitive Christians, however,when tb^ divi¬ 
ded History into two periods and two only, were assuming that its 
origin was recent^ and its end not far off. As time has gone on, our 
W«tem historians have found it convenient to extend their tele¬ 
scopic brush-handle by adding a third section, which they have 
caUed ‘medieval' because they have chosen to insert it between the 
other two. They have not yet realized that they are the victims of 
a malicious trick. If only they would remove their heads from the 
chimney for a moment and take a walk round the house, they would 
observe that the builder is at work all the time on the roof and t^t 
he is heightenii^ the chimney-stack feater than they are adding 
fresh sections to the handle of ihcir brush. At this rate they have 
no more chance of ever poking their brush up to the top of the 
flue than the Danalds have of blling their sieves or than Sisyphus 
has of planting his boulder on the summit of the mountam. 

While the division between ‘Andenc’ and 'Modern’ stands for 
the break between Hellenic and Western history, the division 
between 'Medieval’ and 'Modern* merely stands for the transiuon 
from one chapter in Western histopf to another. Tbe break (if 
there was one) which this transition involved was so much slighter 
than the other break that the difference in degree amounu to a 
difference in kind.* The formula ‘Ancient+Medieval-f Modem 
is thus wrongly constructed. It should be rewritten ‘Hellenic^ 
Western (Westerns* Medieval-l-Modern)’. Yet even this version 
is not altogether correct; for the transition from one chapter of 
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Western history to another about the year 1475 of the Chrisdan 
Era which receives recognition in the division between ‘Medieval* 
and ‘Modem’ is by no means the only tran^tion of that kind and 
that degree which has occurred in the course of our Western history 
up to date. There is no warrant for laying greater stress on 1475 
chan on ^075 or on i S75. Round about ea^ of these other dates, 
we can observe transitions which are not less strongly pronounced 
than that which we find in the neighbour hood of 1475and if, in 
working out a scheme for the internal ‘periodization’ of Western 
history, we decide to begin a new chapter about 1475 and to call 
this Aapter by a special name, we must also begin other new 
chapters, with names of their own, about 1075 and 1875. 'n>e 
conventional formula will then have to be revised a second time 
and will come out as follows: ‘HellMuc+Western {Western 
Western I (area a.d. 675-1075)+Western II (c^ea 1075-1475) 
+Western III (cirea 1475-1875)+Western IV (<+ca 1875-*)). 
The formula is now correct as far as it goes, but it U not yet com¬ 
plete. In order to complete it, we should have first to expand the 
term on the Hellenic side of the main copula by the operation 
which we have carried out already on the Western side. Then we 
should have to attach Minoan history by another copula in front 
of Hellenic history and expand this additional element in the same 
way; and after that we should have to treat the other dvilisatioia 
on uniform lines. We should find it impossible to bring them ail 
within a single comprehensive formula, however ingeniously we 
handled their relations. Fortunately, we need not pursue tlw 
foniasy farther. It has served its turn in demonstrating that the 
conventional formula ‘Andeat+Medicval+Modem* is not only 
inadequate but misleading.* 
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(tf) THB PHILOSOPHICAL CONTEMPORANEITY OF ALL 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE SPECIES 

We have dow dealt with Wo incompatible objectiooa to our plan 
of comparative study; on the one h^d, that our Wenty-one 
societies have no common characteristic beyond that of all being 
‘intelUfible fields of historical stud/; on the other, that the Unity 
of Civilisation’ reduces the apparent plurality of civilizations to the 
singular number. We have shown that the twenty-one societies 
which we have mustered in our survey are so many reprcsentatiy« 
of a single apcdes of the genus. Yet our critics, though compel^ 
to go with us thus hi, may make a stand at this point and st^ 
deny that our Wency-one dvilizationa are comparable on the 
ground chat they arc not contemporary. While seven* of them are 
still alive, the oier fourteen are extinct; and at least three of these 
fourteen—the Egyptiac, the Sumeric, and the Minoan—go ba^ to 
‘the dawn of history’. These three certainly, and perhaps others, 
are separated from the living civilizations by the whole span of 
‘historical lime’. 

The answer to this objection h that Time is relative, and that the 
span of something less than six thousand years which bridges 
the interval between the emergence of those three earliest known 
civUizadons and our own day Iws to be measured for the purpose of 
our study on the relevant tim^cale: that is to say, not in terms 
of the lifrtimes of human beings but in terms of the dme-spans of 
the civilizations themselves. Now, in surveying the relations of 
civilizations in Time, the highest number of successive generations 
that wc have met with in any case is three; and in each case these 
three between them more than cover our span of six tho^and 
years, since the last term in each series is a civilization that is still 
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aliTC.* If we were to ask ihe opinion of recognized authorities on 
the study of any species of any form of Life as to whether, in 
principle, it is sound practice to compare with one another 
rcprcsenutivcs of a species which are spread over as many as three 
aucc^ive generations, they would answer that it is incontestably 
sound practice to draw instances for comparison from a serie m 
generations extending to many times that number, because it is 
one of the universal features of Life on this planet, as we know it by 
observation in any of its forms, that it takes many more generations 
than three for specific characters to change so far as to produce any 
specific difference, ^ j ■ 

The fact that, in our survey of civilisations, we have found in no 
case a higher number of successive generations than three, when 
read together with the fact that we have found no more than 
twenty-one representatives of the species altogether, means that 
this species is very young in terms of its own time-scale. More , 
its absolute age up to date is very short compared with that of the 
sister species called ‘Primitive Sodeties’. We have noted dr^y 
that we cannot date the of the earliest known aviljza- 

tions quite as far back as six thousand years before our own t^e, 
On the other hand, we have reason to believe that the Human Race 
has been in existence for several hundred thousand ye^i* and 
primitive societies are coeval with Mankind itself—or ratlw, thpf 
are anterior to Mai^nd, since social life is a condition which the 
evolution of Man out of Sub-Man presupposes and without which 
that evolution could not conceivably have taken place-^ 
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We can now see that the objection which we are answering rests 
on s simple mistake in reasoning. 'Hie ‘historical time’ which is 
represented as being ao vast a span that it fixes a great gulf between 
the histories of civilizations w^ch lie at opposite extremities of it 
is really a synonym for the time which has elapsed since the ear¬ 
liest dace at which representatives of the species ‘civilizations* are 
known to have existed. 'Diercfore, ex kypotkesi, some representa¬ 
tives of Thi^ species go back to ‘the dawn of history’ in this sense; 
and, with ‘history’ implicitly defined in this way, the statement is 
tautologous and its dironological implications are void of signi¬ 
ficance. The significant chronological measures are, first, the 
ratio between the time during which the species has existed up to 
date and the aver^ duration of its representatives as indicated by 
the highet numb^ of goierations that we can find; and, second, 
the ratio between the time during which the species has existed up 
to date and the rimt* during whi^ primitive societies have existed 
since the date when, under their aegis, Sub-Man transformed 
himself into Man. If we take the antiquity of Man to be something 
like 300,000 years, then Che antiquity of civiliradons, so ^ from 
being coeval with human history, will be found to cover less than 
2 per cent, of its present span: less than 6,000 years out of 300 ,coo ±. 

this time-scale, the lives of our twenty-one civilizations—dis¬ 
tributed over DOC more than three generations of societies and 
concentrated within less chan one-fiAieCh part of the lifetime of 
Mankind—must be regarded, on a philosophic view, as con¬ 
temporary with one another.* 
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(<i) THB PHH-OSOPHICAL BQUTVAi.ENCE OF ALL RBPRESBNTATIVB 
OP THS SPECIES 

At this point our critics may perhaps concede chat civiliaations 
are comparable, but they will probably object that this com¬ 
parability is merely formal. Is not its scope confined to certain 
external characteristics ? And when we take accountof inner values, 
do we not find that the differences in value between one civilization 
and another are so vast that no comparative judgements of value 
can be made as between them? In respect of value, therefore, 
must we not draw an absolute distinction between the valuable 
civilizations and the valueless? And, supposing that the valuable 
category proved to be represented by not more Aan one specimen, 
would not that bring us back, by another road, to ‘the Unity of 
Civilization’ ('Cmlizadon’ in the singular being equated with the 
rare element of value in ‘civilizations’ in the plural) ? 

The first answer to this oWeetion is ooc that we have given 
before, when ‘the Unity of Civilization’ was under discussion. 
Value is intrinsically subjective; and we shall find chat the members 
of each civilization, if forced to abandon the asaenion that their 
own civilization is the only civilization that exista, will fail back 
upon the assertion that it is the only civilization that possesses any 
value. This is simply the old egocentric illusion in a new form. 

The second answer is that value, like Time, is relative. If we 
ccamine our species ‘dviliaations’ in vacuOy we are bound ex 
kypoth^ to ariange them on a value-scale on which they are 
distributed from extremity to extremity, just as we had to dis¬ 
tribute them over the whole span of 'historical time* when his¬ 
torical time’ was equaled with the lime during which the species 
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‘civiliiations’ has been in cdstence. In order to obtain a value- 
scale for civilizations which, instead of being simply relative, is 
in some sense absolute, we must compare them, in respect of 
value, not only with one another, but also on the one hand with 
the common goal of their endeavours, and on the other hand with the 
primitive societies from which they arc distinguished by a common 
spe^c difference. We must measure tlje degrees of value by 
which they all faQ short of the goal of their own endeavours and 
likewise the degrees by which th^ all surp^ the greatest common 
measure of value that the primitive societies have attained; and in 
making these several judgements of value we must assess the value 
of each civilization at the high«e degree at which it is known to 
have stood at any time in its history. 

This last proviso is important because rivilizations are not 
static conditions of societies but dynamic movements* of an 
evolutionary kind. They not only cannot stand still, but they 
cannot reverse their direction without breaJung their own law of 
motion, as motor*cars in a 'one-way street* break the traffic 
regulations if, instead of passing out ^ough the prescribed exit 
at the fiirther end, they reverse their engines and try to back out 
through the prescribed entrance by which they have come into 
the street with full c<^nizance of the ‘one-way’ rule. If we apply 
this aimile to our twenty-one civilizations, we see that n o n e of them, 
to our knowledge, has ever yet succeeded in travelling over the 
whole len^ of the street and passing out through the exit; and 
that fourteen of them have come to grief by reversing, in defiance 
of the rule, before they had completed their transit and then either 
colliding with one another or being warned off the road as dangers 
to the public. As for the seven which are to be seen in the street at 
this moment, we will not attempt, off-hand, to ascertain wWch of 
them are already backsliding and which, if any, are still obeying the 
law of civilizations by moving forward.* We have followed out 
the simile far enough for our present purpose. It is clear that if we 
wish to measure, on an absolute scale of adtievement, the respec¬ 
tive performance of all the cars that have ever entered our street, 
then the points on their courses that have significance for us are 
the furthest points which they have ever reached respectively from 
first to last. These points give u$ the distances by which they have 
each fallen short of gaining the exit from the street, which is the 
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common goal of their endeavour?, as wdl as the distances by 
which they have each advanced beyond the entrance to the street, 
which is the point where those oM-fashioned horse-drawn vehicles 
called primitive societies have been compelled by the trafGc 
regulations to halt. We should leam nothing about their relative 
achievements if we took our measurements from points in their 
courses after they had begun to backslide, when th^ would be 
re-traversing, in the reverse direction, the ground which they had 
once put behind them in their advance. Again, we should Jearo 
nothing if we took our measurements from points in their courses 
at such an early stage of their forward movements that they were 
still on ground which even the least successful car that had ever 
entered the street had managed to put behind it before its back¬ 
sliding began. Therefore, for our purpose of comparing per¬ 
formances, we must measure off our distances from the fiirthest 
points ever attained by the several entrants in their respective 
courses from first to last, and we must work out our calculations on 
this basis. 

Kow if we plot out these twenty-one points on a plan of our 
street, to scale, we shall discover that the points axe not scattered up 
and down the whole length of the street from entrance to exit. We 
shall find them clustered together within the limits of a short 
section of the thoroughfare. Behind them there will be a relatively 
long stretch which all entrants, from the least to the most success¬ 
ful, have alike succeedetfin putting behind them before they have 
reached the respective limits of their advance. In front of them 
there will be another stretch which no wheel has ever yet touched; 
and this stretch of virgin ground will be long not only by com¬ 
parison with the short section in which the twenty-one points of 
farthest attainment are concentrated, but also by comparison with 
the stretch of common ground at the lower end of the street. Of 
course, if we were to confine our attention to the sectiem cemtaining 
the twenty-one points and postulate that this section is to be 
regarded as being the whole length of the street, we should arrive 
at a different result; but no aigoificance could be attached to 
calculations based on such an arbitrary excerpt from the plan. If 
we take account of the positions of the points in their complete 
setting—that is, in relation to the street-plan as a whole—we shall 
see that the greatest distance which separates any one of them from 
any other is incoftsiderable by comparison with the disunces which 
separate them collectively from the entrance to the street in one 
direction and from the exit in the Other. On a philosophic view, 
they must be regarded as all approximately equal to one another 
in value. 
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(e) THB COMPAFABILITK OP THE 'PACTS* KNCOtJNTERED IN THE 
STUDY OF CIVILISATIONS 

At this point our critics may shift their attack from the histories 
of dvilizacioos Co historical ‘facts*. Conceding that dvllifadons are 
separate representatives of a particular species of societies which 
are all philosophically contemporary with one another and philcH 
sophically equal to one another in value, they may lodge the final 
objection that while a comparative study of dvillzatloos may thus 
be proved possible in theory, it is rendered impossible in practice 
by the intractability of the materials. The histories of dvilbatlons, 
they may assert (and we will let the assertion pass at the moment, 
for the sake of the argument) are nothing but strings of historical 
'events’ and ’facta’; and every historical &ct is Intrinsically unique 
and therefore essentially incomparable with any other fact.' The 
catchword that 'History repeats itself’ has no truth in it. 

To this criticism, which is perhaps the shrewdeat of all that have 
been levelled at us yet, we ^al! return a soft answer. We shall 
merely ask our critics to agree with us that a given phenomenon 
may be unique and therefore incomparable in some respects, while 
at the same time in other respects it may be a member of a class 
and therefore comparable with other members of that class in so 
far as it is covered by the classification.^ This duality in the nature 
of certain phenomena is refiected in the use of the word ’ Individual’, 
which Is not only ambiguous but has two at first sight diametncally 
opposite cormotations. Sometimes it is used to convey the idea of 
uniqueness,^ sometimes to convey the idea of a cipher about which 
nothing can be said except that it is a member of a class.^ We may 
observe that this ambiguous word is not used of inanimate things. 
It belongs to the vocabulary of Life. And we will now concede to 
our critics, in return for Ae concession which they have made 
to us, that all the phenomena of Life are phenomena of this Janus> 
headed build which are at the same time, but in different aspects, 
both unique and comparable. Every manifestation of Life is in 
one sense unique, inasmuch as It contains within itself—and this 
as its essential characteristic-^ capacity for variation and mutation 
which is uniquely creative and original. Yet certain manifestations 
of Life are shown to be in some sense comparable by the exis¬ 
tence of the sciences of Physiology, Biology, Botany, Zoology, 
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and Anthropology. Physiology and Biology compare the material 
structures and mechanisms of Life statically and dynamically. 
Botany and Zoology compare individual living creatures in ordtf 
to classify them and to discover how the classes are related to one 
another and in what chronological order they have emerged. 
Zoology includes in its held of comparative study the animal called 
Man; but. since this animal was gregarious before it became 
human, so that Mankind cannot exist and cannot be studied except 
in a social environment.> there is evidently room besides for a 
comparative study of human societies, which are manifestations of 
Life without being living creatures.’ A science which makes a 
comparative study of primitive societies exists under the name of 
Anthropologyand no one doubts that primitive societies are really 
susceptible of being studied in this way. There is. however, a 
widespread notion that the comparative method employed .by 
Anthropology is applicable only to the study of ‘the peoples that 
have no history*; and this notion rests on the assumption that 
comparative study and historical study are incompatible because 
'History does not repeat itself*. Tf certain societies are being 
studied comparatively with success, this fact is assumed to imply 
that such societies are in some sense 'unhlstoric 

‘The peoples that have no history’, meaning primitive societies, 
is of course a question-begging phrase; for even if all extant 
primitive societies were shown to he in a completely static con¬ 
dition at the present day, that would not prove that they had always 
been in this condition from the beginning, in surye^g the 
histories of civilizations we have found that, in the vicissitudes of 
societies of that species, an actionlcss epilt^e sometimes follows 
the denouement of the plot; that the dead trunk sometimes mmains 
intact after the sap has ceased to run.* May not primitive soefeties 
likewise cumber the ground with their mortal remains f And may 
not all the extant primitive societies, as we see them now, be the 
dead trunks of once living trees, and their static conditiens be 
the epilogues of histories which were dynamic in their day? After 
all, these primitive societies cannot have been in moticnless exis¬ 
tence from eternity- This species of sodciies must have come into 
existence once upon a time; and we know that, after it had been 
brought into existence through the adoption of a gregarious way of 
life by a certain spcdcs of animal, this animal underwent—under 
the aegis of the primitive sodal environment which it had created 
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for itself—the mutation from Sub-Man into Man- Here we catch 
glimpses of a history of primitive societies which must have been as 
d}7)amic in its movements and has certainly been as momentous in 
its consequences as that hiacory of civilizations which is sometimes 
asserted to be the only history worthy of the name. 

Thus the desffiption of primitive sodeties as ‘peoples that have 
no history*,proves to be a misnomer—our actual inability to study 
their history being due, not to some intrinsic quality of their nature, 
but to the external and accidental fact that thdr histories have left 
no records, or at any rate none that are at present accessible to us.^ 
Yet the fact remains that these primitive societies are admittedly 
susceptible of comparative study as far as we know them. What 
warrant is there for assuming that the same method of study could 
not be extended to their past histories if ever the missing records 
were to come into our hands f And, on this analog, what warrant 
is there for assuming that the histories of dviJizations—which 
happen to have left records that are sometimes equated with 
‘Bfistory* par could not be studied comparatively 

likewise? 

Seeing that so many diHerent manifesutiona of Life do prove 
to be susceptible of comparative study, at least in certain respects, 
the onua of proof surely lies with those who assert that the Tacts’ 
and ‘events’ in the histories of one particular manifestation of 
XJfe—the spedes of societies called dvilizations—are exceptions 
to the preva£iDg rule in being incomparable not merely in some 
respects but in all respects whatsoever. A pripri, the implied 
abnormality of dvilizations appears improbable. Moreover, if we 
make an empirical investigation into the facts of human life as 
manifested in dvilizations, we actually come across an element of 
regularity and recurrence, that is to say an aspect to which 
the comparative method of study can be applied. This dement is 
particularly prominent at the present time in the life of that 
civilization o^ which we ourselves happen to be members. While 
our Western blstoriana are disputing the possibihty of making a 
comparative study of historical facts, our Western men of business 
are ^ the time making their living out of a comparative study of 
the frets of life around them. TTie perfect example of su^ a 
comparative study for practical ends is the collection and analysis 
of the atatistics on which the business transactions of Insurance 
companies are based; and some such study, in whidi statistics axe 
collected and averages are taken for the purpose of making fore¬ 
casts, is at the basis of almost all profitable business enterprises in 
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the Western World nowadays. Now if, in practice, a comparative 
study of the facts of life in a civilization is bdng made with such 
effect that business transactions based on it yield profit,, while 
business transactions that neglect to make it are apt to result in 
loss, this is surely conclusive aod indeed superabundant proof that 
a comparative study of such ^cts is theoretically possible. Thus 
Western business men step in where Western scholars fear to tread; 
and in this adventure, at any rate, we need not hesitate to follow 
the lead of our latter-day masters. 

We will begin forthwith, at the natural starting-point, by 
attempting a comparative study of the histories of civilizations in 
their geneses. 





II 

THE GENESES OF CIVILIZATIONS 


A. THE PROBLEM OF THE GENESES OF 
CIVILIZATIONS 

H aving satisfied ourselves that societies of the species called 
civilizations are intrinsically comparable with one another, and 
having decided to attempt a comparative study of the twency-one 
representatives of the species which we find at our command, we 
may now start our inquiry, at the natural starting-point, con¬ 
sidering how dviJisatiorts come into existence, or, in subjective 
terms, how they emerge above the bwer limit of our mental field of 
vision. In this inquiry, we must take account of the different modes 
in which they emerge; and if we attempt to give some general 
description and explanation of the phenomenon, it must be such 
as to cover all the modes of emergence which we have observed. 

When we were identifying representatives of the spedes,' our 
explorations revealed certain features in the backgrounds of civili¬ 
zations which first served us as landmarks for a survey of the 
historical landscape and afterwards enabled us to make a prqviaional 
classification of the specimens which we had identified. This classi¬ 
fication was determined by two criteria. 

Our primary criterion was the origin of a sode^s religion; our 
secondary criterion was the original range of its geographical 
habitat, On the religious criterion, we clarified our ewen^-one 
civilisations into five groups: first, civilizations which carried on 
the traditions of earlier civilisations by taking over the religions 
of these earlier civilizations* dominant minorities; second, civiliM- 
tions which ‘affiliated’ themselves to earlier dvilizations by growing 
up within chrysalides constituted by churches which had been 
created by these earlier civilizations* internal proletariats, Such 
‘affiliated’ civilizations feQ into two sub-groups; one in which the 
germs out of which the dirysalis-churAes had been created by 
the internal proletariats of the ‘apparented’ societies had been indi¬ 
genous to these ‘apparented* societies, and another in which those 
germs bad been alien from them. The fourth group consisted of 
civilizations which were related to earlier dvilizations by Ae Iwser 
tie of having derived their religions from these earlier dvilizations 
external proletariats. In the fifth place, we found civilizations 
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which, 80 far M wfi could sec, were not related to any earlier 
civilizations by any tic, however tenuous. 

On the geographical criterion, we class i fied our twenty-one 
civilizations into four groups: first, dvilbsations whose original 
home lay wholly within the original home of some earlier civili2a> 
cion: second, dviJizations whose ordinal home lay whoUy within 
the widest range which some earlier civilization had eventually 
attained, but not wholly within the area whieh that earlier civiliza> 
tion had occupied onginaily; third, civilizations whose original 
home lay partly within the widest range which an earlier clviliza* 
tion had eventually attained, but also partly outside it, on virgin 
soil; fourth, dvlli^dons whose original home lay on virgin soil 
altogether. 

By combining the results of these two systems of classification, 
we were able to arrange our twenty*one civilizations in a continuous 
series and to discern what the termini of this series were. At die 
one tfttremjcy we found societies which were so closely attached to 
certain earlier civilizations that we speculated whether we ought not 
to regard them as these earlier civilizations’ ‘dead trunks’ (and their 
histories as epilogues to these earlier civilizations’ histories) rather 
than as distinct and separate civilizations in their own rights. At 
the other extremity we found societies which appeared to have 
emerged in complete Independence, without there being any traces 
of earlier civilizations in their backgrounds. In making a compara> 
live study of the geneses of dvilizations, we have to take all these 
various modes of emcigence into consideration. 

It is evident that the problem becomes more acute as we travel 
down the aeries. In the case of those societies whose distinct and 
separate existence is in doubt, it is possible that we may be relieved 
of the task of explaining their geneses by finding that they are 
merely survivals of earlier civilizations which have lost their 
vitalii^ without having been r^uvenated by a second birth. In the 
case of those societies which show no traces of earlier civilizations 
in their backgrounds, we start with no clue to indicate how their 
geneses have occurred. 

We may observe that the societies of this latter class—which we 
may cal! the 'unrelated* civillzadons, in order to distinguish them 
from all those that are related to earlier dvilizations in any manner 
and degree—are in a minority of six out of twenty-one' and belong 
chronologically to the infancy of the species. Of course, hyp^ 
t/uH, they inchide every dvilization that stands at the head of any 

* aixar* ia« EcyptiM, Andao. Sumaric,MinMO, Siiue, tad eivniiaikuvi. 
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genealogical tree representing the relations between civilizations 
in the Time-dimension; but when we turn from relative to absolute 
dates, we observe further that no 'unrelated* civilization has 
emerged in the Old World within the last three» or in tiie New 
World (so frr as we know) within the last two, of the six millennia 
during which the specUa has been in existence up to date.' On 
the other hand» we observe that no less than eight delated* civiliza¬ 
tions have emerged in the Old World, and two in the New World, 
within the three and the two millennia within which there have 
been no fresh emergences of 'unrelated* civiUzationa in the Old and 
in the New World respectively.* These chronological observations 
can be tabulated as on the following page,) 

From this table it would appear that, both in the Old World and 
in the New, the mode of emergence of the ‘unrelated* civilizations 
—that is, the mode, whatever it was, in which civilizations of the 
first generation emerged ts —became obsolete almost as 

soon as certain of these civilizations had brought an altemative 
mode of emergence into operation through their own vicissitt^es. 
In these 'unrelated’ civilizarions’ break-d^ns and disintegrations, 
the earliest of the ‘related’ civilisations took their rise; and, under 
the conditions of our day, when the whole World has become 
emmeshed in the net of our Western Civilizadon, it is still quite 
possible to imagine this Western Civilization itself breaking down 
an d disintegrating in its turn, but hardly posable any longer to 
imagine new dvilizauoas emerging without their being related 
to the antecedent Western Civilization in some degree. In other 
words, the possibiliry of ‘unrelated’ civilizations ever emc^g 
again seems now to be definitely excluded by the accompbshed 
fact of the world-wide expansion of our Western Civilization on the 
economic and political planes; and this suggests what may have 
been the reason why the mode of emergence of the 'umdated* 
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civilizations became obsolete in hct more than three thousand 
years ago in the Old World and probably more than two thousand 
years ago in the New World, at dates which in oar age, when the 
species is still young, already seem to belong to its infancy. The 
reason is that the world-We expansion which our. Western 
Civilization has achieved on two planes of sodal life In modem 
times is merely the most conspicuous manifestation up to date of 
a tendency towards expansion which has been displayed in leaser 
measure by all civilizations that have ever come into existence. 
Apparently it is in the nature of civilizations to exert upon Man¬ 
kind beyond their borders certain social influences which may be 
likened metaphorically to the physical pushes and pulls which, in 
scientific terminology, are called radiation and attraction. The 
forces of social radiation and attraction resemble their physi^ 
namesakes in their capacity for exerting effects at immense dis¬ 
tances from their sources, even if only in minute degr«. We can 
obsexre this characteristic of their operation in the activities of the 
dvilizaiions that are alive to-day; and our records show that the 
same powers were possessed and exerted by the earliest representa¬ 
tives of the species. Hence we may infer that, after the first few 
civilizations had emerged, it did not take long (on the time-scale 
of societies of this species) for the whole of Maitod to be affected 
by their existence—consciously or unconsciously, in greats 
measure or less. Weriiy their sound went into all the Earth and 
their words unto the ends of the World’;' and the world-wide 
vibrations, by occupying the entire field of action, may have made 
it impossible for other vibratory movements of the same kind any 
longer to be generated independently at fresh centres in the man¬ 
ner in which these earliest vibrations, which had thus monopolized 
the field, had themselves been generated originally. This would 
explain why all the later vibratory movements that occurred were 
generated in a new way, by derivation. To drop our metaphor, it 
would explain why the mode of cmcigence of the ‘unrelated c^ 
of civilizations became obsolete and the mode of the 'related class 
became the rule. v 

We have seen already* what the latter mode is. Wc have seen 
that, if and when a civilization begins to lose its aeative power, the 
people below its surface and beyond its borders, whom it is all t^ 
time irradiating with its influence and attracting into lU orbit, 
begin to resist assimilation, with the result that the soaety whidi, 
in its age of growth, was a social unity with an ever expanding 
and always indefinite fringe, becomes divided a^nst itself by 
the sharp lines of division between a dominant minority anQ an 
I RonUBft X, iS. * In I. C ft) (a), pp. SS-7. 
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internal and an ©eternal proletariat. The minority, having lost 
the power to influence and attract, seeks instead to impose itself by 
force. The proleuriat, inwardly alienated, remains in, but not of, 
the disintcgratiiig society until the disintegration has gone so far 
that the domioant minority can no longw repress the efforts of the 
proletariat to secede. In the act of secession, at length accomplished, 
a new society is conceived-* 

This, in brief, seetns to be the mode of emerg^ce of the ‘related’ 
civilizations, in so far as we have investigated it yet; but how are 
we to account for the emergence of the ‘unrela^’ civilizations ? 
Ex kypothesi, they did not eme^e through secessions from older 
societies of the same species. We can only suppose that they 
emerged through mutations of societies prcriously beiongii^ to 
the sister species—that is, through mutations of primitive societies 
into civilizations. The supposition is m accord with chronology j 
for we know that the prijiitive species of societies had been in 
existence hundreds of thousands of years before the first civiliza¬ 
tions came into existence. Indeed, we know that primitive 
societies were anterior to Mankind itself, which only became 
human under their aegis.^ The supposition is also in accord with 
what we know about the general trend of Evolution, which normally 
proceeds from the simpler to the more complex. Finally, the 
supposition is virtually forced upon us by the absence ^ any 
alternative possibility; od ydp airi $pv6s rroAot^drov ovS’ 

and if the unrelated civilizations were derived neither 
from ^er civilizations nor from primitive societies, they must 
have originated in fortuitous concourses of non^odal human 
beings-'-funf est absurdtm, since non-social human beings are 
as fobulous as Cyclops or Leviathan. It would be as reasonable to 
revive the fantasia of Mythology and to assert that the first 
dviJizations sprang from the ear£ or dropped from the skies. 

Assuming, then, that the ‘unrelated’ civilizations have emei^ed 
through mutations of primitive societies and the ’related’ civiliza¬ 
tions through secessions from pre-eristenc civilizations, we have to 
explain how and why civilizations have emerged in terms which 
apply to both the modes in which their eroergence comes under 
our observation. 

' W« have am (hat It it aomatunsa an inufsal aod soBKtimea in asternal proletariat 
tyhicb a n«w aociety, in th« clue of 'relaieii' aocieriea, derivea >u hong; aad we have 
left h an open quesDon whether i acoaeo which Cim«« on (he odaUnce of a dootinant 
ouMriry eas be rteaided u a diatsKt nd cepanto aooiety in io own right. (See I.C (ii), 
atovt.) 
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B. THE NATURE OF THE GENESES OF 
CIVILIZATIONS 


TN setting out to inquire how civUizations have emetged, wc have 
i-the choice of startiog either with the mutation of primitive 
societies into ' unrelated’ civilizations or with the emergence of 
‘related* civilizations through secessions of proletariats from pre* 
tidstent civilizations. The second of these modes of emergence has 
actually occurred more frequently than the former already; and we 
have seen reason to believe that the future belongs to it. On the 
other hand, the mutational mode might be expected, on the face of 
it, to involve a greater and therefore more conspicuous char^; so 
that, if we examine this mode Erst, we may hope to find less 
difficulty, from this angle of approach, in obtaining some insight 
into the general nature of the phenomenon which we are studying 
in this place. 

The measure of the mutation of primitive sodeties into civiliza¬ 
tions will be given by the difference between the two species of 
societies now that they exist side by side. Hitherto, we have taken 
this difference for granted. Our next step is to look for the featurea 
in \^ch it resides. 

This difference does not consist in the presence or absence of 
institutions; for we find* that institutions, bring the vehicles of 
the impersonal relations in which aU societies have their exist¬ 
ence, are attributes of the whole genus and therefore common 
properties of the two species. Primitive sodeties have their own 
chvacteristic institutions—the Axoi/ror toifiv/v and his cycle; 
totemism and exogamy; ubus, initiations, and age-classes; segre¬ 
gations of the sexes, at certain stages of life, Id separate communal 
establishments—and some of these institutions are certainly as 
elaborate and perhaps as subtle as those which are characteristic of 
civilisations.^ 

Nor arc dvilizations distinguished from primitive sodeties by the 
Division of Labour; for though in general this play? a more 
Important part in their lives, and its importance tends to increase 
as they grow, we can discern at least the rudiments of the Division 
of Laboiir in the lives of primitive sodeties also. For instance, 
primitive kings, who seem like undifferentiated 'all-round men’ by 
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contrast with the executive heacU of political conununities in 
societies which are in process of dvilizstion, can be seen to be 
specialists when we observe them in their own social environment 
and compare tbem with the rank and file of their tribesmen. 
Primitive magicians and smiths and minstrels are specialbts in the 
same degree.' 

Indeed, the Division of Labour may be a necessary condign of 
the existence of institutions and therefore a generic feature in the 
Jives of societies, since it is difficult to conceive how institutions 
could exist without in some way being embodied in the persons of 
particular human beings who are thus invesud with special social 
functions. In primitive societies these incarnations arc sometimes 
complete—the institutions and their human embodiments being 
absolutely identified with one another in the thoughts and feelmgs 
of those who participate in the social relatioos that are maintained 
by this means. In civilizations there is usually a greater ability to 
distinguish offices from office-holders and perstmalitics from titles 
and uniforms; and there is sometimes a conscious endeavour to 
eliminate the personal factor and to place these essentially 
impersonal relations on an avowedly impcrsoi^ basis. Yet the 
tendency to make institutions incarnate dies hand. In the United 
States, where official titles have been abolished and official uni¬ 
forms reduced to a minimum, the ingrained desire for these out¬ 
ward shows has found non-officUl outlets—for instance, the 
ceremonials of private assoeiations like the Rotarians or the Elks 
or the Knights of Columbus or the Daughters of the American 
Revolution or the Ku-Klux-Klan. In the British Empire, where 
‘the Crown’ has been piously preserved after its powers have been 
transferred to half a dozen parliaments, this medieval incarnation 
of political unity has latterly acquired a new and unforeseen institu¬ 
tional value as the trait d'umon between the States Members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. The relation in which these 
nations stand, and wish to stand, towards one another involves s 
logical antinomy between the parliamentary self-government of 
each State Member and the political unity of the Commonwealth 
as a whole; and hence tbis relation cannot be expressed in the 
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logical tentifi of a constitutional relation between the parliaments 
that have severally inherited the powers once possessed by 'the 
Crown’. On the ocber hand, it can and does find expression in the 
incarnate institution of a personal monarch who ‘reigns but does 
not govern* in each of his dominions. 

Here we see an apparent anachronism acquiring a new value 
in a new age. Yet in every age of every society Institutions depend 
for their maintenance upon the services of specialists in some 
measure; and In that measure these human beings become invested 
with symbolic signihcance and prestige in thdr fellows’ hearts and 
minds. This happens even in spheres of life in which tradition Is 
at a discount. V^le millions of human beings who think of them¬ 
selves as British subjects find their incarnations of the British 
Empire in the King or in the Prince of Wales, other millions who 
think of themselves as American ciiisens End their incarnations 
of 'Americanism’ in Edison or in Henry Ford. For almost all 
Westerners in our generadon> the prowess of the Western Society 
in abstract science Is Incarnated in Einstein, its prowess in applied 
science in Marconi> irs spirit of adventure In Lindbergh, its 
physical skill In its professional athletes, its physical streogth in its 
professional pugilists, its physical beauty in Its film-stars. It is a 
universal condition of social life that the majority of the members 
of any given society should be perpetually extending the narrow 
radius of their personal lives by living vicariously through the 
repreentative activities of a small number of their fellows; and 
the Ehvislon of Labour between this majority and this, minority is 
inherent in the nature of Society itself. 

The complement and antidote to the Division of Labour is 
social imitation or mimesis,> which may be detmed as the acquisi¬ 
tion, through imitation, of social 'assets’—aptitudes or emotions or 
l^cas—which the acquisltors have not originated for themselves, 
and which they might never have come to possess if they had not 
encountered and imiuted other people in whose posaesaion these 
assets were already to be found. Mimesis, coo, is a generic feature 
of social life.* Its operation can be observed both in primitive 
societies and in civiliaations- It operates, however, in different 
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directions in the two species. In primitive societies, as we know 
them, mimesis is directed towards the older generation of the living 
members and towards the dead ancestors who stand, unseen but 
not unfelt, at the back of the living elders, rcmfbrcing their power 
and enhancing their prestige- In a society where mimesis is thus 
directed backward towards the past, custom rules and the society 
remains static. On the other hand, in socieda in proccM of 
dvilisation, mimesis is directed towards creative personalities 
which command a following because they are pioneers on the r^d 
towards the common goal of human endeavours. In a society 
where mimeds is thus directed forward towards the future, ‘the 
cake of custom’* is broken and the Sodciy is in dynamic motion 
along a course of change and growth- 
In this contrast between a dynamic movement and a static con¬ 
dition, we have come at last upon a point of difference between 
civilizations and primitive sodedes; but when we ask ourselves 
whether the difference thus empirically observed is permanent and 
fundamental, we find that the answer is in the negative, 

Wc have noted already that, if we only know of primitive 
sodedes in a static condidon, this is merely an accidental conse¬ 
quence of the fragmentariness of our knowledge.* All our Mata’ 
for the study of primitive societies happen to come fi’om representa¬ 
tive of the species which are in the last phases of their histories; 
but where direct observation fails us,-a train of reasoning informs 
us that there must have been earlier phases in the histories of the 
primitive societies in which these were moving more dynamically 
than any civilizations have ever moved yet, as &r as our knowledge 
goes, Wc have noted» that the primitive societies must be prior to 
Humanity, since Mankind could not have become human except 
in a social environment} and this mutation of Sub-Man into Man, 
which was accomplished, in circumstances of which we have no 
record, under the aegis of primitive societies, was a more profound 
change, a greater step in growth, than any progress which Man 
has yot achieved under the aegis of civilizations.* 

Primitive societies, as we know them by direct observation, may 
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Wvagea tritbein the 6 aed batata of avagee*. (Op, cat., pp. i ia-i 3. Cf, pp, x^$.} 
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b$ likened 10 people lying torpid upon a ledge on a mountain-side, 
with a precipice below and a precipice above; civiliaations may be 
likened to companions of these 'Sleepers of Ephesus* who have 
just risen to their feet and have started to climb on up the face of the 
cliff; while we, for our part, may liken ourselves to observers whose 
held of vision is limit^ to the ledge and to the foot 0/ the upper 
precipice and who have come upon the scene at the moment when 
the different members of the party happen to be in these respective 
postutes and positions. At fist sight we may be inclined to draw 
an absolute distinction between the two groups, acclaiming the 
climbers as athletes and dismissing the recumbent figures as 
paralytics; but on second thoughts we shall find it more prudent to 
suspend judgement.' 

After all, the recumbent figures cannot be paralytics in reality j 
for they cannot have been born on the ledge, and no htiman muscles 
but their own can have hoisted them to this halting-place up the 
Ace of the precipice below. So far from beii^ paralytie, they must 
be seasoned athletes who have successfully scaled the *pitch* bebw 
and are still caking a well-earned rest from their recent labours.* 
On the other band, their companions who are climbing at this 
moment have only just left this same ledge and started to climb the 
face of the precipice above; and, since the ne^t ledge is out of sight, 
we do not know how high or how arduous this next ‘pitch* may be. 
We only know that it is impossible to halt and rest before the next 
ledge, wherever that may lie, is reached. Thus, even if we could 
estimate each present climb^’s strength and skill and nerve and 
courage, we could not judge whether any of them have any prospect 
of gaining the unseen ledge above, which is the goal of chdr 
present endeavours, We can, however, be sure that certain of them 
will never attain it. 

We arc watching here, under a new guise, the same spectacle 
that we watched before when we saw civiliaations in the likeness 
of drivers seeking to pass out through the exit from a one-way 
street.^ We have simply to give this one-way sireet an up-hill 
gradient, and then to steepen the gradient until it become* 

J Tlu* peiot ii mftde Vf PUte in Vu RepuHU (37* »-•). « Uie ck*« of tni 
•iKUb of wbM ■ s«iet7 involm e). In ike^ 

dnottiu D«ncn»e of tm dMloffwo r*M#h out the hn«om«nt» of • *oeiW of U)« pnm»pv« 
ip«e»e*. TTwroupoo, Ckucon eeffipIdiM tbi tb<y b*v« »k«teho<f ■ M^iecy ©f »•>« 
witt • pouibi* nfeiDMCcM of • ftoioui pmmm n a* 

U. in whitb lb* eompenloa* of OSrtMui cumed avo moe by Ci«*. fl m 

u quoted is IJ. O (1), vol u. p. 13, bdow.) Seem** ft«n ceftMrti le ■tudy * 
lovuAou* or frmub MCkry-i.e.. in our t*ne«n«ofy, • 


(oriautiv*) ooeirty »bith tbn ikeiebod •• ib« senuine lype erf «« ' 
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» Oo ihii peHoe «e B*stbot, W.: Phyfia end ^ina. lott 
Kepn P«uD.^. > Ifl 1. C lul) (d), ebovt. 
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precipitous, in order to trawfonn the car-drivers of one simile 
into the climbers of the other. Just as the cars, when once they bad 
entered the street, had no altertiatives except to pass out through 
the exit or to backslide, so the climbers, when once they have 
started on the 'pitch’, have no alternatives except to reach the 
ledge above or to fall j and as we saw many cars backsbdmg OJl they 
were warned off the road, and others till they met with fatal acci¬ 
dents, so we can see many of our climbers already faJlmg-«me to 
thdr death and others to an ^ominious life-in-death on the ledge 
below These others lie side by side with the decomposing corpses 
of thdr companions vsho—feUces opportumtaie mo^’--havc 
escaped the pains of failure through annihilation, and also side by 
side with the recumbent forms of those apparent paralytics who 
have not yet essayed the ‘pitch’ by which these unfor^tts have 
already been defeated. Disqualified from essaying the pitch apm 
and denied the cottp it grict of annihilation, they would he fast 
bound in misery and iron’,* enduring the torments of Promethws 
with the vulture devouring bis liver, if the Gods did not take pity 
on them and grant them insensibility by turning them into 
stone, to weather away, with the lapse of cenWnes, like Niobe on 
the flank of Mount Sipy lus. By the time when we have come on the 
scene, a majority of the climbers on the predpic* above our led^ 
have fallen to meet one or other of the penalties of defeat—petri- 
-faction or annihilation—and there are only a few to be seen still 
working their wsy upwsrd. If we could look down the face of the 
precipice below our ledge to the next ledge beneath, and oanslate 
ourselves back into the age when this lower ‘pilch was the scene 
of action, we should almost certainly discover that the mountamcem 
who have attained our ledge, to rest from their labours before 
essaying the ‘pitch’ next above, arc in a still smaller minority by 
comparison with the unnumbered and unremembered casualties 
which the scaling of that ‘pitch’ likewise cost in its time. 

We have now followed out our simile far enough to have ascer¬ 
tained that the contrast between the static condition of primitive 
societies, as we know them, and the dynamic motion of soaeiies in 
process of civilisation is not a permanent and fundamental point of 
difference, but an accident of the time and place of observauon. 
All the primitive societies which we now observe at rest must on« 
have been in motion; and all societies which have entered upon the 
process of civilization will come to rest sooner or later m one way or 
another. Some may eventually come to rest by attaining (though 
none has attained it yet) the goal of human endeavours: the mura- 
tion of Man into Superman- Others have come to rest already by 

i T*6»rui, ei*P« 45« * 
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relapsing, long before the goal has been attained, to the level of 
primitive humanity from which they have started. The condition 
of these H-devani civilizations which have failed in their endeavours 
is static like the condition of those primitive societies which are 
extant to-day because they have succeeded in iheirs-* tn every 
other respect, there is all the difference between them; and this 
difference—the difference between failure and success—is wholly 
in the primitive societies' favour- The primitive sodetiea, as we 
see them to-day, are static because they arc recuperating from the 
strain of a successful effort to attain the state in which they now 
persist. Their stillness is the stillness not of death but of sleep; and 
even if they may be destined never to awake, they are at least still 
alive. The ci-iwmt civilmtions are static because they have lost 
their lives in an unsuccessful attempt to transcend the state into 
which they have now relapsed. Their stillness is the stillness of 
dead things in decay; and they are dead equally beyond doubt and 
beyond recall, whether they happen to be disintegrating as rapidly 
as a putrefying corpse or as slowly as a rotting tree-trunk or a 
weathering 

We have failed to Snd the immediate object of otir se^cb, a 
permanent and fundamental point of difference between primitive 
soderies and civilisations; but inddentally we ^vc obtained some 
light on the ultimate objective of our present inquiry: the nature 
of the geneses of civilizations. Startii^ with the mutation of pr^- 
tive societies into civilizations, we have found that this consists in a 
transition from a sUtic condition to a dynamic activity; and we 
shall find that the same formula holds good for the alternative in^e 
of emergence of dvilizations through the secession of proletariats 
from the dominant minorities of pre-ezisteni civilization which 
have lost their creative power, Such dominant minorities are 
static by definition; for to say that the creative c^onty of a 
civilization in growth has degenerated or atrophied into me 
dominant minority of a civilization in disintegration w only another 
way of saying that the society in question has relapsed from a 
dynamic activity into a static condition. Against this static 
dition, the secession of a proletariat is a dynamic reacuon; and in 
this light we can sec that, in the secession of a prokunat frem a 
dominant minority, a new civilisation is generated through me 
transition of a society from a static condition to a dj^mm acuvxty, 
just as it is in the mutation which produces a dvilizaaon out of a 

• If w< uKe tS minwiis a th« to» 

vbMb hu oot down. 
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primirive society. The geoeaes of all civiJizationa—^e unrelated 
and the related alike—could be desaibed in a sentence 

written by a Western philosopher-statesman of our age one month 
after the close of the General War of 1914-1S: 

'There is no doubt that Mankind is once more on the move. The 
very foundations have been shaken and loosened, and things are again 
fluid. The tents have been struck, and the great caravan of Humanity is 
once more on the march. 

Can we yet say anything more about the transition from a static 
condition to a dynamic activity in which the genesb of every 
dvilization consists? We know this much more already: thw 
instance of the transition is not unique. When we were studying 
it in our simile of the mounCam-side, we realized that the ledge 
on which we saw the primitive societies ijdng dormant and the ei- 
decant civilisations lying dead, while the s^cties in process of 
civilization were scaling the face of the precipice above, was only 
one ledge in a series, the other terms of which were outside our field 
of vision. All extant primitive societies must have reached our 
ledge from an tinseen ledge below, and all societies in process of 
civilization arc endeavouring to reach an unseen ledge above; and, 
for all we know, the number of other ledges above fiiU and below 
that may be infinite in both directions- The heights that tower 
above us are quite beyond our powers of estimaiion, but we have 
some inkling of the dizzy depths below- We know that we have to 
descend below the ledge from which Sub-man rose to Man in 
order to u.:d the level of the common ancestor of Mankind and the 
anthropoids.* And how many hundreds and thousands of lower 
ledges should we have to leave behind us in our descent if we 
sought to trace the rise of mammals from the lowest vertebrates 
and of vertebrates from the rudimentary forms in which Life itself 
first emerged out of the abyss ? 

Without venturing down that dark descent or even allowing our¬ 
selves to speculate whether the alternating scries of ledge and 
precipice, precipice and ledge, is infinite or finite, we can observe 
that the Utemation between horizontal and perpendicular surfrees 
on the mountain-side repeats itself in a kind of pattern, and that 
the corresponding alternation between a sutic condition and a 
dynamic activity in the energies of the living creatures that are 
seeking to scale the mountain similarly recurs in a kind of rhythm, 
This rhythm has been poyited out by a number of observers, living 

• Smuta. I. C.: The Leagy* ^ NafifiB? A ^nclieal Sytgaiion (Londos 
Hodder and StMiehcon). p. V t > 
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in di£er«nt ag&s of different societies, who aU agree in regarding it 
aa something fundamental in the nature of the Universe. 

It is pointed out, for example, by the contemporary Western 
philosopher-atatesroan whom we have just quoted, General Smuts, 
in an exposition of his philosophy of ‘holism*: 

'Holiam, as its very ides implies, Is a tendency towards ujiicy, a 
blending and ordering of multiple elements into new unities. Prom the 
more or less bom^eneous to the heterogeneous; from heterogeneous 
multiplicity again to greater, more advan^ harmony, to a hai^nioue 
co*operative ordered structural unity; such s formula may serve as a 
rough-and-ready description of the holistic process.'* 

The same rhythm in the Universe is discerned, from his own 
standpoint, by a contemporaiy Western psychologist; 

*In general terms we can that all evolution is from the complex 
to the expressed, from the dl^se to the intense and back agiin to the 
rea^ved. Life la a constant process of focus and expansion. Tlus ia the 
systole and diastole of Time itself, the alternating current that drived 
thi> Universe. From co*conaciousness has been evolved aelf-conscioua 
individuality, and from individuality ought there not to be devebped, 
in the course of evoluooa, a auper-consdousoees, a comiDon self- 
consciousness?’* 

We will take our third quotation from a contemporary Western 
anthropologist, and this at greater length, since this observer’s 
standpoint is almost coincident with ours: 

'Ad avenue of approach to the psychobgy of Primitive Man, may be 
found in the principle of the Quest for Unity which, it appears to us, ia 
fundamental in Human Nawre. It is a Kndencv traceable and pro¬ 
foundly influential through all Man’s chinking and practical life as soon 
as, and wherever, he is recognisably human. Its presence m the mmial 
life of Civilised Man needs no demonstration- Mr. Bosanquet denned 
Reason as “the spirit of toiaJity", and again as “the nisus towards ^c 
whob”. Certainly, the characteristic activity of the mind, from the 
fbrmacioD of a general idea to the great tystem of Philoaophy, from 
the humblest perceptbn to the bws of Saence and the Uniformity of 
Nature itself, from the vaguest conception of spirit to the monistic 
unity of the Supreme Personality of Reli^on, is the endeavour to create 
“wholes'’ in thought, to organise experience into some form or other of 
coherent totality. _ . 

‘It was one of the works of Herbert Spencer’s genius for generahsatjon 
to show that this tendency in Man’s mind is but specular insonce 
of the general course of the evolutbnaty process. This a evident from 
his illustrations of hia famous definition of that process as a passage 
of matter from "an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite, 

• Smuu. J .C.: anS edition a«»d «6 MeewUto), p. h* • 

• Hewd, Ceftld: Tht Aiuni Htataniy (London 19*9. Cape), p- a6o. 
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coh<r«M b«tewwneity"> through a continuous aerie* of "inwgratioos'’ 
and “diffcreniiations”. We shall find these latter tcrroa useful in the 
cxpowdoD of the principle of the Quest for Unity; for we conceive that 
Man’s prwress towards and in dvilisaeion proceeds by a series ctf 
intcmiioos, by the formation of more and more comprehensive and 
vetmore definite wholes, which are linked wither b; succ^ve 
Dirierentiations. What happens a that Man with his unifying tendenCT 
forms a primitive integration, whether in his mental or pracwal life. 
This inteeration, on the emcigence of some new power or idea in Mm, 
is found inadequate, eod is broken through by a differentia^n whi^ 
applies the new power or idea to wider areas of cxpenence. Out ot tte 
more difiercntiaied phenomena and relations thus arrived at, the mind 
with its determined search for unity creates a new integration, krger, 
richer and more organised than the former one- This again is followed 
by a differeotialion; and so the process goes on, Man ever becon^g 
more capable of more comprehensive, higher, and finer integranons 
both of his own inner life and of his outward social telaooos- 

•The transition between the integrations, inseparable from each as 
the trough of the wave from the crests before and after, is made by a 
differentiatioQ, tcsuliing from the pressure of some new neewty, or the 
acquisition of a new power, or whatever change of Man s uioer life or 
outward circumstances compels Ids mind to grasp and organise, by its 
native hunger for unity, a wider range and content of cxpenence. - -. 

•In considering for a little the stage of DilfcrentiaQon, it may be noted 
that its characteristic feature is that an earlier Integration hasten broken 
up and a new one has not yet been formed- It is like the Children of 
Israel, released from Egyptian bondage, in which a «nain unifiobon of 
order and appointed cask was imposed upon them from above by their 
masters, bursting out into the larger and freer life of the wilderness. It 
is to them, however, a life of wandering, more vague, more diffused, Jess 
organised than the more unified existence on the lower plane of slavery, 
upon which, indeed, they are more than inclined to lapse back at times, 
were it not that a higher integration beckons them onward to settlement 
in the Promised Land.. - - Any differentiation m this sense means^t 
a larger range of phenomena and activity is opened to Man tl^ before; 
and for a time they elude the grasp of his mind and of bU pracucal 
endeavour to reduce them to some unity of menial comprehension or 
some form of unified life. He wandcra about in the wi^ new field, 
trying many wrong paths and culs-de-sac, making many false integra¬ 
tions, before his unifying power is sufficiently developed to fonn the 
new and hi g her integration.** 

Looking back to the last generation in the age of Western history 
that immediately preceded our own, we find our rhythm Minted 
out—tliis time io the Justories of civilizations—by a Western 

* wSif p««i (Undon 191?. MUtord), pp. a*- 5 , 

aS, 98^. 
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sociologist, Saint-Simon. Saint-Simon saw these histories as a 
series of alternating ‘o^anic’ and ‘critical* periods:* 

‘La loi du d^veJoppement de ITnimanW . . . nous roontte deux iiata 
dUtincts el altetnatifa de la aodili: I’un que nous tppelons 6tal organi- 
quc oh lous lea fails de I'activild humaine sont classes, priwis, ordonnea 
par une thiorie gtodrale; oh le but de Factioii sodale eat nenem^ 
d^i; I'auire, que nous noramoni I'itat critique»oh toute coounuaion 
de pensie, toute action d'cctsemblc* toute coordination a ccs86, el ^ la 
socwltd ne prtseote plus qu’unc agglomdration d*indi^dus isolia ct 
luttant lea uns cooire les autres- n 

‘Chacon de ces iiata a occupe de« p6nodes de 1 histoire. Un etat 
orsamque pr^cdda I'ire dcs Grecs que I’oo nomine hre philosophique, 
el que nous pridserona avec plus de justesse par le Hire depoque 
criuque. Plus tard, une nouvellc doctrine cst produite. cUe parcoun sea 
diffirentcs phases d’^ahoratioft ei do perfecuonncnient* et 4iabLt enfin 
sa puissance politique sur tout POeddent. La consunition de 1 Egbse 
coiTunencc une nouvelle 4j>oque organique qui s*arT<ie au quu^enw 
Slide, 41'instant oii le# rdormateura donnirent le premier signal de la 
critique continuie jusqu'i nos jours.*... 

‘Quelle eat la destination de I'hominc par rapport a son setnoiaoie, 
□uelle cat sa destination par rapport 4 Vunivers? Tels sent les termtt 
Sfndraux du double problfcme que I'humanitd s’est toujours poei. 
Toute# les dpoques organiques oni hi de# solutions, au moiM provi- 
soirc#. de cea probUmes; mais bieolht le# progti# opdr«is 41 aide de ^ 
solutions c*eat-k-dire 4 i’abri des institutions sociales qm avaient hi 
rdalWe# d’apris dies, le# rendsioit elle#-mfanes Insuffisant^, ct «a 
aWpelaient de nouvellca; les dpoques critiques, moments de dibats, de 
rranaition. venslent alora remolir 1 interviUe 


consequence oougee oe cc uuaic, . 

Tmitca 1« fob que ces granda problime# sociaux ont hi risolus, d y a 
eu ipoque orgamque; toutca les fob qulb soni demeuris sans solutioc, 
il V a eu dpoque critique.... ,. 

‘Dans toute# l« dpoquca d‘une mime natuie, organique ou cntiqtie, 

I tWslk ihi» AnseitamM. he » rwootfe ^ 

Ct4«eea«a«» endqye*. emmt <elmOee snodei diiwWe.c'wtVeBrtfnje.' 
(Ofi, eil., v^. di, p. 113 '} 
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n * j qu€ $oieDt le lieu et le temp*, lee hommes »nt wujouw oecupia, 
It dur^e det prenuires» k 6difier» pendauc It duHe det seconder, k 
ditruire.... 

‘Dana lea preiiuirea, de tout lea pomta de la circorueienee aootle on 
volt ae diriger sympttluquemenc tout let esprits et toua let actea vert 
UQ centre d’affeczicn; lea secoodes, tu contraire, let vieillet 
cro/aoce8» ugntUea dtoa lean vices par dea tentimenta, par des beaoios 
que Ttatique Ueo aocUl p^tvait comprudre^ atuquies par un 
pr^ent qui ne se lie plus tux trtdiuons, et qui oe lea rttudie k aucuQ 
tveniii tombent ep mines de toutes parts 

Leaping, next, from Saint-Simon to Empedoclee (a member of a 
society which it distinct and separate from, though ‘apparented’ 
to, ours), we again find our rhythm pointed out—^is time, in the 
ebb and flow of the Physical Universe—by chit Hellenic man of 
science.^ Empedocles aerributea the changes in the fiice of the 
Universe, of which we are empirically aware, to the alternate ebb 
and flow of two forces which are complementary to one another 
and at the same time antithetical: an integrating force which he 
calls ‘Love’ and a dbintegrating force which he calls ‘Hate’: 

'I will tell of a twofold [rhythm]. In one movement a unity builds 
itself up out of a plurality into sole existence; tn another movement it 
(^integrates, to make a plurality out of a unity.’ . . . This perpetual 
alternation never ceases. lo one movement all things coalesce into a 
unity in 1/Ove; in another movement they all disperse apart in the 
enmity of Strife. Thus, inasmuch as a unity has leamt to grow out of a 
plurabty and then, through the dislncegratbn of this unity, a plurality 
arises again, they have a beg:inning and their existence is not eternal. 
Yet, in virtue of that perpet^ never-ceasing alternation, they are also 
everlasting—immovable in tbeir cycle.* ... As it was aforetime, so it 
will be; nor ever. 1 trow, will Infinite Time be emptied of these two.*.., 
[We see Love expelled from the Universe by Soife.l But as soon as 
great Strife bos waxed fat upon the members [of the Universe] and has 
sprung CO the place of honour in the fullness of the time which baa been 
struck out for them, by a broad catb, to fulfil turn and turn about,* 
[Strife begina to recede and Love to advance again. In this reverse 
movement J when Strife has touched the bottommost depth of the eddy 
aod Love has penetrated to the centre of the vortex, t£en in Love all 

I Bknre; 'B«po»W«ri <le h Doetrtne Seini-SimonMonc'. ie it et 

vel. th (Puis iStt. L*rous\ pp. $S-?, •??. >05. 

* 'Dw iborvu^ly •dcntific parurt «f (hvvsht i> •onucamei ovnlookcd, 

pirtly b«c«ttfe ei rne bnlliuiM ef the inaBety in which be «OA*ev« ideas whwb eeuld 
noi he acoMasfld et all except thfousb some kind «i avmbeliim. and panly beceuie, like 
Eramul Dvrwin end LwerTeva, M haa ehMan to expostnd hia a^em of Noeurtl 
Science m vote and haa emplered a traditional and higoly mannered iryle whteh vraa 
ori(inilW eraated for dealing with wholly different lubjecta a&d can only Iw praaaed Into 
the aemeo of Phyelcal Science by • law Referee. 

i EmpeOeelea, Pragment ij. II. i-a. (Thia and the follewing reCerancea are (o Diehia, 
H. r fifagmefiu Jir VtneiroeiJur. vel 1 : ^Cmpedoklea.) 
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tbinn coalesce into a sole unity—not abruptly, but spontaneously 
cooung into integration from different quarters. I^rom this mixing ficw 
uuiumerable fai^Ues of mortal creatures. Yet many things remain 
unmixed in the isterstices between those that are mingling—namely, 
all things that Strife still holds back in suspension. For Sme has not 
made a complete and blameless withdrawal to the uttermost limits of the 
drcle,' but has partially continued to Inhere while partially withdrawing 
fiota the members [of the Universe]. As fast as Strife accomplished 
each stage of his retreat, blameless Love followed him up in her gentle 
divine onset; and swiftly there grew into mortal things what before bad 
kamt to be immortal, and there became fused what bad formerly b^ 
separate: they made ^e alternation in their courses. From this mixing 
flow innumerable families of mortal creamrea, manifold In their slruo 
tures, a wonder to behold.’... [But Love only completes her cone^est 
in order to be expelled from die Universe in her turn once more.] This 
is manif«t in the members of the human body. In one movement they 
coalesce into a unity^—all the limbs that have been embodied in the 
hey*day of lusty Ufe; and then in another movement they are dismem¬ 
bered by the evil forces of Strife and are tossed about, each by itself, in 
the surf where the sea of life breaks on Life's shore. So U it bkewise 
with plants, and with lish that dwell In the waters, and with beasts that 
lurk in the mountabs, and with birds that plunge on the wing.’^ 

Tlie two alternating forces or phases in the rhythm of the 
Universe which Empedocles calls Love and Hate have also been 
detected—quite independently of the movement of Hellenic 
thought—by observers in the Sinic World, who have named them 
Yin and Yang.* The nucleus of the Sinic character which stands 
for Yin seems to represent dark coiling clouds overshadowing the 
Sun, while the nucleus of the character which stan<^ for Yang 
seems to represent the unclouded Sun-disk emitting its rays. In 
the original eveiy-day usage, Yin appears to have signified the side 
of a mountain or a valley which is in the shadow, and Yang the 
side which U in the sunshine.* Sinic philosophers conceived 
Yin and Yang as two different kinds of matter. As substances, Yin 
symbolised water and Yang fire,* As phases of the Universe, they 
symbolised the seasons; a^ the regular annual alternation of the 


i Pietuimbly 'circle* fieM mnae *iphere'. eince Empcdodei, like »ofne Western rnn et 
scienes of our genentin, eopcsives of the Vnivene u e Auto apbsra, thMfn there ii fW 
o^deiKc thM Mah«rea their further coAcepdon of dusiuiiteipbereM beioswiMunoM. 

« ^Sn^lo! The only othefnkveni pwiMe of 6inp«<tedef* poem ihsi •ufviyes 

it Fm^ent •hieh daMribes tbe rhythm m ideoUcel terms (by r«p«scm«, vcrUum. 
«. 7-1} of Fmament 17) epiopgs of *• production of crsocure* U»ougPtt* 
rbydunKol oltenuona intorMtioo of the Four Keeittctt. -.. a . j v.s.^ 
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seasons suggested the Sinic conception of how Yin and Yang arc 
related to one another. Each in tuna comes into the ascendant at 
the other’s expense; yet even at the high tide of its expansion 
it never quite submerges the other, so that, when its dde ebbs, as it 
always does after reaching high-water mark, there is sdJl a nucleus 
of the other element left free to expand, as its perpetual rival and 
partner contracts, until it arrives in due course at the opposite 
turning-point where the whole movement begins all over again.* 

This Sinic conception of Yin and Yang was taken up and was 
worked out systematically in metaphysical temu* by the thmkers 
of the Far Eastern Society (the civiliaiion ‘affiliated’ to the Sinic) 
at the intellectual renaissance which occurred in the age of the 
Sung Dynasty. According to the philosopher Shao Yung {viwbat 
A.D. 10! I “77), at the beginning of motioD Yang is produced, at 
its close, Yin; at the beginning of rest the soft is created, at its end, 
the hard; rest and motion. Yin and Yang, softness and hardn^ 
coniinually alternate and foDow one another. According to the 
five Neo-Confucian philo8opher8(«rw^<i«tA.o. 1017-1200), whose 
thought was summed up by the last and greatest of the five, Chu 
Hsi (viwhat a.d. 1131-1200), tbe Yin-Yang rhythm u like the 
rhythmic movement of the lungs in breathing;* Yin and Yang arc 
contraction and expansion; ‘Yang emits and Yin transforms ; it is 
rate to find cither in a pure state, and eadi brims over into 
other ;* they are not materbl substances but abstract comlatea Crf 
the movement of the fundamental principle of the Universe, Li, 
which ‘rests on Yin and Yang as a rider sits his horse’.* 

‘The Absolute (T'ai-chi) moves and engenders Yang. The movemeot 
having reached its climax, rest ensues. From rest springs Yin; and when 
resl has reached io utmost limit, again roovemeni follows. So we have 
alternately now loovemcBt, oow rest. They together form the basis from 
which by separation grow Yin and Yang, so that these are the two modes, 

The conception, in its final form, is expounded by a gifted 
Western student of Sinic and Far Eastern thought as follows: 

'The Ultimate PrincipU has operated from all eternity, and now 
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THE NATURE OF THE GENESES OF CIVILIZATIONS *©3 
ceadel<9sly operates, by a dynamical process m virme of which Animats 
and Inanimate Nature has existed from all eternity. This process is 
represented as pulsative, as a succession of active expansive snd pas&ve 
jDteosive states^ which succession, as already indicated, never bad a 
beginning. The Ultimate Principle, in iu active expansive operation, 
constitutes and produces the Yang or Positive Essence: in its passive 
intensive qperatiCQ It constitutes and produces the Yin or Negative 
Essence, ^^en the active expansive phase of the process has reached its 
extreme limit, the operation becomes passive and Intensive; and when 
the passive inteosivc phase has reached its extrerne limit, the operation 
again becomes active and expansive: each phase roots in the other in the 
course of a sort of subjective vibration or twofold expansive and inten¬ 
sive action, which is, however, no motion in space. Not only did all 
material and mental existence of which we are cognisant originate by the 
process described—if we may speak of the origination of that which has 
existed from eternity—but all existences do now subsist in virtue of the 
same process, operating in ceaseless repetition.'’ 

Of the various symbols in which different observers in different 
societie have expressed the alterDadon between a static corwdition 
and a dynamic activity in the rhythm of the Universe, Yin and 
Yang arc the most apt, because they convey the measure of the 
rhythm direct and not through some metaphor derived from 
psychology or mechanics or mathematics. We wlQ therefore use 
these Far Eastern symbols in this Study henceforward; and we 
shall find that this notation lends itself readily to the music of other 
uvilisations. In the Magnifveit we shaQ hear Yin’s song of joy at 
passing over into Yang: 

My soul doth tnagoify the Lord, and my spirit hath r^oiced in God 
my Saviour; 

For he hath regarded the lowliness of his handmaiden. 

In the dorus Mysticus which is the culmination of the Second 
Pan of Faust we shall hear Yaog^s song of joy at passing back 
again, when his race is run, into Yin: 

Alles verpc^liche 
lat Qur ein Gltichols; 

Das Unzu^gliche, 

Hierwifd’a Eedgnis; 

Das Unbeschreibliche, 

Hier let’s getan; 

Das ewig-Weibliche 
Zieht uns hinan.* 
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204 TKS NATURE OF THE GENESES OF CIVILIZATIONS 
la the self-revelfldon of the Spirit of the Earth to the scholar 
who evokes this mighty power by the vehemence of ha mentU 
strife, we shall hear the very beat of the alternating rhythm itseU: 
In Lebensfluten, im Tatenatunn 
Wall’ ich auf ucd ab, 

Webe hat und her I 
Ceburt uod Grab 
Ein ewigcs Meer, 

Ein wei^elnd Weben, 

Kn gliihend 1-eben, 

So schaff ich am aausenden Webswhi der Zeit 
Und wirke der Gottbdt lebendigea Klcid.‘ 

I Faat, U. 


C. THE CAUSE OF THE GENESES OF 
CIVILIZATIONS 

I. A POSSIBLE NEGATIVE FACTOR: VIS WERTIAB 

W E have now ascertained the nature of Che geneaea of dvlliza- 
dons. They are particular beats of a general rhythmical 
pulsation which runs all through the Universe. Evidently this is 
as ^ as we can go in understanding how the geneses of dviliza* 
tions occur. In this quest we have rttched the Pillars of Hercules; 
TO 8’ /on ao^ts djSoTOv Kia6^is. ov viv wwcs etrfv.^ 

Yet we may still inquire why the geneses of civilizations have 
occurred when they have. Why did they not begin to occur until 
less than 6,000 years ago, when Man, after his ascent from Sub- 
Man, had been lying torpid on the level of Primitive Humanity for 
some 300,000 years? And if Man was content with his primidye 
condition so long, what has moved him, during these last six 
thousand years, to make a sc<^e of dynamic effoi^ to rise above 
himself and ascend to the level of Supennan? 

A negative factor which may account for the long pause on the 
primitive level, before the first attempts at civilization were made, 
is vU inertiae. The effea of this fector is well described by that con¬ 
temporary Western anthropologist whom we have alr^y quMed* 
apropos of Yin and Yang, or, as he calls them, ‘integrations* 
and 'differentiations*: 

‘The integrations... might with some truth ^ called resting-places, 
en<ampments, on [Man’s] nomadic march. For io the wlutionof Mm, 
IS in that of every other living thing, there are action and reaction 
between Inertia and Variability. Throughout all the range of I^e, 
resting is easier than movement: there is economy of energy, which, 
other things being equal, makes for survival. Hence the tenden^ of 
organisms to remain in an integration which '‘works well”, that is, in 
which there is more or less perfect equilibrium between the living 
creature and conditions of ita survrvaJ. So long as the adaptation of 
the organism to Its surroundings is maiotsloed, it may continue to exist 
unchanged for whole geologi^ periods. This accounts for the per¬ 
sistence down to the present age of archaic forms of life, like Penpatus, 
aloiost an intermediate form between Inaect and wocm, Amphiox^, a 
very primitive vertebrate, and the Mersupiala. In like manner, Man 
oiay remain witbln a certain integration of hb life for immwise ages, 
provided the adapuion of hie needs and powers to ti« environment 
continues substantially the same and no dilterentiation in bis own hfe, 
or in that of his fellows, or in the external conditions of exbtence, calls 

> Piodar** Third Olympiia Ode, * On pp. tor*®, 
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for a MW effort to secure survival or for an advance to a further sUgc in 
his development- Thus he renwina for an enomwus penod at 
PaUeoUthJe stage of culture, as regards his tools and weapons-^no doubt 
because these unpolished flints are sufficient to ensure his survival 
against the natural conditiona which threaten his existence, against the 
rompetbg animals, and the members of his own species who are no 
better armed or equipped than be.'* 

Our anthropologist calls this Yin-phase, in which Mankind was 
resting on the level of Priitiitive Humanity, ‘the Integration of 
Custom’, while he gives the name 'Integration of Instinct to the 
preceding Yin-phase, in which Sub-Man was resting on his lower 
ledge before he embarked on his ultimately successful endeavour 
to achieve humanity.’ 

‘The Integration of Custom, it« vital to observe, recovers much of the 
static nature and stability of the instinctive stage and of the IntegTauon 
of Instinct, and thus re^ differentiation to a remarkable degree, in 
virtue of its adapttaon to immense variadons of the enviroftment—m 
other words, in virtue of iu power of survival without the necessity of 
new departures. The stability and resistance to diffcrtnliaiion or change 
on the part of this IntegratioD are so great that it retains a vast pomon of 
uncivilised Mankind at the cultural stage of Tribal Custom through 
countless gcoeratioDS, and but for the irruption of aviUsed influences 
and conditions would, and in many cases does, keep these people m a 
sute of arrested development, resembling diose primeval fo^ns ol 
animal and plant life which survive down to the present age. 1 he 
Integration of Custom U, however, broken through at last by ineviuble 
differentiations... 

In detail, this observer describes the effect of vis intrUcu, as 
operative in the customs of primitive societies, in the following 
terms: 

‘The strength of Custom, the custom of the tribe, lies... in its adsp* 
tation to a stage of mental development in which the effort of action la 
preferred to the more exacting effort of thouj^t,especially if coordinaGve 
and prolonged. Its powerful appeal consists in its evasion, by practical 
soluuoQS 0?life’s problems, of the strain which reflection imposes upon 
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A POSSIBLE NEGATIVE FACTOR: VIS ISBRTIAB a©? 
the ill* developed co-ordinative powers of the savage brain. The result 
is the formation of a system of belief and practice which so dominates a 
grear portion of Mankind in all ages down to the present, and la, in Its 
own way, so deeply unified, that it deserves to be called the Integntion 
of Custom. ... Its supreme disadvantage is thst the mental ^ort to 
break through tribal traditions and sge-bog practices is as difficult as 
for the individual to conquer ingrained personal habits, and indeed 
much more so; for the collective consciousness io the primitive state, 
and even beyond it, with the sodal insdneta in the heart of it like the 
iron in reinforced coru:rete, is extremely resistant to alteration. The 
tendency to rest in what has proved safe is stronger by far than the 
adventurous impulse to launch out upon the new and the unknown. 
This accounts for the innumerable culs-de'Sac in the history of the 
race, the stagnation in which so many tribes remain for long periods. 
Self-preservation acems all on the side of inertia. . -. This Integration 
of Custom, Man's next and prolonged resting-place after the Iniegra- 
lion of Instinct, is an illustration of the difficulty of maintaining the 
erect posture of the misui, and of the tendency to relapse to various 
fortns of rest from mental strain and fotigue, which are characteristic 
of Primitive 

Vis hmtiat, thus entrenched in Custom, accounts well enough 
for Man’s pause on the level of Primitive Humanity for something 
like 300,000 years; but why is it that, within the Ust 6,000 years, 
certain members of the Human Race, in certain sodeties, have so 
far overcome their inertia as to pass out of this Yin-stale into a 
new fit of Yang-activity ? The more weight we attach to w 
inertuu as a negative retarding factor, the greater the momentum 
which we must ascribe to the positive factor, whatever it may be, 
which has set human life in motion a^in by its impetus- This 
unknown quantity must be the next object of our research. 

II. POSSIBLE POSITIVE FACTORS 

(a) RACE AND ENVIRONMENT 

I. Rase 

The Race Theory and Race FeeBig 
We are now in search of the positive foctor which, within the 
last 6,000 years, has shaken part of Mankind out of the Yin-state 
which we may call the 'Integration of Custom’ into a Yang- 
activity which we may call ‘the Differentiation of Civilisation*. 
There are several alternative directions in which this positive 
haoT may be looked for. It may be sought in some special quality 
in the human beings who have made this particular transition from 

W.: Pfyiia «7id Fotiaet, toth 
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so8 THE CAUSE OF THE GENESES OF CIVILIZATIONS 
Yio to Yang on the twcnty-one occasions of which we have know¬ 
ledge; or it may be sought in some special feature m the environ- 
menU in which the transition has taken place; or again it may be 
sought in some interaction between the microcosm and the macro¬ 
cosm, in some prowess of the Race when confronted with some 
challenge from the Environment, Let us explore these alternatives 
one bygone. Let us consider first the factor of Race, and second 
the factor of Environment, each in and by itself. If neither factor 
appears capable, in isolation, of generating the mornenmm for 
wmch, €x we have to account, then we must find our 

unknown quantity in some product of the two factors, if we are to 
find it at all- It may be that, when they interact under certain 
conditions, they produce effects which do not follow from their 
action under other conditions cither separately or together—as air 
and petrol vapour, when mixed in a carburettor and introduced into 
a combustion chsmber, produce explosions powerful enough to 
drive the engine of a motor-car, though ^ air in the atmosphere 
and the petrol in the petrol-tank remain inert. 

Race is the term used to denote some distinctive innate quality 
in any genus or species or other class or group of living creatures. 
The racial elements which concern us here are dis^ctive psychic 
or spiritual qualities, possibly innate in certain societies of human 
beings, which may prove to be the positive factor impelling these 
societies towards civilization. Psychology, however, and particu¬ 
larly Social Psychology, is a study which is still in its infancy; and 
all discussions of Race, up to date, in which Race is cowidcred 
from our point of view, depend on the postulate t^t there is a per¬ 
manent and precise correlation between hypothetical racial 
teristics of a psychic order in human beings and the raiual 
racterUcics whii arc manifest in our human bodily physique, pie 
distinctive marks of Physical Race leap to the eye—even when 
the eye is untrained and the distinctions am subtle and minute. 
This’gcncral human sensitiveness to Race, in the physical aspect 
of Human Nature, may be an excrescence from the sexual faculty— 
though this su^estion is rather discredited by the fact that, wiihm 
the Stnui Homa^ there are no differences of Physical Race which 
have the sexual effect of making cross-union sterile. Whatever 
the explanation of our sensitiveness to Physical Race may be, its 
undoubted existence as an element in our consciousness is apt to 
produce two intellccrual consequences which are fertile in errors. 
It makes us assume that a phenomenon of which our perceptions 
are so acute must be proportionately plain to our understandings, 
whereas our scientific knowledge about Race in its physical aspect 
is really not appreriably greater than our knowledge about Race in 
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Its psychic aspect. In the second p!ace» we are led into taking for 
granted—without proof and eren without prcsxunpiive evidence— 
the postulate of a correlation between Physical Race and Psychical 
Race which we have mentioned just above. Before nuking these 
hazardous intellecmal leaps in the dark, we seldom pause to reflect 
that we are setting out to explain one unknown quantity in tenns of 
another.* 

In the Western World of our day, ‘racial’ explanations of social 
phenomena are much in vogue. Racial differences of human 
physique> regarded as immutable in themselves and as bearing 
witness to likewise immutable racial differences in the human 
psyche, are supposed to account for the differences which we 
observe emplricdly between the fortunes and achievements of 
diffwent human societies. These 'racial theories*, which always 
start from the two assumptions to which we have drawn attention, 
are striking examples of one social phenomenon which we have 
now learnt to discount: to wit, the inffuence of social environment 
on historical study. 

Hie belief that difference of Physical Race are immutable is not 
peculiar to our age of our society. The rhetorical question: 'Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots?’* anticU 
pates, in poetic imagery, the modem Western racialist’s travesty of 
the modem Western biologist’s proposition that acquired charac¬ 
teristics are not cransmissible'-and the doctrine Is not the more 
securely established for being formulated in prose. The preset 
vogue of racialism in the West, bowe^^e^, has r^Iy little to do with 
current scientific hypotheses. A prejudice so strong as this cannot 
be accounted for by a cause so rational. Modem Western raaal 
prejudice is not so much a distortion of Western scientific thought 
as a pseudo-intellectual reflection of Western race-feeling; and this 
feeling, as we see it in our time, is a consequence of the expansion 
of our Western Civilization over the face of the Earth since the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century of our era. 

The feeling has been aroused by contact, often under untoward 
conditions, between societies whose members happen to stand at 
opposite extremes of the range of variety in Physical Race which 
is to be found in the GtnusHmo. Our Western Civilizauon hap¬ 
pens to have emerged and developed among peoples in Western 
Europe who belong, In their physique, to certain varieties of 'the 
White Race’ which our ethnologists have labelled ‘Caucasian*. In 
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exploring the whole surface of the planet, these White W«temers 
have come across representatives ot all the other physical races of 
Mankind; and in most of the permanent settlements which they 
have made, beyond the narrow borders of West^ Eur<^e, over^. 
they have come to live intermingled geographicaJly with membere 
of one or more of these ocher races: in America, South Aftica, and 
East Africa with African negroes; in the two latter region? with 
representatives of the dark-skinned races of India, as well; in 
Australia with the altogether primitive ‘BUckfellow ; in New 
Zeabnd with the Polynesian Maoris; and in all parts of Australasia, 
as well as along the Pacific coast of North America, with represenU- 
lives of the so-caUed Yellow Race from China and Japan. 

In all these countries overseas where Whale people from western 
Europe have settled cheek by jowl with representative d other 
races; there are three elements in the siluaUon which ^iween 
them go far towards accounting for the strength and viru^« ot 
West^ race-feeling in our time. First, the White people have 
established an ascendancy over the people of other races with whem 
they have come to share their new homes. Secondly, these White 
masters have almost everywhere abused their power m some yny 
and in some degree. Thirdly, they are haunted by a perpetwl fear 
that some day tbc positions may be reversed; that by w«ght or 
superior numbers or by more successful adaptation to the lo^ 
climate or by ability to survive on a lower level of subsistence or by 
readiness to do harder phy^cal or intellectual work, the Man oi 
Cobur may eventually bring the White Man’s ascendancy to an 
end and perhaps even esublish an ascendancy of his own over the 
White Man, The‘first shall be last, and the last first’ ;• and, if ever 
this comes to pass, the White Man’s children must expect to have 
the sins of their fathers vi^ted on their heads, for, in the con¬ 
sciousness of ‘under-dog’, the past is ever present. These con- 
siderations enter into the race-feeling of Western settlers ovttseas; 
and it is the feeling of these frontiersmen on the subject of Race 
that determines the feeling of our Western Society as a whole.» 
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Thf Protestant Background of our Modem Western Rac&’feelin^ 

The race-feeling whidi is thus aroused in our Wcatem Society 
by the present situation and temper of our settlers overseas also 
springs naturally from the religious back^und of those Western 
people who are of the Protestant persuasion.* 

In our W«tem history, the Protestant movement started 
immediately before the movement of overseas settlement; and, in 
the eighteenth oentury of our era, the cornpeiition between the 
peoples of Western Europe for the command of the overseas world 
ended in the victory of the English-speaking Protestants, who 
secured for themselves the lion's ^re of those overseas countries, 
inhabited by primitive peoples, that were suitable for settlement 
by Europeans, as well as the lion’s share of the countries inhabited 
by adherents of the living non-Westem civilizations who were 
incapable at the time of resisting Western conqueatand domination. 
Tlie outcome of die Seven Years’ War decided that the whole of 
North America, from the Arctic Circle to the Rio Grande, should 
be populated by new nations of Europe^ origin whose cultural 
background was the Western Civilization in its English Protestant 
version, and that a Government instituted by English Protestants 
arwi informed with their ideas should become j^mount over the 
whole of Continental India. Thus the race-feeling engendered by 
the English Protestant version of our Western culture ^came the 
detennining factor in the development of race-feeling in our 
Western Society as a whole, 

This has been s misfortune for Mankind, for the Protestant 
temper and attitude and conduct in regard to Race, as in many 
other viul issues, is inspired largely by the Old Testament; and in 
matters of Race the promptings of this old-feshioncd Syriac oracle 
are very clear and very savageThe 'Bible Christian’ of European 
origin and race who has settled among peoples of non-European 
race overseas has inevitably identified himself with Israel ob^ing 
the will of Jehovah and doing the Lord’s work by taking possession 
of the Promised I^nd, while he has identified the non-Europeans 
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who have crowed his path with the Canaanit« whom the Lord has 
delivered into the hand of his Chosen People to be destroyed or 
subjugated.* Under this inspiration, the English-speaking Pro- 
twin* settlers in the New World exterminated the North Ammcan 
Indian, as well as the bison, from coast to coast of the Continent, 
whereas the Spanish Catholics only exterminated the Indian in the 
Caribbean Islands and were content, on the Continent, to step into 
the shoes of the Aztecs and the Incas—sparing the conquered in 
order to rule them as subject populations, converting their subjects 
to their own religion, and inter-breeding with their converts.* 

Again, the l^lish Protestants took up the trade in negro slaves 
from Africa to the New World and afterwards obtained the mono¬ 
poly of this trade as one of the perquisites in the Peace Settlement 
at Utrecht (a.d. 1713). The Spanish and Portuguwe Catholic 
settlers bought the human merchandise which the Protestant slave- 
traders offered them; but the Spanish and Portuguese Empires 
and the ‘successor-states* which eventually took their place as inde¬ 
pendent States members of the Western Society were not the 
fields in which the institution of plantation slavery, which had 
thus been introduced into the New World, struck deepest root and 
grew to the most formidable proportions. The st^e on which the 
tragedy of negro slavery in the New World was played out on 
the grand scale was an English-speaking Protestant country: the 
United Slates, 

Finally, in Continental India, where the Engbsh could not think 
of supplanting the conquered ‘natives* as they had supplanted 
them in North America,* but could only impose their rule on them 
as the Spaniards had imposed theirs on the ‘Natives* of Mexico and 
Pern, the sequel was not the same as it bad been in the Spanish 
Indies. In British India, unlike Spanish America, only a negligible 
number of the 'Natives* were converted to the religion of the ruling 
race or were physicaUy assimilated to it by interbreeding. For 

> When(beAra(trtmljtoeeord>eBiUeiD»aT«utouelin9<MC«wMBttd«^Ul^, 
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good or the English Proteetani rulers of India have distin¬ 
guished themselves from all other contemporary Western rulers 
over non-Weslem peoples by the rigidity with which they have 
held aloof from their subjects. They took to the Hindu insiitutiop 
of caste as readily' as if they had not found it established in India 
when they came but had invented it for their own convenience. 

I once bad an opportunity of seebg our old-fashioned Protestant 
zeal for the Lord throu^ other Western eyes. 

At a date seme time after Signor Mussolini^s march oa Rome, 
I waa lecturing at a summer school in a university in New England 
where one of my colleagues was a Senator of the Kingdom of Italy. 
The Senator’s subject was the present p^tioa of Italy in the 
World—her achievements and her necessities, her claims and her 
grievances. This ejtposidcn was punctuated by ratilir^ of his 
sabre and tramplings of his jack-boots; and his English-speaking 
Protestant audience was neither impressed nor amused- As I 
watched their composed, disapproving countenances, I could read 
what was passing in their minds: 'Here is another foreigner, 
another naughty child—naughty, but not dangerous, because he 
cannot really act up to his parade; but it is shocking behaviour, and 
it shall have no encouragement from us.’ I soon realized that tl« 
poor Senator read their minds as clearly as I did. (He had lived m 
England for years and understood the ‘Anglo-Saxon’ mentality.) 
In each successive lecture in the course, he struck his attitudes with 
less and less verve and breathed his fire and slaughter with less and 
less conviction. Undoubtedly he realized that his performance was 
produang just the opposite effect to what was intended; but, no 
less ceruinly, he was bound by precise instruclions and had been 
warned to produce documentary evidence (in the shape of a ^ort- 
hand record) that he had carried out these inslructions to the letter, 
under pain of losing his head—or at any rate his senatorial loft- 
clavium—<ai his return to his native land. 1 became quite sorry for 
the Senator as his uoheroic self-martyrdom went on; and I could 
see that the President of the univerrity—a kindly man—was sorry 
too. As a mark of courtesy and esteem, the President invited the 
Senator, who was a bibliophil, to inspect the university library one 
day when our session was drawing to a close, and I happened to be 
included in the party. The chief treasure of the library was a Bibk 
primed in the seventeenth century in the language of the Red 
Indians who had inhabited this part of New England at that time; 

_ »^"LLJ2r^ Mmsuoe Creo 'tht NtUv«*’ upcfi tbeir fif»e 
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and as th« Senator handled the precious volume, his features 
relaxed and lighted up- This book is very rare, then?’ he asked. 
‘There are not half-a-dozen copies known', ^Ued the Presi¬ 
dent proudly. 'Then the Indians do not read it nowadays?’ the 
Senator went on- 'Why, no, you see explained the President, ‘the 
Indians are no lor^er there.* 'Why, what happened to the Indians V 
asked the Senator brightly, with an innocent air—and at that 
question the President’s speech became oonhxsed. He hummed 
and hawed, he stuttered and stammered, dJI at last the words came 
out like the knocks of the engine in a motor-car if you try to start it 
on top gear: 'What happened to the Indians? Well, the Indians, 
you Imow—the fact is, the Indians disappeved.* The Senator, 
listening politely, said never a word; but a smile appeared at either 
comer of his mouth and spread so broadly that I began to wonder 
whether, like the smile of the Cheahire Cat, it would meet round 
the back of his head. In that moment, weeks of suffering were 
revenged; aud as I saw him savouring his revenge in his cultivated 
Latin way, I found myself repeating, under my breath, the ballad 
of those true-blue Protestant pioneers, the Walrus and the Car¬ 
penter, who wept with pity as the devouring Zeal of the Lord 
constrained them to cat up the devoted and defenceless oysters. 
Between this Protestant method of conversion by extermination and 
the methods of the Jesuit missionaries in Canada and Paraguay 
there is indeed a great gulf fixed. 

Of course the fanaticism and ferocity of the race-feeling which 
the Old Testament once instilled into Protestant souls have both 
considerably abated as Protestantism itself has evolved through 
Rationalism towards Agnostidsm. First the trafBc in negro slaves, 
and finally the very institution of negro slavery in the New World, 
have been abolished by the Er^lish-speaking peoples themselves 
under the promptings of their own oonsdences and at the price of 
their own blood and treasure; and the attitude of the Englishman 
in India towards the people of India is no longer the attitude 
of unmitigated aloofoess and superiority that it used to be. The 
improvement in feeling and conduct has certainly been very great. 
Yet even now this improvement is only partial and is still precarious. 

The slavery once imposed nakedly on uprooted and transplanted 
Black Men by immigrant White Men of English speech and Pro¬ 
testant foiih in the New World will be imposed under camouflage, 
in our generation, on other Black Men in the homeland of 
Black Race by the Z>utch and English settlers In South and East 
A^ica, if these settlers once obtain a free hand to deal with the 
native African peoples at their discretion; and this revival of negro 
slavery—this time on the negro’s native continent—will not be the 
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pernicious for bemg hypocritlcaJ]/ disguised. The bsttle over 
negro slavery, which was fought out in the New World during the 
century ending with the end of the American Civil War, may have 
to be fought out in A^ica once again; and even if Light discomfits 
Darkness for the second time, tRe sequel to the American bsttle 
over this issue shows how hard it is for the Light to drive the Dark¬ 
ness altogether off the field. In the United States, where negro 
slavery h^ been abolished at so great a cost. race-feeUng remains to 

K rpe^ate the social evils of racial inequality and radal segregation. 

e can foresee that in Afiica, too, the sequd, at ^e best, will be the 
same. The young communities of English-speaking Wliite people 
in the United States and In the Union of South Africa and in Kenya 
Colony, upon whose future the more distant prospects of our 
‘Angl<>Sa:ton’ version of Western culture very largely depend, are 
alr^y in the grip of the paralysing Institution of C^ste.^ 
Meanwhile, the successive phases of Protestant race-feeling have 
left their mark on our Western thought in the form of various race- 
theories, as a slowly dying volcano leaves a record of successive 
eruptions In the petrified streams of lava that permanently dis¬ 
figure its flanks. 

Among English-speaking Protestants there are still to be found 
some ^Fundamentalists’ who believe themselves to be 'the Chosen 
People' in the literal sense of the terra as it is used in the Old 
Testament. This ‘Britisb Israel’ confidently traces its physical 
descent from the lost Ten TVibes. We may leave it to dbpute its 
claim to the title with the rival claimants, ^e most redoubtable of 
whom arc the Afghans and the Abyssinians.’ 

There are other English-speaking Protestants—or ex-Protestants, 
for these would count themselves among the number of the intel¬ 
lectually emancipaCed--who hold the doctrine of 'British Israel* 
in a figurative or metaphorical sense. Without contending that the 
Engli^-speaking peoples of the White Race’ are descended from 
the Children of Israel after the flesh, these transcendeotalist * British 
Israelites’ do maintain that they have su c ceeded to the Israelites’ 
role of being *ihe Chosen People* in a spiritual sense—that the 
mantle of Elijah has fallen upon Elisha, whether by some divine 


‘ Tlu«m>t3tutNni$eiKWice in Partt VIII titd IX. b«(ow, 
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sleight of hand or by the accident of which way the wind blew when 
the mantle was in the air. However it may have happened> the 
EDglish^peaking peoples have become (on this view) the Heirs of 
the Kii^dom, the depositories of the hopes and capacities of Man- 
klnd> the chosen vessels through whose InsCrumen^ity the Human 
Race is destined Co attain to the goal of its endeavours. This doc¬ 
trine is resonantly enunciated in Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s RecessiMal. 

There are others, again, who seek jusuhcacion for their race¬ 
feeling in theories that purport to be objective, rational, and 
9cienti5c. These rationalists are chasing a will-o’-the-wisp; for the 
race-fceling which is the prmwn nvAiU of their intellectual antics 
is an emotion fired by a religious spark, and any theory in which 
this emotion is refiecced wiU prove, on analysis, to be emotional and 
religious like its ordinal. The irrational nucleus can never be con¬ 
jured away, however sdentificaUy it may be fomigated or sterilized. 
Tarrun mque rtaaret .' The most popular of the idols chat have been 
set up by thia rather priggish and pedandc school of superstition 
is 'Nordic Man’: the xan&otrichous, glaucopian, dolichocephalic 
variety of Homo LeuiodermaHcus whose pet name (given him by 
Nietzsche) is 'the Blond Beast’. The votaries of this Racial God 
Incarnate maintain that all human achievements of any value in 
their eyes are bis doing, and his alone. Before we bow down and 
worship this folse god, let us see how far we may be able to account 
for his cult by foe sodal environment in which it has arisen and 
maintained itself. 

^Nordic Man' was first placed on his pedestal by a French aristo¬ 
crat, the Count de Gobineau, who was active between the Restora¬ 
tion of A.D. 1815 and the Revolution of 1848.^ De Gobineau’s 
idolization of *the Blond Beast’ was an incident in the French 
political controversies of the age. In the Revolution of 1789, when 
the French nobilrty were being dispossessed of their estates by the 
peasantry and were emigrating as refugees to Coblcncz, the pedants 
in foe revolutionary ranks, who were never happy If they could not 
present the events of the day in classical guise, proclaimed that the 
Gauls, after fourteen cenruries of subjection, were driving their 
Frankish conquerors back into the outer darkness beyond foe 
Rhine from which they had originally emerged, and were resuming 
possession of foe Gallic soil which, despite the long barbarian 

' Hof«e€; Bpatiti, Book I, Spi«0« teu «efM 04. 
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usurpation, had never ceased to be rightfully their own. De’ 
Gobineau*s cult of ‘Nordic Man‘ was a reactionary ‘scientific’ 
counterblast to this revolutionary classical conceit. 

*I accept your identifications*, de Gobineau replied In effect to 
the revolutionary pedants of the generation before hicn. ‘l^t us 
agree that the populace of France is descended from the Gauls and 
tl^ aristocracy &om the Franks; that both races have bred pure; 
and that there is a definite and permanent correlation between 
th«r physical and their psychical characteristics. Well, now you 
have delivered yourselves into my hands. You imagine, do you, 
that your Gauls stand for civilisation and roy Franks for barbarism ? 
Let me tell you that you have got hold of the wrong end of the 
stick. Whence came such civilization as your GauU ever acquired ? 
Of course, from Rome. And what made Rome grow great ? Why, 
a primeval infusion of the same Nordic blood that flowed in my 
FraiUta’ veins. The first Romans—4nd likewise the first Greeks, 
the Achacans of Homer—were fair-haired, blue-eyed conquerors 
who descended from the invigorating North and established their 
dominion over the feebler natives of ^e enervating Mediterranean. 
As long as their blood remained pure, their civilization went from 
streng^ to strength; but, alas, climate and numbers were both 
working against them. In the long run, their blood was diluted and 
their race enfeebled, and pari passu their power and their glory 
declined. The Roman civilization of whldi the Gauls were privi¬ 
leged to partake was no longer the Roman civilization of the great 
age; and within five centuries of Caesar's conquest of Gaul the 
Roman stock was exhausted altogether. The time had come for 
another rescue-party of fair-haired, blue-eyed conquerors to descend 
from the invigorating North in order to set the pulse of civilization 
beating again. My Franks were the heroes who volunteered I' 

This political jeu d’^sprii was given countenance by a contempo¬ 
rary scientific discovery which de Gobineau was quick to take up 
and turn to account. It was discovered that almost all the living 
languages of Europe aa well as ancient Greek and Latin, and 
the living languages of Persia and Northern India as well as the 
classical Iranian of the Avesta and the classical Sanskrit of the 
Vedas, were related to one another as members of a single vast 
linguistic family. It was rightly inferred that there must have been 
an Ursprachf, a primeval ‘Aiyan’ or ‘Indo-European’ language, 
from which aJl the known languages of the family derived their 
common descent, it was wrongly inferred that the peoples among 
whom these languages were current were physically related in the 
same degrees as the languages themselves, and that they were all 
descended from a primeval ‘Aryan’ or ‘Indo-European’ race which 
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had spread conquering and to conquer, east and west and south and 
north, from its original home. A race which had brought forth the 
religious genius of Zarathustra and Gautama Buddha, tbe artistic 
genius of Greece, the polidcal genius of Rome, and the aU^mbracing 
genius of our Western SodeCy I Why, this race was responsible for 
practically all the achievements of human civiliaation. By com¬ 
parison, anything that any other races had ever accomplished was 
negligible. The Indo-European scoch must have seme unique 
quality which distingiuished it in Mo from all other breeds of 
Gfitm Homo. It only remained to identify this hypothetical and 
almost certainly fabulous * Indo-European Race* with the well- 
known fair-haired, blue-eyed, long-headed type of Wiite Man, and 
the apotheosis was complete. 

Starting from the pedantic polemics of revolutionary and counter- 
revolutionaiy Fren^ politics, and taking the Indo-European hypo¬ 
thesis In his stride, de Gobineau worked out a racial tlieory of 
history which he expounded in a brilliant book with the provocative 
title Essai sur l'lnd§aUii des Raits Hymahm . The following passage 
presents the gist of his thesis in clear and forcible terms: 

‘11 est done ^tabli: 

*1^ Que lea iribus actuellement sauvages Tout toujours M, quelque 
soit le milieu supmeur qu’elJes aieot pu traverser, et qu'eUes le seront 
toujours; 2° que, pour quHine nation sauvage puisse mime supporter 
le sijour dsaa un mUteu dvilis^, il faut que U nation quJ crie ce milieu 
soit un ramftau plus coble de la mime race; 3^ que la rrvEme drconstance 
est encore nicesalre pour que des dvilisstiocs diverses puiaseot, con 
pas se confondre, ce qul fi'anive jamais, seuiemect se modifier focte- 
ment rune par Tautre, se de riches empruots r^ciMoqucs, dormer 
naissance k d’sutres civilisatk>na compost de leura didmeots; 4^ que 
les civilisations issues de races complecement iirax^ires I’une i I'autre 
ne peuvent que se toucher k la aurface, ae se pdnkvent jamais et s’ex- 
clueot toujeurs.*' 

De Gobinesu’s theory has been plagiarized, refurbished, 
elaborated, and popularizM, but never reproduced in its original 
twUiance nor enriched with a single new idea, by a host of adepts 
since his time, each of whom has had his own axe to grind. T^e 
hare which the vivacious Frenchman had started was run by 
heavy-footed Gentian ^ilologists who improved the word ‘Indo- 
European* into ‘Indo-6emianic* and located the original home of 
the primeval ‘Indo-Gennans’ on that portion of the North Euro¬ 
pean plain which happened to be occupied in their day by the 
Kingdom of Prussia. In the re^ of the Emperor William II, an 

D« GobinMu, le Comte J. A.: Busiwl'ri^gaUii dt* fUeit tfufuaim (Piria tSsi-s. 
Pmein Didoe, 4 vol*.), »oJ. i, p. *93, ** * 
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English Germanophil joined in the chase with a ‘zeal of the con¬ 
vert' which put the German devotees of ‘Nordic Man’ out of 
countenance. Houston Stewart Chamberlain’s insatiable imagina¬ 
tion raided through the great dviliaations and the great peoples 
and the great men and women of history, seeking whom it might 
devour, and it did not rest until it had swept them all into the 
Blond Beast’s maw. Not content with hndiog a Nordic ancestry 
for Charlemagne and for ’fair-haired Menelaus’, he found it for 
Dante and for Jesus Christ. Is it not written in The Foundations 
of the NineUentk Ceniury^^ The fine flower of Nordicism. for 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain, was the Imperial Germany which 
w'ss on the eve of coming to grief in the General War of 1914-18.’ 

Chevied out of Europe by the clash of arms, de Gobmeau’s hare 
audaciously leapt the Atlantic and created a furore in the United 
States, where ’top-dog’ waa just in the mood ior the sport. In the 
South^n States, where the Nordic strain in the physical race of the 
White population U perceptibly strong, the Nordic Gospel brought 
its converts glad tidings of effortless superiority, not only over the 
despicable negro in thw midst, but over the formidable Yankee in 
the North. In the rivalry between South and North, the Yankee 
had won the last round—the Civil War—but during the ensuing 
half century he had mixed his ‘Nordic’ gold with the ‘Alpine’ and 
‘Mediterranean’ alby of a stupendous immigratfoc-h'om Southern 
and Eastern Europe which had given the South the go-by. Racially, 
the Yankee was no longer the man he once was, while the Southerner 
had been saved by mi^rtune from the temptation to sell his birth¬ 
right. Throughdays of adversity, he had kept intact the price¬ 
less heritage of the finest blood in the World. His heart beat faster 
as the Nordic Gospel proclaimed to his eager ears that he was not 
down-and-out after all, and that if ever he tried conclusions with 
the Yankee again, the verdict of the Civil War might be reversed. 
His Ups hummed a new song; 'My strength is aa the suength of 
ten, because my race is pure.’ And meanwhile, in the North, where 
the immigrants from Europe were being reinspired by forgotten 
sentiments and recalled to discarded loyalties through tbe phobic 
effects of the European War, the same Gospel was producing, not 
elation, but a revival, in a terrifying guise, of that old Protestant 
fear of eternal damnation which had ceased to haunt the descen¬ 
dants of the Pilgrim Fathers in its primitive theolc^cal fonn. 

'What shall we do to be saved ? We had flattered ourselves, b our 
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foolish pride, thst the United States waa a me)tmg>pot in which any 
kind of Europeans could be turned into a*hundxed>per- cent. Ameri¬ 
cans in any quantities. We were living in the same fool’s paradise 
as those medieval alchemists who thought that they bad discovered 
the art of transmutiog base metal into gold; and now, under the 
test of the War, the facility of oux social alchemy is exposed. We 
have not given the immigrant an American soul; we have only 
given him a hyphen; and when it comes to a tug of war between 
the two loyalties on either side of the line, it is the German- or the 
Irish- or the Polish- or the Italian-, and never the -American, that 
wins. And why have we failed to Americanise the immigrant's 
soul ? Confronted with this vital question, we have opportunely 
discovered che new Science of Race, which supplies a convincing 
answer and indicates che action which we ought to take. We have 
failed to Americanine the unmigiant’s soul because Soul and Body 
are rigidly correlated by the fint law of Race, whilo the second 
law of Race informs us that bodily characteristics are immutable. 
The descendants of the “Alpine” Jew from the Pale and of the 
"Mediterranean” peasant from Sicily will remain "Alpines” and 
“Mediterraneans” still unto the third and fourth and four- 
hundredth generation*; and, as far as they inter-marry without own 
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D.C. 19i>, Covt. PmtBA Office ^ bin Coagreii, and Seecwo, Senate Doeutnente, 
▼ol. 64. DoeuBvnt No. >e|); KiUae imd item CLelpata 1914, VeitV chap m; Maurialt 

£ r (he 4/ /ahenweer m JVex * Coluatbie Uoivenity UonlriWtioaa (o Anthrop^ 

ft, voL VI (New York 192S, Columbie UoiveraiTy Preaa, and Londoo (029, MUfu^. 
Cmpare abo the bdiif, which tna held by (be Anhk phUoaopfaer Ibn KhaldOa, that 
Nffre peep l ea wtuoh miaiate oerthwarda ereoTually turn white end tbe( White peeplee 
that nigiate to the tropica eventueDyrura bleck< Ibo kbaldOn: JKeqaddentJi, crtnamM br 
de Slene, Beren McC.,vol. i (Pane iSd}, tapeunerie Inpdriale), p. 1??. KheldOn'e 
view la upheld by ooe echeol of rs^em Weaun etheolociett. See. for UUbpU. 
Dixpo, R. B.: T %4 Aeeae/ ifuMey e/ (N«« York 1933, S^'bnert, ep. 479 -S> end 
494*51 and Teylor, GriAtfa; g eate ow K end Rau (Oafeed 1927, Uxuveraity Fraa), 
FFl3J-4.> 

rrofeeeee Boai’a evidence produced e fluTter In the dove-eeta of Bthoeloyicel Science, 
BuK« the mejority of modem Weatetn ethnolegMa formed the opi&jon thet the 
propertMfle oetwemtheleophaad bUlTtapehH»<<fet f 

eban^ throuyb any number of feoentiona, acd ih^ had eecord^^y taken ttoe akvill- 
toeeearaaMnta aa their chief eeiienon (or elaaaifyuis Maoldod into taeoa. It i$ not 
aurenaiBf 10 leara thet Frofaeaor Bcoe'e conufiiion waa rejected by (be Bjjority if hla 
(ellofr>ethnolopaa ae nan« proven. In tba* coctrovtfav «« (My be eantest. for our 

C ^to be neutnl* and moaticj. We wQl merely povt out that, wberm mfeaaor 
I troponenta retarded bus ae e rabvenive revwuiiooa^ who waa pr^oeiitf to 
deatroy me whole baaia 00 arhioh (he modem Woetem Science ol Ethsol^hodMoa 
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American stock, they will merely contaminate our Nordic purity 
without eliminating those inalienable "Alpine” and “Mediter¬ 
ranean” qualidea of body and soul which the Immigranta have 
brought with them. In language of our ancestral Calvioiattc 
theolo^, it ia impossible by human efforts to wash away the taint 
of original sin or to save a vessel of destruction. All that human 
providence can do—and it is common prudence to do it—is to ex¬ 
clude the lost sou I and tainted body from the community of the just, ’ 

This 'scientific’ version of orthodox Protestant theology is ex¬ 
pounded in the works of Mr. Madison Grant and Mr. Lotbrop 
Stoddard. The efforts of a nation, converted to the Nordic Gospel 
wholesale, to save its ‘a-hundr^-per-cent Americanism’, have 
gone into action.in the United States Immigration (Restriction) 
Acts of 1921 and 1924, 

The most ethereal of the intellectual forms in which our modern 
Western race-feeling has expressed itself is the theory of 'the 
Difhisionist School’ of British anthropol^iste with which we 
deal in this Study in another chapter.* In this theory, the 
egocentric mania which atalks naked in the cults of 'British Israel’ 
and ‘Nordic Man’ is so modestly clad and $0 sdentifically presented 
that it gives us something of a shock to detect its presence here 
too. In each of the race-theories that we have examined so far, the 
monopoly of the unique magical quality, to which all human 
achievement is ascribed, is attributed to some fraction of Mankind 
in which the theorist hhnseJf is included. The 'British Israelites’ 
claim this monopoly for BritUh-bom British subjects domidled in 
the United Kin^m; the Nordicists claim it for all White Men 
with fair hair and blue eyes and a middling-shaped skull; others 
claim it for all White Men whatsoever. These theories differ only 
in regard to the size of the fraction of Mankind In which the 
monopoly of the magical quality is supposed to be vested. They 
all agree in selecting a fraction, large or small, which happens to 
indude the people by whom the several theories arc held. In 

€Kc>ed. be never duUent^d wbet U the tundimeaiil ^ruUte etaJI rue*(hM(ies: tbet 
ie, the pMiukre ihetyhyeieel end peychiad chencteriebce ere cerreleied. The tMura^. 
tien uaderlying Pronwor fioee^s erfutfiear vie thee, if the chj]dren of (ounl^nte 
tuned eui le heve *»U 9 «ir^red*pef«ent Amehcen' ekulle, this meent ihei they else hek 
'e'btoidrcd-per-ceet Anteneen’ eouls. CThu l«e( (i.e. the eJle^ed differeoee ia sbuU- 
nweeuremeMi between iominenti and tbeir ehildrenj ii. ., eu|festi*a ... becavee tt 
above that set even theee ebanetenetke «f a nee vhkb have proted (e be eaoet 
pemMAent ui (hear old borne reeaein the icme usder rhe new lurrMindrngst end we 
are ee m p e lte d to eonchide that when ifaeee feemrea of the boA change, (be whole 
bedOy and mental make-ue of the rmmsrants may chBnge‘'~BM»: CAoinr m 
Sodity Pom q/ C>ttitniairu «f /atmifMaB. p. 5, The petrulete of a liaed cembuen 
between bodily end meniel chengee ia made with etiJI greeter empbeiit on p. Prwn 
this Mfumption i( would fellow legkally iher, if their sktiUs proved to have remained 
un-Amencen after ell, tbeir aaule suit have remained uQ>Anterieaa likewise. Ftens 
out itandpoiot, PrefesW Bees eod bia oppenente are is the same camp. 

• Ie 1 . C (iu) (»), Aanax, below. 
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contra$t with tU these vulgar egoists and 'Iow>brows\ the 'British 
DifFusionists’ bestow the priceless monopoly upon a fncdon of 
Mankind which lived between four and five thousand years ago 
and from which the founders of this school are not themselves 
descended. Id their view, ‘the Chosen People’, the uniquely gifted 
and creative race, were the ancient Egyptians of the age of the 
pyramid-builders. In their belief, the inhabitants of Eg^^t m that 
age invented ‘Civilisation’, and their descendants, 'the Children of 
the Sun’,' conveyed jhe invention at least half-way round the 
World: from Egypt to 'Iraq, from 'Irlq to India and China, from 
India to Indonesia, from China to Peru. The patrons of these 
Kulturtrager maintain that their passage has left traces which, 
whei’e found in combinadon, may be taken as sure evidence that 
‘the Chosen People’ did once pass that way. The chief of these 
tokens are the techniques of agriculture and irrigation, the institu¬ 
tions of Caste and War, the art of carving the human form in scone, 
and the worship of the Sun-* Nowadays, however, these traces arc 
mostly vesdgiaJ; for the dvilizadon thus invented and propagated 
could not outlast the race of the propagators. While the advance- 
guard of this ever-advancing race has been perpetually carrying its 
‘hcliolithic* civilization to fresh societies of primitive men, the 
garrisons which they have left behind at the successive halting- 
places on their march have been perpetually dying out; and, 
wherever this has happened, the primitive population whom the 
god-like strangers found when they came, and left behind them 
when they disappeared, have been unable to maintain the civiliza¬ 
tion which had been imparted to them—or imposed on ihem-“by 
alien hands. Hence, in eveiy successive zone in which it has been 
planted, the ‘heliolithlc’ civilization has burst into sudden fiower, 
enjoyed a brief bloom, and then degenerated, like the seed of the 
sower in the parable when it fell upon stony places. 

The preachers of this 'diffusion theory' marshal, on behalf of it, 
such a mass of anthropological evidence that at first sight we may 
fail to perceive that diey are simply showing oft de Gobioeau’s 
'Nordic Man’ in a new suit of clothes, and that their anthropo¬ 
logical frills are just as adventitious as de Gobineau's philological 
war-paint. Yet so it is. The lay figure employed In the staging of 
both theopbaniea is the same. 

* difftfCAt 'the CjUmm of the Sus’ wbo were led to in t foriom hope 
hr A^toftKUi of Pei^wsum. Tbeee were oot ■ 'Checen People* but proktenene who 
netunlked tbemeK^i u eiiiMne of enoeher hewvenly body. becAue. oo the eufftee of 
tnie elinet, (My hed sot where to ky tbrir heada. (for theee Heliepolltee, see funhtr 
firt V below.) 

‘ The full list of fifeem euhure elefnenu which era allefed to be cbertctcratk or'tbe 
CluldrtB of the Suo* will be found in Perry, W. The ChUdrtn 9/ iht Sun (London 
Methuen), p. ifo6. 
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In placing their treasure iq the ancient Egyptians instead of 
in ‘Nordic Man’, the ‘British Di^sionists’ have merely performed 
the psychical operation which psychologists call ‘transference’. 
They have transferred their interests and affections and delusions 
ffom the living society of which they themselves are members to 
one of those extinct societies which their own society has adopted as 
its prot^g^es'; but, in doing this, they have not exorcized the self- 
regarding emotion from which the impulse to spin a race-theory 
arises, and therefore have not escaped the intellectual errors to 
which all theories inspired by egoism are prone. ‘The Children of 
the Sun\ spreading the light of civilization; wlddershins, ifom 
Suez to Panama, are wraiths of ‘Nordic Man’spreading the same 
light southwards from the sunny shores of the Baltic to the Cim¬ 
merian darkness of the Mediterranean. The resemblance extends 
to decaib; for, in both theories, the illumination is ever ephemeral. 
The Sun of Civilization has to rise afresh day by day; the inferior 
races of Mankind have to be invigorated again and again with fresh 
grafts from Nordic or Egyptiac monkey-glands. What is to become 
of poor Humanity on the evil and inevitable day when the magic 
store of Simian vitality is exhausted ? 

We have now completed our examination of our modern Western 
race-feeling, the social environment in which it has arisen, and 
the theories In which it has expressed itself. We can discount the 
theories to the extent to which the environment accounts for them; 
and it accounts for them so largely that we might safely venture to 
discount them altogether. We prefer, however, to give them the 
coup d4 grdee by deploying certain positive facts against which they 
esnnot stand. 

The first of these focts Is that our modem Western race-feeling— 
inspired, as we have seen it to be, by the spirit imbibed from (he 
Old Testament by Protestantism—was unknown In our Western 
Society in earlier tunes and has foiled to assert itself In certain 
sections of this Western Society down to this day. Durlog the so- 
called 'Dark Ages’ and ‘Middle Ages’—that is to say, during the 
eight centuries ending about the last quarter of the fifteenth 
century of our era—<he members of our Western Society, .when 
they thought of Mankind as a whole, were accustomed to divide 
the human fomily into two categories, as we divide it nowadays. 
The principle of division, however, was utterly different. Instead 
of dividing Mankind, as we do, into White people and Coloured 
people, our forefachers divided it into Christians and Heathen; and 

> F«r indolgenct thewB by Wcstcfs mblic opiruoo towtrd* eitinct eivOixadoni 
whkb htve b<cn meueU from oblivion by the briJBoni icluevemcsu of Weitom 
mhoeoiogute, »«t above, 1. C U’O 9 - i$i. foostote $. 
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we are bound to confess that iheir dichotomy was better than ours 
both intellectuaJly and morally. It was better intdleauaJIy because 
a hu man being’s religion is a vastly more important and significant 
foctor in hU life than the colour of hU sluflf and is therefore a 
vastly better criterion for purpoacs of classification. Again, the 
dichotomy into Christians and Heathen is better morally than 
the dichotomy into White and Coloured, because the gulf beCwwn 
reigns, unlike the gulf between races, is not impassable. It is a 
di^on between sheep in the fold and sheep astray on the moon* 
taina, not between sheep and goats. 

In the eyes of the medieval Western Chrisdan, when he looked 
abroad upon the World, the Heathen, wandering unkempt in the 
wilderness, were neither incurably unclean nor irretrievably lost. 
Potentially, they were Christians like himself; and he looked for¬ 
ward to a time when all the lost sheep would be gathered into the 
fold. Indeed, he looked forward to this with assurance as the fore¬ 
ordained consummation of terrestrial history, the fulfilment of 
God's purpose in the World. In this spirit, medieval Western 
artists used to portray one of the three Magi as a Negro- How 
different from the spirit in which the whice-skinned Western 
Protestant of modem times regards his black-skinned convert- Tlie 
convert may have found spiritual salvation in the White Man’s foith; 
he may have acquired the White Man’s culture and learnt to speak 
his language wi^ the tongue of an angel; he may have become an 
adept in the White Man's economic technique, and yet it profits 
him nothing so long as he has not chained his skin. Surely he can 
retort that it profits the White Man nothing to understand all 
mysteries and all knowledge and have skill so that be can move 
mountains, so as he has not charity.^ 

This medieval Western freedom from the prejudice of race- 
feelmg has survived among Western peoples who have remained 
more or less in the medieval phase of our Western Civliizatbn: for 
instance, the Spaniards and Portuguese and the descendants of 
Spanish and Portuguese settlers who have established new Western 
communities in America.* Among these rather backward Western 

> 1 CertMhufii. xiu. 1-3. 

* Thit k IKK to Mf thjt the condition of non^Whiee pepuluions under White rule 
io Spenith or>d Porturueae Afme end in I^da Ainonco if Mppier to-^y the con* 
djtion of eonteinpofery non-Whhe popobtieno w>d«i BriUib oi Aniencoo cute. Oo the 
eootnry, .the eolation 0/ the non*V^te peoulonou m ifie Hiipeaie eountriei and their 
^feOM or former o»]oa*«, in the Old World end the New, ie probebly tlmoit eveiv* 
where tho k*e bppy of the two et the pieoent Tnrte. This, however, le Imcoum the 
Sconuh end PdriuBueee*ip^(r« peoples of (he WeiTtrs World ere ei premii on the 
whole lA • leee hif^py Modiuon (bemelvei then the Bnglisb'speekrrig pooples. A* fer 
ee ihe non-White populoiione m the Kkponk couAtrici tuffer, they luner epuelly with 
theii Whiw fellew*cMntiYinen of ihe eeme foeiel deeeesj thet u to ay, they luAufrom 
Che prertiiinf poliii^ diiordora end cewfooue uyuitico^but sot from tpy neul 
diowimuMion. 
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peoples,, the racial criterion has never superseded the criterion of 
religion*; but it is more interesting to observe the same freedocn 
from race-feeling surviving among another Western people, the 
French, who have ever been in the forefront of Western progress 
and have distinguished themselves (fur good or evil) by the radical 
thoroughness with which they have secularized their national life. 

The French have discarded, as decidedly aa the English-spmlcing 
peoples, the medieval Western dichotomy of Mankind into 
Christians and Heathen; but the dichotomy which they have 
substituted for it is one of the same humane and signiheant kind. 
When the modem Frenchman looks abroad upon the World, he 
divides the human family into people who possess, and people 
who lack, the modern French version of the Western culture; and 
in his eyes everybody, whatever the colour of his akin, is potentially 
a cultivated Frenchman. A negro from the Senegal who possesses 
the necessanr qualities of intellect and character can rise, and does 
rise, to positions of power and honour in French society, without 
being made to feel that he is being enfranchised grudgingly or 
esteemed with reservations, The freedom of the Fre^ from race¬ 
feeling has been a fret of common knowledge all through the 
modem age of Western history. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries of our era, in North America, when the English settlers 
were expelling or exterminating the Red Indians, the French 
settlers were intermarrying with them and assimilating them. 
During the General War of 1914-18, the Negro citizens of the 
United States who were serving in the American Army in France 
were astonished at the social liberality with which the French 
Whites treated the African Negro subjects of the French Republic 
serving in the French Army, whose cultural level was much lower 
than of the North American Negroes on the average, llie 
justice of this observation can be verified by any English-speaking 
White man who takes the trouble to visit a garrison town in a 
French colony or in Prance itself and watch the White and Black 
soldiers of the Republic passing the time of day together when they 
arc off duty.* 

' TK« MAM oi rclijieuj Mltdarit^ end fnwniry aid Ml, homv«r, Mtnin ch« 
SMBUfas and Ow Pwtumete ia South Anwrica, a e«fiiur 7 ^nd ■ half ago, from co 9 d- 
Moodcdly and brutally deairoyif^»0ui of <be«r for geld and for (to 

tbm. unuij)isabJ«) land-'ilM wonderful aociety whieb bad been eocyureuinio euetaoca. 
by the nniu* of Uw leauie miuMnariea, Unong tba »nrruiiv« peoriea of Pangway. 

* Aiaent ‘Anflo-oazon’ rac^aliett will argue that thk fact of obacfvatien deoa not 
refute, but eonfi^a, their raekl theextea. It it ea*y enough, they will aay. far a 'Latin' 
to eonaoTT with a 'nigger', for a 'Latin' ia 1 very doubtful aeit of Men. To aoaak 
franUy, he ia half-way to being a 'nigger' himieir, ae it ia a case of 'birda ofa /eauer'l 
Thia gun can ba ulencad by a ongle ihee. W« hav« manly to point out that ie ih« 
noculadon of Prance lo-day ail the ihret conveniionil varKika of White Man^tho 
'Madfremnean*, the 'Alpine', and (be Kerdk'—ate well repieaented. Nemvindy and 
other diatricta 01 Northern France can lUMly puta ipacimesa of 'ibe Blend Qeaat’ aa 
abundantly at Scandinavia or Appalachia uittaaelvea. 
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W« may next point to the fact chat wbUe, In our Western Society> 
racc'feeling was once unknown and is not now uiuTersal, there are 
other societies in which the pr^udice has taken shape on di^erent 
and sometimes diametrically opposite lines. 

For Instance, the Primitive Arabs who were the ruling element 
in the Umayyad Caliphate called themselves 'the swarthy people', 
with a connotation of racial superiority^ and their Persian and 
Turkish subjects ‘the ruddy people*, with a connotation of radal 
inferiority: Chat is to say, th^ dnw the same distinction that we 
draw between bloods and brunets but reversed the values which 
we assign to the two shades of White. Gentlemen may prefer 
blondes; but brunettes are the first choice of Allah’s 'Chosen 
People*. Moreover, the Arabs and all other White Muslims, 
whether brunets or blonds, have always been free ftom colour* 
prejudice ott-d-ou the non*White races; and, at the present day, 
Muslims still make that dichotomy of the human ^inily which 
Western Christians used to make in the Middle Ages. They divide 
Mankind into Believers and Unbelievers who are all potentially 
Believers; and this division cuts across every difference of Physical 
Race. This liberality is more remarkable in White Muslima to*day 
than it was in White Western Christians in our Middle Ages; for 
our medieval fore^thers had little or no contact with peoples of a 
dilferent colour, whereas the White Muslims were in contact with 
the Negroes of Africa and with the dark-skinned peoples of India 
from the beginning and have increased that contact steadily, until 
nowadays Whites and Blacks are intermingled, under the aegis of 
Islam, through the length and breadth of the Indian and the 
Ahican Contloent. Under this searching rest, the White Muslims 
have demonstrated their freedom from race-feeling by the most 
convincing of all proofs: they have given their daughters to Black 
Muslims in marriage. 

I had an opportunity to observe this Muslim freedom from race- 
feeling at first hand when I was an unde^raduate at Oxford. At 
that time there were two ^yptian Muslim undergraduates In my 
college; one a grandee, the other a man of the same social class as 
the rest of us. Physically, this latter was a pure specimen of the 
Mediterranean Race. To look at him you could not have told that 
he was not a Sicilian or a Catalan or a Provencal. On the other 
hand, the young Egyptian grandee bad a Negro strain in him which 
was not merely unmiscaJtable but obtrusive. If this young man had 
been brought up In England, or a fortiori in the United States, he 
would have been made to feel his Negro traits as a crushing misfor¬ 
tune which would have permanentiy oppressed his spirits and 
undermined his self-conhd^ce. Having l»en brought up in Egypt, 
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he arrived at Oxford quite UQ-race-conscious. From his bearing, 
it was evident that he felt bimself distinguished from other people, 
not at all by his Negro traits but by his noble descent. He bore 
himself accordingly, while the bearing of his socially less distin- 
guished fellow countryman, who could easily have passed himself 
oS to the United Sutes immigration authorities as a folUblooded 
European, was modest and unassuming. This was not from lack of 
he has since made his mark by some particularly adventurous 
f«ts of exploration—but because, at Oxford, he Wt himself to 
be living among hia social equals, whereas the young grandee was 
evidently accustomed to r^ardiog the people among whom he 
lived as his inferiors. How deeply outraged the grandee would 
have been if he had realized how his Negro traits were regarded by 
his English and American feUow underg^uates! The fact that he 
remained un*race*conscious during his years at Oxford speaks 
well, no doubt, for the manners of the English upper-middle class; 
but the more important fact that he had previously grown up 
un-race-conscious at home in Egypt speaks, surely, for better for 
the broad humanity of the spirit of Islam. 

Race and CiviUzaiicn 

It is an established fact of Phytiology that, in all human beings, 
the pigment secreted In the skin is qualitatively the same; and that 
the different shades of colour whidi strike the eye and affect the 
feelings and give rise to theories and classiHcations correspond 
to mere differences in the quantity in which this qualitatively 
uniform human pigment happens to be present beneath the skin 
of any given specimen of the Human Race.* We can verify this 
on the body of an African Negro; for the palms of his han<fo and 
the soles of hia feet are of a different shade from the rest of his 
skin and of practically the same shade as the whole skin of a White 
man—the explanation being that, on Ids palms and soles, a Negro 
has about the same quanti^ of pigment that a White man has all 
over, while on the rest of his body the Negro has rather more. This 
fact indicates that our colour-ptejudice has not a shadow of physio¬ 
logical justification and shows it up for what it is: a particular 
instance of the irrational but universal aversion from whatever is 
abnormal. 'Nordic Man’, who rejoices in the rather low quantity 
of pigment in bis akin, eyes, and hair which happens to be normal 
in human beings of his kind, is repelled by the abnormal case in 
which this quanti^ is reduced to zero and 'the Blond Beast’ 
transformed into an albino, though logically, if colourlessness la the 

* Ok Oiu point lot ourepTe, Toylnr, GfiScS; &iu{rMnvi<( ani (Oxford 
JWi Unnenit? p. jj. 
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pink of perfection, the rare aJbino ought to be hailed by his common¬ 
place Nordic relatives as a king of men. Again* even the relative 
lack of colour which is normal and therefore comely in the sight of 
a White man is abnormal and therefore unbecoming In the sight 
of a Red Indian^ who expresses his aversion by calling the White 
man a *pale-face^ It even happens that a human being comes to 
regard his own colour with aversion if he lives for some time in a 
minority of one among people of a different colour—the colour of 
the majori^ setimg the norm. For example, it Is said that David 
Livingstone* on one of his expeditions, af^ passing many months 
in Central Africa with no White companions and none but Negroes 
round him* began to find Chat the si^t of his ovm naked skin turned 
him sick, as though be were looking at some deformity of nature. 

This craving for the normal In physical ^pearance (whatever the 
Donnal may be in The particular circumstances) is not of course 
confined to the single feature of colour. For example, in the 
United Sures, where the physical appearance of the White people 
is the norm for the Coloured people,* the Coloured women ay to 
lessen their unJikcncss from the White women by straightening 
their hair. On the other hand, the White women, who have no fear 
of looking like Negroes* take pleasure* as White women do in other 
countries, in having their hair waved or curled. Thus, in the same 
American town at the same moment, some barbers may be busy 
straighteoing women's hair in the Negro quarter while others arc 
busy curling women's hair in the ^^te quarter—in both cases 
alike, for the satisfaction of the universal human craving to be 'in 
the faahion'.* 

Hair, indeed, is just as good—or just as bad—a criterion of Race 
as plgmcnl .5 The North American Whites and N^oes are sensi- 

* Thi« ij SOI boaiue ia« N«Gm9 w in 4 rainericy; for tboush in 4 minerity 

of 4b«ut ro venu* 90 per cent, io the United Stew* ee e whoTe. they ueiully live in 4 
miJieu Of their own nce c«dne to tbe tendeoe7 towtrdi loeel eegregetien. The rMaos 
why the Coloured people eeptre to reiembk the WKie people is that the WKIre people 
have ibe pme^e of being we rvKne inee. Moreover, ihe Cokured pepieltiiea ol foe 
United $t4Ue 11 ctomM with White wood in dl degrseti 4od foe Coloured people who 
ere ecven^cighs n lifieeiMbEteeotlu White look forward to the poMibilicy of ‘pessing* 
eurrtpciiieu^ ioto foe White oemniuncty. h mey be Queitiosed. however, whether 
even if Jn ihe ee««e of genenriona. ell vajble tneeeoflhw Ne^ origin were bred out 
of (be Coloured populetiea of foe Vniied dwtee, iheir dneend^i wvjjd be pemuned 
by foe deacendeno of foe pure Whlue (0 ‘peae' whelceile end thui extinciiuh ‘the 
oolour-ber* 1 ^e preeedeni m lodie euggeeis iher, even if foe visible difference of colour 
cventuaRy dieeppeered, foe eoeiel bemer engindly founded oe this difference 
eurnve, ee rigid or mere rigid (ban ever* in foe form efCmte. In Indie (o-d» rtie mu 
dmenne ere reffeeted only slightly, oc oot at all, in any oorreepending diffeiencct of 
colour; yet Philology sbo^ foei Cesto>-for whifo foe Hindu word is Vene. jneenine 
‘colour'^rtBseted ta ■ ooloufbir sueh ai cbste in the United $teeet to^dey, 

* It may be edded iher. in foie generation, ‘nigger' is e popuJer colour for White 
wemcA I clothee. end that the colour of e Nttro woman’s skui is one of tbe fovounte 
ohedcs of White women's silk etocklngi, wUeS are intended ro oosve? to White men’s 
e'-ee e suggostion of the naked ficeb. 

* Heir It lekto ei the pffmery Ueie of nciel eleseifioetien by Haddon, A. C., in Th* 

tiaett s/ Md Atir lHiiTAveioM. revised edition (Cembridee 19x9, Umvenlty ^ees). 
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tiTe to the straightness or curliness of the hslr on the head. The 
Japanese are sensitive to the general hairiness of the human body» 
because, in Japan, this happens to be a more significant feature 
than the colour of the skin. The Japanese people (like almost every 
other people that has ever distinguished itself) is of mixed race; 
and its original racial components must have differed widely in 
colour; for there is a considerable diverai^ of colour among the 
Japanese people to this day. In the same district and in the same 
social class and in the same family you may find skins varying from 
copper-colour to what White people call white. Hence, Ac differ¬ 
ences of colour within this range do not excite race-feding among 
the Japanese any more chan this is excited among Eumpeans by 
differences in the quantity of hair on their bodies. On the other 
hand, Japanese of all shades of skin ate alike in being more or less 
haifW^ except on their heads, in contrast to the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the Japanese Islands who, like Nordic Man in the 
unshaven state of nature, have bushy beards and hairy chests.^ 
For this reason, the Japanese call these aborigines (the remnant of 
whom are now philanthropically preserved, on the northern island 
of Hokkaido, in ‘reservations') 'the Hairy Ainu'. In the local 
circumstances of Japan, it is just as natural to emphasize the hairi¬ 
ness of the inferior race as it is in the United States or in the Union 
of South Africa to emphasize their colour; and as the people of 
European origin apply the colour-classihcadon, which suggests 
itself in their own local circumstances, to the whole of Man^d, 
so we might expect the Japanese to divide the human ^mily, not 
into a 'White Race' and a 'Coloured Race’ but into a 'Hairless 
Race' and a 'Hairy 

Logically there is nothing to choose between one classification 
and the other; but it may be edifying for us to glance at the classih- 
cation with which we are less familiar. It yields what, to our minda, 
are disconcerting results; It brackets ‘Nordic Man’ with the Htliy 
Ainu of Hokkaido and the Blackfellosvs of Australia and the 
Veddahs of Ceylon and the Todas of the Nilgiri HUb in Southern 
India, as one of the representatives of a race whose abnonnal 
hairiness makes them not as other men are.‘ 

'What nonsense ’, the indignant Nordic ethnolc^st exclaims. 
‘1$ it likely that there is any racial relation between these tribes, 

• TlwAIftuiJwrtMfnUe'NoxdkMv)* is being white.iXflioed, In &cl, tbrif 
TO«nbIan«e to him is so eloM that, if they didoee u cUim thtt (hex ir< his po«r remiofu. 
be wowU 6nd it diffkutt W disprove (he ecnbernjiinf ssaefTtoa. 

> AU tbs raeei memtened in this sen(ence ve bra»eted ro(e(ber as memben of the 
'cymetnehoue* or ws'^hatred famiJy by Haddon is op. di (« in 'An AmMcmcet ol 
(he Udo Groups of Mankind', on pp. 14-1 $). The author duly ixi(ea (in op. w., on p. i) 
tba( 'some cymouieboua peoples Mve very hej^ bod>ee. e.g.. Ainu, Toda, some 
AiietnJ<SM, some Europeens. The Xenthedeme (i.e. Monfotoid Asiuwa. Buehmen, 
and Honenrota] usually neve an alnMtt hssdeas body, m have meat Neaioee.' 
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considering that their homes are separated by the whole breadth of 
Eur^ and Asia?’ But the Japanese ethnol<^t has his answer up 
his sImvc. Courteously he points out to his Nordic colleague that 
‘the Hairy Race* is the nearest of all living races to the Apes In that 
feature which ia fucdamentai for Japanese purposes of racial 
classification. It follows that ‘the Hairy Race’ is the nearest of all 
living breeds of Man to the common ancestor of Apes and Men. 
In o'^r words, ‘the Hairy Race' is the most primitive* rudimentary 
expericaent in Homo Sapuns that survives; and it is natural enough 
chat it should only survive in holes and corners. If we assume that 
the original breeding-ground of Mankind lay somewhere in the 
heart of the Old World, and that ‘the Hairy Race’ was one of the 
earliest human swarms to hive off* then we should expect to find 
Homo Hirsutiu pushed outwards in all directions, to the ends of 
the Earth, to Australia and to Hokkaido and to Ultima Thule, 
by younger and superior races^^omo Meditoraneus and Homo 
I^avidicnit Homo Amarus and Homo MongoHous-^vihich have 
issued from the common breeding-ground at later dates to multiply 
and replenish the Earth in their rums. Thus the vast distances 
which separate the several surviving tribes of Homo Hirsvita to-day 
are presumptive evidence for and not against the racial kinship of 
these tribes which their common shadiness betrays. Their present 
homes are not their respective cradles but their respective retreats 
from a common birthplace. They are fragments of the circumfer¬ 
ence of the circle in which Homo Hirfutus has spread—or has been 
chevied—Kjver the face of the Earth from his original centre of 
dispersion. We may compare his now widely dispersed representa¬ 
tives with the disturbances which remain here and there on the 
surfoce of a pond when the last of the ripples produced by the fall 
of a stone into the water is dying away. If the Japanese ethnologist 
presents his case on these lines* It will be difficult for the No^c 
ethnologist to rebut it.' 

* Ou rear* «nunniina cthncleaitOaMm inclined fwwuUyi to explAcQ the distnhu* 
lion of the lUcee otMaA. u we Am it at the eeriieat date to wht^ Ogr reoofda CKtebd 
beck, hy the hypotbcaia of auMoeaive wevee of emisnition. in all dieeetiona, ^cn ■ 
eeetmen oriamel centre See, for « 4 afnpl«* Taylor. OnAih: Bwvoonmtmi Raet 

E tferd 1927. Univenin Prvi*), eapMailr pp 4-j end chapter rt: ‘The Muntion- 
ne l^eo^ of Race Evolution*. The authar’a chewy u lummed up io the eiaht 
propoMtioni on pp. sa^i. aiKi ia pfeeertted viwally io the frontupieoe. 

Of <Mr>« our Hone Hifniui ia not reailv the Mrliest bceed or Mao kDove, From 
fraamanta of akelcCona* our paUeoAcoloesta nave been able to reeofla^pt aevertl much 
more rtidtfnentary trpea. and iodeed Hirnma la not ^uice the iMtt prunibve 
breed of Man that it ttiU Uwna, Beyond the Nerdk reiniMar of ffono Ha/uliu. wkkh 
•till clinD to the nortl»wea(arr frinpe* of Sivopc and Aaia. from (be Nonmns 10 (be 
lower velley of ihe S«ifie 10 the Saaiera Fiorva in the lower valley of Uie Obi. we And a 
idll acre primidec r a ce the Lappa Ia Northern Soaodisavia and cbe Samey^ alona 

die Areee e«a«u of Ruaiia, while in Arctic America we have the Eaquineux_who are 

fuppeead to b« a remnant of the hunten that roaoted over Europe in the Upper Pataae. 
lithie Ac#. (See Duon, B. B.: The Renal Huiory ^Man (New York tors. Soibner). 
pp. Asain, beyond the Ainu remnant of aomo Himfui In Hekhvdo and Sakha* 
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Aj)other racial feature which acts as a stimulus of race^feeling, 
no leas powerfully that hairiness or colour, is smell. 

*1 hope you have been enjoying yourself’, said an English 
dramatic critic to a celebrated Japanese actress who had been 
having a season in the West End of London. ’Yes, on the whole 
the lady replied, ‘but 0 / course there have been hardships to put 
up with.’ ‘Hardships? I am sorry to hear that the Englishman 
exclaimed (rather taken aback, for the Japanese artist bad been 
received enthusiastically by the English public). ‘Oh yes’, she burst 
out, ‘And the worst of all was the smell. The people in this country 
smell like lions and tigers.... But not you, of course she added 
hastily, solicitous for her own manners and for her interlocutor’s 
feelings, ‘you only smell of mutton-fat and scented soap.’ The 
truth is that the Japanese, whose national odour is kept sweet and 
wholesome by a mainly vege^ian diet, are con^derably distressed 
by the rank and foetid odour of the carnivorous peoples of the 
an odour of which we are hardly conscious ourselves be¬ 
cause we arc living in the reek of it all the time, 

It is not only ^e Japanese who are upset by the White Race’s 
smell. A higUy cultivated and fastidious English lady of my 
acquaintance once went to stay for several months in South Africa 
and engaged a staff of native servants—among them, a little Kaffir 
maid. It happened several dmes that the maid, on beingsummoned 
into her employer’s presence, fell into a sudden ^nt; and the lady, 
who was kind-hearted, felt some concern. What could be the 
matter with the girl ? Was it heart-disease ? Or was It just acute 
nervousness at ^ding herself iHt-i-UU with a member of the 
superior race? Tlie lady questioned the other servants, only to 
have her questions parried and eluded in the usual provoking 
fashion: but at last an older servant, who saw that her mistress was 
becoming really upset and alarmed, succeeded in conquering her 
own reserve and embarrassment. ‘You needn’t worry, Madam 
she assured my friend, ‘there is nothing serious the matter with 

lift wt fijad th« ctiU mon prunidTe PaJiwvetie pceelej la Uie nonh*«MiaA eonwr of 
Coatioentil A«k. FimUy, beyone th« Aistnlnn BUekfellow*, w« find (or, ntber. 
Ceund. tMfof* »e uwrmiAated Ui«m) tbe idU in»r« prirtudve nuives of Toan^u. 

AJI the Mnu, this v/ive-theory «f too^utfCbutionlctdi 10 eonchMtorw vhteh muft b« 
Wfifyini for uotr of u* vho im tddirts » nc«-fe«ling. A‘N«rion«l> Sodaliw'MKkM* 
bttrftf ia thrift to fod, eomsirg btt voiu, tbe ‘pure’ Wood of ‘Nordic’ 

Od^ may b« convicted by the expert of beina « 'bleoohed^ ‘Pcotp^uttfaloid* or *rroio> 
(Dixon, op. fit, pp. 74-5), ead ituit be gneeful, in the circiffnsttncoi. t^« 
uMteof *ho hei bocn content to c^) our MecUenbur^r oothinK'*ofoe then e Get* 
muiued Sl^. Nordic Men ie ftt^y put in bitpitcc ^ Mr. GriAth Teytorr ’( hive 
eecne to the eoneluiioa tbit tbe tootled Nerdte nee* do not iiend out m the mott 
edvtrtced type of Mm.... On* retult of tbe study of the diiUibudon of Min is to lesd 
tbe writer to the belief tbet the so-caOod ‘yehow’ ot MontplkA type of Mra is • Istor 

E reduet of buinin evolution thsA mioy westerc nembsra of tbe so*eilled ’wbite’ or 
urope«j> type. In e^er words, the Bsstom Asiecic is fjjtber from tbe primiove 
•nthiepoid eeeeJr, wbilc the Negtoid end Weit«EunpMn poopiee ire eertier, lower 
oSihooti CrocD ’tbe iu>e of bunuA eveUidoo.’ (Taylor, op. ceb, pp. ud S37.) 
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Che girl. The face is, she has come straight from her village to you; 
this is her hrac place in White people’s service, and she isn't yet 
quite used to the White people's smell. But don’t you worry. She 
will get used to it soon enough. Why, loch at us I We all used to 
at first, but now we have quite got over it. It will be the 
same wth her, you'll seel ’ 

Here, then, are three different physical features—colour, hairi¬ 
ness, and smell—which all excite race-feeling and are all equally 
suitable, or unsuitable, for being as bases for racial clas^ca- 
tioDS. For our purpose it has merely to be pointed out that these 
alternative classifications, between which there is nothing to choose 
from a logical standpoint, yield results which axe quite incompadble 
with one another. 

Let us now take up the colour classification—a choice which is 
arbitrary In itself but apt for our argument, because this happens 
to be the currently accepted classification in the modern Western 
Wocld. Let us briefly survey the contributions which peoples of 
the several races of Man, as classified by colour, have actually made 
to our twenty-one civilizations, We will confine our attention to 
active, creative contributions, leaving mere passive membership 
out of account (for, if we took account of that, we should have to 
inscribe, as contributors to the contemporary Western Qvilization, 
the entire living generation of Mankind). Taking account, then, of 
creative contributions and of these alone,' we obtain the results set 
out in the following table: 

Adca eoatrihutiTig to CtwlitoHont 

White ('NordiO Indie + Hicdce (?) + Hellenic + Western + 

Orthodox ChristitA (id Russia) 

White CAJpineO EgTpnec (?)• + SuAicric + Minoan f?)* + 

Hittite + Hellenic + Western + Ortho¬ 
dox Oiristitn (main body) + Orthodox 
ChrisOan (la Russia) + Iranic 

White (’MeditemnesA’) Egypdec + Sumeric* + Miooaa + Syriac + 

Hellaric + Western + Orthodox Christian 
(main body) + Iranic + Arabic + 
Babylonie 

White (‘Polynesian’) Far Esatem (in Korea and Jepen) 

Brown* Indie + Hindu 

VelJow^ Sinic + Far Eiatem (main body) + Far 

Eastern (in Korea and japan) 

Andean + Mayan -I- Yucatec + Mexic 
Black* None 

' The cenwAurMoa, if uty, wbkK hav* been eaede M the 'rebted* avilifRiofu br the 
extenel p<^etanew ef tb* anweedent ernlMtieQe te which they ere related, ere nm here 
eeumed ee creeuve exsept in the ceaea sf four releud civilne(ion*.-(he Indtc. Hinite 
Synee, end HcUeiu»—in which the eitenel preletemi. end netthe ioicnel erelenriet 
AM bees the litina link threuah whkh tlw r^tim his bem eiwbUshed. ' 

Foe Botee s, 3, 4, 5. €. 7, 6, »««ibe onsite pege. 


I 
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It will be seen that, when wc classify Mankind by colour, the 
only primary race that has not made a creative contribution to any 
civiliaat.ion la the Black Race {on the assumption that the Dravtdians 
in, not‘black', but‘brown’). This singlesKceptionshould not deter 
us from drawing the general inference which the remainder of the 
evidence suggests. If eveiy primaiy race except one has made a 
creative contribution to at least one of the twenty-one civilizations 
which hsve emerged up to date, we must infer that the opacity for 
civilization is not a monopoly of any fraction or fractions of the 
human family, but is the universal birthright of Mankind; and 
there Is no warrant for supposing that one particular fraction-^e 
Black Race—has been bom without this birthright and is con¬ 
genitally incapable of civilisation just because it has ^lled to 
make one of these creative contributions so far. In order to see the 
position and prospects of the Black Race in proper perspective, we 
must remind ourselves of a consideration which has been b^ore 
our minds at an earlier stage of this Study.^ The speciea of human 
societies called clvilizadoos, which has been in existence leas than 
6,000 years so far, has an ‘expectation of life ’ which is at least 
eigbty>three million times as long as its present age, on the most 
‘conservative* estimate of astronomical probabilities.* 

We can make the meaning of these hgurea intelligible to cur 
minds if we think of the enterprise of civilization as a ‘Marathon 
Race’ in which a white, brown, yellow, red, and black man are 

* For tbc «-id«eec oi pfCMiwe at on o* well m t 'MeditcfTtMaa' teuA 

ia tfac pwyic* who created iKt Enptiac CcvOiaiios by fnaaMrinatbo shyiical <cmron- 
aaat M tao N>lo VoUrr b«lo«r th« Pint CoUnct. i<e Soitb. C. ^ot: TU Andml 

CLoadan aad New York tgaj. Hiroet), chafer vit, uid Tht C«mhidtt 
Atiatmi HUiory. -«|. i, snd edition, pp. »•* end 

* For ovideMO «i 0te arcaeaca 0/ on 'Alpme’ e« »e)1 u e 'Medjtemnean* enst ut che 

people who aeated the Minewa ClviliMtnn by meeterinf the phyikeJ eweirMoeM of 
tbe ArtMA Arehipeh^, •«« Myrte, J. L>, m the Prs^raAAtr iht BrUiA ^raVruiy, 
ipod, pp. and 10 Wb* leemAe ( 3 r««Arf (Berkeley 1930. UfiivmiTy ofCellfenua 

Pree^ eh. ii, pp. jw-i. 

* TIk Sunenane are luppoeed to have been 'Alpmea'j but it ii cuppoted that the 

veeoen of the Suroerk CmUaenen, through the cenqueet of the pbyalw eovirottiwnt 
of the lower Uw Tigni and Euphnuee, waa the je>M eehievemeni of Susertan 

ifOMigraAei and wemitk aboriginee wbocn they fourd already aquanug 00brink of 
the Tifre-Euphrateafi iimgU«ewwnp; and thaae $e<ubc Mntnbulere to the cmacoo 
of the bureene CivDaatien were proauaubly 'ModiterrancoM'. 

i The terra 'Brown Race' U her« to cover both the Dnvidiaa populadeo of 
Continental India aad tfie Malay populatieo of lodoneaia. 

* term 'Yellow Race* la e iitMooireti fet many mei^cre of tfua laca in aad 

Japan are aa white aa any 'White Maa'. The real diinnfuiahing marfca of rue are not 
the eolMif of Ita ikfa but the testure of ita hair end the eet of ua oyei, 

’ The (am 'Red Rmo’ ia bo fiio« appropriate than the term 'Yellow Race'. Here 
again, the roe) diituifuiehlng mark* are the texture of the Mir and the aet of the etae: 
and, by theoeerieerm,‘theRadBace'and'thayellow Race’ Oughtperhapeto beolaee^M 
ea rwo bnnehee of a tingie race which night be labelled ttM Mongolo>Arnarwaa. 

* The tern 'Bhck Rece’ lauaod hot to cover the Aueealun Blacuellowa.dM Fapuaaa 
•ttd Melaneaiana, the Veddaha of Ceyloo, and the Todaa of Soutban India, aa well ea 
the Negro population of Africa aouth of the Sahara. 

t Sa< (. C (eV P. >73. abovo. 

* See L C (lii) (c), Annex, below, odjha* 
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competitor. The pistol has been fired; and an' inatanUneoua 
photc^raph, taken at that instant, shows that the runners are off— 
that IS, four of them are off out of the five, for the fifth still stands 
toeing the line. Whet is the matter with him i Is he in a day- 
dream? Is he paralysed ? Is he out of the running ? We can only 
answer that all these questions are premature; for the time which 
hi^ elapsed between the moment when the signal was heard and 
the moment recorded in our instantaneous photograph U no more 
than one eighty-three-millionth part of the time which the five 
runneia have to run. It is no doubt possible that the runner who 
has been this infinitesimal degree slower than his competitors in 
getting away may never get away at all; but there is no ground for 
this expectation in the position which our instantaneous photo¬ 
graph reveals, unless we wilfully ignore the time-^ctor which is of 
the essence of the situation. We have no more warrant for assuming 
that the black competitor will not get away, or that he will not 
eventually win the race, than we have for assuming that his red 
or yellow or brown or white competitor will be incapacitated, en 
courant, by Some other kind of mishap—by failure of heart or 
wind, or by stumbling and breaking his leg. These contxz^encies 
are all just as possible as the cootii^ency that the black competitor 
will remain toeing the line for eighty-three million times the 
infiAiteaima] leogth of time during which he has been toeing it so 
far ^ee the moment when the starter's shot rang out. 

As a matter of fact, there are certain fearures in the Negro*d 
circumstances which convincingly account for his faUure to cake an 
active part in the enterprise of Ci\dii2ation during these first five or 
six thousand years, without creating any presumption chat this 
failure may be insurmountable and definitive. On thla point, we 
will cite ^e opinion of an able, experienced, and sympathetic 
French observer: 

‘Lorsque nous disons dee N^gres qu’ils sent de grands enfants, oous 
enKndens que ce soot dcs aduJees ^ mentality puerile, et nous sous- 
eotesdoos que la mentality i laqueUe oous sssimifoiu la leur est celle de 
nos enfaota i nous: en quoi nous reton^os dans l' 4 teroelle erreur qui 
nous fdt Juger dea autres d’apr^ iious-o)£rQ«8. C'est, si Ton veut, une 
definition comparative, bas^ sur des analogies plua ou mouis super- 
fidellee, non sur des fidts eonsiddris en eux-mimes. 

'£Ue est vid^ i aa base, parce que reposant sur une p^ition de 
fdndpe. Nous supp^cis a priori que notre race est le prototype de la 
civilisation en sol, mais qu'elle ne r^ise celle-d que paiVorgaoe de sea 
adultes, et nous voulons blen accorder i la race noire un pied de pseudo- 
^galiti avec la nOtn, i condition de ne la mettre qu'au rang de nos 
enfants, e’est^-dire de ceuz d’entre oous auxquels nous refiisons la 
faculty d'acteiodre au niveau de la masse. <^’est, en terznes plus 
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aimables^ rruis non moms absolus, proclamer de oouveau cetteinf6> 
riorit^ doa rac« de couleur, soutenue avec plus d’ipretd, sinon phis 
de logicue. et en tout cas av«c moins d’hypocrisie» par Gobinoau et son 
icole... 

‘Lea Nigres afncains fbrmont-ils une race inteliectuellemem iof^ 
rieure aux autrea races humaines? On Ta aouvent aIRrmd, mais sans 
jamais en donncr de preuves convaincanus et eo prenant g^n^ralement 
un point de depart ^ux. 

‘On a die que les Noire seraient actuellement in^ieurs» sous le 
rapport du ddveloppemeot loteUecruel, ^ ce que soot les auires types de 
rbumanit^. II me parait qu'oo a, ce diaant, confondu “ignoraoce*' avec 
* ‘iointelligeoce'’. Le plus grand ^nie du monde^ s’il jamais aU^ 
k Picole et n’avait jamais vicu qu^u milieu des sauvages, auralt e(^ sans 
doute dans la cocnplite imposnbillti de manifester aa haute intelli< 
gence nacurelle, ce qui ne veut pas dire qu’il oe Pebt pas poss^die 
effectivement. . .. 

*Or les Noire de I’Afrique ont eu cette maJechance funeste de ne 
pouvolr evoluer conune I'oot fait les autres grandee races bumaioea, sans 
qu’ils y aieot M d'allleurs pour rien, Alore que, depub de nombreux 
sikles, lea descendants des Gaulois nos anc£tree ae aont crouv^ 
cooaCammenc en contact avec de« populations plus ^ob^es ou autre- 
ment ivoluies qu’eux-mimes, Dials dbne civilisation centemporaine de 
la leur. et ont pu, prenant aux unes, s'lnsplrajit des autres, deveoir les 
Franpais d'aujouid^hul, les malheureux Nigrea ont iti, durant le m(me 
p^ciode, li peu pria complycment tsolis du reste de I'humanici.... 

‘Lea Nigres africains offrent ce spectacle, sana doute unique au 
moede, de toute une race n’ayant jamais eu i compter que sue elle- 
m^me pour progresser et n’ayant rien re9u de I’exc^rieur, ou en a^ant 
refu autant de ferments de regression que d’dl^ents de progria, sinon 
plus. Aurions-nous hit mieux qu'euxal nous nous ^ona trouvb dans la 
mime situatioo ^ 

'L’isolement dsns lequel des barriires naturelles ont enfenn^ trop 
bngtemps leur habitat a des Ndgres de FAfrique, par rapport aux 
Europdens plus favorisda, des airlirds ou, plus exaccement, des attard^r 
ila ont perdu beaucoup de temps et Us ne sauraient le rattraper en un jour 
ni mCme en un si^e. Mais Ila n*ont cercainemenc pas dit leur dernier 
mot et leur hUtolre n'eat pas finie. Peut-itre aefait'ellequecommcnccr.'^ 

We may add that the Black Race Is by no means the only fraction 
of Mankind which has failed to take an active part in the enterprise 
of CiviJiaadon up to date. The races which have made the most 
numerous and the moat brilliant contributions to chose civillsadons 
which have emerged within the last 6,000 years are all of them still 
represented, besides> in primitive societies which have not risen 
above the level of barbarism or even above the level of savagery. 
If we classify by hairiness, we can confront the Nordic specimens 

I DehfMM, M.’.Im SiiTtt (Paris t^s?. lUsdtr), pp. S-?, 
t DelafMM, M.i X0 NoiridePAfri^ ^aria laaa, P«r«(), pp. tjS-te. 
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of HoTfio Hirsutiu ^ho have helped to create the Indie and HitHte 
and Hellenic and Weatem civilizations, and the Orthodox Christian 
Civilization in Rnada, vidth their poor relatioiis the Hairy Ainu and 
the Auatralian BlackhtUows and the Veddahs and the Todaa, who 
have remained on the primitive level down to this day. If we 
classify by colour, we can conh’ont the White Men who have helped 
to create perhaps half the civilizations of which we know, with our 
latter-day White barbarians: the fair-haired, blue-eyed highlanders 
of North-West Africa who have defied both the assaults and the 
blandishments of one civilization after another in the fastnesses 
of the Rif and the Atlas and Kabylia; tbeir Komadic kinsmen in the 
Sahara, whose deficiency of pigment is betrayed in their hair and 
eyes even when their skins axe tanned by a scorching sun; the fair- 
halred, blue-eyed highlanders of Albania, who have contrived to 
evade civilization in fastnesses which overlook tbe high road be¬ 
tween Greece and Rome; the highlanders of the Caucasus, who are 
such magnificent specimens of the White Race that our Western 
ethnologists have taken their name in vain as a scientific term for 
the whole breed of Homo PalHdm ; the highlandera of Kurdistan; 
the highlanders of the borderland between Afghanistan and India; 
and—once again^the Ainu who, despite the whiteness of the skin 
that peeps through their sha^ fW, have fought the losing battle of 
Barbarism against ‘the yellow peril’ of the Par Eastern Civilization 
in Japan. Again, we can confront the Yellow Men who have 
creat^ this Far ^tem Civilization and its predecessor, the Sinic 
Civilization, with the Yellow barbarians who still survive, in a few 
scattered enclaves, among the mountains that divide the southern 
watershed of the Yangise from the southern coast-line of China, 
and with the Yellow savages in the interior of ^e Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula. We can confront the Brown creators of the Indie and 
Hindu Civilizations with the wild tribes of Continental India— 
Bhils and Ghonds and the like—and with the head-hunters of 
Sumatra and Borneo. We can conAnnt the Incas widi the Arau- 
canian barbarians of Chile and with the savages of Amazonia and 
of the Tierra del Fuego. We can confront the Mayas and the 
Toltecs with ‘the Noble Savage’ of North America who has estab¬ 
lished his fame as the Redskin p<zr cecelUrue. 

If those who despair of the capacities of the Black Race were . 
right in their thesis a failure to make any creative contributions 
to the first twenty-one civilizations during the first six thousand 
years of the existence of the species is proof of an inherenf and 
Incurable incapacity, then it would be impossible to explain how 
other races, which still have their savage and their barbarous 
representatives to-day, have also produced the creators of all the 
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civilizations that have emerged hitherto. The only way to reconcile 
the thesis and the facts would be to suppose that those White, 
Brown, Yellow, and Red populations which have helped to create 
civilizations are really of different race from the respective popula¬ 
tions of the same colours which have never yet distinguished ^m- 
selves in this fashion—that we can know them by their spiritual 
fruits, chough we cannot tell them apart by their physical appear¬ 
ances. This way out of the impasse, however, could not be taken 
by the racislisrs, because it abandons the postulate of an absolute 
correlation between physical and psychical characteristics which is 
the indispensable foundation for aU racial theories. Kor will it be 
taken by unprejudiced inquirers; for the ethnological evidence, 
considered objectively, does not at all suggest that the Yellow bar¬ 
barians of Southern China are different in race, as well as in 
culture, from the Southern Chinese, or the White barbarians of 
Morocco, Albania, the Caucasus, Kurdistan, and the Indo-Afghan 
border from their White neighbouiS and contemporaries who are 
members to-day of the Western and Orthodox Christian and 
Islamic civilisations. 

Indeed, in all these cases, our records show that the barbarians 
who still survive as such are a remnant of barbarian populations 
which the neighbouring civilizations have assimilated, and that 
this process of assimilation is still going on,< If we had taken our 
survey of White barbarians two centuries ago instead of to-day, 
our list would have included the Scottish highlanders, who have 
been so completely assimilated by our Western Socie^ during the 
half-dozen generations that have come and gone between 1745 and 
1933 that in this latter year a descendant of these barbsrians is 
Prime Minister of one of the leading states of the Western World, 
If the siuvey is taken again two centuries hence, it may seem as 
strange then to our des^dants that the Albanians and the RiHs 
should have been still barbarians in our time as it seems to us now 
that die Scottish highlanders should have been still bari>arians m 
the reign of King George II. Similarly, a survey of Yellow bar¬ 
barians taken about the year zooo e.c. would have returned as 
barbarians almost the whole of the Chinese people of to-day except 
those living in two relatively small areas, in the lower and the 
middle basin of the Yellow ^ver, to whic^ the Slnic Civilizadon 
was confined in that early age.* The enlargement of the borders 
of civilizations and the recruitment of their ‘man-power' by 
the assimilation of chdr barbarian neighbours has been one of the 

• The Mimiktion of primibvc •MMtM by civilisUMU u ozarained furtber ia 
Pan Vin,b<W. 

a Oq ihi» Mupin, H.: La CbiM Antittu (Pant 1917, Boeoard), p, xt. 
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coTistant feat\jres in the lives and activities of ci^dlIzadons since 
this species of sodetj' fust came into existence. 

If we assume that aJl human beings of all races are capable of 
civiJizarion, this process of assiiniUtion, which is an empirically 
established fact» is also a feet which presents no difficuldea to the 
understanding. lf» on the other hand, we assume that one whole 
race, and certain sections of other races, are Incapable of civilization 
because they have felled to contribute to the creation of civiliza* 
cions down to a certain date or dates, the process of assimilation 
ceases to be intelligible. How, on this lowing, could the Cantonese 
become converted to the Far Eastern Civilization a dozen centuries 
ago, or the Scottish highlanders to our Western Civilization one 
century ago, when they had proved their inherent and incurable 
incapadry for cmiization by having previously remained outside 
the pale ? At the moment of their cultural conversion, did they 
undergo some kind of racial transubstantiation ? Were they 
suddenly and mysteriously endowed with some inward splcitud 
grace of which no outward visible sign could be detected even by 
the trained ethnologist's eye? Such are the extravagances into 
which we find ourselves driven in the last resort if we proceed on 
the hypothesis that some fractions of Mankind are racl^ly capable 
and o^ers racially incapable of dvilization <z priffri, and that a race 
stands convicted of inherent and incurable incapadty if it happens 
not to have contributed to the creation of any dvilizations 1^ the 
time in the history of the spedee when the censorious observer Is 
moved to take his observations. No such reducHo ad absufdvm lies 
in wait for ua if we adopt, instead, the hypothesis by which the 
French observer, quoted above, explains the feilure of the Black 
Race to make creative contributions up to date, and if we apply 
this hypothecs to other races, or portions of races, which have 
played the same passive role as the Black Race during the whole or 
some of the time during which the species of sodeties called 
civilizations has been in existence. We can attribute these retards- 
tioos to the interplay between a Human Nature which is common 
to all Mankind and certain exceptionally unfavourable circum¬ 
stances In the local environments of some sections of the human 
family during certain periods of time; and we need seek no further 
than this in order to explain why It is that, within these first six 
thousand years, the Black Race has not helped to create any 
dvilization, while the Polynesian White Race has helped to create 
one civilization, the Brown Race two, the Yellow Race three, the 
Red Race and the ‘Nordic’ White Race four apiece, the 'Alpine* 
White Race nine, and the ‘Mediterranean* White R a ff ten.* 

* See the able oo p. aja, ebev^ 
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Th« upshot of our inquiry is to discredit the hypothesis of s 
cutursl law in which the creation of civilisauoDs U supposedly 
revealed as the peculiar racial function of particular branches of 
the human family. In<leed> the only vestige of a law rdatiog 
civiliiarioiis and races which our inquiry has brought to U^t is one 
which puts a very dii!crcnt complexion upon the relation between 
them. 

If we transpose the table of contributions of races to civlUaationa 
which we have given on p, 233, above, we obtain the following 
results: 


Cioiliratiems 

Hellenic 

Western 

Eaypdte 

Suioeric 

Minoen 

Iodic 

HittitB 

Per Eastern fin 
Korea ead Jepaa) 
Orthodox Christian 
{main body) 
Orthodox Christian 
(in Ruasia) 

Iraxiic 

Se^Ioidc 

Synac 

Arabic 

Hindu 

Siaic 

Par Eastern (main 
body) 

Andean 

Mayan 

Yucatee 

Mexic 


canMbuttd to by Races 

White ('Nordic^ + White CAIpine’) + White 
(‘Meditemneac’) 

White CNordic') + White {'Alpine^ + White 
(*Medi terraaeen *) 

White (‘Alpine’)+White ('Mediierraneen') 
While (‘Alpine^ + White ^Mediterranean’) 
While ('AJpine’)+White CMeditemneen’) 
White ('NordicO+Brown 
White C Nordic*)+White CAIpne') 

White {’Polynesian’)+YeUovr 

White {'AJpine’)+White (’Mediterranean*) 

White CNordic’) + White {‘Alpine*) 

White CAIpine*)+White CMediterranern’) 
White {’MeditecraneaQ*) 

White (‘MediterraoeanO 

White (‘MediterraneanO 

Brown 

Yel^w 

YeUow 

Red 

Red 

Red 

Red 


Thus, on our classification, two cmllzations have been created 
by contributions from three different races, nine by contributions 
from two different races, and ten by the unaided endeavours of a 
single race In each case. On this showing, nearly half the dviJiza* 
tlons that have emerged hitherto have been created by a mixture 
of races; but our table considerably understates the frequency of this 
phenomenon In the creation of civilizations because our racial 
classification is imperfect, We have treated four varieties of White 
Man as separate races because that is the regular practice of our 
ethnologists; but we have not brought the rest of our classification 
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into line with this section by subdividing the non*White races on 
the criteria employed in distinguishing the ‘Nordic’ White from 
the ‘AJpine', the ‘Alpine’ from the ‘Mwiiterranean*, the ‘Mediter¬ 
ranean' from the ‘Polynesian'. If we had carried our raciaJ analysis 
to this point all tbrough»i we should certainly have found that 
several, at least, of the seven civilizations which here appear as 
created by the Brown or the Red Race exclusively had been 
created by two races ('Brown No. i' and ‘Brown No. a') or by 
three ('Yellow No. i' and ‘Yellow No. a’ and 'Yellow No. 3'). 
The number of civilizations created by the unaided endeavours of 
a single race in each case would then turn out to be relatively so 
small that these cases would present themselves aa exceptions to a 
prevalent law—a law to the effect chat the geneses of dvilizarioDs 
re<^uire creative contributions from more races than one.^ 

The discovery of a law to this effect would not be surprising. 
Indeed, we might have discovered it, before this, as a corcdlaiy to 
another law which we have noted at an earlier stage in this Study 
the law that dviUzations exert, upon Mankind beyond their 
bordere, both a push and a pull—a centrifugal push in the nature 
of radiation and a ceneriperaJ pidl in the nature of attraction. While 
a civilization is radiating out its material produces aa exports, its 
human members as traders, conquerors, colonists, and missionaries, 
and its culture in the shape of technique, insdrutions, ideas, and 
emotions, it is all the time drawing in other commodities and ocher 
beings and other techniques, insdCutions, ideas, and emodons 
from abroad. The roads which diverge from or converge upon 
it (whichever term we choose to employ) carry a two-way traffic- 
exports and imports, emigrants and immigrants, cultural Influences 
emitted and cultural influences received. This simultaneous and 
perpetual movement in two contrary directions is the breath of Life, 
and we can observe it in operation wherever Life is being lived: 
in the circulation of the blood, with its outward movement from 
the heart v> the limbs along the arteries and its return movement 
from the limbs to the heart along the veins; or in the economy of a 
Western industrial city, which draws its 'man-power' and its 'raw 
materials' from the ends of the Earth while it is sending out its 
manufactures to the ends of the Earth again. 

.. V ^ I* atmnpted by Mr. CriAUi T«yl«r ia hit Race 19 S 7 , 

Ufnvtmry Fm>)> 

» Tbw M • sutg«ttMn of tbi» tow ift TayJor, ©p. at,, en p. 336, A dj»tineuiiJwd 
JuluB On«<tiilii( rcfirda J ruvcffio . , . « matenM u« icfue *anpr« U 

S tfow di vtne nua u ■ *1^ CBfltTvn Uelto peseii di eivilcA r*dr evolioiooe dej 
. (Cwttni. L ; rft 5 («na OrwrtaU, i (MEton 1911, Hoeejj), p. 141.) 

ncy idr the sarw view een be found 10 the works of the pr«eiiientl echnelo^ne 
See. for exsmpJe. Dim, R. 9 .; TTitRaaoi ffiuary^ Man {New Yeri iw. ScHb^) 
pp. S> 4 -> 6 . V . , „ 

^ »ee p. 187 lA ?ftn II, A, ebove. 
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In this the subsidiary law that the geneses of civiliza¬ 

tions require creative contributions from more races than one 
becomes self-evident. We can catch a glimpse of this law in the 
fragmentary picture of racial conditions in Egypt, during the ares 
when the Egypriac aviJization was being brought to birth, which 
has been pieced together by die ingenuity of our Western archaeo¬ 
logists. The so-c^led 'Badarians*, who in Upper Egypt made the 
momentous transition from hunting to the rudiments of agriculture 
and stock-breeding in the sixth millennium s.a, appear to have been 
autochthonous representatives of the ‘Mediterranean’ variety of the 
White Race who bad acquired a N^oid strain.* The early Pre- 
dynastic Egyptians, who succeeded the ‘Badarians' and carried the 
development of the Egyptiac Gviliaation a sUge further, appear to 
have been descendants of the ‘Badarians’ in whose racial com¬ 
position the Negroid strain had been replaced by a ‘Mediterranean’ 
strain, distinct from that of the Badaiins themselves, which wss 
introduced into the Lower Nile Valley at this stage by an infiltra¬ 
tion of ’Geculan’ Nomadic hunters from North-West Africa,* 
Thereato, in the so-called Second Prcdynastic Age, we begin to 
find evidence of a racial infiltration into the Lower Nile Valley 
from South-Western Asia, The earliest evidence for this Asiatic 
contribution is indirect: it is an inference from the appearance, in 
Egypt, of Asiatic ff»h/rin artand devices in technique*; of the cult 
of Osiris, with its Asiatic affinities^; of domesticated breeds of 
sheep and goats whose wild ancestors had their habitat not in 
Africa but in Asia,> The direct evidence in the form of ‘Alpine’ 
raaal traits, of the so-called ‘Armcnoid' sub-variety, in skeletons 
recovered from l^ptiac burials, is not found before the beginning 
of the Dynastic A^e Nevertheless, it will be seen that, in the 
course of the period of two thousand years or so during which the 
Egyptiac Civilisation was in gestation, the population of the Lower 
Nile Valley was recruited from at least four racial elements: t 


t CbMe, V.G.;Tfu 3 fau /Ivmti Satt (Ucdon i9»S, Kecko Paul), pp. ji-# lod 
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^Mediterranean* element which was autochthonous; a Negroid 
element which was presumably drawn in from the south; a second 
‘Mediterranean’ element from the north-west, and hnally an 
’Armenoid Alpine’ element from the north-east. 

This fragmentary evidence from the homeland of the Egyptian 
Civil iaadon is remarkable; and it Is remforced by the corresponding 
evidence from the homelands of the Sumeno Civilization and the 
Indus Valley CuJnire,> and likewise by the fuller evidence which 
presents itsdf In the field of Western Europe (the only region of 
the World in which scientifically accurate and statistically adequate 
racial surveys have yet been made). When we search here for 
‘pure' specimens of the three European White races, we can only 
find them on the peripheries or in hoiti and comers: ‘pure Nordics' 
in Sweden,^ ‘pure Alpines’ in Slovakia and Savoy and the Cevennes 
and Brittany; ‘pure Mediterraneans’ in Sardinia and CorsicaJ 
Conversely, we find more than one of the European races repre¬ 
sented In the central parts of Western Europe, and, in particular, 
in each of those four West European countries which at present 
rank as Great Powers. There are ‘Mediterranean’ as well as 
‘Nordic’ strains in the population of Great Britain, ‘Alpine’ as 
well as ‘Nordic’ strains in the population of Germany, ‘Alpine’ 
as well as ‘Mediterranean* strains in the popiJation of Italy, 
and strains of all three races In the population of Prance. We 
find an equal or greater varied of racial strains in the popu- 
larions of the other three Great Powers of the 'Po«-War’ World: 
a ‘Polynesian’ White strain as well as a Yellow strain in Japan, an 
‘Alpine’ as well as a ‘Nordic’ White strain in Russia, and in- 

^ Se«Min^, 8 irI.:AfeAa 9 iK£^ 0 itf(Jt«/flAtfCKi<MewH(LonSen :««s,Prab»t- 
btin, i vols.), ToL j. p» 108-9. Cf. Meytt. E,; ^eltuMce ji/urtum, i (D> 41 ^ 
eScuen (ScuRaM ua BerUa {^1, Cottak f. So. 

* Then if • imoU but fioiupiMNUii diA AW&« tnio io the posuUriooo of Deainask 
•Ad Nofvoy, OAd •&E«wt*bvi*iwrto8wod«au lurprUcdta fikd the Nordic trkita Um 
uniformlr pnviloet then tboA tb* Otbfudoakol boAdbooki hove kd Um w esp«ct 
a pnore. SUQ mOn eurpritmi u (bo w«U. 4 Reit«d mdol mutur* ia (ho popuUtwn ^ 
lecU^^a Uhimo Thuk Ic vhkfa tbo «bertivo SoaaOiAaviee CiviUiouen (m«U.D(vu). 
v(d, u.pp. 340-60. below) Mhiovodiumoteif triuinphe(i«o II. D (iu),vel. li, pp. SS-toe, 
bolow). in tbo eeleenoaea of JcoloBd ot the end ot th« Aiuh end terub comirio of the 
Chrut^ Bn. Soopdatme froemoA fnm nsAy p«ra of Norwey were iningied with 
Iriib (bnJe; eed we Awy Mounic iboi (he Srendjaeoiaa itock wu crceiod with (hU 
Ih*b itnui 0*01 if 80 eeAtnbueon to the neUl eompoeicMA eP tbe leelandio 

**■ node by tbe I mb hemutewbofatd feusd theitwey to leotand before the Ncreestcn'i 
•nivil. (S«« Olhk, A.: KiAhtf CftetoefeM, Rnalieh trudetMo (L^oe Peso. Allea & 
UfiwiA), ro 3 -a wid 

* The one Cere ken Pimi^ diet hoe over 'mode hietorr' (ibouab this h by ao aeoAi 
tbe Hoe thana •• ^mokins eivlUiation') wm bM of ConieoA origin. The Buoitopeni ere 
kAcwa IQ beve come t« Conic* froAi Florence—(hot it to ley, troo a diobw of the 
ItaJian mauikod in which the Kvenl White r»eos haeo been emsod end re-tf«cs«d an 
ueeputtiwl Atmbcf of tunee: pmlndo.Europcen NeoUthk 'MediterreAewu* whh 
Btaqm-Am lAdo-EurepeoA 'Alpinee' (pcokina me Umbrien wiety of the (telie biindi 
of the lAd>Eimpeon bonty oP Unguieoei eba* with Iree.Aae noA.lnde-Eureneen 
Atpioee from the Levent (the Etruccene): end thoeo. •gem, w!^ 'Nordic’ Lomlierdi 
freoi tbo tomhera ib&rre eP tbe Baltk. With thie Tueean racial bocknouAd Neneleea 
etBMi be re^terod, eitfaer for good or for evil, w • 'pure Medlnmoeen'. 
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gredicnts from all the races of Europe in ‘the melting-pot’ of the 
United States.* 

It is remarkable that this radai diversity in the populadoas 
of these countries* on which the ethnologists lay such stress> is of 
DO significance to the people themselves. An ‘Alpine’ Cevenol is 
conscious of do special a^ity with an ‘Alpine’ Piedmontese or an 
* Alpine’ Slovak. His sense o? aihnity has nothing whatever to do 
with the confi^ration of his skull and hardly anjr^ng to do with 
the colour of his hair and eyes. It is determined to some extent by 
language and to a still greater eictent by citizenship. The ‘Alpine’ 
Frenchman from the Cewnnes will feel himself alien to the ‘Alpine’ 
Italian from Piedmont and to the ‘Alpine’ Czechoslovak from 
Slovakia because these speak foreign languages and are citizens 
of foreign states. He will fee! a greater a&iiiy towards a ‘Nordic’ 
Belgian from Brussels whose mother-tongue is French, and a 
greater affinity still towards a ‘Nordic’ Frenchman from the Pas 
de Calais whose mother-tongue is Flemish. Here, in France, we 
observe a sense of common nationality precluding the conscious- 
ness of an objectively existu^ and empirically observed diversity 
of race.* If we turn from France to India, we there observe the. 
converse phenomenon: a sense of caste distinction, originally 
corresponding to a divewty of race, which has perpetuated itself 
long after the diveraicy of race which first evoked it has actually 
been obliterated.) 

In fine, the further our modem Western ethnologists push their 
analysis of Physical Race by determining the racial likenesses and 

< Thia ii without tihiag bM iMOunt cbe repreoaodvu oC the Bbeh wtd Ram 
in the A. or the repretoatitiToi of tho Y«lk«> Ktcc (not to apotk of (h« rudunenBu? 
fooM KpKoefitod M the Paloeo-vetice utd the Semoyode) io 0 «e U.S.8.R. 

* It may b« notod (hel Freoce, which J# the ectty Eurepoeo couao? in «hkh ejl three 
of out ethAologiate* three primery Europcen ncee er« repreieMed in force, hei elM becA 
the ant Buropeen coua^ in whkb We eonwaouwieee of « eoeamon aetfomli^ hu 
itsej/. Even et the preoeni dey. tfiii eonMOutneii of rtedenel unity intfuaj* 
forauty it kse hi^^ developed OAd leu widely dueemiMted Is Gmt Bricein. Cenaeoy, 
eikd It^, with tncir two recei apieee, thes it ii in France with her three recea, 

> The reaei oriM of CMte it proved by the etyoMlop of the eetlieat name of the 
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Thu oricmal colour dJetinction hetween tho caatee hae long aim Woken dewn^wdy, 
(M doubt, throu|b fUfrapDtioua tftiefbraedics (whi^ eoeial tabua never ^cdve^ 
preveat botwoen laeea, however diflerem from one aaocher >n pbytioue, whieh are 
livinf permaneitly ehe^ by jowl with one enether). Another eauaa of the braak>down 
0/ ttu colour diaOrot]on beCweto the eaaeei fMs bean the del^etate poUoy of the Haodu 
firahauDa in tecofaiemd aa Brahmaoe the eacerdotal fa^liee 01 primitive aooietiea 
they were eaeBailetini to the Hindu CnibsodOs, end the delilmte Mlicy of the 
Hindu Kahatriyaa m recostauni aa Xahetriyia the 6(hiinf meo of non-Hindu tribee 

S t 4 ; the Histe and Gufjane who evemn North'Weatem India in the Vdlkerwandejvns 
lunnf (he irKerraSAum between the diaioiution of the Iodic Society and the emergence 
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of the racial faecor adtkh originally evoked tbe aeaae of oaate bet not entailed the die- 

S pearaiM of oaate-conecaouaosi, I& India M^Uy thete ia hardly a tigs that (be canie 
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difierencds that are discernible both in Mankind as It exists to-day 
and in Pritneval Man in so far as we have discovered his skeletal 
remains, the further does the resultant scientific conception of 
Race diverge from the popular notions about Race that are 
muTored in the ordinary expressions of race-feelmg, A perusal of 
the recent scientific literature on Race makes it evident that all 
serious ethnologists are arrivii^, by different paths, at a conunon 
conception of racial characters* in which these characters are 
reduced to mere factors that may actually be found in almost every 
possible permutation and combination but are never found ‘pure’ 
in a state of nature. Those ethnologists who have the courage to 
follow where the a^ument leads them are even beginning to ask 
themselves whether any concrete examples of 'pure* races would 
really be forthcoming, even if the fullest material eiddence for the 
physi^^e of the earliest types of Man were to be placed in their 
hands by some miracle. They arc beginning to entertain the idea 
that the fundamental racial characters, when exhaustively analysed 
and defined, may prove to be nothing but an illuminating set of 
classificatory abstractions, which have never had any objective cr 
independent existence at all 'in real life'.' 

The foregoing considerations will perhaps be sufficient to guard 
us against the error of supposing that some special quality of Race j 

in some fraction of Mankind is the positive factor which, within 
the last 6,000 years, has sliaken pan of Mankind out of the Yin- 
state which we call 'the Integration of Custom’ into the Yang- 1 

activity which we have decided to call 'the Differentiation of I 

aviloation’- We may add that even if Race had proved, on 
inquiry, to be the positive factor of wluch we are in search, we ; 

should have discovered no more than the occasion of the geneses 1 

of civilizations as opposed to the cause, which would still have ; 

remained the unknown quantity which it was when our inquiry 
started. We should have ascertained (on this supposition) that the » 

geneses of our twenty-one civilizations were really due to a racial I 
superiority of the people who created these civilizations over the [ 

common run of Mankind, only to find ourselves still confronted 
with our ordinal question in a new form of words. Instead of 
asking why a fraction of Mankind had distinguished itself from the 


Thjs «u«non is diMutied m Ute eoneludinD chtoter of R. B. Dixofl’t fUeial 
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may divide tbe peoples of cbe World eo.doy. Those varwt« living rocea ere etch 
ef.Mine ptrtmitr conbiiuticn of the originti "types" or elmcms; and the 
chneuty yfajch w« And in deciding /uet how mtny rocei tht« tre it largely due to the 
that the eiementt htve been blended to vtrioualy acd ui such varying prepenione. 
Merecrer, from this pobt of view, e rtce U oot t pemttntar entity* (pp. 501-5). 
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test of the human family by creating civil izadons, we should have 
now to ask why the raci^ qualities which had enabled this fraction 
to distinguish itself in this way bad been acquired at some previous 
time by one part of the human family and by one part only. We 
could not take this supposed prior diversity of racial endowment 
for granted, any more than the empirically observed diversity of 
cultural achievement which It was alleged to explain. Kor could 
we take It on trust as an inexplicable and xmfntelUgible foct which 
had existed from all eternity, since it is evident that racial diiferences 
between branches of the human fomily cannot be older than Mao* 
kind itself, and Mankind, so far from having existed from all 
eternity, is a recent product of the evolution of Life on a planet 
which is one of the youngest bodies of the stellar universe. Thus 
we should not have genuinely solved the problem of finding an 
intelligible value for our original unknown quantity, the cause.of 
the geneses of civilisations, but should have simply re-formulated 
the problem by presenting this original unknown quantity in terms 
of another unknown quantity, namely, the cause of the diversity of 
racial endowment within the human family. If we were cl^- 
headed and intellectually honest, we shotild have had to admit that 
the operation which we had performed had made our equation more 
intricate without having brought us a single step nearer to working 
it out. Id other words, the so-called racial explanadon of differ¬ 
ences in human performance and achievement is either an ioepd- 
tude or a fraud.* 

It is noteworrhy that the maJeets of the Jewish and Christian 
theological systems, from which all our modem Western 'race 
theories’ are lineally descended, have faced the foot chat the 
empirically observed difTerences between the performances and 

' W« h*v« exposed lUs r»ea1 QJl*cy oece before 1 a (be eowm of thU Studr (mi 
1 . B ebeet, on pp. when wt wen contJderinf djAmneea ia ptilarmajite 

urMverTi<ni betwoen eommunitiM within a sinale aociety: a«a« the diflereocea 
wiebiBtOa Hdlenic Socieiy,intbeeeeond ponod of iuhisCoiy. b«c>ve«A the ipeoalpan 
pUyed bf Athena xod theapeua] pan pkyed by Sparte and the eiOirar? pin which wu 
pliyed by ilrrwtt sU tho other ciiy-tcetea of the Hellenic World of Um asa i^ith little 
or no wialion. We that we should not be explilnlns tbe inditiduility of the 
iniutives which the Alhmiane end the rcapeoively teob, in cirwreatances 

which were ch« lame for them and for ihcir neighbours, if vre lacribed this to a hypo> 
UeUcal pre-exieting iMivfdualitv lA the Spemn end the Albanian 'ncial* eharteten. 
We should erthei heve to explain now these lupecaed pnof diflereAceeer nciej etwroeter 
b^een the peoplae of the Hellenic World ongmally arcee. or elie admit that we had 
rated, ^cer ail, to explain the adbcetjuent difiereoees 10 their perfermaAcet lAd achieve* 
menia In whieb the lupposed prior dtfferaoeea of racial charaerer wtre alleged to bare 
usialded thetnselvea. What ia aauea for the goose U aauoe ivz the gander, if Rate does 
not account for the ipc^ eontributioos of the Athenians and Spartana to tbe progreM 
of the Hellenic CavILsatien. it is fw ttae trying to account for the geneses of civilicuions 
m general by Che ncial mrOw of 'Nordic and *ihe Chitdftn of the Sun'. The 
rwial falhoy has bcee appoeed euccirwtiy by Monsieur Edmond Demelins; *Le race 
n expljque rien, car il reate eocore i reebarraer e« qui a produjt la divarsitf dei rteet, 
M n^n'eat pas une cause, c’eei une conifouenee.' (Demolina. E.: CeniMear U Jibuti 
erft U Type .SWssf (?aha oo dale. Fimu&*Didet), F* 
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achieveawocs of different fracdone of the human family can neither 
be left unexplained nor yet be explained away» but have to be 
accounted for ultimately aa effects of some differentiating act. 
Like FauaC at the end of his soliloquy, they have divined that ‘Im 
Anfang war die Tat 

The Jews have been intensely conscious of being not as otiier 
men are. In their view of the World, there is a great gulf fixed 
between them and the Gentiles ; and they are as sincerely convinced 
as the English or the Americans of their own immeasurable 
superiority to ‘the lesser breeds without the Law'. Yet they have 
not taken for granted this tremendous difference between one 
breed of human beings and another without postulating a com* 
spondingly tremendcua cause. In their belief, they are a peculiar 
people b^use they are a ‘chosen people’and the divine choice, 
which has made them what they are, is not irrevocable. It has been 
given effect in a covenant between their God Yahweh and their 
forefather Abraham; and the precariousness of the privileges which 
the Covenant confers U symbolized in the physical halUmark 
which is its token; for this hall-mark is not a skin which cannot be 
changed nor a stature to which one cubit cannot be added, but the 
artificial and optional mark of circumcision.^ Even so, the invidious 
ractal conception that the privileges of the Covenant are immutable 
has crept into the Jewish consciousness. In the classic account of 
the Covenant in the Book of Genesis, Yahweh is made to declare: 

‘I will es^lish roy Covenant between me and thee and thy seed after 
thee in their geoeratioos for an everlasting covenant;’* 

and this proclamation of everlastingneas is echoed in a hundred 
later passages in the Jewbh scriptures.* Yet, in their heart of 
hearts, the Jews—unlike the English-speaking Protestants who 
claim to be their spiritual heirs—have ever been aware that 
Yahweh's choice is neither irrevocable like the Law of the Mcdes 
and Persians nor immutable like ‘the Laws of Nature’; and their 
self-complacency was not impervious to John the Baptist’s mortal 
thrust; 

Th^ not to say within yourselves; “We have Abraham to our 
nCher ; for I say unto you that God is able of these scones to raise uo 
children unto Abraham.’* ^ 


• 0««tAc: Fokit, Pkrt I, I. Ttjr 
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This text is a profound oiticism of the fallacy of Race—a Macy 
to whichthejew8> to their credit, have never succumbed completely. 

The Jewish dichotomy of Mankind into Jews and Gentiles was 
reproduced in die Pauline dichotomy into 'vessels of wrath fitted 
to destruction’ and ‘vessels of mercy afore prepared unto glory’,* 
The dividing line was now drawn no longer between communities 
but between individuals; yet the underlying conception remained 
unaltered. The distinction between Jews and Gentiles was ascribed 
to Yahweh’s choice, the distinction between the Damned and the 
Elect to God’s predestination; and, so long as an act of will was 
postulated as the first cause in the background, it was in vain for 
theologians to Jay down that predestination was irrevocable, since 
it was logically impossible to believe that an omnipotent power was 
incapable of revoking its own decrees. Thus the Pauline doctrine 
was never completely stultified until, through the minds of Punic 
Augustine and Latin Calvin, it reached the mind of Nordic Man. 
Our modem Western racialists have rationalized their Calvinism 
by substituting Black and White skins for damnation and grace, 
and expurgated it by omitting the divine cause, The result is not 
science but fetishism. 

The Jewish and Christian doctors have never fallen into the 
error of accepting Race as an explanation of the actual dlfierences 
in human performance and achievement, whether between com* 
munities or between Individuals; and they have satUfied their 
intellectual demand for an adequate cause by postulating an act of 
God. This postulate, which Syriac and Western theologians have 
made in all good faith, has bew commended by a Hellenic phllo* 
sopher as a pious fraud which is required by social expediency and 
is justified by raison d'diai. In the half-humorous, balf-^oical 
Spirit of Voltaire’s si Dial n'oeistait pas U faudrait tinvenlery^ 
Plato, in a famous passage of Ths Republk, has propounded ‘a 
noble lie’ which is to reconcile the citizens of his utopia to the 
different stations in life to which it may please the Goverzunent to 
call them after having tested and brought out their innate abilities 
by a strenuously competitive course of education, 

‘ “Wbst we now need," I said, “Is some dodge in the nature of ss 
epporewe lie: a sbgJe noble lie which will do the crick of convincing^ 
i/ possible the Government themselves and in any case the rest of the 
community.'' 

’ “What do you mean?" he said. 

' “Nothing out of the way,’' I said; '‘Jtist a welsh> which has been 
woriced on ever so many occasions before now, as the poets credibly 

* Ronuna is. 19-3, 

* Voltaire: fiptoco, xcTti, K rAuteur du LSvro dea Treu Impeateun (A.O. T77(l, I. 

* n, 
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inform u», though it ha$ not b«n worked in otic time and now could 
only be worked, if at aU (of which I am not au«), at the coet of a great 
deal of tact and patieoce.'' 

‘ “How aby vou seem to be of your idea,” he said. 

' “You will /eel,” I $aid, "that I have every reason to be shy when I 
tell you what it is.” 

' Speak out,” he said, “and don't be afraid.” 

* “Here goes, then—though I don't know how I shall have the face to 
aay it or whether I shall find words to say it in. WeQ, 1 shaU try to con- 
Vince first the Government and the Army and then the rest of the com¬ 
munity that the upbringing and education which we gave them was all 
a dream and that ail the time they were reaUy being moulded and brought 
up undei^und b the bosom of the Earth, they and their arms and the 
rest of their equipment, which was likewise being manufactured there. 
Then, I shall tell them, when they bad been completely finished off, their 
mother theEarth produced them—thus placing them under an obligation 
to defend their country, if ahe is attacked, wth ail their mind iid all 
^ir strength, as their mother and their nurse, and also to look after their 
fellow-dtkens as their brothers bom of the same Mother Earth ” 

‘ “Really,” he said, “how can you have the effrontery to eo on and on 
with a lie like that?” ® 

' “You have every reason to be shocked,” I said, “but, all the same 
do hear my faiiy-nory out. It goes on like this: ‘All of you members 
of the community are brothers; but when God moulded you. be put a 
streak of metal into each at the moment of birth-^old into chose (rt you 
who were fit to govern, because th^ were the most precious; silver mto 
the soldiers; and iron and bronze into the peasants and the workmm 
As you arc all akin, you will generally breed true to type; but it will 
occasionally happen that the golden stock will have silver offopring and 
^ silver stock golden offopring and so on, Tmitalis mutaruiu. Now the 
first and chiefest commandment that God lays upon members of the 
Government is this: the paramount caU upon their honour and efficiency 
M gusrdiMs of Soa^ is to be on the watch for any of these flaws in 
the psychic composition of the members of the rising generation and to 
take *e proper action in each case. If it is a case of their own children 
showing traces of bronae or iron, they must have no mercy on them but 
mm degrade them to the ranks of the woritmen or the peasants to 
which they intrinsically belor^. Cemvereely, if the children of peasants 
w wotkJTien show traces of gold or silver, they must rate them at their 
intnnsic ^ue and must promote them to be members of the Government 
OT of the Army, u the case may be.' We must find scriptural authority 
for the prophecy that the community will come to grief on the day when 
a fibber of the iron race or the bronze race enters the Government. 

"'y fof getting this faliy-story believed?” 

Certainly not for getting it believed by grown-up people now alive* 
but we might manage it with their children and thar descendants and 
the whole of posterity.” 


Phie: Re^nbUea, 4 : 4 a- 4 i 5 D. 
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In thi$ passage* Plato drives home the truth chat the racial 
explanation of dMerencea in human ability and achievement cannot 
be put forward by any rational mind except as a deliberate and cold¬ 
blooded piece of deception, in which the differentiating effects of 
* upbringing and education’ are mendaciously ascribed to pre¬ 
existing differences of a racial order—and thia with the calculated 
object of producing certain effects in the practical field of social and 
political action. 

In Plato’s 'noble lie'* the fallacy of Race thus receives its final 
exposure; and here we may leave it; for we can now sec beyond the 
fallacy Co an ulterior truth. In discarding the conception of racial 
powers that are supposed to be peculiar to this or ^ac branch of 
the human family* we have attained the conception of one omni- 
praent power which manifests itself in the performances and 
achievements of all Mankind and all Life. We may conceive of 
this power as a transcendent first cause and call it God*> or as an 
immanent source of continuous creation and call it (as Bergson 
calls it) Evolution Criotrict or £lan Viial. On either view, our 
conception of its nature and activity and range of operation will be 
the same; and on either view we shall have to admit that, although 
the recognition of this power may illuminate the rest of our Study, 
it has not in itself brought us face to ^e with the inunediate 
object cf our research. We have still to find the positive factor 
which, within the last six thousand years* has shaken part of Man¬ 
kind cut of the Yin-state called ‘the Integration of Custom’ into 
the Yang-activity called ‘the Differentiation of Civilization’. If 
Race is too trivi^ a phenomenon to be identified with this factor, 
God, who ’maketh hb sun to rbe on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust’,* b too great. Hb action 
is ubiquitous and eternal; and a power which manifests itself in 
Life, or even merely in Humanity, at large cannot, in and by itself* 
be the unknown quantity which, in certain times and plaees* has 
given an impetus to a part of Mankind and not to the whole. We 
must continue our search. 

a. Envirenmeni 

We have next to see whether we can find our unknown quantity 
in the environments in which the geneses of civilizations have 
occurred. 

Tlie modern Western concept of Race, which we have now 
weighed in the balance and found wanting, was evoked, as we have 

Xat dcui in A^inote esIsMunua Ok). 

Impccui hie uem sunina m»d« bibet.' 

(Ovid; Pdiii. Book VI, U, $-4 (quoted br David Hume in bk «my 0/ Uu RiM and 
Prvtrtu of th Ant and * Meiibew t . 45 , 
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ftoticed, by the wtpansion of our Western Society over the World 
from the dose of the hfceeoth century of our era onwards. This 
c^aiaion brought the pe^^Ies of the West into intimate contact 
with peoples of other physique and other culture; the differences, 
thus empirically observed, between human beings who were living 
on the surface of the same planet at the same time presented a 
problem to Western minds; and these minds solved that problem 
to their own saos&ction by improvising the concept of Race from 
the theological materials at their command. Hellenic minds were 
confronted with the same problem in consequence of a similar 
expansion of the Hellenic Society, which began towards the close 
of ^ eighth century b.c., and they solved the problem—also to 
their own satisfaction—by working out a theoretical explanation on 
quite different lines. It is noteworthy that although in Hellenic 
history this intellectual problem presented icsdf some four 
anturies earlier than in our Western history,' the Hellenic solu¬ 
tion, instead of being the cruder, as might be expected a priori, wu 
^ually superior to the Western solution in sU points. It was more 
imaginatiw, more rational, and more humane; and, above all, it 
was unprejudiced. The sel^regarding element which is so gene^, 
so prominent, and so ugly a feature in our Wcaccni race-theories is 
conspicuoitt by its absence here, For, so far from being roused to 
race-consciousness by contact with human beings who were not as 
they were, the Hellenes drew an inference which made them more 
sceptical about Race than they had been before.* They explained 
the manifest differences between themselves and their newly- 
discovered neighbours as being the effects of diverse environments 
upon a uniform Human Nature, instead of seeing in them the 
outward manifesiations of a diversity that was somehow intrinsic 
in Human Nature itself.* 


< Tba Helleoic Soaet; ^toblv befui t» b«{«r« tbe of tbe twdfih 

Mtvrvl.«.,«Aditb«stnto€jp4Adbefor«Ute(kue«fth««jght}t. OvWottcfn SooeW 
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tht doBunion of the coocept of Race, u is abo« n by the two fasts the 
uflim ll^K Asutuiiona wero on kinship snd that the earlien Hellenic sfiorta 
at hjsronotnipbr cook a senedofied form. 
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*®7*i*'u* i** ditterene* m the inatanaca of huaon divenity with whkh tbe Western 
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The locus classicus in which the Hellenic ‘environnient theory’ 
may be studied is a treatise entitled Injiuences 0/Atmosphere, Water 
and SituaHon which dates from the fifth century bx. and is pre« 
served among the collected works of the Hippocratean School of 
Medicine. As the bwt exposition of the theory in any literature 
within our range, this monograph deserves quotation: 

'The countries which have the greatest and the most frequent 
seasonal variadons of climate also have the wildest and moat highly 
diversified landscape and present the greatest array of mountains, 
forests, plains and meadow-lands, while in countries where the seasonal 
variadons are alight the uniformity of landscape is at its maximum. 
Consideration will show that the aame equations hold good for Human 
Nature. Human physiognomies may be classified into the well-wooded 
and well-watered mountain type, the thin-soiled waterless type, the 
meadowy marshy ^pe, the well-cleared and well-drained lowland type. 
Here, too, there is the same effect of environmcntai variation upon 
pbyaique; and if the variation is great, the differentiation of bodUy type 
IS increased propordonately.. .. 

'lahabitants of mountainous, rocky, well-watered country at a high 
altitude, where the margin of seaaonaJ climatic variation is wide, 
tend to have large-built bodies coosiitutionally adapted for courage and 
endurance, and in such futures there will be a considerable element 
of ferocity and brutality. Inhabitants of sultry hoUowa covered with 
water-meadows, who are more commonly exposed to warm winds than 
to cold and who drink tepid water, will, in contrast, not be Is^e-built or 
slim, but thickset, fleshy and dark-haired, with swarthy rather than fw 
complexions and with less phlegm than bile in their constitutions. 
Courage and endurance will not be innate in thdr characters 10 the same 
degree, but will be capable of being produced in them by the coefficient 
of institutions. If th^ are rivers in the country which drain it of the 
stagnant water and the rain^l, the populatioa will be healthy and in 
good condition; while, if there are no rivers and their drinking-water 
comes from stagnant lakes and marshes, their bodies will run to spleen 
and incline to be pot-bellied. Inhabitants of rolling, wind-swept, well- 
watered country at a high alhrude will be large-built and un-indi- 
viduail2«d, with a vein of cowardice and tsmenesa in their characters. 
Inhabitants of thin-soiled, waterless country without vegetation, wb^ 
the seasonal climstic variations are abrupt and violent, will tend to have 

(hi> Ulse problem of buAin divenitr in Um De(a of tb« NB« led nlens tbe nortb conir 
of (be Bleek See on (be frvfe of the Eureeien $tepp«—(he( ii to mv, ih repoiu edjere 
ue physique of (h« indifertouf m«ileti»n wee not Mriliinslv Cjfferest uore rbe Burepeui 
me. white the loesi seoamhicel envUeiUBenu did present eemin et^inS feeWi«^ 
UM Nile la the ose asc sAd the Steppe in the other—wUeb reedib sutoated ih^« 
^ves,M wuiee of the penieulsr turns whkb baoeo life hed when itt scyp* md in 
Serthie reepeetively. In tbeee eircumatenne, KeUenM cnindi evolved (he theory of 
SriwoniMot, Tbe noboa of s cerreletten between ibe Sreppe and NeeiMitm or 
between the Nik end the Csypoee CivUiuoen wee mere obvious thsA em eotko of a 
cerrektioa berween the tropical climate of tbe Gurnee Cc«st and tbe prunidve eoeUl 
Uletf^e Weet AirMaa Neffo. For the European eiplorer in the flfteench century «f the 
Chnetian Era, tbe colour of tbe Nem't skin was • mCie sensedonai novelty tfaaa the 
tempeciwre of tbe etmeephet* wUco tbe Ncfro waa brestbies. 
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bony, nudCuUr bodies. ^ rather than swarthy complexions, and head¬ 
strong, self'willed characters )>nd temperaments. Where seasonal 
changes are most frequent and show the widest margin of vahabiUty, 
there you will £nd ^ greatest differentiation in the human body, 
character and organism. 

'These are the most important varieties of organiam; and then there 
U the effect of the country and the water which constitute the Human 
Race's environment. In the majority of cases, you will find thsc the 
human body and character vary In accordance ttith the nature of the 
country. Where the soil is rich and soft and well-watered, and where the 
water remains e:tiiemely near the surface, so that It is tepid in summer 
and chilly in winter, and where the climadc conditions are also &vour- 
able, the inhabitants will be flesh?, loose-jointed, flaccid, unenergetic 
and poor-spirited as a general rule. Laainess and aleeplness will be 
promirusnt among their characteristics, and they will be aumsy instead 
of being neat or quick at skilled occupations. Where the country is 
rocky, waterless and without vegetation, and suffers from severe winters 
and from scorching suns, you will find the inhabitants bony and without 
spare fleah, with well-articulated joints and muscular, shaggy bodies. 
Such constitutions are instinct with energy and aleiwess, and their 
possessors have headstrong, self-willed characters and temperaments, 
with a tendency towards ferodty instead of tameness, and with a 
superior quickness and intelligence in skilled occupations and a superior 
aptitude for war. You will further find that the non-human fauna and 
flora of a given soil likewise vary according to the quality of that soil. 

I have now descnbed the extreme contrasts of type and organism; and 
if you work out the rest for yourself on the analogy of these, you will not 
go wrong.'* 

'Hus passage is a commentary on the differences in physical 
structure and proportions and in psycholo^cal qualities which the 
Hellenes had observed among the inhabitants of Europe; but 
the favourite Hellenic illustrations of the 'environment theory ’ were 
taken from farther afield- They were the effect of life in the Lower 
Mile Valley upon the physique and character and institutions of 
the Egyptians, and the ^ect of life on the Eurasian Steppe upon the 
physique and character and institutions of the Scythians. ^ 

* HjppocT«ut; ^ Aon^rphvt. Waur. ow/ StowB’oft, chs, 13 tnd 34. * 

i.Tvfnb^ir^Grttk HimnealTt^ht from Homer n iiu At* 
^ ffirMbu (Loodoo 19^, pp, 16?-S.) 

* F«i (h« «gwt of Uvo dknotio ud t^ognplucol or hydcoenphtfol an v irmw ow oa 

(be EerptuM, JM HaodoRu, Book I(. fetam, MpccioU? ehepier 5 (AlvvwTot . . . 
^orl Miinytd; T« •rot MpwfoO and ebaprar 3$ (Aly'iwn9iat‘a 
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TrtnMoutaaia, Um Maerocephali ar»d the Ptwiiaiu, aeo HtMoeracoa, op. de,, 14-13; 
for iIm aBeer on the Serthean*. lee op. eh., eha. 17-12. See alao a p«Ma?« In Plato% 
A^MUie (4SSt~436A). vbaM the writer anee, aa illuarraiiena of redoBalttouwakaeacter* 
uun, the bot*teraptrcdnm of the peoples of Thncc, Soythia, and the North, the 
icteUnrttial curiociw of Hellaa, end the ecquieStivenae* of the Pboefikufia and Egypmna. 
bt a later woric, (747 D-b>, Plato eeceps, in Soneral termi, the tbeoiy that the 
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The Eavironroent-theory of the geneses of civilizations has none 
of the moral reputsiveness of the Race-theory, yet intellectually it 
is no less vulnerable. Both theories attem^ to account for the 
empiiically observed diversity in the psychical behaviour and per¬ 
formance of different fractions of Manund by supposing that this 
psychical diversity is fixedly and permanently correlated, in the 
relation of effect to cause, with certain elements of diversity, like¬ 
wise given by empirical observation, in the non-psychical domain 
of Nature. The Race-theory finds its differentiating natural cause 
in the diversity of human physique, the Environment-theory finds 
it in the diversity of the climatic, topographical, and hydro- 
graphical conditions In which different human societies live; but 
this discrepancy between the two theories is not fundamcDtal. 
They are merely two different attempts to find a solution for the 
same equation by assigning different values to the same unknown 
quantity. The structure of the equation which is postulated io the 
two theories is identical; and neither can stand if the common 
underlying formula will not bear examination. The essence of the 
formxila is a correlation between two sets of variations; and this 
correlation must be demonstrated to be fixed and permanent^t 
must maintain itself in every Instance under all conditions—before 
any theories founded on it can claim the status of scientific laws. 
Under this test, we have already seen the Race-theory break down; 
and we shall now see the Environment-theory fare no better. 

Let us start with the two favourite Hellenic ^lustrations of the 
Environment-theory: the supposed relarions of cause and effect 
between the peculiarities 0^ the environment on the Eurasian 
Steppe and in the Lower Nile Valley and the peculiarities of the 
Noroadic and the ^yptiac Society. In Isolation, these two illustra¬ 
tions are no more than su^cstive. They can only provide cogent 
evidence for the truth of the theory founded on them if we extend 
our survey to all the other specimens of either environment on the 
face of the Earth and find that every area resembling the Eurasian 
Steppe has become the seat of a society resembling the Eurasian 
Nomadic Society and every area resembling the Lower Nile Valley 
the seat of a society resembling the Egyptiac. 

In attempting any such survey, we must take care to make our 
comparisona between areas which are genuinely distinct fi'om one 
another. The Eurasian Steppe, for example, is a vast area exteoding 

parcUcal u w«ll m pbysScjl cbArtei&rlitle* of buiBoi b«ing» kre d«tenniMa kf>d 
diftwcnhiwe bf (be phjvictl enviranment; but, afwr efiutne^ng various drmoin 10 
this onvirouiteot—’ wImU. foods—be sumsti rbst 

In ether srords. be rtgtrds dtvios iofiuenoes, or ects of 
God, M bemg the stost porsnt oeatioe fotues in bustAii sfHjrv 
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from the Arcce Circle to the 40th parallel of ladtude and from 
chc 23rd degree of longitude, at the Iron Gated of the Danube, to 
the paaaage of the Amur through the mountalna a hundred degrees 
to the east, vHch a girdle of oudying enclaves all round: the Hun* 
garian Steppe beyond the Carpathians, the Manchurian Steppe 
beyond the Khingan Range, the Seiscan Steppe beyond the Hindu 
Kush, the A2erbaijan Steppe beyond the Caucasus, the Thracian 
Steppe beyond the Balkan, The Nomadie life which Hellenic 
voyagers observed, from the eighth or seventh century bx. 
onwards, in the immediate hinterland of the northern coasts of the 
Black Sea and the Sea of A20V, was being lived in a more or less 
uniform way throughout the area which we have indicated, and it 
baa continued to lived in the same way from then till now, 
though nowadaya it only maintains itself in a remnant of its former 
domain and its complete extinction is in sight.’ Within t hoBO 
limits of Time and Space, the Nomadic life of the Eurasian Steppe 
is a continuum; and it therefore proves nothing to our present 
purpose Co dcmonscrate tliaf the life lived by one Nomadic people 
on one portion of the Steppe in one age is the as that lived 
by anomer people on ano^r portion in another age. We roust 
roake our comparisons, not beWeen different parta of the same 
wholes, but between whole areas and whole societies that are 
separate from and independent of one another. It is only under 
these condidoos that the emergence of similar societies in similar 
environments can properly be ^en as evidence for the truth of the 
Environraent'theory of the geneses of civilizations. 

Taking, then, the Eurasian Sttppe and its dependencies as one 
whole, we may set beside it, first, the nearest area which offers a ’ 
similar environment for human life. This area extends from the 
western shore of the Persian Gulf to the eastern shore of the Atlantic 
and from the southern foot of the highlands of Iran, Anatolia, 
Syria, and North-West Africa to the northern foot of the highlands 
of the Yaman and Abyssinia and to the northern fringe of the 
forests of Tropical AAica. We may call this steppe the ^Afrasian*, 
to give it a corupehenslve name; and now we can put our t^t 
question: Is the similarity between the environments offered by the 
Eurasian and Afrasian steppes matched by any corresponding 
sunilarity between the respective human societies that have 
emerged in these two areas? The answer is in the affirmadve. The 
Afrasian Steppe has its Nomadism too^-a Nomadism which dis¬ 
plays just those resemblances CO and differences from the Nomadism 
of the Eurasian Steppe which, on the Environment-theory, we 
should expect to find in view of the resemblances and differences 

I See F*rt III. A. «ol, ill, pp. 7-ss, below. 
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betw«ftn the two ueas. This comes out when we compare the 
Eurasian and Afrasian Nomads’domesticatedsnimsls. BothNoma* 
die sodetiea have domesticated the camel (an animal which has all 
but failed CO survive on either steppe in the wild state)*; buttbe fact 
that the domesticated Bactrian camel of the Eurasian Steppe and 
the domesticated Arabian camel of the A^ian Steppe lepieeent 
different breeds indicates chat the two feats of domestication have 
been achieved independently. Again, the herds on whose milk and 
flesh the Eurasian h^omads live consist mainly of horses and cattle, 
whereas the Afrasian Nomads, in their drier climate and on their 
scantier pasturesi have to content themselves with herds of sheep 
and goats.’ 

In this first test, our survey of the Steppes and their inhabitants 
has revealed the correlation between type of environment and type 
of society which is demanded by the theory that similar environ* 
ments always and everywhere produce similar societies, not by 
mimesis, but on the principle of the Uniformity of Nature. Under 
further tests, however, the correlation breaks down. For we find 
that the oth>»‘ areas in the World which offer environments for 
Nomad sodedes—the Prairies of North America, the Llanos of 
VenezueU, the Pampas of Argentina, the Australian grass-lands in 
Western (^eensland and Western New South Wales—have not 
fulfilled the recrements of the £nvironmeot>cheory by producing 
independent Nomadic sodedes of their own. Their potentialities 
are not open to question. They have been realised by the encer* 
prise of our Western Society in modem times; and the pioneering 
Western stockmen—North American cowboys and South American 
Gauchos and Australian cattlemen—who have won and held these 
UAtenanted ranges for a few geiierations, in the van ofthe advancing 
plough and mill, have captivated the imagination of Mankind as 
triumphantly as the Scytliian and the Tatar and the Arab. Tbe 
potentialities of the Arurican and Australian steppes must have 
been powerful indeed if they could transform into Nomads, if only 
for a generation, the pioneers of a society which had no Nomadic 
traditions, having lived by agriculture ar^ manufacture ever since 

> Tb< pioblem of (he dciieceiiM of tbe Suppee, md in beariof up«a the seoceie of 
(be NoBtedic eceieUee ei}d upon the aIibmi complete feUun of both (be Beotrten end 
tbe AnbUn ceisel to Muvive ob the Steppe e«eep< under tbe NemM’e Mgis. ie di w uie e d 
tekir La II. Clu)CS), PP> 3M-6, eM ia Ptrt III. A, ed. ui. oa pp. eod 39 
•ad lA Annex II. 

^ He horee wee oaH Introduced inia Seirtb.Weetem Aeie, South.Eutcm Europe, 
end Nenh-Weetem Afrke b? tbe Eureiieo Nooedt who ovems the decoeca o( the 
Empire ef Sumer end AUud dutiai tbe p^Sumerie inrerreaeum, etna 1 i 7 $~i 5?$ s.c. 
(•«« 1 . C (1) (b), pa, 104*7, Above). Eeea (ben it only neturtlixeu isioriS the 
•edeatvy eecieM ui tbei pert of tbe World. The AfruUA Nooede did ael luecm so 
Btekinf the bene et bone ea their iteppe ^erbepe 3,000 vain later. For all hie 
feme, (he Anb boree ie a rec e at tiotie denisen of tbe Afieiian Steppe, ead hie 
meiMenence there bta aever ceeied to be • Kvr Oeiorea. He u a luxury Amnal vbo ia 
epertd ^rd labeur aad ie neuriehed oa exiMl'e 
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it emerged. It is all the more remark^le that the peoples 
whom the first Western ei^plorers found in occupation had never 
been stimulated by the potentialities of the environment into 
Nomadism, but had found no better use for these Nomads’ 
paradises than to use them as bunting-grounds—remaining on 
the primitive hunting and food-gathering level of economy to 
the end. 

If we next teat the Environment-theory by a survey of areas 
resembling the Lower Nile Valley, our experience v^l be the 
same. 

The Lower Nile Valley is, so to speak, a 'sport* in the landscape 
of the Afrasian Steppe. Egypt has same dry climate as the vast 
surrounding area in which it is an enclave; but it has one exceptional 
ssitt—ui ample and unfailing supply of water and alluvium, pro¬ 
vided by a great river which rises, b^ond the limits of the Steppe, 
in a di^rent area which enjoys an abundant rainfall. The creators 
of the Egyptiac Civiliaation realized the potentialities of this 
asset by evolving a society which presents a sensational contrast, in 
every aspect of life, Co the Afrasian Nomadism all round. Then is 
the special en\dronment offered by the KUe in Egypt the positive 
factor to which the genesis of the Egyptiac CivilizatioQ is due ? 
In order to establish that thesis we should have to show that in 
every other separate area in which an environment of the Nilotic 
type is offered, a civilization of the ’fluvial’ type has independently 
emerged. Here, again, the Environment-theory stands the test in a 
neighbouring area in which the required conditions are fulfilled: 
that is to say, in the Lower Valley of the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
The conditions are substantially the same: the encompassiag 
Afrasian Steppe, the dry climate, the ample supply of water and 
alluvium provided by great rivers which rise in rain-swept high¬ 
lands in the back of beyond. And, sure enough • the independent 
‘fluvial’ dviliaation, for which we are locmg, is there—the 
Sumeric GvUizatioh emerging in the Lower Valley of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris to match the cme^ence of the Egyptiac Civilization 
in the Lower Valley of the Nile,' When we extend our survey, 
however, the correlation breaks down, as It did when we were 
surveying the environments of the class represented by the A^ian 
Steppe. 

It breaks down, to begin with, in the Jordan Valley—an area, 

' ^Difftmortut SehMl' «f Eritisb ■nUtropologisa, we take it fer ennted 

thet the oumetic and E^yptiae civiUeatMna ecaaijed inctepeadCTtly of M)e aitoibtf 
that did not come late affective contact until after eecb «f ibm had developed in 
own individual chanoor, Tbu u net t« deny that the contact redlr waa effecuve, «( 
thet It can be tneed hack to a very cerly date, (On (hit matcer aee ChJde. V. O.: 

MeH Bail (Lendos ipaS. Keisa Paul), eaMoailr PP. (t>4a, 167^, 
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situated nearer to Egypt than 'IrSq» in which the required con> 
diticna are fulfilled equally well on a miniature scale. 

'The Jordan Valley below Bec^e’an and Pella, the Ghor. a broad deep 
rift between two mountain walU, with a glotmg hot cllWte. lay com* 
pletely deaoUte [in the sixteenth century B.C.] and has remained as good 
as uninhabited to this day. Much light is thrown on national character 
(VoUecharaMt^) by the £a^ that here the attempt has never been made— 
as it was made under the ^bstactially ^ilar conditiooa in the Kile 
Valley—to take advantage of the soil and to render It productive by 
systematic Irrigatioo. It is only when we draw this comparison that we 
become able fully to appreciate the energy with which the 
have made their country the most productive agncultural couDlry m the 
World for thousands or years on eod.'* 

After our inquiry into Race, we may decline to accept—even at 
the hands of the great historian from whose pen this passage 
comes—the posnilste that some hypothetical difference iMtween 
'the national characters* of the local populations accounts for the 
actual difference between the respective states of the Lower Nile 
Valley and the Jordan Valley during the last three or four thousand 
years; but, on Eduard Meyer’s authority, we may accept this 
actual difference as a matter of fact and may recogniae the historical 
acumen which has taken note of the ^t and bas brought it to our 
attention. In the Jordan Valley, the same environment has been 
offered as in the Lower Valley of the Nile and In the Lower Valley 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris, without having evoked the same 
response in the shape of another independent fluvial clviliration. 

The correlation may prove to break down again in the Lower 
Indus Valley, which is a ‘sport* in the landscape of ‘the Indian 
Desert’ or Thar', as the Lower Nile Valley and the Jordan Valley 
and the Lower Valley of the Euphrates and the Tigris are ‘sports' 
in the landscape of the Afrasian Steppe.^ The Lower Indus 
Valley has not indeed suffered the perennial neglect which has been 
the fate of the Jordan Valley hitherto. Its potentialities have been 
turned to account; snd this may prove to have been done, not by a 
local socie^ on its own initiative, but by settlers from the Lower 
Valley of the Tigris and Euphrates who found the Indus Valley virgin 
soil and planted there, ready made, the Sumeric CiviLuation which 
they brought from home. In the present state of our knowledge. 

• M«yer. ESutrU: tfer Aiwo^. «ol. ii (iX ediUon (Stvugm tnd 

BetLis inS. p. 96. In tbI, i (i). ^ih BditMo (StbRfkn aM BeHln 1991, C«n«), 

p, 6$. M«vu poem* etft that Um mn-Ttiky* of Anerko sav« noi become the cndM 
at tny inoepoadeat Bdviel eirilboaeA* eemr, end no independeii arthipeU^ 
er*iliwionehove iriien dtber in lodooeiie or in Ae Conbbeofi. 

t Clioobcollr, the Indoao Dwert noy be rt^rded ts in otftfyini eneUve of the 
Afnaun Btopye, if h racorna aucb naofall u ii dsaa netiee from the Atlantic and 
not from (h« Indian Ocaan. (Sec Qiilde,op. Rt.|pp. sj and sec; bot of. the pment 
volume, p. 903. (bomote a, be)o«.) f 
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it u perhaps not yet Mssible to decide between this explsoa- 
cion of the orlgina oi ‘the Indus Culture' and the alternative 
explanation of a related but nlil autonomous local growth. ‘ Yet if, 
in the Indus Vall^, the teat does noti for the moment, yield a con¬ 
clusive result, the conclusive result which it does yield In the 
Jordan Valley unmistakably repeats itself elsewhere. Tlie defenders 
of the Environment-theory, after requiring us to suspend judge* 
ment in the case of the Indus Valley, may proceed to rule die 
Ganges Valley out of consideration as being too moist and tropical, 
and the Yangtse Valley as being too moist and temperate. On the 
latter grounds, they may rule out the X^wer Mississippi Valley too, 
even though New Orleans, at the apex of the Mississippi Deles, 
lies in the very latitude of Egyptiac Memphis and Arabic Cairo at 
tbe apex of the Nile Delta. Yet the most captious critics cannot 
deny that the environment offered by the lower valleys of tbe Nile 
and of the Indus and of the Tigris Euphrates is also offered by 
the valleys of the Rio Grande and tbe Colorado River in the South* 
Wesrem United States. Under the hands of the modern European 
senler, equipped with tbe resources of a civilization which he has 
brought with him from the Other side of the World, these rivers of 
America have performed the miracles which Nile and Euphrat^ 
once performed for Egyptiac and Sumerio irr^tion-en|ineers; hut 
this magic has never bera taught by the Colorado or the Grande, 

any more than it has been taught b^tbe Jordan, to people who were 
not adepts in it already through havir^ learnt it el^here.< lo 
fine, we have half a dozen instances of the Nilotic type of environ* 
ment^ and only cwo or three separate and independent instanced of 
the ‘fluvial’ type of civilization. The geneses of the Egyptiac and 
Sumeric civilizadona in such environments thus turn out to be 
exceptions and not tbe rule; and it follows that tbe environmental 
factor cannot be the positive factor which has brought these two 
cmiizations into existence. 

We shall be confirmed in this conclusion if we the envi* 

ronmeifts in which the geneses of other civilisations have occurred. 

The Andean Civilization came into existence on a plateau of such 

• FQrtb«Ma]tvn«bv««]cpUi',KieMof(b*ori^«f *(hc lAdtu CokuK* iotficLower 

Ifldiu Vftn«]r, M« 1 . C <0 PP. tP 7 -S. above, Aiaet II 1 . bJow. 

t Oo the C«lend» cM tbe Kio Cnodc, tbe «ofk of the Eufopeen eettlera wu intid* 
p«tee br tbu of tbe Pueblo eodusuntiesi hut the Pueblo etJturo wu not en ouco* 
cbthoBouo ^eoduet of the riven oo w^m it found t foodog. Ltke tbe BuropMA 

euRure wbieb •eearuoDr efieod it, h came io frm oui^e—not, indeed, from the 
fiinber ihote of the Atlootic, but /f o ot the Muthen sSeoity of tbe Mexkon Pbueui. 

> The numhrr of iattoncee veuld bo jreotor if «e oUeiaed ounolvoe to Uke occouot 
of debuible ««eei bketbe VaUey and tbe Yanra* ViUm cad (h« Lawtt Miseic- 

uppt Vcllcy oe, ac^, the Bcein of tbe Muffcy tbe DcrfinK Riven ia AuetnLe. 
wfiM tbe m odera auropeca eesUr, briftfiof wub him tbe tcebne^ue of brintioc. bM 
pioduced feeuha «bicb tbo prenoue i&hcWati of Auetnlic bed aew bees oMvad to 
ptoduce 07 tbe direct atiaiulua of the toed ecTuonrnent. 
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an altitude that it ofTered a temperate climate and vegetation In 
equatorial Iatitudee» in contrast to the tropical clknite of the low* 
lying basin of the Amazon, into which the waters of the plateau 
found their way. There is a corresponding contrast between the 
high level of culture which the Andean Sowty once attained and 
the primitive savageiy from which the tribee of the Amazonian 
forest have not emerged.* Then was the Andean Plateau the cause 
of the Andean Civilization? Before we answer In the aiHrmadve, 
let us extend our survey eastwards round the equatorial zone, 
crossing the Atlantic, letting our gaze hover over the Amazon-like 
basinof the Congo, and bringing it to rest on the Andean-like chain 
of highlands which runs up the east side of Aftica, south and north, 
from Table Mountain to the Highlands of Abyssinia. In the low- 
lying tropical forests of the Congo, we <hall find persisting the same 
lund of primitive savagery that has persisted In the low-lying 
tropical forests of the Amazon; but the East African highlands can 
show no civilization to mat^ the civilization of me Andean 
Plateau. In this case, the same offer of a temperate climate and 
vegetation in equatorial latitudes has not met with the same 
response. The indigenous societies of me East African highlands 
have remained on a level of culture which is hardly less primitive 
than that of the Congolese. The two civilizations whic^ have a 
footing on the highlands to-day—a fossil of the Syriac Civilization 
in Abyssinia and a string of outposts of our Western Civilization 
from Kenya to the Cape—have both been introduced ready-made 
from overseas, our Western Civilization by settlers from Europe 
and the Syriac by settlers from the Yaman.* Thus the correlation 
breaks down again. 

Similarly, we observe that the Mlnoan Civilization emerged Is a 
cluster of islands, situated in an inland sea and blessed with the 
dimace of the Mediterranean. Yet before we pronounce that the 

' TM* «entrut bcn*«en Andao emlbctkiQ tai Amawrivi Mvajen, grett u it it. 
to k«i esVetM in the Itfht of (be laceet afdteeolcfMel and 

etbocgnpaMel diceoverie*. 'Tbe Isdieni eeet of the Andea, in tbeer relatisna with tb« 
higher eiviliMlioB So tbe treat irera net enlr r«e«f*eea bMt alee pven’ (Nerdanskidld, 
E.: m /•^loa Cidfvr Mroi^ Inttniiov and LsTfti (GStabera tSJO, 

Elnde), p, 63). Ainaaonia niRti out to m (he birthplace e curpruieglf lam pro- 
portioe of the orifioal inventaasa of the New World (m. eit, p, S3). 'It la poavSk that 
the AmaacTMO, if euntoea «aa known there before metsc, poiieaead e highly denlopad 
eivQmrieo earlier thart the Peniviao cowtlutd. Thia ie at all aoaeta a paoaibiUo to be 
rechoned with’ CNoederukiSId, E.; Ortp/i *4 ikt /adtaa Cnafnacjeac hi .$eoM Aeia na a 
(^(eborg 199 i, ElaaOer), p. $3). 

* We must not leeee out iS account (be euJtura of Uganda, eebkh la a priraiuve 
eulnira erf the hiabeat level—a atrikiogf? higher level than that of tbe aurroundirtg 
bdigtnoM icaiiac a* elthougb the progreaiioa By ada. Ukc tbde aa«age neighboura, 
aremeinberaaftheBlaeklUcaaBdakownoneeetanylnfuaioeof'Whice'bleed. Thia 
eeUere of excepcioQaily high native rultun cannot bo accounud for by ismignuen. 
Ii It a product M the ndMuoD of tba Egyptioe Crrilisanon up (be Nile? 'Tbe radklien 
of a ctvEitaiion, like the radiation of atafligbt, may « ee uavelliog throng Space for 
agmaftof tbe My whkb once enined it bu ceaaecfto coat. fSoeFan II. A, p, 1S7, 
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environment was the cause of the Minoan CiviJintioc, we 
must ask why a similar environment ^ed to evoke another 
civilization of the ‘archipeU|o' type round the Inland Sea of Japan. 
We must ask why Japan never gave birth to an independent 
civilization, corresponding to the Japanese environment, but was 
eventually found vacant, and annexed, by the continental, non- 
maritime Far Eastern Civilization which had lirst emerged in the 
interior of China. 

The Sinic Civilization, to which the extant Far Eastern Civiliza¬ 
tion is ^affiliated*, is sometimes represented as being the offspring 
of the Yellow River, because it happened to emerge in the Yellow 
River Valley; but before this account of the genesis of the Sinic 
Gvillzadon is accepted, it has to be explain^ why the Danube 
Valley, with much the same disposition of climate and soil and 
plain and mountain,' has failed to produce a sister-civilization of 
tbc same physiognon^.* 

And what of the Mayan Civilization^ Are we to regard the 
tropical rainfall and vegetation of Northern Guatemab and of 
British Honduras as the positive cause of the emergence of this 
dvilizacion there ^ Then it has to be explained why human beings 
were stimulated into civilization in Central America by an environ¬ 
ment which is still keeping them, more than two thousand years 
later, on the most primitive level of savagery in the basins of 
the Amazon and the Congo. It may be objected that while these 
two latter areas lie actually on the Equator, the original home of 
the Mayan Dvilization lies on the 15th degree of latitude north, 
towards the outer edge of the tropical zone. In order to meet this 
objection, we will abandon the comparison with the Amazon and 
the Congo and will compare the country in which the Mayan 
Gvillzation emerged with another low-lying rain^odden jungje- 
clad country in approximately the same latitude on the ocher side 

• The eeognpbictl conSeumion of the DMube V 4 U<y, with • Iflw«f plain escendine 
Iran the mouth of the river to tbc Iroo Gcitc end an upher plain in Husgafy, fa ainau* 
lady Ufce the eonfifumicB «f the Yebo* Rher VaUey, vnd v» lower pjab in Shaocunf 
asd Honu aM ita upper plain, os tb« furthar aide of a deSk, in Shanal and Shenri. 

* Medcro Wcattn arthaeol^Kal reccarcb baa, indeed, revealed nc«a of an inapiAt 

DamhiaA (^‘diaacion dadnt fren (be dtird mJlennium s.e.; bui Oua waa abenive. 
tJnlSce tbe Sinic Ciriliao'on, it did not lueetad in atrfkinf out alone an indepadent 
liAa of eruwth. It >• poaaible that (he differanee in (he fenuna of (he &ftie Ct^uiion 
and thie abertiva Danubian Cmliaarion wa due to tbe fact tba( alihoueb their dimaik 
and topofnphical anrironmena were eimlar, (beir bumae envIronmeAta, in (be a^pe 
of naiehbeuriae lodedaa, vara differenc. The Sink Soektj. at the Ome of fti emergence 
dyrfflf (be aeeond nuUermKtfii S.C., ae«ttj (o have bad M direct centaat wi^ any 
aeoetNB that ware above the primitive level. On tbe other bead, the ebeniva Daoul^ 
Ovfluatioo. at the ume when it «w ra gaatarion, wea probably witbln the range of both 
tba Mioean CrviJiaoes and tbe Sumeric Cmlkaiien, The ndiatMA and atlnetien 
oaread by (heae oUet and acrooger emliaatkna upon tbe uwipient Danube CMU«e- 
^en m iti anbryenk ((a(« mtebe acceifti for ite mieearriage. fFor (hu abaro'va Daeubun 
Crvilttaikn, see TSe C^mbriag 4 A»eifni Aurofv, vo). i, M. ll.'Neolitbicaad Bresae An 
CvJturaa , by J. L. Mym; and Tk4 Dtnvitin PrtMaary, by v, Q. Cbilde lezo 

Ufiivercrry Frau}.) 
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of the World. We plunge into the forests of Cambodia and dis- 
cover, at Angkor Wat, as mighty a monument to the passage of a 
civiiiutioA as any which iht forests of Central America have 
yielded up. What is the conclusion } That these low-lying rain- 
sodden tropical forests infallibly produce civilizations when their 
latitude happens to be round about 15 degrees^ This conclusion 
might perhaps be h:>rced on us, unconvincing though it seems 
a pruyrty if the civilization commemorated by the ruins of Angkor 
Wat, as well as the dvllizadon commemorated by the ruins of O^an 
or Ixkun, were found to be indigenous.' Actually, the archaeo¬ 
logical evidence tells us that the civilization which expressed itself 
so magnificently in Cambodia was not native to the soil but was 
impo rted ready-made from overseas. Cambodia was a colonial out¬ 
post of the Hindu Civilization, and not a region with an independent 
civilization of its own. The remains of the Hindu Civilization at 
Angkor Wat tell not for but gainst the hypothesis of a correlation, 
in the nature of cause and ef^ct, between the existence of certain 
types of environment and Ae emergence of certain types of 
civilization. Angkor Wat testifies, first, that Cambodia di<l offer, 
like Central America, a tropical environmeat in which the existence 
of a dvilization was possible; and, second, that in Cambodia the 
particular civilization which has proved that first point by estab¬ 
lishing itself there cannot have been a spontaneous product of this 
environment, since its remains bear evidence that it originated far 
away, in India. In the light of this testimony, it is impossible to 
contend that because the Mayan Civilization happens to have been 
indigenous to Central Am^ica, the environment common to 
Cent^ America and to Cambodia is the positive factor to which 
the genesis of the Mayan Civilization is due.* 

By the same logic, tht suggestion that the Russian variety of the 
Orthodox Christian Civilization is a product of the Russian forests, 
the Russian rivers, and the Russian cold can be rebutted by 
pointing out that no civilization has been generated by the similar 
environment of Canada. Or if it is suggested that the environment 
offered by Western Europe is the efficient cause of our Western 
Civilization, it may be pointed out that all the motley ingredients 
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of the West'Europoan environment exUt, without ever having 
combined to produce an IndejMndent civiJiratioA on their own 
account) within the present frontiers of the United States: another 
Norway in Maine, another Sweden in Minnesota, another England 
in New York State, another Riviera in Southern California, 
another Castile in Colorado, and so on to the end of the list. Why 
haa a similarly oompounded environment not begotten a similar 
civilisation on both sides of the Aclantic } 

At this point our critics may protest that, in our last two 
illustratioQS, we have not played Mr. They may point out that the 
climatic and topographical environments <>£ our Western Civiliaa* 
tion and of the Russian variety of the Orthodox Christian Civilize* 
tion, which we have just been comparing with similar climatic and 
topographical environmenta in the New World, are not the whole 
of tlu environment in which each of these two civilizations 
respectively emerged; and they may contend that the comparisons 
which we have made, being limited to a pare of the environment 
which has been arbitrarily tom ^om its context by us, are illegici* 
mace. The enviromnent of any society, they may proceed, is 
always twofold. There is the non*hiiman enviroxunenC, consisting 
of the climate and topography and hydrography of the area in 
which the civilization ordinates and in whi^ it expands; and it is 
this element in the environment that has been exclusively con* 
aidered in this Study so far. There is also, however, a human 
environment, and this consists of all the other societies with which 
any given society has relations in either of the two dimensions of 
Time and Space.* 

For instance, the environment in which the genesis of our 
Western Civilization took place includes the 'affiliation' of this 
Western Society to the Hellenic Society, as well as the climate and 
topography and hydrography of the geographical area which was 
the Western Society's origin^ home. Moreover, they may proceed 
(pressing home their counCer-attackh these two elements in the 
environment in which the Western Civilization emerged are bound 
up with one another. The Western avilization, being ‘affiliated* 
to the Hellenic, could not have arisen in some area which had 
lain quite beyond the horizon of the Hellenic Qvilization even at 
its widest raj^; and it is therefore idle to point out an area in the 
New World in which all the features of the non*huinan environ* 
ment of the Western Qvilization can be found, unless it can also be 
shown that the human environment in which the genesis of the 
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WcdCem Qvilization in We»tem Eutope occurred wu offering 
itself in North America contemporaneously. In other words, the 
proposition that an identical environment gave birth to a dviliza* 
tion on one side of the Atlantic and ^ed Co give birth to one on 
the other is not proved by establishing the climatic, topographical, 
and hydrographical similarity of two geographical areas. It must 
also be prov^ that North America was aa accessible as Wescem 
Europe to the radiation and attraction of the Hellenic Civilisation 
in the age when the *affiJiacion’ of the Western Civilization to the 
Hellenic Civilisation occurred; and on this point the case for the 
identity of the two environments breaks down. The horizon of the 
Hellenic World, which had expanded in the course of some twelve 
centuries from the coasts of the Aegean to the banks of the Gaines 
and the Elbe, remained bounded until the end by the coasts of the 
Atlantic. And when a latter-day poet, hailing from the Far West 
of the Hellenic Terranm, divined, in a hash of inspiration, 
that the Atlantic was merely a vaster Mediterranean and that the 
Spirit of Man, which had triumphed over the estranging Sea, 
would one day coiu^uer the Ocean, ^ no Hellenic Columbus arose 
to translate ^e po^’s dream into the mariner’s achievement. 
Thus there never was an opportunity for a civilization 'affiliated’ 
to the Hellenic to emerge in the New World as well as in the Old; 
and, in the absence of this human environment, the climate and 
topogiaphy and hydrography of North America offered itself in 
vain as a cradle for a nascent civilization. Had not the similar non¬ 
human environment in Western Europe remained equally sterile 
until its frozen soil was touched and tluwed by the last rays of the 
declining Hellenic sun ? 

On tl^ same lines, it could be argued by our critics that the 
uxnilarity of the non-human environment in Canada to the non- 
human environment in Russia does not confute the thesjs that 
the Russian variety of the Orthodox Chrisdsn Civilizadoii was a 
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product of the oivironmeDt; for the whole environment must be 
taien into account, and, in coalinmg our attention to the forests 
and the rivers and the cold, which Russia offers in common with 
Canada, we were attempting to make a part of the environment do 
duty for the whole. Why, the very name which we ourselves have 
given to this civilization ought to have guarded us against felling 
into that error. We have not named it ‘the Russian Civilization^ 
as though its alhnitics were solely with the geographical area in 
which it happens to have emerged. We have ri^tly called it *the 
Orthodox Christian Civilization in Russia’, in order to put on 
record the fact that it is an offshoot of a society whose original ctem 
stands not m Russia but elsewhere; and tWs fact rigidly limits 
the range within which any civilization resembling the Orthodox 
Chrisdan Qvilization in Russia could have established itself. It 
limits it to the geographical radius within which it was possible for 
offshoots from the original stem to take root at the particular stage 
m the growth of the tree at which the actual off^ioot did establish 
itself in Russian soil.* Since Canada lay far beyond this radius, it 
is incorrect and misleading to suggest that the identical environ¬ 
ment which gave birth to a civilization in Russia existed in Canada 
likewise without giving birth to a civilization there. TTie Canadian 
environment lacked one of the essential elements of the Russian 
environment taken as a whole. 

Against such assaults from our critics we arc not entirely defence¬ 
less. For distance, we might concede that the area, now occupied 

by the United States, whichoffered substantiaQy thesaroenon-human 
environment as Western Europe for the genesis of a civilization 
but offered it in vain, waa not able to offer exactly the same human 
environment as Western Europe inasmuch aa North America was 
never subject to social radiation from the Hellenic World. Haviog 
made this concession with a good grace, we could point out to our 
critics that, even when both elements in the environment are 
taken mto account, the difference between the two environments 
m their geographico-social totality, turns out after all to be not so 
great as might appear at first sight. Though the rays of Hellenism 
never played upon any part of the New World, the section of 
North America between the Rio Grande and the Great Lakes 
no more immune than Western Europe from the radiation of any 
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civilization whatsoever. The New World, as we have seen, has 
Indigenoua civilizations of ita own; and by the time when the fixst 
modem European eicplorers reached the Atlantic aea-board of 
what is now the United States, the Mexic Civilization had already 
radiated that far from its home on the Mexican Plateau-^t any 
rate on the economic plane, as is proved by the fact that the Pilgrim 
Fathers found the Red Indian tribes of Massachusetts practising 
the Mexic art of maize cultivation. If the non-human environment 
which is common to Western Europe and to the United States did 
successfully combine in Western Europe with the human environ¬ 
ment which is represented by the radiation of the Hellenic 
Gvilizadon, in order to give birth to a new civilization ‘affiliated' 
to the Hellenic, why, in North America, did a similar non-human 
environment not combine with the corresponding human environ¬ 
ment which was provided by the radiation of the Mexic Civilization 
in order to give birth to another new civilization ‘affiliated* to the 
Mexic? 

Thus, the test which we have been applying to the theory that 
Environment is the poaitts^ factor in the geneses of civilizations 
may not, after ail, be invalidated by the broader conception of the 
Environment which our critica have put into the fidd. At the 
same time, it remains true that the human environment in North 
America, while comparable to both that in Western Europe and 
that in Russia, is not identical with either of them; and there are 
also ocher elements of difference—for instance, the Time-ftiCtor*— 
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CO be takeo into account. Accordinglji in order to be on the safe 
aide» we will now rule out of account all applications of our test 
except those In which the civili2atjon playing tbe part of the human 
environment in either case is one and the same. 

Confining our attention to such cases, we may still ask> for 
example, whether the genets of the Hitdte Civilization is com¬ 
plete^ accounted for by tbe non-human environment of the 
Anatolian Plateau in combination with the human environment 
provided by the Sumeric Civilization, to which the Hittiie Civiliza¬ 
tion is related through the Sumeric Society's external proletariat. 
]f a plateau exposed to the radiation of the Sumeric culture was 
really the positive factor by which the genesis of the Hitdte 
Civilization was brought about, then the advocates of the Environ¬ 
ment-theory have to explain why it was that a sister-civilization, 
related to the Sumeric Civilization in the same manner and in die 
same degree, did not emerge contemporaneously on the Iranian 
Plateau. The plateau of Iran offers the same non-human environ¬ 
ment as the plateau of Anatolia; it is geographically nearer than the 
latter to the homelands of the Sumeric Society from which the 
radiation of the Sumeric culture was emitted; and there cannot be 
anything in the Iranian environment which is inimical to civiliza¬ 
tions a pnori and in perpetuity, for we know that Iran became the 
second home of tbe Syriac Civilization a dozen centuries or so after 
it had failed to make a home for a sister-civilization to the Hittite 
Civilization of Anatolia, 

We may ask just the same question about the genesis of the 
Mexic Civilization on the Mexican Plateau. If a plateau exposed 
to the radiation of the Mayan culture was really the positive toor 
by which the genesis of the Mexic civilization was brought about, 
then why did no sister-civilization emerge contemporaneously on 
those C^tiai American highlands, overhanging the coast of the 
Padhc from Southern Guatemala to Panama, which adjoin the 
homelands of the Mayan Qvillzation in Northern Guatemala on 
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cbe south-wet, and art actually nearer to them than the Mexican 
Plateau Is ^ Why did a civilization related to the Mayan emerge on 
the more distant Mexican Plateau and not on the less distant 
Central American highlands P For the environment in these high¬ 
lands was no more inimical a pritfri to civilizations than the 
environment in Iran, as Is proved by the fact that, a dozen cen¬ 
turies or so after the Central American highlands bad ^led to 
make a home for a sister-dvilizatlon to the Mexic Ovilizadon of 
the north-western plateau, they were occupied by the Spanish 
pioneers of an intrusive civilization from overseas whose descen¬ 
dants axe the ruling element in the six Central American Re¬ 
publics of our day.' 

And what of the environment which gave birth to the Syriac 
Civilization P The non-human environment here was provide by 
the climate and topography of the Syrian coast-lands, the human 
environment by the Minoan Civilization—inasmuch as the Syriac 
Qvilisation emerged among Minoan refugees who secured a foot¬ 
ing on the coast cd Syria during the post-Minoan interregnum and 
there encountered the Hebrew and Aramaean barbarians who were 
drifting into Syria out of its North-Arabian hinterland.^ If a 
Mediterranean coast-Une, exposed to the radiation of the Minoan 
culture, was really the positive fector by which the genesis of the 
Syriac Civilization was brought about, then why did no sister- 
civilixadon emerge contemporaneously along the opposite coast¬ 
line of Southern Italy and Sicily and Nordi-Wcsc Africa from 
Taranto to Gabes? These coasts offer the same peculiar and dis¬ 
tinctive climate and topography, of the Mediterranean type, that 
are offered by the coasts of Syria; they are no more distant, or more 
difficult to reach, than the Syrian coasts are from the homelands 
of the Mincan Civilization In Crete and the Cyclades; and the 
researches of our modem Western archaeologists seem to bear out 
the traditions of Hellenic Mythology by informing us that the 
Minoan Society, in its last days, was radiating its culture not only 
eastwards on to the coasts of Syria but also westwards as far as the 
coasts of Sicily and perhaps farther still. Why was It then that, 
during the post-Minoan interregnum, when one swarm of Minoan 
refugees settled on the Syrian coasts and sowed the seed of the 
Syriac Qvilization among Hebrew and Aramaean barbarians from 
the Arabian hinterland, another swarm did not sow the seed of a 
sister-civilisation by hiving off in the opposite direction and settling 
on the South Italian and Sicilian and North-West African coasts, 
where Libyan and Italic barbarians from the hinterlands were 
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waiting Co receive the same seed and to bring fordi, in due course, 
a similar harvest. There was certainly nothing about these western 
coast-lines that was inimical to civilizations a priori. They were 
the very fieids which brought forth so abundantly when they were 
taken in hand by Syriac and HcUenic settlers eventually, a few 
centuries later. If Southern Italy was capable of becoming a 
*Magna Graeda’ and Sicily and Africa of becoming foster-mothers 
to a Syracuse and a Carthage,' why did they all lie fallow during 
the post-Miooan intenegnum, when, in Sj^ia, precisely the same 
geograpbico-sodal environment was bringing a new civilization 
to birth? 

And what of the ‘transplantation* of the Far Eastern Civibza- 
tion to Korea and Japan ? If this phenomenon of ‘transplsntation’ 
is wholly accounted for by the presence of soil of a certain quality 
at a certain range from Ae main stem of the tree, then why did 
not another offshoot of the Far Eastern Gvilization take root 
simultaneously in the Malay Peninsula and in Indonesia? For the 
Far Eastern Society did expand some distance in this direction 
too- At the very time when it was advancing north-eastwards upon 
Korea and Japan, it was also advancing south-eastwards upon the 
long coast-land which is now occupied by the four Chinese pro¬ 
vinces Chekiang, Fukien, Kwangtung, and Kwapgsi* and the two 
French possessions Tending and Annam. This advance of the 
Far Eastern Civilization on a south-eastern front was as fruitful, 
as far as ic went, as the advance in the north-easterly direcoon; 
for, if the one movement has produced the modem Japanese, the 
modem Cantonese are a product of the other. Then why did the 
south-eastward movement stop dead at the coast instead of taking 
to the sea and passing over into Indoneaia, as the north-eastward 
movement of the Far Eastern Civilization actually took to the sea 
and passed over from the Asiatic mainland into Japan? Geo¬ 
graphically, Indonesia is not more distant than Japan is from the 
homelands of the Far Eastern Civilization in Central China. Nor 
is it more dilHculCto reach. The Philippines can be reached from 
Central China by way of Formosa as easily as Japan by way of 
Korea; and the access to Sumatra by way of the Malay Peninsula it 
easier still. Nor, again, can there be anything in the Indonesian 
environment which is inimical to civilizations a priori', for this 
field, in which the Far Eastern Civilization neglected to swike 
root, was successfully occupied and cultivated by the Hindu 
Civilization, though Indonesia is sundered from the Coromandel 
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Coa6t by half th« breadth of the Indian Ocean. Striking out 
boldly across tbis.gulf, the Hindu mariners called into existence in 
Indonesia a new Hindu World of sudi power and splendour that 
its ruins—a Cambodian Angkor Wat and a Javan Boroboedoer— 
arc not put out of countenance by any monuments of Hindu Art 
that survive in Continental India, But why is it the Hindu 
Civiiiaation, and not the Far Eastern Civilization, that has left Its 
mark upon an archipelago which the Far Eastern manners could 
have reached without ever having to venture out of sight of land ? 

These illustrations perhaps suffice to show that even the total 
geographico-social environment, in wbi<^ the human as well as the 
non-human element is taken into account, cannot be regarded as 
the positive factor by which our twenty-one dvilizations have been 
generated- It is clear that a virtually identical combinanon the 
two elements in the environment may give birth to a civilization in 
one instance and fail to give birth to a civilization in another 
instance, without our being able tc account for this absolute 
difference in the outcome by detecting any substantial difference in 
riie circumstances, however strictly wo may define the terms of our 
comparison. Convereely, it is clear that dvilizationa can and do 
emerge in environments which arc utxaly diverse. The non- 
human environment may be of *the fluwal type’ which has given 
birth to the Egypdac and Someric civilisations and perhaps to an 
independent 'Indus Culture’ as wellj or it may be of ‘Ae plateau 
type’ which has given birth to the Andean and the Hitrite and Ac 
Mexic dvilizations; or it may be of ‘the archipelago type’ which 
has given birth to the Minoan and Ac Hellenic civilizations, and 
to the Far Eastern Civilization in Japan; or it may be of 'the 
continental type’ which has given birth to the Sinic and the Indic 
and the Western dvilizatiooz, and to Ae OrAodox Quistwn 
Civilization in Russia; or it may be of ‘Ae jungle type' which has 
given birth to Ac Mayan avilizadon. This catalogue suggests 
that any kind of climate and topography is capable of serving as 
an environment for the gencsb of a ciNdlization if the necessary 
miracle is performed by some positive factor which still eludes our 
search. And when we turn to the human environment, in Ae shape 
of oAer dvilizations, we see Aat the Aversity of possible con- 
Ations is just as great here. Of Ae twenty-one civilizations which 
have come to birA so fer to our knowledge, wx show no trace of 
being related to any earlier dvilizations in Aeir backgrounds, 
while Ae remaining fifteen all appear to be related Co certain 
earlier dvilizations in various manners and degrees. Moreover, 
two of these fifteen are offAoots whiA have taken separate toot 
and have grown up side by side with Ae main stems of which Aey 
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once were branches. It seems as though the genesis of a civiliza¬ 
tion can take place in any kind of huinan environment or—on the 
evidence of the ‘unrelated’ civilizations—without any human 
environment at all. 

We have now drawn the covert of Environment, and we have 
had the same experience as when we drew the covert of Race. We 
have not found the quarry which we arc hunting; but we have 
fought our way throu^ the thicket and have come out on the other 
side into open country again. We have seen through the Environ¬ 
ment-theory as we saw through the Race-theory before. We have 
seen it for what it is: the haUucination of a wanderer lost in the 
forest, who has turned and turned again in an ever narTOwing circle 
till he cannot see the wood for the trees. When we struggled clear 
of the first thicket in our path we found that we bad liberated our¬ 
selves from the conception of racial powers peculiar to this or that 
branch of the human family and had attained the conception of an 
omnipresent power, manifesting itself in the conduct and achieve¬ 
ments of ail Manidnd and all Life, in which we recognize the 
philosopher’s ^lan Vital or the mystic’s God. Looking, back now 
upon the second thicket from which we hsve just broken out into 
the daylight, we shall find that, this time, we hkva shaken ourselvM 
from the conception of environmental stimuli, peculiar to this 
or that climate and area, or ibis or that human background, or 
this or that combination of the two- The Environment resolves 
itself into an omnipresent object conftonting the omnipresent 
power which manifests itself in Life. We may conceive of this 
object as an obstacle lying across the path of the £l<m Vital or as an 
Adversary challenging a livit^ God to halt or do battle, On either 
view, we ^hall have to admit, once again, that we are not here face 
to face with the immediate object of our research. We have not 
yet found the positive factor which, within tiie last six thousand 
years, has shaken part of Mankind out of the Yin-sUte which we 
have called ‘the Integration of Custom’ into the Yang-activity 
which we have called 'the Differentiation of Civilization’.> An 
object which presents itself perpetually in every part of the field 
of Life cannot, in and by itself, be the unknown quantity which, 
in certain times and places, has given an impetus to part of Mankind 
and not to the whole. Our hunt must go on; and, with two coverts 
drawn, only one possibility remains open. If our unknown 
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quaAtity is neither Rice nor Environment^ ndtber God nor the 
DeviJ, it cannot be a simple quanii^but must be a product of two: 
some interaction between Environment and Race, some encouoter 
between the E>evil and God. That is the plot of the Book of Job 
and the plot of Goethe’s Paurt. 1 $ it, perhaps, the plot of Life and 
the plot of History ? 


(b) CHALLeMGE-AND*RSPO?4S£ 

I. The Action of Challenge-and-Responso 
In searching for the positive factor which, within the last six 
thousand years, has shaken part of Mankind out of ’the Integration 
of Custom’ into ‘the Differentiation of Civilkadon’, we have so 
far been employing the tactics of ‘the classical school’ of our 
modem Western Physical Science. We have been thinking in 
abstract terms and experimeDciDg with the play of soulless 
forces: Vis Iwrlias and Race and Environment Now that these 
msneeuvrea have ended, one after another, in our drawing blank, 
we may pause 10 consider whether otir successive failures may not 
point to some mistake in method. Perhaps, under the insidious 
influence of the spirit of an ou^oing age, we have Mien victims to 
‘the Apathetic Fallacy’ against which we took warning at the ouraet 
of our inquiry.* Have we not been guilty of ^plying to historical 
thought, which is a study of living creatures, a sdentme method of 
thou^t which has been devised for thinking about loauiinate 
Nature ? In making a final attempt to solve the riddle that has been 
baffling us, let us follow Plato’s lead and try the alternative course. 
Let us shut eiar eyes, for the moment, to the formulae of Science 
in order to open our ears to the language of Mythology.* 

So far, by the process of exhaustion, we have made one discovery: 
the ttuse of the geneses of civilizations is not simple but multiple; 
it is not an entity but a relation. We have the choice of conceiving 
this rebtion either as an interaction between two inhuman forces- 
like the petrol and the air wbich interact in the engine of a motor- 

^_or as an encounter between two superhuman peraonabties. 

Let us yield our minds to the second of these two conceptions. 
Perhaps it will lead us towards the light 
An encounter between two superhuman personalities Is the plot 
of some of the greatest stories and dramas that the human imagina¬ 
tion has conceived. An encounter between Yahweh and the Ser¬ 
pent is the plot of the story of the Fall of Man in the Book of 
Genesis; a second encounter between the same antagonists (trans¬ 
figured by a progressive enlightenment of Syriac souls) ia the plot 
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of the New Testament ^ch tells the st^ of the Redemption; 
an encounter between the Lord and Satan is the plot of the Book of 
Job; an encounter between the Lord and Mephistopheles is the 
plot of Goethe’s Faust; an encounter between Gods and Demons 
IS the plot of the Scandinavian Voluspi ^; an encounter between 
Artemis and Aphrodite is the plot of Euripides’ Hippolyius. 

We find another version of the same plot m that ubiquitous and 
ever-recurring myth—a ’primordial image \ if ever there was one— 
of the encounter between the Virgin and the Father of her Child. 
The characters of this myth have played their allotted parts on a 
thousand different stages under an infinite variety of names: 
Danae and the Shower of Gold; Europa and the Bull; Scmcle the 
stricken Earth and Zeus the Sky that launches the thunderbolt; 
Creusa and Apollo in Euripides’ Ion; Psyche and Cupid; Gretchen 
and Fauat. The theme recurs, transfigured, in the Annunciation. 
In our own di^ in the West, this protean myth has re-eapressed 
itself as the lost word of our astronomers on the genesis of the 
Planetary System, as witness the following ertdo: 

'We believe - . . that, seme two thousand million years ago, . . . a 
second star, wandering blindly through Space, happen^ to come within 
bailing 'distance of tlu Sun. Just as the Sun and Moon raise tides on 
the Earth, this second star muat have raised tides on the surface of the 
Sun. But they would be very different from the puny tides which the 
small mass of the Moon raises in our oceans; a huge ddal wave must 
have travelled over the surfece of the Sun, ultimately forming a moun¬ 
tain of prodigious height, which would rise ever higher and higher as the 
cause of the SsWfbance came nearer and nearer. And, before the second 
star b^an to recede, its tidal pull bad become so powerful that this 
mountab was tom to pieces and threw off small fragments of itself, 
much as the crest of a wave throws off spray. These small fragments 
have been circulating round their parent bun ever ^ce. They are the 
Planets, great and Sffudl. of which our £a^ is one.'^ 

Thus, out of the mouth of the mathematical astronomer, when all 
his complac calculationa are done, there comes forth, once again, 
the myth of the encounter between the Sun Goddess and her 
raviaher that is so fiimiliar a tale in the mouths of the untutored 
children of Nature. 

The parable is taken up by the modem Western biologist. His 
speech bewrays him, however vehemently he may deny that there is 
any mythological content in his thought: 

‘Darwin assumed two opersrtive factors in the orpme world: Varia- 
don in the ceproduedon snd inheritance of living beings and Natural 
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Selection, or the eui^val of the finest, as Herbert Spencer called it... • 
There Is no doubt that both Variation and Natural Sdeccion are eaaential 
elements io the Darwiiuan theory. Darwinism, in fact, implies two 
Actors: an Internal factor, operatmg mysteriously b the bmost nature 
and constitution of liring organUtna, and an external factor worfcmg 
along indepeodenc Unea on the results achieved by the mtemal &ctor. 
The inner factor, Variatbn, b posidve and creative, produebg all the 
variations which are the raw material for progress, Tlse extern^ betor, 
Natural S^ection, is essentially negative and ^trucilve, eliminating the 
harmful or leas fit or useful variations and leavbg the more fit or useful 
variations play to contbue and multiply, ana m this process fitting 
and adapting the individual to the chanc^ of Its environment. As de 
Vries has phrased it, the bner factor explams the arrival, and the 
external foctor the survival, of the fit or useful variation or organism.*^ 

The presence and potency of the internal as well as the external 
factor is admitted by the modem Western archaeologist, whoso 
studies begin with a concentration of artenrion upon the -environ¬ 
ment and end with an intuition of the mystery of Life. 

'Environment... is not the total cauaa^n b culrure-shapbg.... It 
is, beyond doubt, the most conspicuous abgle factor. . . . nut there is 
still an indefinable facror which may beat be designated quite frankly as 
X. the unknown quantity, apparently psycbologi^ b kmd.... If x be 
not the most conspicuous m^r b the matter, it certainly is the most 
important, the most bte-laden.’* 

Even in our present study of history, this insistent theme of the 
superhuman encounter haa asserted itself at least twice already. 
At an stage we observed that 'a society ... is confronted in 
the course of its life by a succession of problems’ and that ’the 
presentation of each problem is a challenge to undergo an ordeal*. > 
We were feeling our way towards an expression of the same idea 
when we attempted to conceive Evolution through the simile of an 
encounter between a growii^ tree and a man with an axe: 'the 
image of the pollarded willow’.* 

iJt us try to analyse the plot of this story or drama which 
repeats itself in such different contexts and in such various forms. 

We may begin with two general features: the encounter is 
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co&ceived as a rare and somecunea as a uaique event; and it 
has consequeoces which are vast in proportion to the vaaeness of 
the breach which it makes In the oistoniary course of Nature. 

Even in the easy-going world of the Hellenic Mythology, where 
the Gods saw the daughters of men that they were fair, and had 
their way with so many of them that their victims could be 
marthalled and paraded in poetic catalogues,' such incidents never 
ceased to be sensational affairs and invariably resulted in the births 
of heroes. Xn the ver&ons of the plot in which both the parties to 
the cDcounicr are superhuman, the rarity and the momentousnesa 
of the event are apt to be thrown into stronger relief. In the Book 
of Job, ‘the day when the sons of God came to present themselves 
before the Lord, and Satan came also among them’, Is evidently 
conceived as an unusual occasion; and so is the encounter between 
the Lord and Mephisiophele* in the ‘Prologue in Heaven’ (sug¬ 
gested, of course, by the passage in the Book of Job) which 
starts the action of 6oethe*s Fowrt.* In both these dramas, the 
consequences on Earth of this unusual encounter in Heaven are 
tremendous. The single ordeals of Job and Faust represent, in the 
intuitive language of fiction,’ the infinitely multiple ordeal of Man; 
and, in the language of theology, the same vast consequence is 
represented as fbUowing from the superhuman encounters that are 
portrayed in the Book of Genesis and in the New Testament. The 
expulsion of Adam and Eve from the Garden of Eden, which 
follows from the encounter between Yahweh and the Serpent, is 
nothing less than the Fall of Man; the passion of Christ in the New 
Testament is nothing leas than Man’s Redemption. 

In the New Testament, the uniqueness of the divine event is of 
the essence of the story; and this has been a stumbling-block to 
the Western intellect ever since the geocentric conception of the 
material universe was first impugned by the discoveries of our 
modem Western Astronomy. Milton, who was acquainted with, 
and probably convinced by, the helioccntriosystem of Copemicua, 
avoided, this afun^llng-block by deliberately following the geo¬ 
centric system of Ptolemy when he set the stage for Paradise Lost. 
And in our generation, when the Sun itself has been dwarfed by 
comparison with an ever-expanding Universe to a still more over¬ 
whelming degree th a n the Earth by comparison with the Sun, 
astronomical facts have been invoked to confound theological 
dogmas. ‘You tell us that your God, who by definition is the maker 
of our Universe, took flesh and suffered and died in order to redeem 
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the Human Race on Earth } If the Earth were the centre of the 
Umveree and Man the linage of hia Maker, your myth might not 
be contradicted by common sense, though it would still remain 
incapable of veri&ation. But what happens to this myth in a 
Universe in which the Earth is one of a myriad myriad floatmg 
specks of dust, and life on Earth an accident ? If God chose this 
speck for the scene of the unique divine event, His choice was 
infinitely capricious and therefore infinitely ^ivolous. How do you 
conceive that He made it ? By drawing lota or by throwing dice ? 
The only alternative is to suppose that the divine event was not 
unique after all, and that the trage<^ of the Incarnation and the 
Cnidlbdon has been enacted on every speck of dust in the Universe. 
But then does not the very multiplication of the performance 
somehow rob it of its sublime and awful significance? A my^d 
myriad crucifixions on a myriad myriad eaiths? We make non> 
sense of them by the simple process of writing out the ascro' 
notnical figure in arable numerals, as the Shakespearian hy^bole 
of the 40,000 brothers is made nonsense of Straker in Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s Man and Suptrmm/^ 

Yet this modem astronomical conception of komensi^, which 
appeared, only yesterday, to confute the ageless myth of the unique 
divine event, may appear to rehabilitate it to-morrow; for the 
immensity of the reputed extent of empty space is out of alf 
proportion to the immensity of the reputed number of the stars; 
and it follows from this that the encounter between the Sun and 
a star unknown, which is supposed to have given birth to our 
Planetary System, ’is an event of almost unimaginable ranty 

‘Millions of millions of stare wandering blindly through Space for 
mllUons of miUioos of years are bound to meet with every sort of aca- 
dent, and so are bound to produce a certain limited number of planetary 
systems in time. Yet the number of these must be very small in com¬ 
parison with the total number of stars In the sky. 

'This nrixy of planetary systems is important, because, so f« as 
we can see, life of the kind we know on Earth could only origioaie 
on planets like the Earth. It needs suitable physiesl condiuoos for its 
appearaoce. the most imporant of which is a temperature at which 
substaocea cao exist in the liquid state. 

'The stars themselves are disquahfied by being far too hot. We may 
think of them as a vast collection of fires scattered throughout Space, 
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providing warmth in a climate which Is at most some four degrees above 
absolute zero—about 4^ degrees of frost on our Fahrenheit scale—and 
is even Icnver io the vast stretches of Space which He out beyond the 
Milky Way. Away from the fires there is this unimaginable cold of 
hundreds of degrees of frost, close up to them there is a temperature of 
thousands of degrees, at which all solids melt, all liquids boil. 

‘Life can only exist inside a narrow temperate *one which surrounds 
each of theae fires at a very definite distance. Ouuide these zones Life 
would be frozen; inside, it would be shrivelled up. At a rough com- 
puution, these zones within which Life is possible, all added toEetber. 
constitute less than a thousand million millionth part of the whole of 
Space. And even irmdt them Ufe must be of very tare occurrence, for 
it is $0 unusual an accident for suns to throw off planets, as cur own Sun 
has done, that probably only about one star in ioc,o<» has a planet 
revolving round it In tlie srr^ acne in which life is possible.’' 

Thus, in this portrayal of the encounter between two scars 
which is supposed to have led to the appearance of Life on Earth, 
the rarity and the momentousness of the event turn out to be 
almost as much of the essence of the story as they are in the Book 
of Genesis and in the New Testamcni, where the encounters are 
between God and the Devil and the consequences are the Fall and 
the Redemption of Man. The traditional plot of the play has a 
way of reasserting itself in exotic settings. 

The play opens with a perfect sute 0/ Yin. In the Universe, 
Balder keeps all things bright and beautiful through kccpinghimself 
alive. In Heaven, 

Die unbegreiflich hohen Werke 
Sind herrUdi, wic am ersten Tag.* 

On Earth, Faust is perfect in knowledge; Job is perfect in goodness 
and prosperity Adam and Eve, in the Garden of Eden, are perfect 
in innocence and case; the virgins—Grctchca, Danse, Hippolytus 
—are perfect in purity and beauty. In the astronomers’ universe, 
the Sun, a perfect orb of incandescent matter, is travelling on an 
unimpeded course through Space. In the biologist’s universe, the 
Species is in perfect adaptation to its environment. 

When Yin is thus complete, it is ready to pass over into Yang. 
But what is to make if pass? A change in a state which, by 
definition, is perfect after its kind can only be started by an impulse 
or motive which comes from outside. If we think of the state as 
one of physical equilibrium, we must bring another star to raise a 
tide on the spherical surface of the Sun, or another gas to evoke an 
explosion from the inert air in the combustion-camber of the 
motor-engine. If we think of the suie as one of psychic beatitude 
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or oirvara, we must briag another actor on to the stage: s cntic 
to set the mind thinking again by suggesting doubts; an adversary to 
see the heart feeling again by insdUii^ distress or discontent or fear 
or antipathy; in fact, an enemy to sow tares in the field ;> an access 
of desire to generate karma. This is tlie role of the Serpent in the 
Book of GerxesU, of Satan in the Book of Job, of Mephiatopheles in 
Goethe’s Faust, of Loki in the Scandinavian Mythology, of Aphro¬ 
dite in Euripides' Hippalyius and Apollo in bis Ion, of the passing 
star in Sir James Jeans’s cosmogony, of the Environment in the 
Darwinian theory of Evolution. In the language of our modem 
Western Science, ‘the inner creative factor In a measure acts 
directly under the stimulus of the external factor, and the varia¬ 
tions which emerge are the result of rbi» intimate interaction 
The role is interpreted most clearly when it is played by 
Mepbistopheles. First, the Lord propounds it in the Prologue in 
Heaven: 

Des Menscheo Tktigkeit kann allsuleicbt erachlaEeD, 

Er iiebt sich bald die unbedb^te Fuh'; 

Drum geb’ ich gern Ihm dea Gesdlen su 

Der reizc und v,irkt xmd muss, al$ Teufel, sebafEen.^ 

Aftcr%varde, Mepbistopheles gives the same account of his role in 
introducing himself, on Earth, to Faust: 

Ich bln der Geist, der stets vemeintl 
Und das mit Recbt; denn alles, was eatsteht, 

1 st wert, dass es zugninde gebt; 

Drum besser vtu't, dass niebts enurUnde. 

So ist denn alles, was ibr Sdnde, 

Zeratbniog, kura das Bdse nennt. 

Mein eigentliches Element.* 

Finally Faust explains the adversary’s role, by implication, from 
his own experience, in his dying speech: 

Hur der verdient Mb Freiheit wie das Leben 
Der ^glich sie erobem muss.* 

In prose we may put it that the function of ‘the external factor’ 
is CO supply ‘die inner creacive factor’ with a perpetual stimulus 
of the kind best calculated to evoke the mosc potently creative 
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varkiions. If take, as a sample of ‘the external factor’, the 
climatic and geographical environment of human life, we ehaJl find 
that our propoaidon agrees with Dr. Ellsworth Huntington's 
thesis ‘that a relatively high degree of storminess and a relatively 
long duration of the season of cyclonic storms have apparendy been 
characterisdc of the places where civiliradon has risen to high 
levels both in the past and at present'.* The converse of Dr. 
Huntington*8 equation between 'the cyclone belt' and the habitat of 
civilizations* is the thesis, which he likewise propounds, chat all 
monotonous climates arc unfavourable to civilization by very reason 
of their monotony, however greatly they may differ from one 
another in every other feature. According to this thesis, the v^ous 
monotonies of Central Asian summers and winters,* with their 
extremes of heat and cold, or of Tropical lowlands and highlands,* 
with their extremes of humidity and dryness, all produce on 
human spirits the same uniformly deprcssii^ and deadeniog effects.» 
Supposing, again, that we reckon our bodily physique among the 
components of ‘the external factor’ which acts upon ‘the inner 
creadve factor' in the human psyche, then, in the light of what we 
have come to regard as 'the external factor’s’ function, we shall sec 
the reason for a 'law' which we have stumbled upon cmjuncally* 
—theUw that the geneses of civiliaadons require contribuuons from 
more races than one, If the mongrel is found by experience to be 
more apt for dvilizadon than the thoroughbred, we may attribute 
his prowess to the stimulus administered to his psyche by the 
phyaicai disturbance that resulu from the laossing of two distinct 
physical strains. 

To return to the language of Mythology, the impulse or motive 
which makes s perfect Yin-state pass over into a new Yang- 
aedvity comes from an intrusion of the Devil into the universe of 
God. The event can best be described in these mj^ological 
images because they are not embarras^d by the contradiction that 
arises when the statement is translated into logical terms. In logic, 
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«**< 5 p. cit„ p. 1*6. • Op. eit, pp, aai^. 

I Sot ^ ot.. pp. 83 S-S, (ot further iUuetntiona of the ume theau apropoe of Grean- 
larad aod&ibcria. 

• See 21 . C (li) (e) x, pp. 339-43. above. 
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if God*6 univcTM is perfect, there cannot be a Devil outside it, 
while, if the Devil exists, the perfection which he comes to spoil 
must have been incomplete already throu^ the very fact of his 
existence. This logicaf contradiction, which cannot logically be 
resolved, is intuitivdy transcended in the imagery of the poet and 
the prophet,^ who give glory to an omnipotent Qod yet it for 
granted that He is subject to two cnidal limitations. 

The first limitation is that, in the perfection of what He has 
created already, He cannot find an opportunity for further creative 
activity. If God is conceived as transcendent, then 
Die unbeerdflich hoheo Werke 
Sind herrTich, wie am ersten Tag^; 


the works of creation are as glorious aa ever they were, but they are 
not ‘changed from glory to glory’.* At this point, the principle that 
‘where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty’* fails; and, if God 
is conceived as immanent, the same limitation still holds: 

Der Gott, der mir im Busen wohnt 
Kano tief mein loncrstes erregen, 

Der uber alien meloeo Knfcen thront, 

Er kano oaeh aussen nichts bewegen.* 

The second limitation upon God’s power is that when the 
opportunity for fresh creation is offered to Him from outside, He 
cannot but take it. When the Devil challenges Him, He cannot 
refuse to take the challenge up. ‘Live dangerously', which is the 
Nicttschian Zarathuatra’s ideal, ia God's necessity. This limitation 
is illustrated in the Parable of the Tares: 

'So the servants of the householder came and said unto him: “Sir, 
didst thou not sow good seed in thy field ^ From whence, Cbeo, hath 


• con»ekf(On ttnoot be rvMived by uarulvuea rtnai inw sn&erMml 

«b»u«ct UfqniAM, m they tn vmiUxti in C«ncnl Smwt> a the foll&wiAf pusap of ha 
AoriM ffi^AWWwe(SMedinQn, pp. l^t); ... 

'ddcBce bee aude eker... that (be phyeiM^hcmceleystem •• • itrueture, ■ 
comMMd ©f d*fneirti ia mow or lew of equilibridm. . . . The eoujhbf^ of (he 
etrvewro «... oftJy eperoKw^ee : weft it eamplett, IjTtk room wJa bo left fofoh$i»ie ; 
the phyueal world woold be • •tereotyped eynem of fiied euhle forru. and brae or no 
room would be left 6« tboOe ohaejee end develoemwia which n^ke Nsroie ■ itmt 
fvium of evenu, • Bre« hiitw movina oewerd throuab Speee-Tiffie. The lunda- 
^til •vuctwee of Ntture ere thus in •oosewlur unatebM cqiulibnum. , ^ . 

1q thi* the contrtdieUan between the nerfection M God i univerM m the 

euitenee ©fiDevTl outjke It Kjriw jn tM fomuu 'ufuubJe rquihbnum, »hMb w. >o 
fwt, • commdicTlee in term*. To uy diet ereop ui 8p*ce-T*me ere 
‘ufuieble ecuilibrhm* •• equivalent to •ay'S «**« of thawed u the worb 

of e worenrt beuis ‘De»«k-<3od'. An 'onetibk equjhtoum a ^ »MWe ni»- 

•tmiw a lookM a 'fkwl-Cod' would be io Mytholeay. The only diffaranee « that 
our nundi are iJowtf to protest when (be monieoaiw »• pro^ftted to tl^ la uie 
tenranolocv of our modem Woittni Ptotieal Saeree, beceiua due tenDiMlon. tairtg 
braadnei!; bat not vei become .0 highly ohar^ with meaiuns m 
of poetry and pro^wy. In traaeledas our djougbn from ij->re into km • 
ter^ we oee^kajay ine«»e the daaaei—to which wo arc elwn* 
ledeetmbyworde. . 

* a Connthiaoe u. iS. * * Conotbiana mi. ty. * II. liM-ff. 
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He said unto the®An enemy halhdonc thisT^aervante 

wd unto him: "Wilt thou theft ihet we go and gather them up?” But 
he said: “Nay; Icac, while ye gather up the tares, ye root up also the 
wheat with them- Let both grow together until the harvest ” 

God ia bound to accept the predicament that is thrust upon Him 
by the Devil because He can only refuse at the price of renouncing 
His own purposes and undoing His own work—in fact, at the price 
of denying His own nature and ceasing to be God, which is either 
an impossibility or another story. 

If God is ^us not omnipotent in logical terms, is He still 
mythologically invincible? If He is bound to take up the DcvU’s 
challenge, is He equally bound to win the ensuing battle? In 
Euripides' Hippofylus, where God’s part is played by Artemis 
and the Devil’s by Aphrodite, Artemis is not only unable to decline 
the combat but is foredoomed to defeat. The relation between the 
Olympians—dl peers of one another in a barbarian war-lord’a war- 
band^is anarchic: 

Twas the will 

Of Cypiis that these evil things should be, 

Sating her wrath. And this inunutably 

Hath Zeus ordained in heaven: no God may thwart 

A God’s ^ed will; we grieve but stand apsut.^ 

And Artemis can only console herself by making up her mind that 
one day she will play the Devil's cole herself to Aphrodite’s hurt: 
My hand shall win its vengeance, through and through 
Piercing with Eawless shaft what bean aoe’er 
Of all men living is moat dear to her.* 

Thus, in Euripides* version of die plot, the victory in the battle 
Mia to the Power which assumes the Devil’s role, and the outcome 
is not creation but deecruction. In the Scandinavian version, 
destruction is likewise the outcome of RagnacOk—when 'Gods and 
Demons slay and are slain’*—though the unique genius of the 
author of makes his Sibyl’s vision pierce the gloom to 

behold the light of a new dawn beyond it On the other hand, 
in another version of the plot, the combat .which follows the 
compulsory acceptance of the challenge takes the form, not of an 
eitcbange of fire in which the Devil has the first shot and cannot 
to kill his man, but of a wager which the Devil ia apparent^ 
bound to lose. The classic works of art in which this wager-wioa/ is 


I Mmbe*'aiii. 27-30. 

* 0p, cit-.ll. 1429 ^. 

f Cttob«cn, V.*: nc CkI tvr« 0/ T'aifpo* (L«(kI»a >931, Milford, 3 put» tn a veb.). 

pin It, p. ses. 
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worked out are, of course, the Boot of Job and Goethe’s Faust ; and 
it is in Fatst. again, that the points ate made most clear. 

After the Lord has acceKed the wafer with Mephistophclcs' in 
the Prologue in Heaven, me term* arc agreed on Earth, between 
MephisCopheles and FtJust, as follows: 

Faust, Werd’ ich berubigt je mkh auf an Fadbett legen, 

So sei es gleicb um mich getani 
Kannat do mich schxneicbelnd je belilgen 
Dsss ich mir selbst gefallen mag, 

Ksimst du micb mic Genuss betrUgen— 

Da* sei fiir midi der letzte Tagl 
Die Wette biet* ich! 

MephutofAsles. Topp! 

Faust. Und Schlag avf Schlag! 

Werd’ icb zum Augenblicke sagen: 

Werweile dochl Du bist so schfin I* 

Dann tnagst du niich in Feaaeln schlsgen, 

Dann will icb gerr zugninde gebnl 
Dann mag die Totei^locke scnallen, 

Dajm bUt du delnes Dienstes fed. 

Die Ubr mag scehn, der Zdger fallen, 

Es sei die Zeit fCir mich vorbdP 

The bearing of this mythical compact upon our problem of the 
geneses of civilizations can be brought out by identifying Faust, 
at the moment when he makes his bet, with one of those 'awakened 
sleepers’ who have risen from the ledge on which they had be^ 
lying torpid, and have started to climb on up the face of the clift, 
in our simile of the dimbers’ pitch.* In the language of our siirule, 
Faust is saying: 'I have made up my mind to leave this ledge and 
dimb this precipice in search of the next ledge above. In aTOmpt- 
ing this, I am aware that I am courting danger and deliberately 
leaving safety behind me. I am aware that if once I pause I shall 
fell, and that if once I fall I shall fell to destruction. Yet, for the sake 
of the possible achievement, I am ready to take the inevitable nsk.’ 

in the rtory as told in this version cf the plot, the intrepid 
climber, after an ordeal of mortal dangers and desperate reverses, 
succeeds in the end in scaling the cliff triumphantly- In hom Jab 
and Faust, the wager is won by God; and again, in the New Tests- 
ment, the same ending is given, through the reycistion of a sec«md 
encounter between the same pair of antagonists, to the combat 
between Yahweh and the Seipeot which, in the original version 
in the Book of Genesis, had ended rather in the manner of the 
combat between Artemis and Aphrodite in the Hippofytus.* 


• Patar, ll.Jia-J?. , * 

> See thie Pert, Divuwn B. ?p. ebW; , . , ., _ .. 

- The WM6f*fiitwe eerertel of fortuoe. which tfeafklysvnv*?** •" ** 
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Moreover, in Job snd Faust and the New Tcf.cament alike, it is 
suggested, or even declared outri^t, that the wager cannot be 
won by the Devil; chat the Devil, in meddling with God’s worit, 
cannot frustrate but can only serve the purpose of God, who 
rcmaifu master of the situation all the time and gives the Devil rope 
for the Devil to hang himself. This seems to be implied in Jesus's 
words to the chief priests and captains of the Temple and the 
elders: ‘This is your hour and the power of darkness’;* and in his 
words to Pilate: Thou couldst have no power at all a^inst me, 
except it were given thee from above’.* And the implication is 
worked out in ^e follov^g passage from the pen of a modem 
Christian cheobgian: 

‘Noc through pain aod defeat and death does Christ come to \dctory— 
and after Him all we wtio are Christ's because of Him—but. .. these 
things are the victory.... It is ... in the Risen Christ that we can see 
how Evil, against vducb we yet must strive, runs its course and is found 
at the end to be the good which it seemed to be reuaring and destroying; 
how God must abandon US in order that He may be the more sure ot U8 

So. in Goethe’s Faust, in the Probguc in Heaven, after the wager 
has been offered and taken, the Lord declares to Mephistophebs: 

Du darfst aucb da nur ftel meheintn,* 
and announces that He gladly gives Mepbistopheba to Man as a 
companion, because he 

reizt uod wirkt lind muss, als Teufel, schafftn.* 

Stranger still, Mephlatopheles, when be opens his attack upon 
Faust, introduces hims^ to his intended victim as 
Eb Tell von jener Kraft 

Die stets das BAse vriU und stets das Guce schaSc.* 

In fact, Mephistopheles, notwithstanding the fearful wickedness 
and suffering which he manages to produce, is treated throughout 
the play aa a buffoon who is destined to be a dupe. This note is 
struck by the Lord Himself in the passage just quoted from the 
Prologue in Heaven, where He proceeds: 

Ich habe deineagleicben nie gehasst. 

Von alien Geistem die vemeinen 

1st mir der Echalk am wenigstea zur Last.’ 


(br he«4 4ad thou ah«I( bruiu hii be«l’, ia hcrdly mate cemfortioe ibin Artemu* 
MMirasM to HippoIrnM tluc h« •^•11 bceame th« ohjt«t of ■ eulc and the hero of a eont 

' Luke sui. SJ. * John zo. tx, 

I suuan, R. H, J. (&/.): TV Vbioii (London 1930, L«nsmao>), pp. 03-3. 

An ezpreaeion of tfao umo cnith. in r««irkaUr uraiUr ko^lM. from th* etasdpomt 
of a corKontporazyprychelo^t, wOl b« found in Junt. C.O.: Mfoatm Man m S*artS «/ 
« Stni (London 1933, Kesan nuO. pP' 374-$. 


* Fams. 1. 936. 

• F^S. U. I33S-4. 
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The same note persists throughout the fim part of the play and i$ 
intensified in the second, until, in the scene of his final discorofiture, * 
which is written in a deliberately comic vein, Mephistopheles is 
turned into a positive figure of hin. Faust repeats, in his dying 
speech, the very words 

VerweUe doch, du bist so scb&i 

on which his wager with Mephistopheles turns; and Mephistopheles 

f loats over the corpse in the belief that he is the winner; but 
e has congratulated himself too soon; for Faust has recited the 
crucial formula not affirmatively apropos of the preseut, but only 
condinonally apropos of the future: 

ZujD Augenblicke mSekt' ich sagen 
'VerM tUe doch, du but so sch&nt’... 

Im Vorgefuhl von solchem hohen GlQch 
Geniett^ Ich j>/at den b6chacen Augeoblkk.^ 

Mephistopheles has not won the wager after all; and he is ignomini- 
ously pelted off the stage with volleys of roses strewn by a chorus 
gf piuH, who distract tdm with their sensuous charms while they 
spirit away the dead Faust’s immortaJ part from under his nose. 
In his mingled self-pity and self-contempt for so much labour lost, 
M^JiistophcIes cuta a poorer figure than the discomfited Shylock 
in the denouement of Th^ Mer^tani 0/ Vemc€. 

These ludicrously discomfited villains who have been created by 
our two great modem Western dramatists have tiicxr prototype in 
the Scandinavian Loki t a figure who played his part in a traditional 
and anonymous drama which was performed as a religious rite 
before it crystallised into a myth. In this ritual drama, Loki 
'was the sacral actor whose business was to draw out the demon, to 
brini the antagonism to a head, and thus to prepare for victory—hence 

the duplicity of his nature.... Such 4 figure has to bear the blame of the 

tricks and feints necessary to provoke the conquest of Life, he t«“r«s 
a comic figure—the trick^ who is predestined to be overreached, * 

Has the Devil really been cheated? Did God accept a wager 
which He knew all the time chat He could not lose? That would be 
a hard saying; for, if that were true, the whole cransactioa would 
have been a sham. God would have been risking noting; He 
would not have been 'living dangerously', after all; and, surely, 
‘Nothing venture, nothing win.' An encounter that was no 
encounter could not produce the consequence of an eneou^— 
the vast cosmic consequence of causing Yin to pass over into Yang. 

* U. I»t67-S*3- . 

* Cuie^ Totom (Uodoft 19 %'. MPfoftI, j puts in » wl*.), 
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Perhaps the cxpknsiion is that the wager which the DeviJ offers, 
aitd which God accepts, covers not the whole of God'a creatioa but 
only a part. The part, not the whole, is at stake; yet the chances 
and changes to which the part is thus exposed cannot possibly 
leave the whole unaffected. In the language of our modern 
Western Physical Soience: 

*A change in equilibrium does not mean an alteration in tlM position 
and activity of one element of the structure only; there la a recu^bu- 
tion which affects all the elements. It is the very nature of the structure 
in changing its equlibrium to distribute the change over all i& com> 
ponenc elements. No demon is at woHc among these elements to rrans* 
pose them, to rearrange them, and to vary tbar functions slightly so as 
to produce the new baW» or equilibrium of the whole, It is an inherent 
character of the physico-chemical structure as such, and is explicable 
on purely physical and chemical prindples which do not call for the 
intervention ctf an extraordinary agent.’' 

In the language of Mythology, when one of God's creatures is 
tempted by the Devil, God Himself is thereby given the oppor¬ 
tunity to recreate the World- By the stroke of the Adversary's 
trident, all the fountains of the great deep are broken up. The 
Devirs intervention has accomplished that transition from Yin to 
Yang, from static to dynamic, for which God had been yearning 
evCT since the moment when His Yin-state became complete, but 
which it was impossible for God to accomplish by Himself, out of 
His own perfection. And the Devil has done more for God than 
tl^; for, when once Yin has passed over into Yang, not the Devil 
himself can prevent God from completing His fresh act of creation 
by passing over again from Yang to Yin on a higher level. When 
OHM the divine equilibrium has been upset by the Satanic insta¬ 
bility, the Devil has shot his bolt; and the restoration of equilibrium 
on a new plan, in which God's purpose is fulfilled, lies wholly 
within God’s power. In this act of creation, which is the sole 
permanent and sigfuficant result of the transaction between God 
and the Devil, ‘no demon is’, or can be, ‘at work*. 

Thus the Devil is bound to lose the wager, not because he has 
been cheated by God, but because be has overreached himself.* 
He has played into God’s hands because he would not or could 
not deny himself the malicious satisfaction of forcing God'a hand. 


' ^ and «d]tMn (Loodon 1917. MtCRulkolp. : 8 : 

* Trua )■ the nefi/ or the Syme myth fpreiccvod in G«neii» ^zii. 24-32) ^ ^ 
myiccpou* w ingel m demea or Cod hiiraclf—nho 4 nii]» jVcob ber«r« 

dawn aM, ifi doini 10, foci our of hi* wty to brir« iheut hi* own diseomiiture. The 
MMUeal. u vunie m Im nacure. ma*t b« ^e befoM dawn: tnd when he fell* to over- 
eeme Jo«eo » reeutinee end hreok ff *o ev t i> elect usiru hii luMrrMrufeJ power in the 
hop* of puft^s jMob 0 W of eotton—he i» driven to eon^ that Jacob ha* pre^ited and 
to cocaply with Jeoeb’i term: *1 will not let thee fo evoepi ibou blei* me/ 
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Knowirtg that God wcnjJd not or could not refuse the wager if it 
were offered, the Devil did not observe that God waa hoping, 
silently but eagerly, that the offer would be made. In hie Jubilation 
at obtaining an opportunity to ruin one of God’s choicest creatures, 
the Devil did not foresee that he would be giving God Hunself an 
opportunity to renew the whole work of creation. And so God’s 
purpose is fulfilled through the Devirs instnunentality and in the 
Devil’s despite.' 

It will be seen that this denouement of the plot turns upon the 
role of God’s creature who is the object of the wager; and here 
again we find ourselves beset by logical contradictions on all sides. 
A Job or a Faust is at once a chosen vessel and a vessel of deatruc- 
don; and, in the ^t of being subjected to his ordeal, he hL already 
fulfilled his function, so that it makes no difference to the drama in 
Heaven wherher he, on Earth, is blasted by the fire or whether 
he emerges more finely tempered. Even if the Devil has his way 
with him—even if hia destruction is complete—God’s purpose is 
nevertheless fulfilled and the Devil’s purpeae frustrated; for, in 
spite of the sacrifice of die creature, the Creator lives, while, 
through the sacrifice of the creature, the work of creation proceeds: 

'Of old hast Thou laid the foundation of the £snh, and the Heavens 
are the work of Thy hands. 

*Tbey shall perish, but Thou shalt endure. Yea, all of them shall 
wax old like a garment; as a vesture shalt Thou change them, and they 
shall be changed. 

'But Thou art the same, and Thy years shall have no end.’^ 

Again, this chosen vessel of destruction which is the object of the 
wager between God and the Devil is their common field of action, 
the arena in which they do battle, the stage on which they play; but 
he is also the combaunts as well as die arena and the dramatis 
personae as well as the sage. Created by God and abandoned to the 
Devil, be is sees, in the prophet’s vision, to be an incarnation of 
both his Maker and his Tempter, while, in the psychologist's 
analysis, God and the Devil al ike are reduced to confiictii^: psychic 

• wduld <»em fel|»» Uut, tbc Devil hid knovn hi* buiiatu. h« muld have 

pl«Y«4 i«ut (b* o^ouw loittid fitfvely nvatiaa abgJirr to rufn one 

of God*i cmrwtf-H Fmm ot • J o t b> would e u«« kmocfiscilly cbifMd ia m'th the 
Arohiafil* in hyttniBf tb« Mnn^enu of God «pd CM perfection of Hi««orb. Hit 
coag w^d have been not • cnndid atm oa Cod's eratjon. Mm t 

*Der kI«iM Gott dec W«K bdeibt Jtett «oo slclchen Atbley, 

Uod lit M miAderiteh ila wie em enten T«a'> 
but! dfonsenuoM 

'God'i n Hit Heaven, 

AU'e right with tbe World'. 

PerhoM the Devil doa plif thSe gtme eometimee. W« Near to thie, epropoe of 
tbe broakdewru of dviliabow, in tnidying the Bijth of 'the Envy of tbe Gm*'. (See 
IV. C (iiiXe) I, vol. iv, pp. e45-«i, bele«J 
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forces in his soul—forces which have do independent existence 
apart from the symbolic language of Mythology. 

The conception that the object of the wager between God and 
the Devil is an incarnation of God is familiar. It is the central 
theme of the New Testament; and it is readily translated into the 
language of our modem Western Phyalcal Science: 

‘The individual and hs parts axe reciprocally meana to one 

another; neither is merely self'regarding, but each supports the other 
in the moving dynamic equilibrium ^wcb b called Life. And so it 
happens that uie central control of the whole maintaios and assbts 
the pam. and the functions of the parts.are ever directed towards the 
eoBservatioA and fulfilment of the whole/' 

The conception that ^e object of the wager is at the same time an 
incarnation of the Devil b less familiar but perhaps not leas pro> 
found. It is expressed in the encounter between Faust and the 
Earth Spirit, who prostrates Faust by proclaiming Faust's likeness 
to the spirit whom he understands—the still unmanifested 
Mephistopheles: 

Foust Der du die weite Welt ujnschweifst. 

Gescbifhger Gebt, wb nab fithl' ich tnich diil 
Gtist. Du gleiehn dem Gebt den du begreifst. 

Nicht mirl {Ven^rmndtt), 

Posut {ausotrmfnsturxend). Nicht dir! 

Wem dennl 

Ich EbenbiJd der GottheitI 

Und nicbc euuna] dir!* 

It remains to consider the role of this ‘DevihGod', thb part and 
whole, this creature and incarnation, this arena and combatant, 
this stage and pl^er; for, in the wager version of the plot, the 
encounter becwccn the Powers of Hell and Heaven is only the pro¬ 
logue, while the passion of a human Hgure on Earth is the substance 
of the play. 

In every presentation of this drama, suffering is the keynote of 
the human protagonist's part, whether the part b played by Jesus 
of Nazareth, or by Job, or by Faust and Gretchen, or by Adam and 
Eve, or by Hippolytus and Pbaedya, or by Hoder and Balder. 'He 
b despised and rejected of men; a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief.‘He will be scourged, racked, shackled, blinded with 
hot irons and be put to every other torment, ending with being 
impaled/^ Faust makes his entry in a state of utter di^lusionment 
\rith his mastery of human knowledge^; turns to magjc only to 

' Smvta. J. C.T Httim atd aditJoe. pp. 31 S-is. 

ft PauB. IL 51P-J7; cf. liae* 1744'?. 

* tMiah liii. 3. 

* Phto: Ru pMitt . Book 11 , s Faust, U. 334^:7. 
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receive 2 shatceridg rebuff from the Earth Spirit and then accepts 
from Mephistopheles an ioitiation into the life of sense and sex 
which leads him to the tragic moment in Margaret's prison* at the 
dawn of her dying day, when he cries, like Job,* in bis agony: ' 0 , 
would that I had never been bom.'* Gretchen, entering carefree,* 
is made to pass through the Valley of the Shadow of Death: 

Mein Ruh' Uc hln, 

Mein Herz ist scbwer; 

Ich finde sle ninuner 
Und oiimnertnehr.* 

The subjective experience of the human being who U cast for 
this part is conveyed with unusual viWdjaess and poignan^ in the 
following dream of a woman undergoing an operation under 
insufficient ether, which is cited by William James: 

‘A great Being or Power was traveUlng through the sky, his foot was 
on a kind of lightning as a wheel is on a rail, it was his pathway. The 
lightning was made entirely of the spirits of innumerable people close 
to one another, and 1 was one of them. He moved in a straight line, and 
each part of the streak or dash came into his short conscious existence 
only that he might travel. I seemed to be directly under the fool of Ood, 
and I thought he was grinding his own life up out of my pain. Then I 
saw that what he had ^0 tpdng with all his mi^hc to do was to 
hit ecttrse, to htTtd the lightning to which he was tied, in the direction m 
which he wanted to go. I felt my dexibility and helplessness, and knew 
that he would succeed. He bended me, turning his comer by means of 
my hurt, hurting me more than 1 had ever been hurt in my ti^, and at 
(he acutest point of diis, as he passed, I mw. 1 understood for a moment 
thinn that 1 have now forgotten, things that no one could remember 
while retaioiog sanity. The angle was an obtuse angle, and I remember 
thinking as 1 woke that had he made it a right or acute angle, I should 
have both suffered and **seen" still more, and should probably have 
died. 

Tf I bad to formulate a few of the things I then caught a glimpse of, 
they would run somewhat as follows: 

'The eternal necessity of su£ering and ks eternal viesriousness. The 
v^led and incommunicable nature of the worst suferiogsthe passivity 
of genius, how it is essentially Instrumental and defcni^eas, moved, not 
mosiQg, it must do vrhat it docsthe impossibility of discoveiy with> 
out its price;—hnally, the excess of what the suffering "seer” or genius 

E iys over what his geueratioo gains. (He seems like one who sweats his 
fe out to earn enough to save a dlaCrict from famine, and just as he 
staggers back, dying and aatished, biinging a lac of rupees to buy grain 
wim, God lifts the lac away, droppiug one rupee, and says, "That you 


• Fflwr, U. 4xS>sx7. 

* Fmai, IL 


lob, cb. iiS. > Fmi, I. 4596. 
i Pout, ll. 3376^19. 
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ma y ^ve tb«m. That you have earned for then. The reat i$ for ME.’*) 
I perceived also, in a way never to be forgotten, the excess of what we 
see over what we can denoastrate.*’ 

Objectively, the ordeal consists of a series of stages which the 
sufierer has to pass through in order to serve God’s purpose. 

In the fust stage, the human protagonist in the drama takes 
action—in reaction to an assault from the tempter-—which seta up 
a change from passivity to activity, from reat to motion, from 
calm to storm, from harmony to discord, in fact from Yin to Yang. 
The action may be either dynamically base, as when the A ncient 
Mariner shoots the Albatross or Loki shoots Balder with the blind 
God Hoder's hand and the mistletoe shaft; or dynamically sublime, 
as when Jesus, in the temptation in the wilderness which immedi¬ 
ately follows bis baptism m Jordan, rejects the traditional Jewish 
role of the militant Messiah who was to raise the Chosen People 
to dominion io this world by the sword.’ The essence of the act 
is not its moral character but its dynamic effect. The Ancient 
Mariner’s act changes die fortunes of the ship and her crew; 
Jesus’s act gives the conception of the Messiah a new turn and 
therewith a power which had not resided in it before.’ The corre¬ 
sponding act in the ordeal of Job is his cursing of the day of 
lus birth^—a protest which raises the whole issue of Job’s deserts 
and God’s justice. In the ordeal of Faust, the point is elaborated 
and brought out more clearly. 

Before Mephiatopheles intervenes, Faustis already making efforts 
on his own account to break out of his Yin-stat^—his unsatis- 
fyingly perfect mastery of human knowledge. He seeks escape 
h’om his spirinial prison through the arts of magic and is repelled 
by the Earth Spirit;^ he aeeb escape through suicide and is 
checked by the song of the choir of an^s he is driven back from 
action to medication; yet his mind sail runs upon accion and 
transposes 'Im Anfang w*ar daa Wort’ into ‘Im Anfang war die 
Tac'.^ At that moment, already, Mephistophelea is present in a 
theriomorphic disguise; but it is not till the tempter stands before 
him in human form rhat Faust performs his dynamic act by 
cursing the whole moral and material universe.* Therewith, the 
foundations of the great deep are loosed; and an invisible choir of 

* DfMfB of * weoMS UAderfoine an opontion under ineuSlaeat ether, died bv 
WilUiB TeBOl io Th* Vvittut y AeApeur 6*ptn*tKt, js/d impreaaion (London 
Le«|rBaAa), pp. 

* MstUtew ui. Ij-fv. ti; Mark L Luke ui. >*as kimI it. 

1 The Aoo«V)aleM of Jeitu end Ku foUowen. and is coMnet with the mflisocy of 
tboobortiTO mtitianif moveasns of • Theudao or • Judia of GoUIm, did not OMopotKo 
obsrvanoo of Gonolwt (Acs v. j4-%o). 

* ipfc iii. 1 li, 4:&-$3i. * PetaL n. (oo-So?. 

* U. j8s4-}7. ( Pauti, ll. is8j->6eo. 
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apiriu lajnents and exults that the old creation is sbaCtered aad a 
new creation begun. 

Web I Web! 

Du hast $ie aeratSrt, 

Die aehdne Welt 
Mit maebtiger Faust; 

Sie stuizt. se zer^ltl 
Eb Haibgott bat sle zerschJageol 
Wii tragen 

Die Thimmem Ids Niebca hinQber, 

Uod Kl^en 

Ober die vcrlorae SchCne. 

N^btlnr 
Der ErdensOhne, 

Pf^ebtiger 
Baue aie ineder, 

In deinem Buseo baue sie auf I 
Neueo Lebenslauf 
B^n&e 

Mit heUem Slime, 

Uod neue Lieder 
Tfioeo darauf.* 

In the song of these spirita, whom Mephlstophelea claims as his 
own,* the first note of Yang resounds. The hymn of the Arch¬ 
angels— 

Die unbegreifllch bohen Werke 
Sind berrucb, wie am ersten Tag— 


is now transceoded. 

So, too, ID the Scandinavian universe, when, at Loki's prompting, 
blind Hoder performs his unvnttingly dynamic act, and Balder is 
slain, 

*Life is blighted and the curse spreads from the Gods to the dwelling- 
place of human beings. The thoughts of men are darkened and ceo* 
fused by the upheavaTin Nature and the tumult of their own inioda, and 
in thdr distraction men violate the very pricKiples of Life. The bonds 
of kinship give way to blind passion t brothers fight with one another, 
kinsmen shed their own blood, no ooe trusts his fellow; a new sge dawns: 
the age of swords, the age of ares; the ears of men are filled with the din 
of shields being splintered and of wolves howling over the bodies of the 
slain.’* 

• PmM, U, * ^W*. H. ,tS»?-S ^ 

> CrOnUch, V.: Tin Cu/am «/ thd Ttums <L«neaB 19 ) >. Milford. J pfKi le s vab,), 
ptrt II, p. 393. Thece U • 9UTmwa coneruity btCwecn the lutjusM of (b«*non7iBou» 
arnhw of che Vol>a^ and Vir^’i Jangujge in the Pirat Gcorgie, Q. s^S^i i • 

Q«iipp« ubi ^ venum •^a9C nefai: tot b«Ua per orbem. 

(am mulBe (eckrwn factM, eon uUua asatro 
difiuu bonoa, a^yalant eMuodi arvt rolonia, 

«t ovmc rigiduai faleao meiUscur a «o»cm .. • . 

vkaeoa rupua intor m leeb^ja urbes 

anna fenun; aMvii teto Mar* implua orb«. 
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In the story of the Fall of Men in the Book of Genesis, the 
dynenic act is Eve's eating of the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge 
at the Serpent’s prompdog; and here the applicadon of the myth 
to the geneses u dv^sadons ia direct. T^e picture of Adam 
and Eve in the Garden of Eden is a reminiscence of the Yin-state 
to which Primitive Man attained in ‘the food-gathering phase’ of 
economy, after he had established his ascendancy over ail the rest 
of the flora and fauna of the Earth—the state which is remembered 
in the Hellenic Mythology as 'the Times of Cronos’.* The Fall, 
in response to the temptation to taste the fruit of the Tree of the 
Knowledge of Good and Evil, symbolizes the acceptance of a 
challenge to abandon the achieved int^radon and to venture upon 
a fresh diiferentiaTion out of which another integration may—or 
may not'^-^rise. The expulsion from the Garden into an unfriendly 
outer world in which ue Woman must bring forth children in 
sorrow and the Man must eat bread in the sweat of his face, is the 
ordeal which the acceptance of the Serpent's challenge has entailed. 
The sexual intercourse between Adam and Eve, which follows, is 
an act of social Creadon. It bears fruit in the birth of two sons who 
impersonate two nascent civilizations: Abel the keeper of sheep and 
Cam die dller of the ground.^ 

The equation of civilization with agriculture, and progress with 
toil, is also to be found in Hellenic literature in the famous line 
of Hesiod 

y cpti^S iSpura vf>07T^po*Sev 

which is echoed in Virgil's 

Pater Ipse colendi 

baud hicilem esse viam voluic, prJmusque per artem 
movit sgros, curie acuens mortula corda, 
nee torpere grevi passus sua regna veterno.* 

Ln more general terms and with less poetic imagery, the same 
Story is retold by Origen^r thinker who, in the second century of 
our era, became one of the fathers of the Christian Church without 
ceasing to be a Hellenic philosopher: 

'God, wishing Mao's intelligence to be exercised everywhere, in 

• (8«, f« «Mmplc, Plate, Xasai, 7190^, wbcfc the ntytb if 
adapted te Uluftrtte Um ^bueaeaber'a foeaal theory.) 

* 'T^ sto^ of Cain and hia ccictodtaw, whkh la giveo ta an apiJoaue (Geo. ir. 16- 

it) te tfa« atery «f Cain and Abel (Gen. tv. t-tc), re^tenu Cain aa the father of 
fTifliiaTiofi In and all lU woru. 1 b thia apuogue. Caio himself biulda a city aod 

hiadeaeeedaM Lamaeb, hat two aoos, Jebol and TuMl^alo, who are reapeedvely ‘the 
Gnber of aJI uich ai handle the and organ' and 'an iaatruetar of every ardSeer io 
braaa arid iroa'. Here we have the piemre of a cMlisadon with an agriculcunl biiia 
tvelving an urhar life and induetzy. Ai the aasw time, luhal and Tubal-Catfi are given 
a brother. Jabal, who la 'the ^ihar of weh aa derell io tanta aod lueh as have eettle', 10 
that C^'i daacendant, Lamech. >• made progcrutor of the Nomadic stock-breeding 
civOiMCien and the sedentary agneuttwal e^ Induatriil criUsations alike. 

f Haoiod! SS9. * Virgi), Ceerf t. U. rat-4. 
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ordtf that It lO^ht oot remain idle and without a conception of the aru» 
created Man with needa, in order that sheer need might force him to 
invent arts for providing himtelf with food and providing hiraeelf with 
shelter. It was better those who would not nave used tbu bitebi* 
gence in seeking after a philosophic koowle^ of God that they should 
be badly enou^ off to use it in the invention of arts, rather thin that 
they should be weU enough off to leave tb^ intelligence altogether 
unmtivated.’' 


In the language of our modem Western rationalism, the same 
rheme has been expounded by the eighteenth-century French 
philosopher Volney: 

*L*o& 6*spp«rcoit que toute activitd, soit de corps, soit d'esprit, preod 
sa source dans Its besotos; que c*est en raison de Icur dtenduc, de Icurs 
developpemeoa, qu’eUe-mime s*etend et se ddvcloppe; i*on en suit la 
mdatirin depuis lee Clemens les plus simples jusqu^ I’dtat le plus 
composi. C'est la fsim, c'est la sedf qui, dans I'homjne encore ssuvage, 
eveiiJeot les premiers mouvetnens de rime et du corps; ce sont ces 
besoins qul le foot courir, chercber, dpier, user d'astuce ou de violence: 
toute son activity se mesure sur lee moyeoa de pourvoir i sa subustance. 
&ont<^ fadlee; a-t-il sous sa main lea frulu, le gi^er, le poisson: il est 
moins actif, pirce que en ^tendant Ic bras U se raasasie, ct que, rassssii, 
rien ne rin^Ate h se mouvoir. jusqu^ ce que I'experience de diverscs 
joulssances ait eveilie en lui lee ddslrs qui deviennent des besoins 
couveaux, de nouveaux mobiles d'acti^t^. Le* moycns sont-ils difii- 
dies; le gibier est-il rare et agile, le poisson rus 4 , lee fruit* paasagers: 
alofs rhomme est fored d’etre plus actif; 11 faut que son corps et eon 
esprit s’exerccnt 4 vaincre les diffirultds qu’il rencontre 4 vivre; U faut 
qu’ll devienne agile comme le gibier, ruM comme le poisson, et pr^- 
voyant pour conserver les fruits. Alors, pour dtendre ses facultto 
nsturellee, il s’sgite, 1! pense, 11 m^te; sJors 11 imagine de courber un 
ramcau d’srbre pour en falreun arc; d'algulser un roseau pour en falre 
une fliche; d’enunancher un bfiton 4 une pier« tianchante pour en 
^re une hache: alore 11 tiavsiUe 4 fairt d^ nleta, 4 aba^ des arbres, 
4 en creuser le tronc pour en faire dee pirogues. D ^4 il a hanchl lee 
bomes des premiere beaoins, d^j 4 rexpdricnee d’une foule de seneadora 
lui s fait connaitte des joulssances ct dee prince; ct il pr^ un surcrolt 
d’act^^dti pour barter les unes et muldplier lee autres/* 


riv rrx^. •>« ^ ^ 

uvyMsM t6ptU> ♦irij uir W TiJ. o«An»* W 

-pfSw Jk ntf r* e<ia ^ ^ 

OW494I «Sptot¥ rrx^. imp nO wrg r^t avwWws 

OtiatMt MM Cdam^ it. ?6, ah, p. xt6, «d. L^in*»«hJ«*rf, W Noct 
A. D , in hi* Tdiooxi «f 8«UuitKtf, tmetnoat tkt <md the Ummnt (Cunbndpe jpae, 

« Syrie tl en £iypie p«B*urt to Aimto 17^^,1784 « tffl, 
»• iTa?. Duaont <t V»Uiad, a toI. u, pp. 4 ^ 9 ^- 
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In our own generation, one of our most disdnguUhed and 
original-minded students of the physical environment of human 
life cakes up the parable: 

‘Ages ago a band of naked, houseless, fireless savages started from 
their wann home in the torrid zone and pushed steadily northward from 
the beginning of spring to the eod of summer. They never guessed that 
they had left the land of constant warmth until bi September they began 
to feel an uncomfortable chill at night. Day by day it grew worse, ^ot 
knowing its cause, they travelled this way or that to escape. Some went 
southward, but only a handful returned to their former home. There 
they resumed the old life, and their descendants are untutored sas-ages 
to this day. Of those who wandered in other directions, all perished 
except one small band. Finding that th^ could not escape the nipping 
air, the members of this band used the (oftiest of human faculties, the 
power of conscious invendon. Some tried to find shelter by digging in 
the ground, some gathered branches and leaves to make huts and warm 
beds, and some wrapped themselves in the skins of the beasts that they 
bad slain. Soon these savages bad taken some of the greatest steps 
toward civilisation. The naked were clothed; the houseless sheltered; 
the improvident learned to dry meat and store it, with nuts, for the 
winter; and at last the art of making fire was discovered as a means of 
keeping warm. Thus they subsisted where at first they thought that they 
were OMmed. And in ^e process of adjusting themselves to a bard 
environment they advanced by enormous strides, leaving the tropical 
part of Mankind for Id the rear. 

'To-day, Mankind resembles these savages in certain respects. We 
know that we are limited by clbnste. As the savages faced the trinter, so 
we are face to face with, the fact that the Human Race has tried to con- 
t^uer the arctic zone, the deserts, and the torrid zone, and has met with 
the most limited success. Even in the temperate zone he has made 
a partial failure, for he is still handicapped in hundreds of ways. 
Hitherto we have atOibutcd our failure to economic conditions, to 
isolation and remoteness, to racial incapacity, or to specific diseases. 
Now we see that it is probably due in part to lack o^ energy or to other 
unfavourable effects product direedy upon the human system by 
climate. There is no reason for despair. We ought rather to rejoice 
because, perhaps, we may correct some of the evils which hitherto have 
bafiled ua.*' 

Finally, a contemporary classical scholar translates the story into 
the oRhodoz scientific terminology of our age: 

Tt is... a paradox of advancement that if Necessity be the mother of 
Invention, the other parent is Obstinacy, the determination that you 
will go on Uviiu und^ adverse conditions rather than cut losses 
and go where llu Is easier. It was no accident, that is, that Civilisation, 
as we know it, began m that ebb and fiow of climate, flora and fauna 

* KuniingroB, EUavonh: CitUuofiei eai CHmau, jfd edkion (N«n Haven >924, 
Ytle Univenaiy rre*a\ pp, 405^. 
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which vliwacterues the four-fold ‘Ice A^*. Those primates who just 
'got out* as arboreal condiciocts wilted retained their prunacy among the 
servants of Natural Law, but they forwent the conquest of Nature. 
Those others won through, and became men, who atood their ground 
when therewere no more trees to ait in, who “made do” with meat when 
fruit did not ripen, who made fires and clothes rather than follow the 
sunshine; who fortified their lairs snd trained their young and vindi¬ 
cated the reasonableness of a world that seemed so reasomess.** 

The first stage, then, in the human protngoni$t*8 ordeal is a 
transition from Yin to Yang through a dynamic act—petformed 
by God *8 creature under temptation from the adversary—which 
enables God Himself to resume His creative activity. But this 
progress has to be paid for; and it is not God-^ hard master, 
reaping where He has not sown, and gathering where He has not 
strawed*—but God's servant, the human sower, who pays the 
price. 

The second stage in the human protagonist's ordeal is the crisis. 
He realizes that his dynamic act, which has re-liberated the creative 
power of his Master and Maker, has set his own feet on a course 
which is leading him to suffering and death. In an agony of dis- 
illusioruneot and horror,^ he rebels against the fate which, by his 
own act, he has brought upon himself for God's gain. The crisis la 
resolved when he resigns himself consciously to be the instrurnent 
of God's will, the tool in God's hands; and this activity through 
passivity, this victory dicough defeat, brings on another cosmic 
change. Just as the dynamic act in the first phase of the ordeal 
shook the Universe out of Yin into Yang, so the act of resignation 
in the second phase reverses the rhythm of the Universe—guiding 
it now from motion towards rest, from storm towards calm, from 
discord towards harmony, from Yang towards Yin again. 


> Mym, J.L.; tfVtf trfrt 1A4 Otfkst(BetUkj 1939. Univenity of CnUfomu ?r«M>, 
pp. 897-S. 

^ Maratew asr. a*' 

' Thja •Hfiaa our of« ipiritui! conflict, may b< on the uaeonoeioua 

pU— of ih« payeba; ond then, ucilai ud until it la traoacaodod, it pfoducri the 
ynycKic pbenomana «'Kkh our auidero Weatam pavche-tnatyrta coll ficuroao. 

cKalleAst of Lift oikj dilfercnt thlnga of each indhriduaJ, It may b« morruM or 
Mlibocy, itayina at home «t joins abreod, lalf-aaaaftion or lelf'OjTacamcnt; Ae problem 
eountiaao diAorant form. (Kton the mtolartOle iiruatiort ajainal which ibo oourooia 
ii 1 d«f«nc« tpp«n outwofdly aofa and attractive; and the Tktint of the oauraaii aeoapta 
other paepk’a eadmate of it and la rntir«l>' utuwtre of hit own reaiitanca aod fear. ,ln 
tetwral. howover, tbcao varied preblesu can be redueed to ainple tanna of the ehoieo 
hmaon growinj up and ttmiinlos chUdrtn; the choice herarcen a progreaaivo and a 
raproaaivc racooa to Life, lo ao w aa projreaa moana Mlf>b^, oiK cn ao fax aa telf- 
help ia ineontpoUMe aeU*pity, U ia obvioeu that the neumis which jivea an opMr- 
tgnrtT to aalf'piTy )a an afbnva hairier to prosKoa/ (Crichton Miller, H.: Tk* Ntm 
MS VH (London ipai, JenWda). pp. ijp-en) 

voropate the eudtatMo from looeph Conxod^'Natber hia fellewi, net hia soda, tter 
hia paoaiorta will Uera « man aUne'-^ op. dt., y. isS, and the paaiue m Tna Nttt 
9 fd tkt PrMcAar (London 1924. Jarvelda), pp. t 6 ^ 3 . on the chaUanee of 
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In the cry of & HeHeoic poet, we hear the note of agony without 
a note of resignation to follow: 

iyut Tidfiwroiat 

a^$paaw, ij ‘npiuBe ^ tittitti ytvio^^? 

The tragedy rises to a higher level in the Scandinavian vision of 
Odin> on &e eve of Ragnardk, mentally striving with all his might 
to wrest the secret of Fate from the powers that hold it—not in 
order to Save himself alive but for the sake of the universe of Gods 
and Men who look to him, the All Father, to preserve them. In 
the passion of Jesus, we are initiated into the whole psychological 
experience. 

When Jesus Hrst realiaes His destiny, in the course of His last 
journey from Galilee to Jerusalem, He is master of the sinistion; 
and it is His disdples, to whom He communicates His intuition 
immediately before,‘ amj again immedistely after,^ His transfigura* 
tion, who axe perplexed s^ dismayed. The agony comes upon 
Him, 00 the eve of His passion, in the Garden of Ge^semsne,^ and 
is resolved in the prayer: ‘O my Father, if this cup may not pass 
away from me except 1 drink it. Thy will be done.’* Yet the agony 
recurs when the st^crer is hanging on the Cross, where the ^al 
cry of despair—‘My God, My God, Why hast Thou forsaken 
me?'*—precedes the final words of resignation: ‘Father, into Thy 
hands I commend ity spirit",? and *lt is finished.'* 

The same experience of agony and resignation is presented— 
here in purely psychological terms—'in the Epistle to the Romans, 
where the cry —‘0 wretched man that 1 ami Who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?’—is folbwed by the antiphony: ‘I 
thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord. So then with the mind 
1 myself serve the law of God, but with the flesh the law of sin.’? 

The same e;q)erieDce, again, is narrated to the Wedding-Guest 
by the Ancient Mariner, who has brought upon himself tiie ordeal 
of ‘Life-in-Death’ by his criminal yet none the less dynamic act 
of shooting the Albatross: 

Alone, alone, all, all alone. 

Alone, on a wide wide sea! 

And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 

I Wwki«aiL^, U. 

* Maiihea rvi. xj-aj; Mvft viii, 27-33; Luka ti. iS^i, 

* MalUrtB xvii. Marks, ix-ts. 

* ManbewBxvi. 36-46; Mafksv.3a-44: LulMxsiL 39-46, CWapwc J«bo si. 93-S, 

I Macdtcw Bvi. 42. 

* Mftttfarw urii. 46; Mark xv. $4. 

* Luka Biii. 46. * JaLa sb. 30. 

* RcaiMm viL Tba whole of obapten vii aod viii ia • lyrical otadiatiwx upoo 

Ail 
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The ouaj men, so bnutifu}! 

And they all dead did lie: 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on; and so did I. 

In ordeal, the curse Is lifted when the sufferer resigns himself 
to consequences of bis act and has a vision of beauty where he 
had only perceived hideousness so long as his heart remained hard: 
0 happy liTing tbingsl No tongue 
T^eir rauiy might declare: 

A spring of I ove gushed ^td my heart, 

And I messed them unaware; 

Sure my kind saint took pi^ on me, 

And I blessed them unaware. 

The self-same moment I could pray; 

And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 

This is the turning-point in the Romantic Odyssey. The divine 
powers which had magically becalmed the ship now magically waft 
her to port and bring the villain—^ the hero—of the ballad home 
to his own country. 

So, too, Job humbles Mmsclf to God at the end of his colloquy 
with his friends, when Elihu has shown how God is just in His 
ways and is to be feared because of His great words in which His 
wisdom is unsearchable, and when the Lord Himself, addressing 
Job out of the whirlwind, has challenged the sufferer to continue 
the debate with Him. 

Then Job answered the Lord and said: 

'Behold, I am vile. 'What ahall I answer thee i I will lay mine hand 
upon my mouth, 

'Once hs?e I spoken, but I will not answer; yea, twice, but I will 
proceed do further. . . . 

*1 know that Thou canst do everything, and that no thought can be 
withholden from Thee.... 

'1 have uttered that I understood not—things too wonderful for me, 
which I knew not.... 

'I have heard of Thee by the beanng of the ear. but now none eye 
seeth thee. 

‘Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in du« and ashes.’* 

In this Syriac poem, the psycholo^ is crude. The resignation 
comes, not through a spirirual intuition in the aoul, but through 
a physical manifestation to the eye of God’s irresistible force. In 
Goethe's version of the drama, the sequence of agony and resignation 

• Job xl. 3-5 «ad xlii, »-6. 
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holds ita place as the crisis and the culmination of the plot—Gretcheo 
passes through it in the last scene of Part I ‘ and Faust» in his turn, at the 
climax of Part II ^but the Sthosia transformed beyond recognition. 

In the scene in Cretchen’s prison, in the grey dawn of her last 
day, Mephiatopbeles seeks to take advantage of Gretchen’s agony 
in order to induce her to forgo her salvation by escaping her doom. 
It seems the easiest enterprise that be has yet essayed. His victim 
is distraught with horror at the imagination of what lies before her; 
it is the hour at which human vitality is at its lowest ebb; the pains 
of death are imminent; the prospect of escape is offered suddenly 
and unexpectedly; and it is Gretchen's lover Faust himself who 
implores her to flee t^th him through the magically opened prison 
doors. Yet Gretchen, raving in her agony, seems insensible to 
Faust’s appeal, undl at last McphUtopheles, in his impatience, 
intervenes himself. That is the moment of the tempter’s defeat; 
for Gretchen, recognking him for what he is, awakes from her 
frensied trance and takes refuge in the judgement of God—no 
longer rooted to the spot in a nightmare like the Aeschylean 
Cassandra, but deliberately rejecting, like the Platonic Socrates, a 
possibility of escape of which she is ?uJIy aware: 

Margarett. Was 8t«gt aus dem Bodea herauf? 

Deri Deri Scblck’ Jhn fort I 
Waa vdU er an dem heillgeo Ort^ 

£r will michl 

Fausi. Du sollst lebenl 

MargereU. Gericht Oottei! Dir bab’ icb mich ilbergeben! 

Me^iutopM£!<t {su Faust). 

Komroi Komm! Ich lasse dich mtc ihr in Sdeh. 

Margorelt. Deln bin ich, Vaterl Bette mich I 
Ibr Engell Ihr helligen Sebaren, 

Lagert eucb urckber, mich au bewahrenl 
Heiniicb] Mir graut’s vor dir. 

Mepltistopksle. Sie ist gerichtetl 

Sttmtnt (eoR oben). Ist gerettet I 

Mgphist^uUs (au Fastsl). Her zu mirl 

(Vfnchtfffndst mii Fausi). 

Simme (von pmm, verkaUtTid). Htinrichl Hemrich.^ 

' Ftuar, 11.44«$HSia. * Fsu/t, II. tu64-$i». 

• Fawc.U. 4&efxs. Tbi*)*, psychologioillr, theendofthepky: forM«wsrophel««* 
dcfMt <• irT«' MiS1«, and the 1i(bt wh*eh hu broken upoa Gretoh<n'a »«ul In 

thi* dawn doc* riot cnli^litcn Fauat (ill utny mor* y««n hav< pMiad ov«f hu bead. yM 
hia uhimatc lalvacen >% emured by ben, and the U^rutihiAe aecoad pan of the play ia 
therafoce payoholoAi^ly aa well le anutieaJly euperSuoua. ^ compenaori with the 
Wt acene of ^n f. (be correeMndins acene in Part II, m wht^ Fauai coDtroots and 
defia the four pay women—Want and GiuJt aod Care aitd Naed—li an anti*difT>a3i 
The leaf (ca Unei of Part I elrcadr rontey the mystery—*D«a ewl; Weibliehe / Zicht 
hinan'—wbicb Is i,rrtared, jn the last nvp linaa of Pm II, by Mystw Cboir. The 

C h^ no na^ to poiat his niMninj by ao epiloguo wnkb almost duadrupW (ha 
tb of bis work. 
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In the third the reversal of the cosmic rhythm from Yang 
cowards Yin, whi 3 i was initiated in the second stage, is carried to 
completion. Ac the climax of RagnarOk, when Thor has met the 
Dragon and Odin die Wolf» 

'The Sun is darkened, the Earth anks back into the waves, stars rain 
down, and the flames leap up and bck the heavenSs' But then 'the bark- 
mg' of the Wolf 'is heard for the last time as the world-fire flickers dotm'. 
And 'when the roar and the voices are stilled, the Earth orics mor^naes 
ooC of the sea in evergreen freshness; brooks leap down the bills; the 
eagle wheels on high, peering into the atreaiDs. 'Ihe Gods meet among 
self-sown fields, they call to mind the tale of deeda and former wisdom, 
and In the grass bNore their feet the golden tables are found lying. A 
new hall rises golden-roofed and ^rer than the Suo. Here a race of 
crue-bearted men will dwell and rejoice in th^ heart's desire. Then 
from ^ove descends the mighty one, all-powerful. The dusky dragon 
flies past, brushing the ground with his wings wugbted down by dead 
bodies; he sinks into the abyss and disappears.'' 

In this new creadon, which the ordeal of one of God’s creatures 
has enabled God to achieve, the sufferer himself returns to a state of 
peace and harmony and bliss on a higher level than the state which 
he left behind when he responded to the tempter's challenge. In 
the Book of Job, the achievement is startlingly crude—the Lord 
convinces Job that He is answerable for His acts to no mankind 
the restoration is naively material; 'the Lord blessed the latter end 
of Job more than his beginning' by giving him fairer daughters than 
those chat he had lose and twice as many sheep and can^s ^d 
oxen and asses.* In the New Testament, the ^ny and resignation 
and passion of Jesus achieve the redemption of Man and arc 
followed by the Redeemer's resurrection and ascension. In the 
Scandinatdan Mythology, Odin returns to life after hanging upon a 
tree, and has keener vision in his one eye than he had before he 
plucked out his other eye and cast it from him as the purchase-price 
of wisdom.* In Goethe’s Faust, the last scene of the second part, in 
which the Virgin Goddess, with her train of penitents, granra an 
epiphany to the pilgrims who have scaled the rug^ mountain to 
its summit, is the counterpart of the Prologue in Heaven with 
which the first part of the play opens. The two scenes correspond, 
as, in the Christian version of the myth, Man’s state of blessedness 
after the Redemption corresponds to his state of innocence before 
the Fall. The cosmic rhythm has come round, full circle, from Yin 
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through Yang to Yin; but the latter Yin-atate differs from the 
former with ^e difference of spring from autumn. The works of 
creation, which the Archangels hymned' and which Faust*s curse 
shattered,^ arise in splendour again, to be hymned by the Pater 
Profundus but this time they are in the tender shoot instead of 
being ripe for the sickle. Through Faust’s dynamic act and 
Gretchen’s act of resignation, the Lord has been enabled to make 
all things new; and, in this new creation, the human protagonists 
in the divine drama have their part Grett^en. whose salvation had 
been proclaimed by the voice from Heaven at the dawn of her 
last day on. Earth, appears, tiacshgured as Una Poenitentium, in 
Mary's train, and t£e visia btatij^ ia vouchsafed to Faust, who 
rises to join her, transfigured as Doctor Marianus. 

Das UozuJl^liche, 

Hier wird’s nreignis; 

Das UnbeschreiWcbe, 

Hier ist’s getan.^ 

Thus the manifestation of God as a hard master proves not to have 
been the ultimate truth. The ordeal of God's creature appears In 
retrospect as a revelation, not of God’s callousneaa or cruelty, but 
of Kis love. 

5 o ist ea die allndchtige Liebe 
Die alJes bUdec, alles begt.^ 

‘For whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scou^th every 
son whom He receiveth,*—‘/fddei /idflos.’* 

Finally, the sufferer triumphant serves as a pioneer. ‘Strait is 
the gate and narrow is the way which leadeth unto life, and few 
there be that find U.’^ The human protagonist in the divine drama 
not only serves God by enabling Him to renew His creation, but 
also serves his fellow-men by pointing a way for others Co follow.^ 
Job’s intercession averts the Lord's wrath from Job's friends.* 
Grecchen's intercession wins for Faust the tario beatifica.^^ When 
Jesus first foreshadows his ordeal to his disciples, he proclaims, 'If 
any man will come after me, let him deny himself and take up his 
cross and follow me’and on the eve of his passion he adds: 'And 
1 , if I be lifted up from the Earth, will draw all men unto me.*'* 

• Pmtl. U. *4S-7»' * Fmat. B. ijS^tteS. 

• Fohft, D. * Paati. IL tsio^. 

i Nt** PfOfwbdu*, 1 a Fawt, )l. 

• Fof thM kft two quoadoot, •«« 1. C (io) (S), p. 169. fooMts i, a^ve. 

• VUnbevTii. 14. 

• In the Hellcnie iterv of PracMtheue. the two KreKce ere ineompidble. and the 
hero iufftn beceuae b« nM eemd Maa in God’« deeDite. For tn iatafpreteden of 
Auohvh)*** vemen of the Fmoetheui Myth, tee Fin 111 . B. below. 

• Job zUi, 7 -xe. Faun. U. tioSp-ut. 

>1 Minhcv zvi. 14-S; Mark viB. M-S; Luke iz. <3-7. '* John ui. 33. 
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Democritus's mtellecrual pUgrimsge breaches the walls of the 
prison house la which Superstition had incarcerated the human 
spirit: 

Humans ante oculos foede cum vita laceret 
In terris oppresss grsvi sub reli^cne 
quae caput s cadi regionibus ostendebat 
horribili super aspectu moruUbus ioatana, 
prioium Gialus homo mortalia toilers contra 
est oculos ausus primuaque obslstere conOa, 
quern oeque fama deum nec fulxxuna nec minitand 
munDure compresait caelum, sed eo magis acrem 
inritat animi virrutera, cffringerc ut arta 
naturae primus poitarum clauatra cuplret. 
ergo vivida via animi pervicit> et extra 
processit ionge flammaoria moeiua mundi 
atque omne imnensum peramvit mente aounoque, 
unde refert nobia victor quidposdt crin, 
quid nequeat> fiuita potestas denique culque 
quaium sit radone et alte tennious baerena. 
quare religio pedibua subieeta vicUsim 
opterirur, nos exaequat victoria cseb.' 

In this magnificent passage of Lucretius, the feat of the path¬ 
finder is extolled in the language of the intellect; but the paean 
must be transposed into the language of the soul if the victor- 
victun is to reveal himself in his ultimate sublimity: 

‘Let not your heart be troubled: yc believe in God; believe also lo me. 

‘In my Father's house are many manrioas_I go to prepare a place 

for you. 

‘And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again and receive 
you unto myself, that, where I am, there ye may be also. 

'And whi^r I go ye know, and the way ye know- 

'I am the way, w truth and the life.'* 

a. A Survey of ChaUenits and Responses » ihe Gtnem of 
Ct^Uzations 

The TJnknaum God 

By the light of Mythology, wc have gained some insight into 
the nature of challenges and responses. We have coroe to see that 
creation is the outcome of an encounter, or—to re-tranalate tlw 
iroageiy of myths into the terminology of Srience—that gen^is 
is a function of Interaction. Let us now return to our immediate 
quest: our search for the positive factor which has shaken part of 
Mankind out of *the Integration of Custom’ into ‘the Differentia¬ 
tion of Civilization' within the last six thousand years, Lee us look 


< Lucreliu*: D 4 fUrym ifanr». Book 1, U. Sa-^9. 
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again into the origins of our twenty-one civilizations in order to 
ascertain, by an fimpiriaJ test, whether the conception of Challen|;e- 
and-Response answers to the factor of which we are in search any 
better than tlic hypotheses of Race and Environment, which we 
have already weighed in the balance and found wanting.' 

In this fresh survey, wc shall be concerned with Race and 
EnmonmenC once more, but we shall regard them in a new light 
and shall place a different interpretation upon the pheuomena. We 
shall no longer be on the look-out for some simple cause of the 
geneses of civilizations which can be demonstrated always and 
everywhere to produce an identical effect. We shall no longer be 
surprised if, in the production of civilizations, the same race, or the 
same environment, appears to be fruitful in one instance and 
sterile in another. Indeed, we shall not be surprised to End this 
phenomenon of inconstancy and variability in the effects produced, 
on different cMCcasions, by one and the same catise, even when that 
cause is an interaction between the same race and the same 
environment under the same conditions. However scientifically 
exact the identity between two or more situations may be, we shall 
not expect the respective outcomes of these situations to conform 
with one another in the same degree of exactitude, or even in any 
degree at aU. In fact, we no longer make the scientific postu¬ 
late of the Uniformity of Nature, which we rightly made so long as 
we were thinking of our problem in scientific terms as a function 
of the play of Inanimate forces. We shall be prepared now to 
recognize, a priori, tnat, even if we were exactly acquainted vdth 
all the racial, environmental, or other data that are capable of being 
formulated scientifically, we should not be able to predict the 
outcome of the interaction between the forces which these data 
represent, any more than a military expert can predict the outcome 
of a battle or a campaign from an ‘inside knowledge' of the dis¬ 
positions and resources of both the opposing general staffs, or a 
bridge expert the outcome of a game or a rubber from a similar 
knowledge of all the cards in every hand. 

In bodi these analogies, ^inside knowledge’ is not sufficient to 
enable its possessor to predict results with anv exactness or 
assurance, because it is not the same thing as complete knowledge. 
There is one thing which must remain an unknown quantity to the 
best-informed onlooker, because it is beyond the knowledge of the 
combatants, or the players, themselves; and their ignorance of this 
quantity niakes calculation impossible, because it is the most 
important term in the equation which the would-be calculator has 
to solve. This unknown quantity is tlie reaction of the actors to the 

I Sm tl. C <10 (A), CbQVC. 
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ordeal when it actually cornea. ^Lea causes phyuques n'agiasent 
que sur les principes cachfe qui contribuent k former notre esprit 
et notre caractire-'* A general may have an accurate knowledge of 
his ovm man'power ai^ munition-power and almost as good a 
knowledge of bis oppooent’a j he may also have a shrewd idea of his 
opponent's plans; and, In the light of all this knowledge, he may 
have laid his own plans to his own best advantage. He cannot, 
however, foreknow how bU opponent, or any of the other men who 
compose the force under his ^ponent’s command, will behave, m 
action, when the campaign is opened and the battle joined: he 
cannot foreknow how his own men will behave; he cannot fore¬ 
know b®w he will behave himself. Yet these psychological 
momenta, which are inherently impossible to weigh and measure 
and therefore to estimate adendJicaUy in advance, are the very 
forces which actually decide the issue when the encounter takes 
place, The military genius is the general who repeatedly succeeds 
m divining the unpr^ictablc by guesswork or intuition; and most 
of the historic imlitary geniuses—commanders of such diverse 
temperament and outlook as a Cromwell and a Napoleon—have 
recognised dearly that man-power and munition-power and 
intelligence and strategy are not the talismans that have brought 
them their victories. After estimating all the measurable and 
manageable factors at their full value—insisting that 'God is on the 
aide of the big battalions*, that 'God helps those who help them¬ 
selves’, that you should ‘trust in God and keep your powder 
th^ have ainitted frankly that, when all is said and done, victory 
cannot be predicted by ihou^t or commanded by will because it 
comes in the end from a source to which neither thought nor will 
have access. If they have been religious-minded, they have cried 
‘Thanks be to God which giveth us the victory’ if th^ have been 
sceptical-minded, they have ascribed their victories^n super¬ 
stitious terms—to the opmtions of Fortune or to the ascendancy 
of their personal star; but, whatever language they have used, 
they have tesrified to the reality of the same experience: the 
experience that &e outcome of an encounter cannot be predicted 
and has no appearance of being predetermined, but anscs, in the 
likeness of a new creation, out of the encounter itself. 

With this pre^, we will now survey the origins of our twenty- 
one civilirations once more—taking note of any challenges which 
we may find to have been presented by the environment and of any 
responses which we may find to have been evoked, and contcDtmg 

• TttfjM; Plui <te D*coun wel’HjiWiie Unir^IUMfi 
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ouraolves with observing, empirically, the phenomena of Challenge* 
and*Rcspon$e in each particular instance, without postulating 
umformicy or expecting to discover a scientific law. 

Tht Gemsis of the Egyptvu Civilization 

Let us proceed in the same order as before, tahing first the 
challenges presented by the physical environment and afterwards 
those presented by the human environment at the geneses of the 
several societies by which the species called civilizations has been 
represented so far. 

On this plan of operations, the first challenges which we have to 
consider are those presented by the valleys of certain rivers—the 
Nile, the Jordan, the Tigris and Euphrates, and the Indus with its 
once existent sister*streain—-which traverse, as rare exceptions and 
at wide intervals, the otherwise riverless expanse of what is now 
the Afrasian Steppe.* The first responses which we have to con¬ 
sider are those made to the Nile Valley at the genesis of the 
Eg^tiac Civilization, to the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates at 
the genesis of the Sumeric Civilization, and to the valley of the 
Indus and its former companion at the genesis of the so-called 
‘Indus Culture’, supposing that this culture proves not to have 
been a colonial ofishoot of Sunieric Civilization but to have had 
an independent origin.^ 

Our reference to the sister-stream of the Indus which has now 
ceased to flow calls our attention to an element in the situation 
which we have not taken into account so far. Up to this point, we 
have assumed that the physical environment presented by the 
Afrasian Steppe, with its exceptional river-valleys, is static, We 
have made this assumption because there has actually been no 
appreciable change in its state within the twenty-four centuiiea or 
so which lie between oui time and the time when this environment 
became familiar to those Hellenic observers whose speculations 
first gave us occa sio n, in a previous chapter,^ to study the Afrasian 
environment ourselves. In going back, however, some mo or 
three thousand years further, towards the origins of the civiliza¬ 
tions which have arisen in this environment, we have already found 
one notable difference in the landscape. In a place where thne is no 
river to-day there was a river then. In other words, the environ¬ 
ment has changed, in at least one place, within the last four or five 
or six thousand years, and it has changed in a particular direction: 

< Sm I!. C a. pp. asS-S, above. , . 
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from humidity towards aridity.' As a matter of fact, we know that 
this phenomenon of the dryijig*up of ^ Indus's sid(er*stream has 
not been an isolated or an exceptional occurrence. It has been an 
incident in a process of desiccation which has manifested itself 
in all parts of our Afrasian area since the last glacial and pluvial 
paroxysm in that period of geological time which is popularly 
known as 'the Ice Age'. 

'While Northern Europe was covered in ice as far ss the Hars> and the 
Alps and the Pyreoees were capped with glaciers, the Arctic high 
pressure deleted southwards the Atlantic rainstorms. The cyclones 
that to*day traverse Central Europe then passed over the Mediterranean 
basin and the northern Sahara and continued, uodrained by Lebanon, 
across M^potamia and Arabia to Persia and India.* The parched 
Sahara enjoyed a regular rainfall, and farther east the showers were not 
only more bountifiJ than to-^y but were distributed over the whole 
year, instead of being restricted to the winter. On the Iranian Plateau 
4 ie precipitation, although insufficient to feed extensive gladen, filled 
the great hollows that are now salt deserts with shallow inland seas 
whose presence tempered the sev^ty of the climate. . . . 

'We should expect in North Africa. Arabia, Persia and tbe Indus 
Vsll^ parklands and savannahs, such as flourish to-day north of the 
Mediterranean, at a tune when much of Europe was uuidra or wind¬ 
swept steppe on which tbe dust was collectit^ as loess. While the mam¬ 
moth, tbe wool^ rhinoceros arid the reindeer were browsing in France 
and Southern England, North Ahica was supporting a fauna that is 
found to-day on the Zambesi in Rhodeda- 

'The pleasant grasslands of North Africa and Southern Asia were 
naturally as thickly pepulated by Man as the froaen steppes of Europe, 
and it is reasooabfe to suspect that in this favourable and indeed sii^- 
lating environment Man would make g«ater progrese than in the io^ 
bound north. In fact it is somewhere in this reden that many would 
locate the fiitt cradle of Homo Sapiens. Lower Palaeolithic men have 
left ibeir hand-axes all over North Africa from Morocco to EgW ^ 
S<Knaliland, in Palestine and Syria and in many parts of India. These 
igttt $0 exactly in form with those made in Western Europe during the 
last intergladal [^od] and before it chat one assumes a more or less 
uniform population, of course very aparae and phyrically very prirmriye, 
common to Western Europe, Africa, and Southern Asia... a loose chain 
of interrelated bands of buntmg folk ranging ail along the temperate 
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graasland of North Afnes and Arabia and exteoding even into India 
on the one hand end into South-Eastern Spain on the other/’ 

After the dose of 'the Ice Age\ our Afrasian area began to 
experience a profound physical change in the direction of desicca¬ 
tion ; and simultaneously two or more civilizations arose In an area 
whi(^ had previously been occupied solely by primitive societies 
of the Palaeolithic order. Our archaeologists encourage us to look 
upon the desiccation of Afrasia as a challenge to which the geneses 
of these civilizations were responses. 

*Now we are on the brink of the great revolution, sod soon we shall 
encounter men who are masters of their own food-su^ly through 
possesMon of domesdcated animals and the cultivation of cereals. It 
seema inevitable to connect that revolution with the crisis produced by 
the melting of the northern glaciers and consequent contrition of the 
Arctic hi^-presaure over Europe and diver^a of the Atlantic rain¬ 
storms from the South Mediterranean zone to their present course 
across Central Europe. 

'That event would certainly tax the Ingenuity of the inhabitants of the 
former grassland zone to the utmost.... 

‘Faced with the gradual desiccation consequent upon the re-shift 
northward of the Atlantic cyclone belt as the European glaciers con¬ 
tracted, three alternatives were open to the hunting populations affected. 
They might move northward or southward with their pr^, following 
^e climatic belt to which they were accustomed; they might remain at 
home eking out a nusecable existence on such game as could withstand 
the droughts, or they might—still without leaving their home-land— 
emandpate themselves dependence on the whims of their environ¬ 
ment by domesticating animals and taking to agriculture.’^ 

In the event, those hunting and food-gathering communities of 
the Afrasian grasslands that changed neither their habitat nor their 
vpay of life when they were challenged by the change in the climate, 
paid the penalty of extinction for their complete failure to respond. 
Those tl^ avoided changing their habitat by changing their way 
of life and transfortning them^ves from hunters blindly wandering 
in pursuit of their game into shepherds skilfully leading their flocks 
on a seasonal orbit of migration, became the Nomads of the Afrasian 
Steppe. Their achievement and their fate will demand our atten- 
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lioD hereafter.* Of those that elected to change their habitat rather 
than change their way of hfe» the communities which avoided 
the drought by following ^clone belt as it shifted northward 
cjcposcJ themselves, unintentionally, to a new challenge—the chal¬ 
lenge of the northern cold—which evoked a new creative response 
in such as did not succumb to it;* while the coiximuiuties which 
avoided the drought by retreating southward into the mon¬ 
soon belt’ came m^er the soporific influence emanating from the 
climatic monotony of the Tropics.* Finally, there were communi¬ 
ties that rttponded to the challenge of desiccation by changing 
their habitat and their way of life alike, and this rare double re¬ 
action was the dynamic act which created the Egyptiac and Sumeric 
civilizations out of the primitive societies of the vanishing Afrasian 
grasslands. 

The change in these creative communities’ way of life was the 
thoroughgoing transformation of food-gatiierers into cultivators, 
The cl^nge in their habitat was smell in point of distance but vast 
if measured by the difference in character between the gi^lands 
which they abandoned and the new physical environment in which 
they made themselves at home. When the grasslands overlooking 
the lower valley of the Nile turned into the Libyan Desert and the 
grasslands overlooking the lower valley of the Tigris and Euphrates 
into the Rub'al-Kl^ and the Dasht-i-Lut, these heroic pioneers— 
inspired by audacity or by desperation—plunged into the jungle- 
swamps of the valley-bottoms, never before penetrated by Man, 
which their dynamic act was to turn into the Land of Egypt 
and the Land of Sbinar. To their neighbours, who took the alter¬ 
native courses described above, their venture must have seemed a 
forlorn hope; for, in the outlived age when the area that was now 
beginning to turn into the inhospitable Affasian St^pe had been 
an earthly paradise,* the Nilotic and Mesopotamian jungle-swamp 
had been a forbiddli^ and apparently impenetrable wildemess. 
As it turned out, the venture succeeded beyond the most sanguine 
hopes in which the pioneer? can ever have indulged. The wantonness 
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of Nature was subdued by the works of Man; tbe formless jungle- 
swamp made way for a pattern of ditches and embankments and 
fields; tbe Lands of Eg^t and Shinar were reclaimed {rom ^e 
wilderness; the Egyptiac and Sumeric civilizations were created. 

Tlie simultaneous creation of the Bgypdac CiviU 2 atioii and of 
the Land of Egypt itself in the Lower Nile Valley, in response to the 
chalieoge presented by the gradual desiccation of the once hospitable 
regions round about, has been portrayed as follows by a dUtin> 
guisbed Egyptologist: 

'We axe accustomed to regard Egypt as a paradise, as the most fertile 
country in the World, where, if we but scrat^ tbe soil and scarter seed, 
we have only to await and gather the harvest. Tbe Greeks spoke of 
Egypt as the most fit place for the first generadons of men, for there, 
they said, food was always ready at hand, and it cookno labour to secure 
an abundant supply. But there can be no doubt that the Egypt of to*day 
is a very diferent place from the Egypt of pre-agricultural times. There 
has bem a great, but gradual, change in the physical condition of tbe 
whole country. In the mortuary cha^s of tombs of the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms, ss well as in many of the Empire, are scenes of papyrus 
swamps and reed marshes; in dwse swamps and marshes are 6gur^ the 
animals and birds chat then frequented them. Among the ajdmals are 
the hippopotamus and tbe wild boar, tbe crocodile, the ibis, and a great 
variety or water-fowl. These animals, and some of tbe birds, have now 
disappeared from tbe region north of the First Cataract.'... 

' Much is known about the andent fauna of the desert wadies from tbe 
paintings and sculptured scenes in the tombs of tbe Old and Middle 
iCingdoms and of the Empire. On tbe walls of many of these tombs are 
depicted bunting scenes, and among the wild animals 5gured in them 
are the lion, leopard, Barbaiy sheep, wild ass, wild ox, hartebeest, oryx, 
ibex, addax, dorcas gazelle, fallow d^, gira^e, and ostrich. As several 
of these are not oow Imown in Egypt it has been a^ued chat tbe 

scenes do cot ^thfuUy represent the ancient of the country. But 
1 can see no reason to doubt chat tbe scenes depict actual hunts chat took 
place in tbe Arabian and libyan Deserts not far from the localities In 
which the Combs hgunog them are found.... 

'At tbe present day ^ but one of the animals represented in these 
ancient hunting scenes are found in the Nubian Deserts to tbe south of 
Egypt. The exception is important; it is the fallow deer, which belongs 
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to the Holarctic> not to the Ethioman> zoological zone. Although roost 
of the that were hunted^ the dynastic Egyptians have now 

disappeared from their northern home* many have been recorded in 
recent years as occurnng in the Arabian and Libyan Deserts. We can* 
in ^t, follow them gradually receding southwards.... 

‘Now the appearance of all these aounals in Egypt and in Its bordering 
deserts in dynastic times presupposes that the vegetation of the wadies 
was much more abundant then than now, and this again presuppceea a 
greater rain^ than we find at present.... 

‘The cbaracterisdc wild trees of the dynastic flora of Egypt, as we 
know from the remains of them that have been found in the andenc 
tombs, were the beglik {Balamtu C4gyptia£a), the s^al {Acada seyaf), 
the sOnt {Acada motica), the tamarisk (Tatiuoix nilotua). the nebak 
(Zi*ypha rdna-ChrvU). the sycomore-fig (Fiau sycomerta), and the 
rooringa {Momia apUra). The dora palm (HyphM i^batca) and the 
Dellas palm (H. argutt) were also common. The beglik does not now 
grow wild norto of iGwIn, and, of the other trees, only the aflnt and the 
tamarisk are really common In the Lower Nik Valley. All these trees, 
however, now grow irt abundance in the re^n north of the Atbara, 
and it is hem, in what is called the Taka country, that we find also the 
^na that was once ao abundant in mote northerly repoos. 

‘But if the fauna and flora of the Artbian and Libyan Doerts in 
dynastic times approached more closely to that now seen in the Ta^ 
country, wc have to go further south again for the earliew pre*dyoastic 
kuoa and flora of the Lower Nile Valley, This pre-dpastic kuns is 
particularly interesting, because, in addition to several of the animals 
already mentioned as occurring in dynastic limes, we meet with others, 
such as the elephant, the kudu {Streptocfros laulu), the getenuk giaelle 
(lAthtKramus tiaiUn% a species of iSar (which is certainly not the wild 
boar, U. Sus fcrofa), and the marabou stork (Ltploptibts crumfmfer). 
From the nature and habits of these mammals and birds it is evid^ 
that there must have been a contiderable rainfall in the Valley of the Nile 
north of Astrtn when they frequented Egypt. Dr, Anderson has referred 
to this subject in his monograph on the Rep^ of Egypt-* He notes 
that the physical features on'both sides of the riUc “indicate the exis t e n ce 
of a period long antecedent to the present, in which a considerable rain¬ 
fall prevailed, as in the eroded v^eys of the desert may be observed 
rocky rawn« which have been carved out by the action of water, which 
has left behind it dry channels over which waterfalls had once 
dpitated themselves, and others down which cataracts once raced. The 
isinfall of the present is not sufficaent to account for such a degree of 
erosion." This evidence sanctiona the conclusion that a roateri^ change 
in the character of the climate of North-Eastern Africa, so far as its 
rainfall is concerned, has taken place tince pre-dynastic days. The 
flora of the v^ey of the Lower Nile also points to the same conclusion. 
Dr. Schwcinfuith baa drawn attention to the fact that many plantt, now 
known in ^pt only under cukivation, are found in the primeval 
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swamps and fdrau of the White Nile. He not uoreasonablj drawa the 
infereoce that in ages long ago the entiru Kile Valley exhibited a vegeta^ 
don harmoniBuig in its ch^cter thfoughouc much more than at present. 
The papyrus swampa aod reed marges that lined the Lower Nile 
Valley in pre^griculrural days have been changed Into peaceful fields, in 
which now grow the cereid grains, wheat and barl^, aod the other 
crops that have made Egypt ^mous as an ^riculturaf country. It was 
the canalisation of the Valley, carried out by Man, and the consequent 
draining of the swamps and marches, that displaced the ancient fiora &om 
its northern seat, aod made it, as at the present day, only to be found 
hundreds of miles higher up the river. The land ct Egypt has, in &cc, 
been drained by Man; each foot of ground has been won by the sweat 
of his brow witit diMoiIty from the swamp, until at last the wild plants 
and animals which once possessed it have been completely exterminated 
in it. The agricultural ^gypt of modem times Is as much a gift of Man 
as it is of the Kile. 

T have dwelt at some length on the aocient fauna and flora because I 
want to bring out as clearly as I can two facts concerning the Egypt of 
pre^sgricultural days—the Egypt of the rime before Man began to win 
the ahuvial soil for the purposes of i^culture. (i) The aspect of the 
L/Ower Nile must have been very dimrent h'om what it ia now; it was 
a continuous line of papyrus swamps and marshes inhabited by hippo* 
pocami, wild boars, crocodiles, and immense flocks of wild*fowI M all 
mds; it was singularly destiture of trees or plants that could be put to 
any useful purpose, and timber-trees were non-existent; its physical 
conditions resembl^ those prevailing on the banks of Che White Nile 
to-day. (a) The deserts borderin| the Lower Nile Valley on both sides 
were much more fertile, and their buna and flora resembled that of 
the Taka country in Upper Nubia. Of the animals that ^equented the 
wadies only the ass and the wild ox were capable of domestication. If 
Man inhabited Egypt in pre-agricultucal times—and there is no valid 
reason to suppose that he did not—be probably lived a wandering life, 
partly hunter, partly herdsmaa, in the fertile wadies that bordered the 
valley, only going down to the river to fish or to fowl or to hunt the 
hippopotamus. Id the valley iiaelf there was certainly no pasture-land 
for aupporting herds of large or small cattle. 

‘It was probably also in these wadies that agriculture was first prac¬ 
tised in Egypt. Even at the present day a considerable number of 
Ababdeh roam the wadies of the Arabian Desert between Keneh ind the 
Red Sea, where, at certain seasona of the year, there is fair pasturage for 
soiaU flo^ of sheep and goats, I have myself seen many of these people 
in the courae of several journeys that 1 have undertaken to the Red ^ 
coast. Some of these Nomads sow a Uttle barl^ and millet after a rain- 
sConn, and then pitch their tents for a while tilf the grain ^ows, ripens, 
and can be gathered. They then move on again with their little flocks. 
What the AbsMeh do on a very small scale the Hadendoa of the Taka 
country do on a much greater one. If we turn to the Taka country we 
see there people hving under much the same physical conditions as those 
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which must have prevailed in the Arabian and Libyan Deserts in early 
tunes. The iohabitantB of the Taka country are Hamite; and, as 
Professor SeUgmio has panted out, the least modiiied of these people 
arc physically wentlcUwrA the pre-dynaatic Egyptians of Upper Egypt. 
1 would suggest that they, like the fauns and iWa of ancient E^pt. 
receded soi^wards und^ the pressure of the advance of dviUsation, 
and that the physical conditions of the coun^ have preserved them to a 
great extent in their primitive life and pursuits. The picture of the Taka 
as Burckhirdt draws ii> would, I believe, describe almost equally well 
the earliest pre-dynastic Egyptians.'* 

The foregoing testimony from an archaeologist maybe supported 
by the following testimony from a physiographer, who, in ^e light 
of his own science, reconstructs as follows the original state of the 
lowest section of the Nile Valley, from Assuan to Cairo, and the 
original state of the Nile Delta: 

'Where a silt-laden river inundates its flood-plain the greatest amount 
of deposition takes place along the baob, where the velocity is first 
checked, so that these are raised, and bewnd them the country slopes 
away from the river; this is well shown in Upper Egypt, where l^re is a 
difference of up to 3 metres in height between the land by the nver and 
that along the edge of the daert. Branches which leave the main stream 
flow out along tS lower country, which in the natural sUte of the valley 
contains swamps and lagoons which are filled with water in the flood 
season and, being imperfectly drained, remain as waste tracts covered 
with swamp-loving plants. At an earlier period of the Nile Valley’s 
history there muse have been a belt of such land along the edge of the 
western desert which bounds it, and here and there traces of it still 
exist • the present Sohagia canal probably occupies the line of one of the 
branches of an earlier time, and the Bahr Yuaef is certainly one, as 11 has 
all the charaaeriatics of a stream meanderin| in its flood-plain. * 

‘In the early times of ancient Egyptian history the delta was largely 
an area of marsh; the main arms, of which seven are recorded by Gr^ 
authors, divided into numerous branches end followed meandering 
course to the sea. In the flood season all these overflowed their banks, 
depositing thrir load of rilt to raise the dela and fill the low-lyiog 
depn^ioQS with water so that they remained as water-logged nwsh« 
throughout the year; the river arms and smaller water clunneU, unul 
they were trained and embanked in much later times, eroded their ba^, 
and cut across their bends to leave deep crescent-shaped lakes where 
their channeU had formerly been, as is to be seen in all deltas of nvera 
which periodically rise in flood- At this period the larger settlements 
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mutt hsve be«n in the aei|^bourhood of the larger braacho where 
sufEdeoC high ground had been formed to provide areas of cultivable 
land, untiiuie marahea became silted up, forming a plain suitable for 
cultivation.’^ 

Since a river can only have one delta, the state of Nature which 
the works of Man have efbeed In the Delta of the Nile cannot be 
found extant now in any other part of the Nile Basin. On the other 
band, the section of the Nile Valley which human interference ^th 
Nature has made into Upper Egypt is not without its counterparts 
farther up'Stream, in regions where Nature still wears her original 
aspect tO‘day either because Man has never yet attempted to trans¬ 
form her or because she has succeeded, here, in defy^ his efforts 
and frustrating his purpose. The pre-human aspect of Nature 
along the Lower Nile, above the Delta, may be ioferred to some 
extent from her present aspect along the Babr-al-Jtbal and the 
Bahr-aa-Zaraf; and even her pre-human aspect In the Delta may 
perhaps be reflected, In some of its features, in the present aspect 
of the region round Lake No, where the Sahr-al-Jabal and the 
Bahr-al-Gbaaal now tnii^le th^ ^SuddMaden waters. 

*North of Goedokoro the 6ahr-al-Jabal passes from its mountalQ tract 
to ita plain tract and henceforth Bows as a raeaodering stream in the 
flood plain which occupies the valley. ... In this old flood plain 
the Bahr-al-Jabal has ei^ed a very shallow valley which it has since 
partially refilled, while the 6ahr-as-Zaraf has carved out no valley but 

S the channel that it flows lo.. . . The Bahr-al-Jabal flows down its 
y with a very low sk^... and all the features which it presents are 
those characteristic of such low grade streams carrying a small load of 
sUt and rituated in a tropical climate. The length of the Bahr-al-Jabal 
from Oondokoro to Lake No is about the same as that of the Nile 
Valley from Esna to Cairo, and... on the whole tb^ respective valleys 
do not differ greatly in area/* 

The following description of the Bahr-al-Jabal Valley as it is 
Co-day gives some idea of what the Low^ Nile Valley must have 
been like when its terrors were first braved by the fathers of the 
Egyptiac Ci^dlbation: 

*The scenery of the Bahr-al-Gabal throughout its course through the 
* 5 udd’ region is monotonous to a degree. There are no banks at all, 
except at a few isolated spots, no semblance of any ridge on the water’s 
edge. Reedy swamps stretch for many kilometres upon either aide. Their 
expanse Is only broken at intervals by lagoons of open water. Their 8u> 
Is only a few centimetres above that of the water-level In the river 
when at its lowest, and a rise of half a metre floods them to an immense 
distance. These marshes are covered with a dense growth of water- 
weeds extending in every direction to the horiaon. Of these reeds the 
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principal i» the papyrus, which |row9 is extreme luxuriance. The sterna 
are so close logger that it is difficult to force a way through them, and 
the plants reach a bright of from 3 to 5 metres above the marsh.... 

'Throughout this whole regioo, more especially beweeu Bor and 
I^ake No, it is extremely rare to see any sign of human life, Even hippo¬ 
potami, which in the White Nile swarm, appear to shun the swamps of 
&e Bshr-al-Gabal. Beyond a few night herons bird life is unrepresented, 
eapedaUy in the lower part of its course. The water, on the contrary, 
teems with fish, and crocodiles are consuntly to be seen. The Bahr-al- 
Gabsl has an evil name for mosquitoes, and one that is wril deserved. 
Wi^ the disappearance of the sun they come forth in countless myriads, 
and make life a burden until the luminary reappestfs above the horison. 
The whole region has an aspect of desolation beyond the power of 
words 10 describe. It roust be seen to be understood. The dark-green 
masses of the papyrus which hedge in the channel, although possessing 
a certain gloomy beauty, become monotonous to the eye, when 
metre after kilometre is passed without any change in the aspect of tM 
landscape. Even on the tare ocasiona when it is possible to see over this 
hedge no relief is experienced. In every direction the sea of vegel^on 
extends without a break. An occsrional stunted mimosa is welcomed as a 
landmark. The air is hot and steamy, while the whole region is maUnous 
to a degree. No one can mmaiu long in this portion of me river wrthout 

experiencing a feeling of depression. Tlirough these dreary marshes the 
river winds m a continual succession of loops and curves. As soon as one 
is pa^ed another commences.*' 

This picture may be supplemented by another which is equally 
graphic: 

The “sudd” (in Arabic « block)* is a generic name by custom 
applied to the huge marshes through which the Bahr-al-Jabal, Bahr^- 
Ghazal Bah>ar.Zafaf and the lower portion of thrir mbutanes wind 
ihrir way. It forms an irregular triangle of which the northern base 
extends about aoo miles west fmm the mouth of the B and 

the southern apex lies about Bor, 250 miles 8.S.E. of Lake No. It u 
difficult to estimate the ares of these vast marshes, but K cannot be much 
less than 35 W fsquare] miles.... ... , 

‘A great part of this ares is covered with a shallow sheet oJ water, over 
almost the whole extent of ^ich thick reeds and swamp-grasses have 
sprung up. Except in the actual river chaiineU this water is probably 
nowhere more than a to 6 feet deep. 

*To the eye the effect is one of a vast extent of bnJliant green papyrus, 
feathery reeds and sword grass, 5 to 15 above the wat«, broken Ijr 
occasional patches of light ambach trees, with channels of water, pools 
and lagoons dotting the^'swamp-scape**, and here and there s sparse tree 
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or two on the horizon. Occasionally, and more espedally towards the 
south, ridgea, or patches of mud or solid ground, are visible, and in such 
parts there is much bird and animal life. In the lower (northern) 
reaches of the Sudd nearly all signs of life-^zcept the brilliant little 
beefeater, an occasional heron, Esh'eaglc, or "anvil-bird’*, the ubiquitous 
crocodile, and, of course, the insects—disappear; but in the more 
southerly rans are found many varieties of nme. 

'Oq the oahi-al'Jabal, for the first 150 miJu south of Lahe No there 
are no human tnbabitaats visible. Thereafter occasional Dinkas and 
their villages are seen up to about Bor {3^^ milea); whilst b^nd this 
the Bari country commences, the population as the X^do Mclave is 
approached being considerably thicker on the east than on the west bank. 

Bahr-al-Gbazal swamps and banks are almost uninhabited.’^ 

They are uninhabited because the people who live on their nut* 
skirts are not confronted here and now, as the fathers of the 
EgypiUc Civilization were confronted when they were squatting on 
the borders of the Lower Nile Valley some five or six thousand 
years ago, with the hard choiee between plunging into the for¬ 
bidding *Sudd’ and cUngiAg to an ancestial habitat in process of 
Cransfonnatioo an earthly paradise into an inhospitable desert. 
If our scholars are right in th^ surmise, the forefathers of these 
people ^0 now live on the margin of the ‘Sudd’ were living, in 
what is now the Libyan Desert, cheek by jowl with the fathers of 
the Egyptiac Civilization, at the tune when these responded to the 
challenge of desiccation by making their momentous choice. At 
that time, it would seero, the forefathers of the modem Dinka and 
Shilluk parted company with their heroic neighbours and followed 
the line of least resistance by retreating southwards to a country 
where they could continue to live, without changing their way of 
life, in physical surroundings partly identical wim those to wMch 
they were accustomed.* They settled in the tropical part of the 
Sudan, within the range of the treacherously genial equatorial rains; 
and here their descendants remain to this day, living, on the out¬ 
skirts of the Bahr-aJ-Jabal 'Sudd', the self-same Ufe that their 
forefathers lived, on the outskirts of the Lower Nile 'Sudd', in com¬ 
mon with the fathers of the Egyptiac Civilization, some thousands 
of years ago, before the Afrasian paradise was turned into a desert 
• Ginc^eL Edvud: 7h« ^ngle-SfypliaTi Sudm: A C«9|^a^*hsi pr«p«ftd by 
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by NatuM and the Lower Nile *Sudd’ into a cradle of civiliza¬ 
tion by Man. 

In their new home, the slu^ah and unambicioua emigranta 
found what their soul desired. They had successfully trantfcrred 
their habitat from a changir^ environment to a static environment 
in which nothing was destined to happen to them or to their 
descendants for the iie:tt five or six thousand years: 

'On the Upper Nile there dwell to-day people allied to the oldest 
Egyptians in appearance, stature, eranjai proportions, lannage and 
d^. These are ruled by rain-maker inagieiaDS or by divineloDgs who 
were until recently rinially slaio. and the tribes are organised in totemic 
clans. The Shilli^, ruled by a centralised kiog with animal (i.e. totem) 
ancestry who was ritually slain, illustrate a 6ta« immediately prior to 
the divine monarchy of Meoes. A still older phase is seen among the 
Dinka: they arc a congeries of autonomous totemic clans, often at war 
with one another, and each ruled by a *'rain-msker*' who was cere¬ 
monially. killed b^e old age overtook him. It really looks as if among 
these tribes on the Upper Nile social development had been arrested 
at a stage ^at the Egyptians had traversed before tbdr bistory be^. 
There we have a living museum whose e:ihibits supplement and vivify 
the prehistoric cases in cur collections.'^ 

This living museum, furnished by the Shilluk aiwi Dinka 
societies of to-day, stands next door to the manimate museum, 
constituted by the jxingle-swarop of the Bahr-al-Jabal and the Bahr- 
al'Ghazal, which we have just been studyii^; and here again, in 
this juxtaposition of Primitive Man and Virgin Nature, the present 
faithfully reproduces the past. Just so, some five or six thousand 
years ago, the fathers of the Egwtiac Civilization (perhaps 
accompanied by the forefathers of the Dinka and the Shilluk before 
the parting of their ways) were squatting on the edge of the jungle- 
awamp which at that time occupied the Lower Nile Valley and the 

This parallel between earlier conditions in one part of the Nile 
Basin and present conditions in another part invites certain specu¬ 
lations. Supposing that the challenge of desiccation bad never 
been presented to 3 ie human inhabitants of the Nile Basin in those 
parts of it which, under our present climatic conditions, are beyond 
the pale of the equatorial rains: in that event, would the Delu and 
the Lower Valley of the Nile have been left in that original state of 
Nature—a wilderness of jungle and swamp and ‘Sudd—from which 
the valleys of the Bahr-al-Jabal and the Bahr>al*Ghazal have never 
been redeemed ? And would Egypt never have been made nor the 

I Chdde. V. G.: ZV Men A/ituitl Ban (London t9>6, Keftn PauI), m. 

Pot • dcHuvd devmpdoD of tbe life of Uiwe erimAve KUooc pwbks m the prcMot 
d«y M« 9«li(Mn CTG. B. 2 .: P4|Wi THiee «/ 1 S 4 SuJan (London i$3». 
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^yptiac Civilizsdon hav« arisen? Wbat would have happened, 
then, to the descendanu of chose heroic pioneers who actually made 
themselves the fathers of the Egyptiac Civilization by descending, 
in response to the challenge of desiccation, into rbe valley of t he 
shadow of death ? Would nothing have happened to them at all ? 
Would they be squatting, still, upon the edges of an untamed Lower 
Nik Valley, in rhar primitive state of society In which the Shilluk 
and the Dinka arelivii^, now, upon the edges of an untamed Eabr* 
al'Jabal? And there is another line of speculation which concerns 
not the past but the future. We may remind ourselves that, on the 
time<scue of the universe or of our planet or of Life or even of the 
Genus Homo, a span of five or six thousand years is an almost 
negligible lapse of time-^ brief as the twinkling of an eye.^ 
Supposing that another challenge, as formidable as that which 
presented itself to tiie inhabitants of the Lower Nile Basin yester* 
day, at the end of 'the Ice ^e*, were to present itself to the 
inhabitants of the Upper Nile Basin to-morrow: is there any reason 
to believe that these are incapable of responding, on this hypcn 
tbedcal occasion, by some equally dynamic act which might have 
equally creative effects? 

We need not require that this hypothetical challenge to the 
Shilluk and the Dinka m our time sh^ be the <amp in kind as the 
historic challenge which was presented some five or six thousand 
years ago to the Others of the Egyptiac Civilization. Indeed, there 
seems no reason to expect, in any near future, a desiccation of 
Equatorial Africa whic^ might challenge the inhabitants of the 
tropical Sudan to master the Bahr^aLJabal 'Sudd’ and there to 
re-enact the genesis of the Egyptiac Civilization by creating a 
second Egypt on the upper reaches of the same great river. So let 
us imagine tliat, this time, the challenge in the Nile Basin comes 
not from the physical but from the human environment—not from 
a transformation of the local climate but from the intrusion of an 
alien civilization. Is not this very challenge actually being pre- 
sinted, under our eyes, to the primitive societies of Tropical 
Africa by the impact of our own Western Civilizarion—a human 
agency which, in our generation, is pl^ng the mythical role of 
Meplustopheles towards every other extant civilization and towards 
every e>rtant primitive society on the face of the Earth? This chal¬ 
lenge is still so recent in our time that we cannot yet forecast the 
ultimate response that any of the challenged societies will make to 
it. All that we can tell for certain is that they are being subjected 
to an impact of immense dynamic energy. Assuredly the Shilluk 
and the Dinka have never been exposed to any challenge of the 

' On tbi« poiat,»««I. C Annex,/Sr,, and 11 . C (u) (d) r, pp. 3 ] 3 -S, above. 
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same order of mainitude aince the time, some five or sol thousand 
y«ai8 ago, when ^elr forefathers {if our modem Western scholars 
have guessedarjght)evaded the challenge of desiccationbj migrating 
cowards the Equator through fifteen or twenty degrees of latitude. 
How will these primitive societies respond this time? We can 
only say (in contradiction to the doctrine of ‘Original Sin*) that 
the failure of the fathers to respond to one challenge, even if 
such failure were proven, would not predispose the children to ^ 
in face of another challenge when th^ own hour came. It is not 
inconceivable that the challenge of Westernisation may evoke from 
the Shilluk and the Dinka in our day a response as creative in its 
effects, though not necessarily of at all the same kind, as the 
response which the challenge of desiccation evoked from the fathers 
of the Egyptiac Civilization in the fifth or the fourth miUen- 
nium SiC. 

The Gewns of ihe Sumeric CiviUzofion 

Having studied the genesis of the Egyptisc Civilization at some 
length, we shall find ourselves able to deal with the genesis of the 
Sumeric Civilization much more briefly; for we shall be dealing 
with a challenge which was identic and with a response which was 
the same in kind. The desiccation of Afiaaia, which impelled the 
fathera of the EgyptUc Civilization to penetrate the jun^«wamp 
of the Lower Nile Valley and transform it into the l^d of Hgypt, 
likewise impelled the fathers of die Sumeric Civilization to come to 
grips with Ae jungle-swamp in the Lower Valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates and transform it into the Land of Shiaar. The material 
aspects of these two geneses of civilizations almost coincide. In 
both challenges we find thesame two material elements: the increase 
ing inhospitali^ of the Afrasian grasslands as they changed into 
steppe and desert, and the ever forbidding wiJdem«« of rank vege¬ 
tation and treacherous water- In both responses we find the same 
material results: a new landscape of ditches and embankmenta and 
fields, in which the original face of Nature has been utterly trans¬ 
figured by the works of Man. The spiritual characteristics of the 
two resultant civilizations—their religion, their an, and even their 
social life—display much less similarity; another indication that, in 
the field of our studies, identic causes cannot be presumed, a 
priori, to produce identic effects. 

The ordeal through which the fathera of the Sumeric Civiliza¬ 
tion passed is commemorated in Sumeric legend. The slaying of 
the dragon Tiamat by the God Marduk and the creation of the 
World out of her mortal remains signifies the subjugation of 
the primeval wilderness and the creation of the Land of Shinar by 
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the canalization of the waters and the draining of the soil. The 
story of the Flood records Nature's revolt against the shackles 
which Man's audacity had placed upon her. In the Biblical 
version (a literary heritage of the Jews from their exile by the 
waters of Babylon), 'the Flood’ baa been a household word in our 
Western Society ever since its genesis. It has remained for our 
modem Western archaeologists hrst to unearth and decipher the 
original version of the legend as it crystallised in its homeland, 
and latterly to find direct material evidence of a particular flood of 
abnormal severity in a thick layer of flood‘laid day which inter¬ 
venes between the earliest and the later strata deposited by human 
habitation on the sites of certain historic seats of the Sumeric 
culture. 

Besides this direct materisl evidence for an exceptional calamity, 
in the shape of a flood, with which the fathers of the Sumeric 
Gvilization once had to contend, the Basin of the Tigris and 
Euphratea, like the Basin of the Nile, displays for our observation a 
museum in which we can study the normal aspect of inanimate 
Nature in the wilderness whi^ Man has transformed into the 
Lend of Shinar, as well as the life chat was lived in this wilderness 
by the firet Sumeric pioneers. In the Land of the Two Rivers, 
however, this museum is not to be found, as in the Nile Basin, by 
travelling up-stream. > On the contrary, it lies in a new delta, at the 
head of the Persian Gulf, which has been laid down by the con¬ 
fluence of the sister screams in times posterior not only to the 
genesis of the Sximeric Gsdlization but to its eninccion, and also to 
the extinction of its Babylonic successor. The marshes which have 
come into existence gradually, during the last two or three thousand 
years, in the triangle of territory in Lower ‘Iriu^ between 'Amirah 
on the Tigris and Nisirfyah on the Euphrates and Basrah on the 
Shatt-al-*Arab, have remained in their virgin state because, from 
their formation down to this day, no human society with the will 
or the power to master them has appeared on the scene. The 
marshmcD by whom they are hsimccd have learnt Co adapt them¬ 
selves CO this forbidding environment in a passive way (as witness 
their nickname, ‘the web-feet’, which tl^ received from the 
British soldiers who encountered them during the General War of 
ipi4-j8), but they have never yet girded themselves for the task, 

* In ibe Bcognphy Ut« T 1 |na md Eupbfatei Bwio, 'Iriq, from th« httui of 
P«rfttn Gud up (0 ihe uigbbourhood of Hii oo the Euphntei aod a ooiei ia the eame 
iaiitude on the Tigrii, eeneepond* to &IV 9 ( from the eoait of the Kledhemoean to 
Aafuia; the tract throujb wfiieb tse ta^ riven run between reaching thaaa 

pMM end ieevi&f the Araanian bMlendi cormpof^ to Nubia: tha highlanda of 
Armroio end Ku^etan. m vhkh the rwe riven their priceipel iributaries taVe 
tbah riae, correa^ad to tha big^ndi of Abruioia and Btitith Baer Africa; but there ia 
nethiag in the Baein of Tbt Tigria end GuphretM comapoode to tbe ^Sudd’-chehed 
veiicf* of the &ahf^.j4bel end the fielir.4l.Gh4cal. 
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which the Others of the Suineric Civilization accomplished in the 
immediate vicinity some five or six thousand years ago, of trans¬ 
figuring the marshes into a network of canals and fields. 

Here is a descripnon, by a recent Western observer, of this 
latter-day wilderness and its human denizens: 

'Soon branching off from our arrow-straight waterway, we began to 
wind once more among reeds which grew taller, until we were surrounded 
by mardi, the giant of the marshes, which provides the Ma’dan with 
their long TntfrMtf/-poles \ here it towered above our beads to a height of 
twenty-five feet, slowly we threaded our way among these silent, 
stately monarchs of the wsste, until, suddenly breaking through the 
g^m. we came out upon a wide ses of sunn? opes water, blue ss the 
Mediterranean and covered with white* crested waves. The wind, which 
in the shelter of the Tnardi we had not fek, was here blowing freshly, and 
Hsji Rikkan bad doubts as to the wisdom of attempting to cross; for the 
loss of a marsh boat in these squalls of wind is by 00 means infrequent. 
In the end he decided to skirt the edge of the reeds, and with a pious “We 
sre in the hands of Allah’' gave the word to cross. Rocking and tos^ng, 
and shipping a good deal of water, we reached tbe other side is safety, 
and slid into the calm waters of a channel which wound between walls of 
tkdbab, the stout but pliable reed from which the maishman makes the 
arched frame-work of his hut. Only the waving of their silver feathery 
heads showed that above the shelter of our little channel the wind blew 
as strongly as before. 

’Always changing from hour tq hour as we penetrated more and more 
deeply into its heart, yet ahvaya the same, tfie quiet marsh opened its 
waterways to reoave us. Like some Belle Dame sans Merd, it seemed to 
beckon us on and on. ever revealing fresh beaudea, yet dosing fast the 
way of retreat. Its towering ramparts rose silently beluod us as though, 
having once laid bare tbe wonders of its inmost hidden life, the marsh 
would keep us for ever in its embrace, lest we should go forth again and 
tell the secret of its winds and waters to the world euedde.... 

'In front, the friendly reeds seemed to open of themselves to provide 
a way for us; behind, they closed tbdr ranks in dark and threatening 
masses a^nst the sky, as though prepared to oppose our return. The 
scream w an unseen bird might echo across the stillness, or a startled 
beating of wings die away as suddenly as it had arisen; then once more 
silence held the maisb. Here tbe reeds were taller; old, thick, and 
towerii^ masses, so far from any marsh settlements that they had never 
been disturb^ by Man seeking material for but-building, for bufalo 
fodder, or for mats. solitude was intense—mote intense than that 

of the desert. There countless tracks reveal the present of man or 
beast, but here the flowering weeds close up again, leaving no trac^ 
OtUy very rarely did we come across a few reeds twisted toother and 
brat—a landmark or wordless message from a marahman to ms fellows, 
seeming only to intensify the lonely silence of tbe wildemos. 

'When at last we came upon a senlement of marsh-dwellers, it was a 
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villtee 80 smaL, w remote from the river, chat at first sight of u» the men 
sdsed thdr rifies and lewc in among the reeds, from the ebelter of 
which they could beet def^d their homes. . . • 

‘The ground on which 1 etewd was covered with broken pottery, 
some ui^U«d, some a bright sky-blue. Fragments of all shapes and 
sizes la; jumbled o^ether, with here and there s fiat square brick 
inscribed with cuneiform symbols.’' 

Those relics of the Sumeric Civilization in the untamed wilder¬ 
ness bore silent but eloquent witness to the dynamic acts which, in 
the language of Sumeric Mythology, were once performed by the 
god Marduk who slew the dragon Tiamat,* and by the hero Uta- 
Kapishtim who built his ark in anticipation of the Flood and kept 
her afloat on the waste of waters when the great inundation came. 

The Genesis of the Ssme Civilistition 

If we conwder, nert, the geneais of the Sinic Civilization in the 
Lower Valley of the Yellow River, we shall find its explanation in 
a human response to a challenge from Physical Nature which was 
perhaps even more severe than the challenge of the Two Rivers 
or the challenge of the Nile. In the ^demess which Man once 
transfigured into the cradle of the Sinic Civilization, the ordeal of 
marah and bush and flood was capped by the ordeal of a tempera¬ 
ture which varied seasonally to severe extremes of summer heat and 
winter cold. The fathers of the Sinic Civilization do not seem to 
have differed in race from the peoples occupying the vast region to 
the south and south-west which extends from the Yellow River 
to the Brahmaputra and from the Tibetan Plateau to the China 
Sea.^ If certain members of this wide-spread race created a 
civilization while the rest remained culturally sterile, the explana¬ 
tion may be that a creative faculty, latent in all alike, was evoUd 
in those particular members, and in those only, by the presentation 

of a challenge to which the rest did fiot happen to be expos^. 

challenge and response which gave birth to the Suuc Civilization 
are depicted by a distinguished Western Sinologist as follows: 

‘Tbe would appear to be the northemmost branch of the 

sedentary agriculroral peoples whose western branch is fonned by tbe 
Tibtto-Burman tribes of Tibet, Sechwan and Yunnan (Taxtsns, Loloa, 
Mosses, Burmans, Sec.), its southern branch by the Thai in the south of 
China and an tbe north Indo-Chioa, and its ceotral branch by the 
Miao-tse of Hunan and Rweichow. 

> •Fulamin*: A'Mao, Afob (LMvdea 1917, CbjRo & Wiadus), pp. M *5 

* We wptfhuBMn tfort of hmkinf in (b< River with embeokmenu ferWdd^ 
tbe iQOT weM to breaik tbeir wiy out egsia u vmdlp eoovered >b tk« (toff of Abu 
MTivyO (Tbe Fetber Two Deed Men') m op, cit., pp. aj-Sl. 

• On thu point, •«« 11 . C (iO (a) t, p. 336, Above. 
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‘Hone of these related peoples with a aiore southerly habitat axe likely 
to have had so rough a life as the Chinese must have liad abce the da« a 
of the historical period. It was probably in the great plain of the North- 
East, between the sea and the escarpment wMch ^rms the feasterD] 
boundary of the Shansi Plateau, that tbe Chinese began to develop their 
civilisation. It was from there that this civilisation hived off, at that 
remote epoch. to wards the west into the fine valley of the Wei azul thence 
along the Fen into the little basins of Shansi, arid towards the south in 
the direction of the Hwai and the River Hao and the mounislna 
leading over into tbe immense baain where the River Han falls into 
the Yangtse. 

‘The diruate of this region was extremely severe: sultty in summer, icy 
in winter, while tbe spring was ushered in by storms of chilly wind, laden 
with ssnd, which Were even more cruel than the great winter cold. The 
rivers, which all through the winter were froaen or at any rate choked 
with floating ice, thawed rapidly it the flnt flne weather and became 
transformed almost immediately into torreota; and all this combined to 
make communications difficult dunng more thu a third of the year, The 
great artery, the Yellow River, with its rapids and sandbanks, is danger¬ 
ous to navigate; Jta innumerable branch wandered off capriciously 
across the Irw, level plains, where there is hardly any This was the 
coon^ which was «ll*d the Nine Rivers, because, it was said, the 
Yellow River had there nine principal branches. It extended over a 
broad 2one ac tbe foot of the Shansi Plateau; for its course at that time 
was different from its present course, and it proceeded, after a long 
detour, to flow out into the sea along the present course of the Pei-bo, 
in the n^hbourhood of Tientsin. 

'Every year, moreover, the floods changed the river's course and 
sought new channels; tbe shallows became water-b^ed and turned into 
great swamps... some of which atiU remain in existence to>day. These 
swamps were jungles of water ^ants, giving shelter to wild geese snd 
cranes and swarming with fish. They were surrounded by belts, varying 
in width, of land which was too wet for agriculture and which was 
covered with a tall grassy vegetation broken by thicketa of white elms, 
plums and chestnuts. T^is was not real forest: that was only to be found 
on tbe periphery of the region, on the slopes of the mountains, on the 
east in Shantung, on the west in Shanai; and the line where the forest 
begfan marked & beginning of the domam of the barbanans. [The 
Sink wilderness was not a forest but] was a thick busb, haunted by wild 
beasts—tlgera, panthers, wild cats, leopards, bears, wild cattle, even 
elephants and rhinoceroses, wolves, wild boars, foxes— as well as by 
game of all kinds, herds of stags and antelopes, monkeys, hares, rabbits 
and birds of every species.... 

‘Only the fringes were "broken in" (amdi^*5)—either into pastures 
for domeaticated bones and cattle or into mulberry-plantaticos for 
breeding silk-wonns. Tbe best lands, which were protected against the 
floods by dykes and were regularly cultivated, produced millet and 
sorghum in Chihli, rice to the south of tbe Yellow River, and some wheat 
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more or less everywhere. Haricot beans,gourds, indigo, and hemp were 
also made to grow.... 

*It was not without toU and trouble, however, that the Chinese 
countryside had been successfully ‘‘brok^ in" like this, in face of the 
estreme difficulties with which Nature coofronced the pioneers. All 
these fine fields of mill et , rice, and wheat bad had to be conquered by the 
pioneers, b the sweat of thar brow, from the bush and from the waters. 
... The process had been long and cruel. Dykes bad had to be built as 
bul warke against be floods, canals had bad to be dug co drain the swamps 
and turn them into dry land. All these works were so ancient that the 
memory of them was lost in the fog of 1 -egend. They were attributed to 
the heroes of remote antiquity. At the beginning of things, the berou 
had come down from Heaven to Earth to set die Earth in order, In 
accordance with the instructions of the X^ord above, and to make it 
posable for Mankind to inhabit it.’^ 

If we want to see with our own eyes what the future site of 
China once looked like before China herself was brought into 
existence by Chinese labour, we may catch a glimpse of ^s long- 
vanished scene by travelling northwards from the basin of the 
YcQow River to the basin of the Amur—the next, in this direction, 
of the great river-systems of Eastern Asia—and alighting among 
the swamps that fringe Lake Khanka, at the head-waters of the 
River Dssuri. For this swampy valley, hemmed in by forest-dad 
mountains, remains to-day not far removed from the virgin state 
in which the Chinese found the valley-boftoms of Shensi when they 
first won them for the plough from the woodland barbarians. 

*Tho Ussuri District is mainly woodland. Open plains are to be 
found only In the valleys of the larger rivers: on the banks of the Ussuri 
itself and along the lower courses (u ita right-bank tributariea and on the 
shores of Lake Khanka. The higher one goes up into the mountains, the 
rarer become the j)2tcbes that are suitable for agricultural settlement. 
There are merely isolated clearings, at long distances fiom one another; 
and beyond these there stretches the gloomy Taiga, unending, wild, and 
desolate. 

'In these woods the day dawns late and the sun only penetrates feebly 
through the thick lace-work of branches. The perpetual twilight of this 
wilderness exhales a damp chill, and the forest prison-house oppresses 
the spirit. In these surroimdbigB the eye soon grows weary and longs 
for a free field of vision. 

*Even the most audacious hunter and forester who dives into the 
gorges of the Sikhote AJin Range feels, in spite of himself, a secret 
terror in face of these uncanny, gigantic tracts of primeval forest. The 
endleasaeas and trsckleasneas of tfie Taiga, the stonns. the floods, the 
intolerable plagues of insects, the wild beasts, the occasional dearth of 
game, and a host of other dangera^mostly encountered without warning 


Mvpero, H.: La CMv Aniiqya (Parii 1927, B«ce»rd), pp. 20-6. 
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^ften leal the doom of isolated adventurers who have the hardihood 
to take up the stAiggle with Nature Jo a region where Nature interposes 
her veto. 

*1a the southern part of the Ussuri District the flora of the Taiga ia 
extraordinarily rich in variety and coagnificeAt In the spectacle which 
it preseAts. The spectator is taken by surprise at the intermingling of 
tropical and northern species. His vision is overwhelmed and con> 
founded by the exuberance of this luxuriant growth and by the sight of 
butterflies hovering round flowers blossoms: a feature which a 
European hardly expects to see here in this comer of Siberia. The tangled 
thickets of this virgin primeval forest are almost Impassable. They 
catch and crush the explorer at every step as be painfully edges his way 
through them; and they hide the game from his eyo until has come 
within a few paces of it, when ibe creature starts up from Its lair and 
tears away before the startled wanderer’s face, through crackling sticks 
and rustling bush 


Th9 Geneses oj the Mcsym and Andean Civilisations 

While the Bgyptiac and Sumeric and Sinic civilisations were 
responses to the challenges of drought and flood and awamp and 
thicket, the challenge to which the Mayan Qvilizatlon was a 
response was the luxuriance of the tropical forest: 

’The Mayan culture was made possible by the sgricultuial cocqueat 
of the rich lowlands where the exuberance of Nature can only be h^ in 
chec^ by cruised effort, On the highlands the preparation of the land 
is comparaovely easy, owing to scanty natural vegetation and a control 
vated in irrigation. On the lowlands, however, ^eat trees have to be 
felled and fast^gtowing bushes kept down by untiring energy. But when 
Nature is truly tamed she returns recompense many fold to the daring 
farmer. Moreover, there is reason to believe that the removal of the 
forest cover over large areas affects favourably the conditions of life 
which uttder a canopy of leaves are bard indeed.’* 

This diallenge of the tropical forest, which called the Mayan 
Civili za tlon into existence in one part of the New World, was 
offered to no effect on the other side of the Isthmus and the 
E^ator. The civilization which arose in South America was a 
response, not to a challenge from the forests of the Amazon Barin,^ 
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but to the two quite different challenges of the Andean Plateau and 
the adjoining Pacific Coast. 

‘In no other region of the World have the forces of Nature played a 
more fbnnative part in human history.... In the Andean area Mao has 
al waya been if not the slave at any rate the pupil of that edgent mUtreas, 
Mother Nature; and his history has largely consisted of varyiogly suc¬ 
cessful struggles against many of her enactments. 

The modem observer from the United States, here quoted, thus 
describes the upland basin of Lake Titicaca in the neighbourhood 
of Tiahuanaco—the deserted city whose stupendous masonry is the 
most notable of all the earlier monuments of the Andean Civiliza* 
tion on the Plateau: 

*The locality a not, at any rate to-day, one that seems propitious to the 
development of high civilisation. A ffattish valley, gray to red In hue, 
sodden with stagnant water in many places, hemmed in by rounded hills, 
grim in their sterile grayness, a aioc-colcuted eky that seems to weigh 
upon one's very head, and a prevailing sombrenese and faintness of 
daylight—these go to make up the scene in the vicinity of Tlahuanaco 
as I saw it. . . • Far off to the west south, anow*clad peaks of the 
Eastern Cordillera—Sorata, Huayna Potosl and Illampu—bite bto the 
sky with glistening white teeth. The traveller looks upon it all and sees 
that (he keynote of that land is majesty, distinctly cold and grim, but 
majesty aU the same, and very seldom tempered by any softer or more 
genial note.'* 

The same observer thus describes the Coast, as seen first from 
the sea and then from the air: 

'Lengthwise of the sea-boerd, where long, unhunyirig rcUera cease¬ 
lessly roar amid a base of th^ own making, stret^ fifteen hundred 
miles of barren desert, mteraperBcd with westward-dipping sOeaks of 
green, nestling In valley-bottoms. ... The traveller vo^^ging along this 
woidly exquisite shore gases loog upon the somewbac awful grandeur 
of these plains, hslf-unconaciously begins to seek, and with satisfaction 
finds evidences of Man's presence and of his industry, crowded for the 
most part Into richly verdant valleys wherein windbg rivers flow ttan- 
qulLy through fields of cotton, maize and other crop, and through gmves 
of &uit Sees, all of which combine to make a little world hemmed in by 
high bright bluffs, margins of the deserts beyond.... In order really to 
grasp the essential character of that wondrous sea-board, one must view 
it from the air. Seen ^m aloft, its conformation, so bewildering to 
earth-boimd wanderers, becomes exquisitely simple; the pusaling 
jumble of hills, blu A and hillocks smooth themselves out into sand-dad 

* Mcaos, P. A.: AieuBt Crtslualiont ^ liit Aitdtt (Loodon t M i, SeribcMr), p. 42 5. 

* Me«n«. op. dt., vp. ia 9 - 3 «. The wriUc smUIks hit d«*eriptiOB by awsswens thiit 
'perhaps tt icieone of the yew other then Noeesber, «bea the ftiny.eeeien le on, the 
Modicepe it Icm foriem eod lepdlent*. 
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undijlstions of rMfcly local importance aod corabloe to forma westward' 
ctlled desert plain crossed fcequcotly from east to west by rivet'&urrured 
strips of green—the justly celebrated coastal valleys of Peru/' 

Thus, on the Plateau, the fathers of the Andean Civilization were 
challenged by a bleak climate and a grudging soil; on the Coast 
they were challenged by the heat and drought of an almost rainless 
equatorial desert at sea-level, which could only be made to blossom 
as the rose by the works of Man. The pioneers of civilization 
on the Coast conjured their oases out of the desert by husbanding 
the scanty waters that descended the western scarp of the 
Plateau and giving life to the plains by irrigation.’ 'Hie pioneers on 
the Plateau transformed thdr mountain-sides into fields by hus¬ 
banding the scanty soil on terraces preserved by an ubiquitous 
system of laboriously constructed retaining waUs.^ 

Tfte CenAiis of the Minoan CwiUxaium 
We have now explained, in terms of responses to challenges from 
the physical environment, the geneses of five out of our six ‘un¬ 
related* civilizations. The sixth, which we have called the Miooan 
Civilization, was a response to a physical challenge which we 
have not yet encountered in this survey: the challenge of the Sea. 

The map shows at a glance that the region in which the Minoan 
Civilization arose has experienced, in an age not very remote from 
the present on the scale of geological time, a physical catastrophe 
from which the regions round about have been exempt The 
Aegean lies in a zone of exceptional geological formation, and with¬ 
in that zone the Aegean itself ia an exception to the local rule. 

In the zone to which the Aegean belongs, the crust of the Earth 
has been folded into mountain ranges, like some giant's blanket 
which has been ruckled up by the uneasy movements of the sleeper 
beneath. Startingfrom the Pamir Plateau—'the Roof of the World’ 
and the navel of Asia—the folds run westward, now diverging and 
now converging, now straightening out and now bending back upon 
themselves, until the furthest range reaches the remote Atlantic. 
One fold runs through the Suleyman Mountains and the Zagros 
and the Taurus and the Pindus and the Dinaric Alps; another 
through the Hindu Kush and the Elbruz and the northern escarp¬ 
ments of the Armenian and Anatolian plateaux, to reappear in 
Thrace as the Istranja; yet another runs through the Balkans of 
Transcaspia and through the Caucasus and the Crimea and the 
Balkans of Europe and the Carpathians and the Alps the 
Appennines and the Atlas, recoils from the Ocean it the Pillars of 

> Op. ck. pp. 7 -p. * s«« Mcam, op. dt, pp. tt tnd 
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Hercules, and sweeps back, right round the geologically older core 
of Spain, through Granada and the Balearic Islands and the 
Pyrenees, before it reconciles itself to finding its term at last at 
Cape Finiacerre. 

This long'drawn-out and tortuous bunch of folded mountains 
stands out in contrast to the comparatively featureless Eurasiaa and 
Afrasian regions, north and south of in which the strata are 
tilted here and there out of the horiaontal plane but are nowhere 
contorted. On the north, the great Eurasian plain stretches from 
the Kirghiz Steppes to the Netherlands with a hardly perceptible 
undulation at the Urala; on the south, the Afrasian terrace runs 
parallel to the zone of folding like a loosely-laid pavement of huge, 
uneven, ill-fitting slabs: the Deccan, Arabia, Libya. By contrast to 
these planes and peneplanes on either fiank, the zone of folding 
presents, on a bird’s-eye view, an appearance of homogeneity and 
coQtintiity throughout its len^ from the Pamirs to the Atlantic; 
but this appearance breaks down under a practical test; and the 
sector in wmch it breaks down is the Aegean. 

Let us now imagine that some primitive society has made itself 
at home among the mountain-folds towards the eastern end of the 
zone, in Iran; and let us imagine, further, that, having adapted 
themselves to this particular physical environment, these people 
are then impelled or compelled to expand or migrate. In what 
direction will they seek an outlet? Presumably they will follow the 
line of least resistance; and this will not lead them into the low¬ 
lands, where their special asset of adaptation to a highland environ¬ 
ment would give them no advantage in a contest with the peoples 
already in possession. If they follow the line of least resistance 
they move neither northward nor southward into the plains 
but either eastward or westward along the mountain-zone itself, 
where they can change their dwelling-place without changing their 
environment, If, however, they move eastward, they will soon be 
brought to a halt by the blank wall which bears up *the Roof of the 
World’. By a process of elimination, therefore, we are left to 
unagizie them moving through the mountain-zone in a westerly 
dire^on: from Iran into Armenia and from Armenia Into Anatolia. 
In these first stages of their movement they will find themselves 
everywhere at home; they will meet with no challenge from 
Physical Nature which they have not already met and mastered in 
their Iranian homeland; but when they gird up thdr loins for the 
next stage in their westward inarch, which sbot^d lead them on 
from the mountain-folds of Asia Minor Into those of South- 
Eastern Europe, tiiey will stumble, in the Aegean, upon a barrier 
which has never $to^ in their path before. 
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In the Aegean, by contrast with the two continents between 
which it intervenes, the process of folding has not been the last 
event in geological history. A second process, the process of sub¬ 
sidence, has here come into play. The exact relation between these 
two geological phenomena has not yet been quite clearly established 
by our modem Western scientists j but it seems probable that 
it U a relation of cause and effect and that subsidence is an out¬ 
come of folding where folding has gone to extremes. Apparently the 
strain imposed by an extreme degree of folding upon the upheavcd 
and contorted strata of the Earth's cnist cracks and snaps the crust 
along lines transverse to the lines of folding, until ^e pressure is 
relieved by the subsidence of an entire crosa-section to a level 
which permits an overlap between its broken edgea and the 
corresponding broken en^ of the undisturbed strata on either 
side of the rift. The still upstanding sections expand into, without 
dosing, the void which the collapse of the intermediate section ^ 
created; and the first impression which the resulting fonnation 
makes upon the eye is as if these upstanding sections, which now 
foce one another across a gulf, had originally been in contact, end 
to end, and had afterwards drawn apart. The same mountain-folds 
that traverse the face of the Earth in Aria from the Pamirs to the 
east coast of the Aegean are seen to traverse it in Europe from the 
west coast of the Aegean to the Atlantic. Each range that breaks off 
abruptly at one coast can be identified with some range that begins 
with equal abruptness at the other. The pattern stands out clear; 
but the very features which make it clear arc also evidence that 
the first ^dsuai impression of an original contact between the two 
continental coasts is an Illusion. We are able co identify range 
with range in Asia and in Eun^ just because the intervening 
sections of these ranges, which have subsided below sea-level in 
the Aegean, have not vanished without leaving a memorial. The 
missing link is supplied by the mountain peaks which sdJI hold 
their heads above water in chains of islands to point the way from 
continent to continent- Thus the eye is carried from Asiatic 
Taurus to European Taeoarum over the island-chain of Rhodes 
and Ca^thos and Crete and Cythera; from Mycalc to Pindus 
over Samos and Euboea; from Tmolus to Pelion and Ossa and 
Olympus over Chios and Scyros; from Ida to Athos over Tenedos 
and Lemnos. . 

These chains of islands, with the sea-passages between them and 
the continental mountain ranges on cither side, bring the foct of 
subsidence to the eye; and the ancient inhabitants of the Aegean 
described this geological phenomenon in mythological imagery as 
the work of the Earth-Shaker Poseidon, who cleft the mountains 
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with his trident in order to make way for the waters to pass.' 
Poseidon did not rest from his labours un^ he had pierced the last 
range and led the salt waters of the Mediterranean through the 
breaches and out beyond to lave the skirts of the Eurasian Steppe in 
the Sea of Azov.* 

In this exercise of his power, which divided Europe from Asia 
and transformed the subme^^ section of the continent into the 
Aegean Archipelago,* the Earth^Shaker was presenting a challenge. 

Tbe islands feel the enclasping flow, 

And then their endless bounds they know.... 

O then a longing like despair 
Is Co cheir bitbest caverns sentl 
For surely once, they feci, we were 
Parts of a ungle continent. 

Now round us spreads the watery plain— 

O might our snargee meet again! 

Who order’d that tbeii longing’s fire 
Should be, as soon as kindled, cool’d? 

Who renders vain their deep desire ?— 

A God, a God their severance rul'd; 

And bade betwixt their ahores to be 
The uoplumb’d, salt, estranging aea.^ 

The poet who has taken tbe severance of isle from isle as a 
symbol of the isolation of human souls assumes that the challenge 
remains unanswered, that the deep desire for communion la 
rendered vain. Yet In reali^, though the islands themselves have 
remained in that state in which it once pleased the primeval Earth* 

> Cemotfe th« timUir tzolois of tbe 8imc culcvire-hero Yu. (bieipSre, ep. eii.. 
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* Mettbew Anwid. Meriem. 
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Shaker to leave them, the challenge which hw intimidated the 
Goddess Nature has met with a victorious response from Mortal 
Man- ' The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea’ has been changed into 
a medium of human communicatjon by the art and audacity of the 
navigator'—a greater transformation of Nature than any which 
Poseidon’s trident is capable of producing by its barbaric strokes, 

nil robur et aes triplex 
Cira pecrua erat. qui fragilem truo 
Comoiisit pelago ntem 
Primus nec timuit praedpitem Africuca 
DecenantemAquiloxiibus..,. 


Nequicquam deua abscidit 
Prudena Oceano dissociabili 
Terraa, si tameo ImpUe 
Non tangenda rates transiliuAt vada.> 

By what men, in what age, was Poseidon’s challenge taken up ? 
Vrhtn our hypothetical primitive society which had adapted itsdf 
to life in the mountain-sone at some, point in Asia eventuaJfy 
stumbled upon the Aegean in the course of its hypothetical west¬ 
ward march, we may imagine that it no more attempted to m^e 
itself at home in the inhospitable Archipelago than the primitive 
societies of the Afrasian grasslands attempted—before the challenp 
of desiccation impelled them—to make themselves at home m the 
iungle-swamps of the Nile or of the Tigris and Euphrates. We may 
coniecture that at the forbidding shores of the Aegean the ^h- 
landers turned aside and reconnoitred the western coasts of the 
Asiatic mainland until they struck the shores of the Bosphorus or 
the Dardanelles, where an opposite continent id full view heartened 
them to hazard the easy transit of the Straits. We may ^ con- 
iecturc that, by this passage, they had made their way from the 
highlands of Asia into the highlands of Europe before they c»barl^ 
uwn the Aegean, and had ensconced themselves among the Alpme 
Lakes before they set foot on Delos or on Santonn. If so, the high¬ 
landers really evaded Poswdon’s challenge instead of reswnding to 
if and indeed our ethnologists and archaeologists tell us that 
the challenge presented in the Aegean ArtAipelap was first taken 
up, not by the occupants of the immediately adjoining wntmena, 
but by more distant adventurers who, m order to the land¬ 
locked sea, had first to cross the open waters of the bastem 
Mediterranean. 

(<•) t, vol. iv, pp, bete*. 
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The oldest trace of human hablation in the Archipelago which is 
yet known to our archaeologists ia the Neolithic stratum on the sice 
of Cnoasos in Crete. 

'Crete was discovered and oecu^ed by people from elsewhere at t 
time which cannot be fixed preci^y but canooc be leas than many 
hundreds of years, and was probaNy some thousands, before this 
Neolithic community and its culture were superseded by those of the 
Minoan Bronze Age.... In the Cycladic Islands ... nothing bas been 
found hitherto of purely Neolithic culture.’* 

Whence came these earliest human occupants of Crete? On this 
qu^tion, Ethnobgy is able to throw some light; for it appears to 
be established that, among the earliest known inhabitants of the 
continents surrounding the A^ean, there were certain dear dis¬ 
tinctions of physical type. The earliest known inhabitants of the 
highland-zone of folded mountains were ‘broad-heads'; the earliest 
known inhabitants of the Afrasian grasslands wem 'long-heads’; 
and an analysis of the oldest relics of human physique in Crete 
seems to indicate that the island was first occupied wholly or 
mainly by ‘long-heads’, while the 'broad-beads’, though they 
eventually became predominant, were originally either not repre¬ 
sented in the population of Crete at all or only in a small minority.^ 
This ethnologic evidence points to the condusion that the first 
human beings to secure a footing in any part of the Aegean Archi¬ 
pelago were i mmigr ants from the Afrasian grasslands on the far 
side of the Eastern Mediteiranean,’ The challenge of desiccation 
could not be evaded by the people of the Afrasian grasslands, as the 
challenge of population pressure could be evaded by the Asiatic 
highlanders in virtue of the easy passage from the Asiatic to the 
European highlands which was afibrded by the constriction of the 
estranging waters at the DardaneUes and the Bosphorus. And this 
inexorable challeoge, to which some Afrasian communities had 
responded by plunging into the jungle-swamps of the Nile and the 
Tigris and ^e Euphrates, impelled other kindred communities to 
brave the terrors of the salt, estranging sea and make themselves at 
home in the Aegean Archipelago. The genesis of the Minoan 
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QvUIzation can thus be traced back to the same first cause as the 
geneses of the Egyptiac and Sumertc civjloations. 

If this analysis is comet, it offers a fresh illustration of the truth 
that, in the geneses of civilisations, the interplay between challenges 
and responses is the factor which counts above all others—in this 
case, for example, above proximity. If proximity had been the 
determining factor in the human occupation of the Archipelago, 
then the inhabitants of the nearest continent—that is to say, the 
‘broad^headed' highlanders in the Asiatic portion of the zone of 
fUountam*folding—would have been the hrst occupants of the 
Aegean Islands. In point of proximity, they bad a notable advan* 
tage over the 'long>headed’ inhabitants of the Afrasian grasslands, 
who were separated from the Aegean Archipelago by tiie whole 
breadth of Ae open Mediterranean. Apparently, however, the 
determining factor was not proximity but ChaJlcnge-and-Response, 
The peoples of the Afrasian grasslands bad to respond to the 
inexorable challenge of desiccation at a time when the peoples 
of the Asiatic highlands were still able to evade the challenge of 
population pressure by foibwihg the line of leaser resistance which 
led them across the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus into the 
adjacent highlands of Europe. Hence it was the distant Afraaisns 
and not the neighbouring A^adcs who first braved, under duress, 
the terrors of Ae sea and so became the fathers of the Minoan 
Civilization.. It was only in the later stages of the human occupa¬ 
tion of the Archipelago that the ‘broad-headed’ highlanders from 
the adjoining continents came to play a prominent part. In Cr^, 
which appears to have been the first of the isUnds to be occupied, 
the ’broad-heads’, as we have seen, were later comers than the 
*Iong-heads’. On the other hand, the Cyclades, which apparently 
were not occupied until a much later date than Crete,’ appear to 
have been occupied by ‘loog-hcads* and ‘bro^-heads' con¬ 
currently*; and the ethnological evidence on this point is confirmed 
by Archaeology, which finds in the Cyclades a mingling of tech¬ 
niques and motifs derived fiom Libya* and from Anatolia.* 
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Broadly, it may be said that the first response to Poseidon’s 
challenge in the Aegean was made by Afradan ‘long-heads* single- 
handed ; but that the work which had been begun by Aese Afrasian 
pioneers was carried on and completed by convergent movements 
into the Ardiipelago from the other side of the M^iterranean and 
from the adjoining continents*—the 'broad-headed’ continental 
highlanders participating in the later stages partly, perhaps, in sheer 
imitation of the ‘long-headed’ Mediterranean navigators and partly, 
perhaps, because the saturation of the highlands on the European 
as well as the Asiatic side of the narrow seas eventually forced the 
‘broad-heads’, in their turn, to seek a new outlet upon the waters of 
the Aegean from which they had always hung back so long as any 
other outlet lay open to them. 


Physical CkalUngu at the Gateses aj the ‘Related’ CiviUssalhns 

We have now surveyed the interplay between challeogts from 
the physical environment and responses to these challenges in the 
geneses of the sbe ‘unrelated’ civilizations. When we pass on to the 
‘related’ civilizations, we find our problem complicated a priori by 
the veiy fact that here, ex hypothesi, there Is in every case an older 
civilization in the background and that this older civilization has 
been in occupation of a geographical area within which the 
original home of the ‘related’ civilization may be included, either 
partly or wholly. > 

In the extreme case—illustrated by the geo^phical relation of 
the Babylonic Ci\olization to the Sumeric—in which the ori^- 
nal home of the ‘related* civilization is included not merely within 
the widest eventual range but actually within the original home of 
its predecessor, it is evident that a challenge from the physical 
environment cannot have entered into the genesis of the ‘related’ 
civilization at all—except, perhaps, in so far as, during the inter¬ 
regnum between the disappearance of the older civilization and the 
emergence of its successor, their common cradle may have relapsed 
into its primitis'e state of nature and thus have challenged the 
Others of the ‘related’ civilization to fight a repetition of the same 
battle with the physical environment that the fathers of the ante¬ 
cedent dvilizatioQ had once fought out on the same spot. There 
are, however, other in which we can see that the fathers of the 

‘related’ <y vilization responded to some challenge from the physical 
environment with which the fathers of the antecedent dviUzation 
had never been confronted. In the case of the Yucatec Civilization, 
for instance, we can see that, although the original home of the 
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^related’ civilization was wholly included within the domain of the 
antecedent Mayan Ctvtlizaiion at its widest range« it wai not only 
non-coincident with the original home of the Mayan CiviUzation 
but also presented a challenge of an entirely different character: 
the challenge of the waterless, treeless, and almost soil-less lime¬ 
stone shelf of the Yucatan Peninsula (a magnlffed coxinterpait of 
the Italian Tavole di Puglia),^ as contrasted with the challenge 
of the deep-soiled rain-soaked country to the south of it, where 
agriculture had to wage a ncver>ceasing warfare against the 
luxuriance of the tropical forest.* 

In thus beii^ exposed, at its genesis, to the stimulus of a new 
and still unmastered physical environment, the Yucatec Civilisa¬ 
tion would appear to be unique among the ‘related* dviliiations 
of its own group. In the cases of all the other four members of this 
group—the Hindu Civilization, the Far Eastern Civilization (main 
body), the Orthodox Christian, and the Arabic—even that part of 
the original home of the ‘related’ civilization which was not 
included in the original home of the antecedent civilization no 
longer presented the challenge of virgin soil, since it had been 
master^ and broken in, some rirr,&. before the genesis of the 
‘related’ civilization, either by the antecedent civilization itself or 
by some alien civilization ^^ch the antecedent civilization had 
encountered and assimilated In the course of its expansion. For 
instance, the Yangtse Basin, which fell within the original home 
of the Far Eastern QviJization (main body), though not within 
rhar of the antecedent Stnic Qvilization, had been broken in by 
the Slnlc QvlJizadon before the Far Eastern OvUisatlon came Into 
being.* The Deccan and the tip of the Indian Peninsula, which 
fell within the original home of (he Hindu Civilization, though not 
within that of the antecedent Indie Civilization, had been broken 
in by the Indie CiWlizatlon before the Hindu Civilization came 
into being.* The Anatolian Plateau, which fell within die original 
home of the Orthodox Christian Civilization, though not within 
that of the antecedent Hellenic Civilization, had been broken in, 
before the Orthodox Christian Civilization came into being, not by 
the Hellenic Civilization Itself but by the Hittlte,* the d^ris of 
which, after its premature downfoll,^ had been encountered by 
the Hellenic Civilization and assimilated. The Lower Valley of the 
Nile, which fell within the original home of the Arabic Civiliza¬ 
tion,* though not within that of the antecedent Syriac Civilization, 

* 8 m I. C m (iV p, isSi above. 

' See t. C Q (t), pp. abe the pfaseat weiton, p. 33 ebov«« 
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had becR brokeo m, Ipng ages before the Arabic CivUization came 
into being, not by the SyrUc Civilization itself, but by the Egyptiw, 
which had been encountered and eventually assimilated by the 

none of these four 'related’ civilhationa happened to be 
exposed, at their geneses, to a cbsdlenge from a new and still 
unmastcred physical enviromnent in that part of their onginal 
home which was not included within the original home of the ante¬ 
cedent civilization in each case; and when we turn to the next 
group—namely, the ‘related’ civilizations whose onginal home was 
only partly coincident with that of the antecedent civilization, even 
at the latier^s widest range—we find the same absence of a physical 
challenge at the genesis of one representative: namely, the Irsiuc 
avilizacion. Those parts of the original home of the Iramc Civili¬ 
zation which lay wholly outside the domain of the antecedent 
Syriac avilization, even at its widest range, were Anatolia at one 
extremity and Hindustan at the other’; and both these regions— i 

which had been captured by the nascent tranic Civilizaaon from i 

Orthodox Christendom and from Hinduism respectively, and J 

which had previously been taken over by these avilizaaow from , 

the Hittite Civilization and from the Indie—had naturally been , 

broken in long ages before. \ 

In this absence, however, of a fresh physical challenge at ite . 

genesis, the Iranic Civilization appears to be as exceptional, with- , 

in its own group, as the Yucatec Civilization appears to be, m 
the foregoing group, on the opposite account When we survey the 
other five civilizations which belong to the same group as the 
Iranic—that is to say, the Mexic, the Western, the Indie, the Hit¬ 
tite, and the Hellenic—we find that they differ from the Iramc 
arilization, and agree with the Yucatec, on the point with which . 

we arc at present concerned. For instance, the Mexic Civilization 
agrees with ihe Yucatec, not only in being 'related' to the Mayan, 
but also in having been exposed at its generis to a physical challenge . 

—the challenge of the Mexican Plateau—which was as different as j 

the challenge of the Yucatan Peninsula from tl« challenge of the ’ 

tropical forest with which the Mayan QvUization bad been con- 
fronted. Again, our Western Civilization was ex^cd at its genesis | 

to a challenge from the forests and the rmns and ine frosts of Trans- I 

alpine Europe which had not confronted the antecedent Hellenic | 

Civilization. The Indie Civilization, at its genesis, was exposed, m [ 

the Canges Valley, to a challenge from the moist tropical forest 
which was to confront Ihe Mayan Civilization, centuries later, on | 

the other side of the globe, but which had not confronted the Indie 

• St* pp. 6S-9, abvtt. 
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CivilizaCioD’s predecessor In the Indus Valley.* The Hittitc Crvili- 
zation» at its genesis, was exposed, in Anatolia, to a challenge from 
cbe plateau which had not confronte4 the antecedent Sumeric 
QvUization, though, in later times and in distant places, this new 
^leoge was likewise to confront both the Andean Civilization 
and the Mexic. It is true that the highland environment, which was 
so strange to the internal proletariat of the Sumeric Civilization in Its 
home on the alluvial plains of the Land of Shinar, may have been 
the native environment of that external proletariat, coming from 
beyond the Cappadocian frontier of the Sumeric universal state, 
which probably played the leading part in bringing the Hittite 
Gviiization into existence*; and, in so far as the Hittite Civilization 
is to be regarded as this external proletariat's handiwork, the 
likelihood of a ccntribudon to the genesis of this civilization having 
been made by a physical challenge from a new and unmastered 
physical environment has to be discounted on the assumption that 
the barbarian fathers of the Hittite Civilization may have been at 
home on the Anatolian Plateau already, before their VdUcerwande- 
rung carried them into the Anatolian provinces of the Sumeric 
World in Cappadocia. In the case of the Hellenic Civilizarion—'in 
the genesis of which, the inHuenoe of the external proletariat was 
apparently predominant likewise*—the dtuation is inverted. The 
clullenge to which the Hellenic Ovilization was exposed at its 
genesis—>the challenge of the sea*—was precisely the same as that 
which had confronted the antecedent Minoan Civilizstion.* At 
the same time, this challenge of the sea was entirely new to the 
external proletariat beyond the European land-frontier of *thc 
Thalassoctacy of Minos'; and these continental barbarians— 
Achaeans and the like—were ^cing and sunnounting as great an 
ordeal, when they took to the sea in the post-Minoan V5lker- 
wanderung, as the pioneers of the Minoan Ovilization themselves 
had faced and surmounted when they made the first human con¬ 
quest of the Aegean Archipelago. 

Finally, we come to those ‘related' or ‘transplanted' civilizations,* 
at the opposite end of the series from the Babylonic, whose original 
home was altogether non-coincident with the domain of the ante¬ 
cedent civilization, even at its widest range; and here we find, as we 
should expect, that a challenge from a new and adll unmastered 
physical environment was presented, at their geneses, in all cases. 

< For Um prei«fn purpoie, Uw iniMt«nal whacher IndiM ColRin’ wu ■ dvOica* 
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For instance, the Orthodox Christian Civilization in Russia was 
exposed, at its iraDsplantation, to a challenge from forests md 
rains and frosts which was even more severe than the similar 
challenge to which the Western avilbation la Transalpine 
Europe was exposed at its genesis-* Thus, in Russia, the Orthodox 
Christian Civilization not only received a fresh physical stiinu- 
lus, like our Western Civilization in Transalpine Europe, but it 
actually received the same stimulus in a higher degree which made 
it still more different from any physical challenge that had ever 
confronted these two civilisations’ common Hellenic predecessor. 
Again, the Far Eastern CiviiizatioD in the Korean Peninsula and 
in the Japanese Archipelago was exposed, at its transplantation, to 
a challenge from the sea which resembled the challenge that had 
once confronted both the Afrasian pioneers ^d Ae Continental 
European supplanters of the Minoan Civilization in the Aegean,* 
but which was utterly different from any challenge that had ever 
confronted the first Far Eastern navigators’ own predecessors who 
had created, in a continental environment of swamp and bush, the 
antecedent civilization which we have called the Sinic.* 

Similarly, the Philistine refugees from the Minoan World who 
found asylum on the Syrian coast, and the Hebrew and Aramaean 
Nomads who simultaneously drifted into the interior of Syria out 
of the Afrasian Steppe, at the genesis of the Syriac Ciidlizdrion,^ 
were both exposed to the challenge—new in different ways to each 
—of having to make the desert bear fruit by irrigation (the same 
challenge mat, at the generis of the Andean Civilisation, was to 
confront the occupants of the Peruvian coast-land)-* The Phili¬ 
stines, when they to Syria from the Aegean, were already well 
acqaaiifted with agriculture; but they had acquired the art in a 
climate which yielded the tiller of the sod the caay return of rain- 
grown crops, and they were novices in the practice of husbandry in 
an arid! environment. Conversely, the Hebrews and Aramaeans, 
when they in from the North Arabian Steppe, were already 
inured to life in an arid environment, but this as Nomadic stoclt- 
breedcca and not as sedentary husbandmen. Thus both the 
intrusive human elements out of whose arrival in Syria, and 
encounter there, the Syriac Civilization eventually arose,« had to 
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make a formidable effort of adaptatioa to imfamiliar physical con* 
dicions before they 'dwelt safely^ every mao under his vine and 
under his fig tree',' In the oases watered by the springs of Beer* 
sheba and Baalbek and Jericho and by the rivers of iUeppo and 
Hamath and Damascus, as their predecessors in the land had 
dwelt before them.^ Indeed, the ordeal was so severe that it left 
a permanent mark on Syriac 'folk-memory*; and the successful 
response to it, out of which the Syriac Cmllzacion arose, was 
ascribed by latter-day poets not to the heroism of their human 
ancestors but to the might and mercy of their God, who 

'gathered them cut of Che lands, from the east and from the west, &0111 
the north and from the south. 

*They wandered In the wilderness in a sohtary way; they found 00 
city to dwell in. 

^Hungry and thiisCy, their soul fainted in them. 

'Then they cried unto the Lord in th^r trouble, and be delivered 
them out of their distresses. 

‘And he led them forth by the right way, that they might go to a ci^ 
of habitation.... 

‘He tumeth the wilderness into a standing water, and dry ground into 
watersprings. 

‘And there he maketb the hungry to dwell, that they may prepare a 
cicy for habitation; 

'And sow the fields and plant vineyards, which may yi^d fnihs of 
increase.... 

‘0 that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, and for his 
wonderful works to the duldren of meat'' 

ChaiUngts from the Human Envirorwunt 

This concludes our survey of challenges from the physics! 
environment at the origins of our twenty-one civilizations. We 
have detected the operation of physical ch^Iengea at the geneses of 
a certain number of ‘related* civlhzations, as wdl as at the geneses 
of all the civilizations of the ‘unrelated* category; but it is in this 
latter eatery, which we examined first, chat role played by 
physical cl^Ienges has come out the most clearly. We have now 
to complete the task which we have set ourselves in this chapter 
by considering the phenomenon of challenges from the human 

* I Kinfi w. sj* 
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336 THE CAUSE OP THE GENESES OP CCVTLIZATIONS 
enviroDitient; and here we sbaj] fmd it convenle&t to begin our 
eninination with the ‘relited’ cmii^adoos end to consider the 
^unrelated’ civilizations afterwards. 

At the genesis of every ^related' civilization, a challenge from the 
hucxun environment is given and taken exkypotkefi. This challenge 
is implicit in the relation itself, which begins with a differentiation 
and culminates in a secession.^ The differentiation takes place 
tdthin the bosom of the antecedent civilization when that civiliza* 
tion begins to lose the creative f>ower through which, in its period 
of g70\^, it has once upon a time inspired a voluntary allegiance 
in the hearts of people below its surface or beyond its borders. 
When this happens, the ailing civilisation pays ^e penalty for its 
failure of vitality by becoming disintegrate into a dominant 
minority which attempts to fi^ a substitute for its vanishing 
leadership in a regime of force, and a proletariat (internal and 
external) which responds to this challen^ by becoming conscious 
that it h^ a soul of its own and by making up its mind to save its 
soul alive. The dominant minori^*8 will to repress evokes in the 
proletariat a will to secede; and the conflict between these two wills 
cootiAues* while the declining civilization verges to its ^1, until, 
when it is in ariiculo mortu, the proletariat at length breaks free 
a ci-dev^t spiritual home which has been transformed first 
into a prison-house and Anally into a city of destruction. In this 
conBict between a proletariat and a dominant minority, as it works 
itself out from beginning to end, we can discern one of those 
dramatic spiritual encounters which renew the work of creation by 
carrying the life of the Universe out of the stagnation of autumn 
through the pains of winter into the ferment of spring.^ The 
secession of the proletariat is the dynamic act, in response to the 
challenge, through which the change from Yin to Yang is brought 
about and, in Ais dynamic separation between the proletariat and 
the dominant minority of the antecedent civilization, the ^related’ 
civilization is bom. 

Thus, in the geneses of the ‘related' civilizadona, the hoot of 
response to a cb^lenge from the human environment is not merely 
visible but prominent. With this aid to our vision, can we now 
discern a cl^enge from the human environment, and a response 
to it, in the geneses of the 'unrelated' civilizations likewise P 

In fhi< quarter, the state of the evidence makes the investigation 
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more difficult. In the case of the ^related* ci^dli2etiona, we have 
seen that the presence of an antecedent civilization in the historical 
background produces contrary effects upon the field of investiga¬ 
tion in different spheres. In the sphere of Cbe physical environ¬ 
ment, it tends to obscure the operation of physical challenges 
at the geneses of 'related* civilizations, while on the ocher hand 
in the sphere of the human environment it throws the operation 
of human challenges into relief. In the case of the 'unrelated’ 
civilizations, the absence of any antecedent civilization liketWse has 
contrary eff^ upon the field of investigation in the human and 
in the physical sphere, but in this case the contrast is inverted. 
^Vhen we are surveying the genesis of an 'unrelated* civilization, it 
ia the response to some challenge from the physical environment 
that leaps to the eye, because cbe physical environment is virgin 
soil when the 'unrelated’ dvillzation encounters it (the contingency 
that it may have already been broken in by some antec^ent 
civilization being ruled ouc ex kypothesC). When, however, we 
pursue our study of the geneses of 'unrelaced* civilizations into the 
human sphere, and seek llghc on the role which challenges from 
the human environment may have played here, we find that the 
very absence of an antecedent civilization, which has facilitated our 
investigation In the physical sphere, becomes a handicap which 
may rum out to be insurmountable. 

Let ua consider once again, for a moment, the origins of the six 
'unrelated’ dvilizacions in our catalogue: the Egypciac, Sumeric, 
Sinic, Mayan, Andean, and Minoan. The physic^ environment 
in which the miracle of genesis occurred has proved here to be 
ascertainable ia every instance. At each arcem^, we have always 
found ourselves able to reconstruct the face of Physical Nature, as 
it must have appeared at that remote time in the past, by scanning 
its aspect In the present. In following this lin^ of investigation, we 
have never failed to discover sufficient clues^-^ther on the actual 
scene of the historic event or else in some adjoining region where 
Nature, left in peace by God and Man, remains down to this day 
as she was then. On the other hand, if we now seek to reconstruct 
che human environments in which the geneses of these six civiliza* 
tions took place, we shall be pulled up short, at the outset of cur 
inquiry, by the dearth or indeed almost complete absence of direct 
evidence. Here, instead of the historically recorded secession of a 
proletariat from a dominant minority, such as is presented to us 
at the geneses of the 'related' czvilizadons, we find nothing more 
substantial to work upon than the hypothetical mutation of a 
priinitive society into a civilization.' 

I 8<e P 4 rt II. A. ?• i 9 fi. ■!»»•. 
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A$»ujTung the truth of the hypothesis, sball we venture to build, 
on this airy foundation, the further hypothesis that ‘mutation' and 
‘secession’, being morphologically equivalent, are also spiritually 
ahin to one another? Shall we conjecture, for example, that the 
pioneers of the Egyptiac Civilisation, when they responded to 
the pbyrsical challenge from the jungle^wamp of the Nile Valley, 
were also responding simultaneously to a human challenge from the 
older generation of their fellows, whose static primitive way of life 
had to be thrown to the winds if the pioneers were to gird them* 
selves for ihdr great adventure ?‘ We do know for a fact* that when 
the pioneers of our Western CUtiliaadon were respondii^ to the 
physic challenge which was presented to them by the forests and 
rains and frosts of Transalpine Europe, they were also responding 
simultaneously, in their role as the proletariat of the llellenic 
Society, to a human challenge from the Hellenic dominant mino* 
ri.^, whose way of life—which was as static, in its decline, as the 
way of any primitive society in its Yin-phaac^—bad undoubtedly 
to be thrown to the vdnda if these Western pioneers were to 
embark on their enterprise unencumbered. Does the analogy hold? 
Perhaps we can only say that It casts, into this dark comer of our 
present field of inquiry, a ray of light which at least indicates the 
limit beyond which it would hardly be possible to push conjecture 
further. At this point, accordingly, we will desist from our survey 
of challenges and responses in tRe geneses of civilisations and will 
attempt to draw some provisional conclusions from the results 
which we have obtained so far. 
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ANNEXES 
ANNEX TO I. B (iv) 

E- A. FREEMAN’S CONCEPTION OF ‘THE UNITY OF 
HISTORY’ 

The conception of 'the Continuity of History’ which Is criticised 
on peges 42-4* shove»is sometimes associated with the nsine of 
E. A. Freeman; and some readers may perhaps have interpreted 
what is really an impersonal criticism of a debatable formula as an 
implicit disparagonent of a great historian. There was no thought 
of this in the writer’s mind; for» as far as he knows, Freeman did 
not conceive ‘the Continuity of History’ in the sense in which it is 
criticized here; but, before leaving the sul:gect, it may be opportune 
to inquire what Freeman’s own conception actually was. For one 
thiog, any point of historical study upon which the light of Free> 
man’s genius has been directed is lik^y to have been illuminated 
by it. Apart from this, the present writer is moved by a personal 
cons i derat i on. For a smaller mind to light of a greater is 
always presumptuous and In bad taste; and for the writer of this 
Study to make light of Freeman would be an act of ingratitude as 
well, since be owes a greater debt than he can repay to the reading 
of Freeman’s Historical Essays as a boy. A brief examination of bis 
relevant works will suffice to make Freeman’s view clear. 

The locus classicus in which Freeman’s view appears is his 
lecture on ‘The Unity of History’. And it is to be noted that, in 
his title, he employs the word ‘Unity’ and not the word ‘ 0 »ti- 
nuicy’, and that the lecture is printed in the same volume as a set of 
lectures entitled Comparasive PoHtics.^ Moreover, in the phrase 
‘the Unity of History’ Freeman is using the word ‘History’ in the 
original subjective meaning of an inquiry (the Ionic UrropirfY and 
not in the derived objective meaning of a held of inquiry conaisdng 
of events In a time-series.^ Freeman means, by bis phrase, ‘the 
Unity of the Study of Historical Facts’; and, though one of the 
cases which he discusses is that in which the unity of study depends 
on the continuity of the objective events studied, be also indudes 
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IQ his conc^tion of 'the Unity of History’ the comparative method 
of studying analogies and parallels. 

*We might carry out the same doctrine of the unity of history into 
many and Tarioua applications. 1 have as yet been speaking of branches 
of the study where its ooeness takes the form of direct conoenon, of long 
chains of events bound together in the direct relation of cause and effect. 
There are other branches of history which proclaim the uni^ of the 
study in a hardly less striking way, lo the form of mere analogy. Man 
is in truth ever the same; even whw the direct succession of cause and 
effect does not come in, we see chst in times and places most remote 
from one another like events follow upon like causes.'* 

He expliatly commends the comparative method of study both 
in this lecture^ and in the set of lectures on Cort^>arativ 9 PoUtics. 
At the beginning of these, he speaks of the invention of the method 
In Philology and Mythology as 'the greatest intellectual achieve* 
ment of our time’ \» and in another passage he aiErms that 

*to master analogies,... to grasp the laws which regulate the msential 
likeness and not to be led away by points either of Ukeness or unlikenese 
which are merely inddeotal, is the true philosophy of history.’^ 

More than that, be perceives the implications of these principles 
of study for the policy of the historian. 

'Of some branches he must know everything, but of every branch he 
must know something.’^ 

Freeman thus bad the insight and the courage to go against the 
fashion—dictated by Industrialism and Nationalism—into which 
most of his contemporaries were falling in obedience to the law of 
the relativity of hiatorical thoughtFreeman was great enough to 
rise above that law, though its inffuence upon his generation was so 
powerful that it mastered hestoriaos of the heroic biuld of an Acton 
and a Mommsen. 

At the same time Freeman, like all historians and all human 
beings, ^ss to some extent governed in his thinking by the mental 
environment of his time, and particularly by the current intel- 
lectud controversies in which he was a protagonist; and, as happens 
to critics, he was sometimes led by the impetuosity of his attack 
up^ his opponents’ errors to fall into opposite errors himself. In 
‘The Unity of History’, for example, he was attacking that arbitrary 
division of historical studies into water-tight coroparonems which 
waa an established tradition in the Western World of his day.’ In 

( Pmoub. E. a.: Uaitr of HUierv* la Pelibw ^ndon tSvA. 

pp. 33 »- 3 . « Op. cit, ep. 301-*, * Op. ch.. p. j. 

• Op. Crt.. pp. * Op, dt. p, 3©^. • 8«« Part I. A, «b6ve. 
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detail he waa attacking, first, a division of studies between a Greek 
and a Roman 'classical period’ of 'Andent History’ (a division 
which still prevailed in the School of Liietae Humanioree at 
Oxford in A.D. X933, sixty years after the publication of Freeman’s 
lecture)). In the second place be waa attacking the division 
between the study of ’Qaasical Greece’ and 'Classical Rome’ on 
the one hand and the atudy of the Western Society on the other. 
This disposition of the bsttle-held in which Freeman was breaking 
hia lance caused him, in his struggle to attain true insight, to M 
into certain mistakes of proportion and perspective. 

He victoriously attained a perception of the truth that Hellenic 
and Western history are philosophically contemporary—an insight 
which, by implication, rules out the misconception of growth as a 
movement whose track is a straight llne.^ 

’Forget, if we CSC, the whole line of thought iioplied in the distmetiona 
of "andent*', ’’classical”, ind '’modem”, to proclaim boldJy that no 
languages are more truly living than those which are falsely called dead, 
that no portions of history are more truly ’‘modero” than the history of 
the times which in mere physical distance we look upon aa '’ancient”.’* 

At the same time, Freeman was led by the ilan of his onslaught 
to pass the line at which the relation between the Hellenie Sodety 
and the Western Society could be seen in its true perspective as one 
of ’apparentadon’ and ‘affiliatioQ’, and to take up a posidon in 
which he expressed his vivid realizadon and his Inevitably propa* 
gandlst asserdon of the linlc between tltem In terms of absolute 
continuity. No doubt, if the prevailing error of Freeman’s con¬ 
temporaries had been (as that of his successors is) precisely the 
assumpdon that the continuicy between Hellenic history and 
Western history was absolute, that the rhythm of the tune was 
unbroken and the tempo unchanged in the transition, then Free¬ 
man would have emphasized (and perhaps even over-emphasized) 
the element of dbcontinuity inthe relation between an ’appaxented’ 
and an 'affiliated’ society in comparison with the degree of the con¬ 
tinuity obtaining between successive chapters in the history of one 

(he Mithetic And latcUecnail rnraiiiinrci which occurred ia the iuh*iociety coq- 
Atiruted by the «f Noxthem Idly At the cloie «f the WeAterfi *M* 4 dle Afu’ 
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knd th« s&rne society, Actually* of course, Freemafl was contending 
against contemporaries who, so far exaggerating the degree 
of continuicy involved in *apparentaUon’ and ‘affiliation’, ignored 
the existence of the relation altogether. Hence Freeman was led to 
empha^ze its reality and importance, and 60 was led on to exaggerate 
the degree of continuity implied in his own thesis. A fair example 
of this exaggeration (and cd its context in Freeman’s thought) is 
ol¥ered by the following passage: 

‘We axe learning that Creek and Roman history do not stand alone, 
bound together by some special tie, but isolated from the rest of the 
history M the World, even from Che history of the kindred oaticns. 
We are learning chat European history, from its first glimmerings to our 
own day, is one unbroken drama, no part of which can be rightly under* 
stood without reference to the other parts which came before and after it. 
We are learning that of this great drama Rome is the centre, the point to 
which all roads lead, and from which all roads lead no leas. It is the vast 
lake in which all the streams of earlier biatoiy lose themselves, and from 
which all the streams of later hisuuy flow forth again. The world of 
independeot Greece stands on one »de of it; die world of modem 
Europe stands on the other. But the history alike of the great centre and 
of its sacelUtes on either aide can never be fully grasped, except from a 
point of view wide enough to take in the whole group, and to mark the 
relations of each of hs membera co the centre and to one another. 

This over-statement of the degree of condnuity between Hellenic 
history and Western history betrayed Freeman into two mis¬ 
judgements. 

First, be dismissed, as a halludnatjon, the phenomenon of the 
evocation of ‘ghosts’ from the life of an ‘apparented* society into 
the life of an ‘affiliated’ society—a phenomenon which is one of 
the outstanding traits in the morphology of history, but a trait that 
does net come into focus unless the nature of ‘apparesitation’ and 
‘affiliation' is rightly apprehendedHe reveab blindness in 
a passage like the following; 

*flbe] position [of Romel in the history of the World ... is unintel¬ 
ligible to those who break up che unity of history by artificial barriers of 
“aodent" and “modem'’. Much that in a shallow view of things passes 
for mere imitation, for mere artificial revival, was in truth abidii^ and 
unbroken tradicioD.'* 

The very language of the second sentence displays a strange bias. 
The creative effort of re-evoking something that has passed away 
is repr^ented as a less noble and less valuable activity than the 


I Frr«&ia, E. A.: *Tbe UaiIj of Uatoo^, in Comperoiiw PeiUitt (L«od«0 XS73, 
MwRulUn), p. 3^. 
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retention of something that has never ceased to be there. Yet 
‘traditionafter aU, ia itself merely a fom of imitation which is 
of a more passive and more fe^le kind than the imitation which 
Freeman belittles; and if one were to replace this word ‘tradition* 
by its synonym ‘aurvivar, to point the antithesis to ‘revival’, it 
would become apparent that in Freeman’s sentence the true values 
are actually reversed. Perhaps, unconsciously, Freeman and his 
school preferred ‘survivals’ to ‘revivals’ for the subjective reason 
that ‘survivals’ afforded them the intellectual and aesthetic pleasure 
of tracing—as they imagined*^he continuity of this thrad and 
that, as its colour Hashed out and vanished and flashed out again 
in the shot-silk texture of historical sequences. 'This pleasant 
exercise of the fancy has sometimes led historians who have 
indulged in it into irrelevant conceits and barren controversies. 

A brilliant example of such a conceit is the eloquent opening 
passage of The Holy Homan Eir^rrt: 

'Of those who in August, ido6, read in the English newspapers that 
the Emperor Francis II bad announced to the Diet his resignation of the 
imperial crown, there were probably few who reflected that the oldest 
poLtieal insQCution in the World bad come to an end. Yet it was so. The 
Etnpire which a note issued by a diplomatist on the banks of the Danube 
extinguished, was the same which the crafty nephew of Julius had won 
for biroself, against the powers of the East, beneath the of Acdum; 

and which h^ preserved almost unaltered, through eighteen centuries 
of time, and thr^gh the greatest changes in extent, in power, in charac¬ 
ter, a title and pretensiooa from wluch all meaning had long since 
departed. Nothing else so directly baked the old world to the new— 
nothing else dbplayed $0 many strange contrasts of the present and the 
past, and summed up in those contrasts so much of European history.’^ 

Bryce presents the institution which came to an end in aJ 7. 1806 
as bone of the bone and flesh of the flesh of the institution which 
had been established in 31 b.c. after the Battle of Acdum, and 
introduces the last Hapsburg Holy Roman Emperor as the lineal 
successor of Caesar and Augustus. The author insists that this 
ostensible contioiiity is the theme of his book; yet the book itself 
expounds in the reader’s mind a theme that is the exact contrary of 
the author’s thesis. It renders the history of the Holy Roman 
Empire intelligible by making it apparent that this shade flitting 
across the stage of Western history tvas not, after all, the Romas 
Empire’s self, but the Roman Empire’s ghost; and it explains the 
paradox of the Emperor Francis being the legitimate successor 
of the Emperor Aug;ustus by showing that he was so by a far¬ 
fetched legal fiction. Bryce had a great book to write, and he wrote 

' ^ Ranasi Bupir 4 (71b edition. Loadofi 1SK4, p. 1. 
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it in the grand manner of his age. Yet it is great in spite of» and not 
because of, the current conceit of contiouity which had captivated his 
imagination and perhaps actually inspired him to take up his pen. 

^camples of barren controversies into which the wiJl-o’-the-wisp 
of ‘Continoiiy' inveigled historians in Freeman's time are the 
dispute over the question whether the self-governing communes 
which emerged in the cities of Korthem Italy at the transition from 
‘the Dark Ages’ to ‘the Middle Ages' of Western history were 
survivals, or ‘mere revivals', of the self-governing municipalities 
which were known to have existed in those same cities under the 
mly Roman Empire; and the not less acrimonious dispute over the 
question whether the Greeks who fought the War of Independence 
against the Turks in 1821-9 physically descended from the 
Greeks of the Periclean Age or from 'mere graeclzed Slavs' who 
had supplanted the ancient population of Greece In the Dark Ages. 
In both these controversies, the historical evidence, such as it is, 
appears to tell decidedly in favour of the hypothesis of ‘revival’; 
but under the influence of the prejudice that ‘mere imitation, mere 
artificial revival', is somehow a poorer thing than 'abiding and 
unbroken tradition’, the 'revivalists' were denounced by Gre^ and 
Italian scholar-patriots as foreign enemies who were maliciously 
seeking to despoil two ancient nations of some of the most valuable 
properties in their lumber-rooms \ and a hypothesis of 'survival’ 
was intrepidly brought into action, in the teeth of the historical 
evidence, as a counterblast. 

The second misjudgement into which Freeman was betrayed by 
his over-statement of the continuity of history was that he equated 
with ‘Universal History' the histories of the two particular societies, 
the Hellenic and (he Western, which he had fused together in 
his imagination through failure to apprehend the exact relation in 
which they really stood to one another. He enunciated this judge¬ 
ment with characteristic vigour: 

'The history of Rome is the history of the European World. It is in 
Rome that sU the earlier states of the European World lose themselves; 
it is out of Rome that all the states of the later European World take 
their being. The mue meaning of Roman history as a branch of universal 
history, or rather the absolute identity of Roman history with universal 
history, can only be fiiUy understood by giving special attention to those 
ages of the bisiory of Europe which are cocnmonly most neglected.'* 

Yet, notwithstanding such passages as the above. Freeman was 
not given over to this second error completely. In the back of his 
mind he was aware all the time that other worlds with other 
histories did exist outside the limits of the Hellenic snd the 


* FmiBWi. op. cit, p. 327. 
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Western World and beyond the range of Hellenic and Western 
hUtoty. Moreorer, he realized that, in this broader historical 
landscape, *the Unity of History’ could still be discerned and (hat 
here it was discernible doc at all in the f^rm of a continuity of 
objective events but whoUy in the form of similarities in tendency 
and structure.* 

'European history forma one whole in (he strictest sense, but between 
European and Aaistlc history the coonexlcn ia only occaaioDsl and 
ineld^tal. The fortunes of the Rotosq Empire bad no efect on the 
internal revolutions of the Saracenic Caliphate, atlU leaa effect had they 
on the rnomenCary dominion of the House of Jenghir or on the Mogul 
Empire in India. Yet the way In which the ^ropean Empire and its 
aeveral kingdoms broke in pieces bad its exact parcel in those diatant 
Eaatem monarchies.’* 

Prom this passage we may conjecture that if, in Freeman’s tune, 
Western historians had had at their dbposal aa much knowledge 
of the history of other societies besides the Hellenic Society and the 
Western Society as we have In our generation, Freeman would have 
realized that Hellenic and Western history only covered a fraction 
of the field of universal history, and that in equating the relsdon 
between them with ‘continuity’ sans pkrast and endeavouring to 
stretch the two histories, thirs erroneously fused together, into 
covering the whole field, he was falling into a misconception of 
growth, aa a movement whose track is a straight line, from which 
his appreciation of the comparative method of study ought to have 
emancipated him. 

So much in justice, and in tribute of admiration, to Freeman, 
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THE SCHISM IN THE IRANIC WORLD AND THE 
INCORPORATION OF THE ARABIC SOCIETY INTO 
THE IRANIC 

The Differentiatim of the Irotnc and Arabic Worlds during the Post~ 

Syruu Interregmim 

On pages 68-72, above> we have observed that aRer the post- 
'Abbasid intenegnxuti, in which the Syriac Society went into 
dissolution, two otw societies, both 'aflUiated* to the Syriac, arose 
in different parts of the derelict Syriac domain. We have called 
these two sister societies the Arabic and the Iranic respectively; 
and we have drawn a comparison between this pair of Islamic 
societies ^affiliated* to the Syriac Society and the pair of Christian 
societies—the Orthodox and the Western—that are 'affiliated* to 
the Hellenic Society. Our comparison, however, has brought out 
an important point of difference between the respective histories 
of these two pairs 0/ societies of the second generation; and while 
this difference was not strictly relevant to the purpose of the 
chapter in which it came to light) it may prove to have some bearing 
on our Study of History newitheless. On this account it may be 
convenient to pursue the mvestigacion in the present Annex. 

This difference in the histories of the pair of Christian and the 
pair of Islamic societies may be recapitulated as follows. The two 
Christian societies, when once they had become differentiated and 
segregated from one another during the interregnum, continued 
thereafter to follow separate paths. The attempt made by our 
Western Society to incorporate Orthodox Christendom into itself 
by main force during the Middle Ages, in the course of the Cru* 
sades, was unsuccessful; and It is only within the last two centuries 
and a half that the enterprise has been attempted again (and 
attempted, this time, with greater success, inasmuch as the West 
has b^n wise enough to refrain, on this second occasion, from 
imposing itself upon Orthodox Christendom by violence and has 
been content to win its way peacefully and gradually through the 
attraction which our modern Western culture has exercised upon 
Orthodox Christian hearts and minds). In this respect, the history 
of the relations berween the Iranic and the Arabic Soci^ has taken 
a markedly different turn. For, as early as the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century of the Christian Era, about two hundred and 
fifty years after the emergence of the two Islamic societies from the 
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post'^Abbasid lAterregnum, the Innic Society took the offensive 
against the Arabic Society and won a ded^ve victory. 

This Iranic offensive was taken, and this Iranic victory was won, 
by one particular state among those into which the Iranic Society 
had come to be articulated ■, and this state was the Ottoman Empire. 
As a result of the Ottoman conquests of Syria and Egypt (in 
A.D. 1516-17) and Algeria (in aj>. X5i2-i9),a]mostthe whole of the 
Arabic World with the exception of Morocco was incorporated into 
the Iranic World. The Ottoman occupation of Cairo in aJ). 1517 
was the analogue, in Islamic history, of the capture of Constant!' 
nople by the Crusaders in aj>, 1204; but there was a vital difference 
in the sequel, since the Ottoman act of aggression in the sixteenth 
century of the Christian Era resulted in the annexation of the 
sister-society for a period of no less than four hundred years, 
whereas the Fourth Crusade was as ineffectual as it was discredi¬ 
table. Thtia, while Orthodox Christendom enjoyed a thousand 
years of independent life between its emergence from the post- 
Hellenic interregnum towards the end of the seventh century and 
its pacific incorporation into ‘the Great Society* of our latter-day 
Westernised World since the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
the Arabic Society only enjoyed its independence for some two 
centuries and a h^ (approximately A.D. 1275-1525) before It was 
forcibly incorporated into the Iranic Society by the 'Oamanlis in 
order to be merged in the united Sunni Islamic World which has 
existed from the sixteenth century of the Christian Era down to tbe 
present day. 

This sharp divergence between the respective histories of the two 
Islamic and the two Chnstian societies evidently requires e3q>lana- 
tion. Why was it that the Ottoman offensive against the Arabic 
World in the first quarter of the sixteenth century was successful ? 
In a previous passage (on pp. 69-70) we have mentioned by 
anticipation that the conquest of the Arabic World at this juncture 
was virtually forced upon the 'Osmanlis in consequence of a 
religious schism within the bosom of the Iranic Society to which 
the 'Osmanlb themselves belonged; and that tliis schism arose 
through the unexpected and revolutionary resuscitation of Shi'ism 
as a militant political force by Ismail Shah Safaw! (doTnmabatur 
A.D. 1500-24). In other words, the incorporation of the Arabic 
World into one part—that is to say, the Ottoman pan—of the 
Iranic World was the consequence of a sudden and violent and 
disruptive social convulsion by which the Iranic World itself was 
first overtaken. In the present Annex, we have to trace out, In 
greater detail, the concatenation of events which thus abruptly and 
surprbingly defiecied the couxse of Islamic history. 
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We may preface this mvestigadon by pointing out, once again, 
how completely unexpected the dxiecmh-century course of Islamic 
history really was. 

Down to about Ae year a j). 1500, the segregation and differentid- 
tion between the infant Arabic and Iranlc societies showed every 
sign of persisting and indeed of becoming more sharply acceD> 
tuated. Geographically, a dearly defined fronuer had arisen 
between the two worl^; and this frontier extended continuously 
from the waters of the Indian Ocean in the Persian Gulf 10 the 
waters of the Mediterranean in the Gulf of Aleatandretia. The 
province of 'Iraq, which had been the metropolitan province of the 
Abbasid Caliphate, had Iain waste since the sack of the Imperial 
City of Baghdad by the Mongols in a.d. 125S; and in consequence 
the lower valley of the Tigris and the Euphrates had become a 
p^iiive barrier, instead of being a link, between the regions on 
either side of it. Farther to the north-west, the line of the Euphrates, 
in the sector between the North Arabian Steppe and the Taurus 
Range, had become once again the military frontier that it had 
formerly been, for some seven centuries, in the Roman Age, From 
the first century b.c, to the seventh century of the Christian Era, 
the Romans had held the line of the Euphrates first against the 
Arsacids and then against the Sasanids. From the latter part 
of the ihineenih century onwards, the ManJQks of Egypt held 
the same river-line against the Mongols and their successors. 
Finally, between the Euphrates and the Mediterranean, the 
Arabic World was iosulated by the barrier of the Taurus from 
the territories which the nascent Iranic Society had conquered 
from Orthodox Christendom in Anatolia, > while Anatolia itself 
was linked up with the main body of the Iraoic World through 
Azerbaijan. 

Thus the geographical Antler between these two worlds waa 
clearly defin^ from one end to the ocher by aj>. 1500; and the 
geographical insulation of the two regions 00 either side of this line 
had been accompanied, ss we have seen, by a divergence in the 
political and cultural development of the two sodedes which were 
growing up separately in these two different geographical cradles. 
In politics, the Arabic Society looked back to the ^Abbasid Cali¬ 
phate while the Iranic Society looked back to the Eurasian Nomad 

• This caaauut of Amtelk hj 4 the poet-'Abboud and on. 

Infix ewnesnuf^ »hb th« imption of the SdjOq Turkiefi Mfbomn ineaden lew 
Aaai^fwcn^e Suniiu Steppe, ok Inn, ifi the letter hotf of the eleventh century of 
the Chnftkn Ere. The precrw vm cocBpkwd in the founeench end centume 

the Twbeh mec(aoor.ctetee of the Anetoliea Seljeqe end ftnt end fonreoet^ the 
Oimnaltf (who w«« epeken of by their eo-nlifienicte, to conecauetKe. M 'the tSWn* 
of Rhm*: the pehphnoxbywhxhthe'OennllJU ere eommoo^docnb^mtlwBerMir* 
of the Emperor Bib«s (moSof AD. 3 *^ See Ubuc. ZiOCr-ed^nn Muheemad: 

Mrawtft. Vinihted by Severidae, A. $7 (Londoa 19U, Ltiw, 1 «ol. ii, p. 564). 
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Empire of Chingis Rhaa. In culture, the Arabic Socie^ remained 
faithful to the Classical Arabic language, while the Iranic Society 
had discarded Arabic in favour of Persian as its secular literary 
vehicle. In fact, in every important aspect of social life, the 
differentiation between the Iranic and the Arabic Society appeared, 
by Aj). 1500, to be definitive. 

Moreover, although both societies were expanding geographically 
with great vigour, neither showed any inclination to trespass 
seriously upon the other^e ground. The Arabic Society was 
directing its expansion across the Sahara into Tropical Africa and 
across the Indian Ocean into Indonesia. The Iranic Society was 
expanding out of Anatolia into South-Eastern Europe and out of 
Hindustan into the Deccan and out of Transoxania over the 
Eurasian Steppe; but until the close of the fifteenth century of the 
Christian Era the two sister-societies stood, so to speak, back to 
back, and rarely collided with one another. Their mutual trespasses 
down to that date can be couoted on the fingers of one hand. The 
invasions of Syria by Mongol armies In the years 1260,1281,129^ 
1300, and 1303, and by Timur in 140^1. may be reckoned as 
Iranic incursions into the Arabic domain; and we may count it as 
an Arabic Incursion into the Iranic domain when tht Mamluk 
Sultan Beybars deflated the Mongols at AbuJusceyn In the fast¬ 
nesses of the Taurus and occupied Caesarea on the Anatolian 
Plateau in kJD. 1277. But these incursions were exceptional. For 
the most part, the two societies steered dear of one another from 
the m iddle of the thirteenth century of the Christian Era until the 
opening of the sixteenth. 

The next point to observe is that although, during this period, 
the Arabic and Iranic worlds were more or less isolated from one 
another, the intercommunication between the different parts of 
each of these two worlds was actively maintained. In the Arabic 
World in the fourteenth century of the Christian Era, the statesman 
and philosopher Ibn Khaldflo moved fteely from his birth-place at 
Tunis to Fez and Granada in onedirection and to Cairo and Damas¬ 
cus in the other; and be appears to have found himself almost 
equally at home in any of these local seats of the Arabic culture.* 
Sirnilarly, in the Iranic zone, the poet and philosopher Muhammad 
JelaJ-ed-Dm (vivffbat a j>. 1207-73) found no difficulty In migrating 
from bis birth-place at Balkh, in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, to 
Qoniyah in Anatolia, where he made himself so thoroughly at home 
that he is remembered at this day not aa BalkhI but as RthnI. 
With equal facility, a Turkish soldier of fortune like Ertt^hruJ, 
the father of 'Osman the eponym of the 'Osmanlis, could traverse 
* {bn KhnldCn'i aner, >e« funber III. C (li) (S), v«l. Hi, pp. jsx-S, b«low. 
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the Iranic World from the Transoxankn fringe of the Eurasian 
Steppe to the north-western escarpment of the Anatolian Plateau,* 
while other Eurasian adventurers, turning their faces in a different 
direction, were able as easQy to traverse Afghanistan, in order to 
seeir and find their fortunes in India, from the days of MahmOd 
of Ghttnah to the days of Babur of Farghana. In fact, down to 
the generation of Babur the Timurid (vivebat A J). 1483-1530) and 
Ismail Shah Safawl {limmahatur a.d. 1499/1500-1523/4) and the 
Ottoman Sul^ Selim I (m^abatA.T>. 1512-20), thb active social 
intercommunication between the different parts of the Iranic 
World—e healthy drculation of the blood in the body social— 
continued without intermission. 

From the remote domain which they bad carved out for them¬ 
selves in the European provinces of Orthodoa Christendom, the 
Ottoman 'Ghaas of Rum’ stiU looked to the heart of the Iranic 
World for intdlecnial light and leading. The Ottoman Sultan 
BSyead II (imperahal A.D. 1481-1512), who was the father of 
Selim I and the son of Mehmed 4 e Conqueror, was in coirc- 
spondence with the divines and the men of letters of Khumsan, 
including the Jim: and the Sunni doctor Faxid-ad-Din 
Ahjnad-i-Taftl 24 ni: the Shaykh-al-Islam of Herat who was put to 
death by Shah Isml'il in a.d. 1510 for refusing 10 pay lip service 
to the Shll creed.* The Timurid ruler of Herat, Sultan Husayn 
b, Mansur b. BayqarS {regnabat a.d. 1468-1506), was Jlml’s patron, 
and his patronage was not confined to Persian literature. For it was 
Sultan Husayn’s minister of stale Mir AH Shir Nawat (decani 
A.D. 1501) who gathered round him a literary circle which created 
a new Turk! literature on the Persian m^el; and, while this 
Turkish literary movement in Khuii^ was an artificial and 
ephemeral plant, which did not long survive the ensuing political 
and religious atorma to which KhurlUn was exposed, it hid a 
permanent effect in stimulating the growth of another Turkish 
literature, in the kindred Ottoman Turkish language, at the 
opposite exiremity of the Iranic World.* 

In return for these cultural gifts,* the Court of Constantioople 
gave asylum to the prince BadJ'-az-ZamSn, the son of Sultan 
Huaayn BayqarS, after the overrunning of Khurasin, about aj>. 

> Pm Ertos^’i trek, ut further (I, D ty), v«]. ii. p. j Wow. 

> Browte, A. G.: ^ tiUrery fierrie, *ol. it (CtmWdie I 9 s 6 , UohwitT 

Prm), p. 69. L4mr« •dlrcMed by BSytald w Jltnf, FifU*«d*Dto, >nO other h«djj)e 
ttbti (e KhurteSn ere preserved in the fint vtJuxae of ^rfddA Dey’e 

iSuMi: • c oUe e doo of itue pepere wUeb wie eceapfled ia a.d. ts 7 * e^ priated et 
Coostiminople ia A.S. xSs^* 

t Per die iAdvenee of Mir *AB Shtr Newal’e Utererr eirde st Hent tipoe Ottraaoo 
Turkkb litcrerure. Me BrowM, op. oit.. vol. lii, op, aoS-'j end 

* Fm the djltursl eohkvsMBte of tto TcaiurKU, see KtftbetTf. O (v), voL u, pp. 
X4S*5o, below. 
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1597, by the Uzbeg Nomad invaders from the Eurasian Steppe.* 
And there are ocher instances, besides, of a reciprocal g;ive-and> 
uke between the two excremitiea of the Iranic World. While 
literary inspiradons and political refugees were travelling westward 
from Khurasan to RQm, Rdml technique and technicians were 
travcUing eastward from South-Eastern Europe to KhuraUn and 
Transoxania. The Tlmurid Emperor Blbur repeatedly refers in 
his Memoirs to his employment of the Rum! battle array: a forma¬ 
tion of wagons, linked to one another by chains, with firing-parties 
of artillery and musketeers posted In the intervals.* These tactical 
arrangements were superintended for Babur by a ROml soldier of 
fortune named Musta^,* who incurred the jealousy of Babur's 
official master of arms, Ustad 'All Ooll.* Nor was the Ottoman 


• For tb« Usb<g wwiQA ic« pp. 371-9, bdow. B«cQ-W-Zwnin found afylum with 
Sfalh is tha fejt inattnee. and waa brought £rom Tabris to Conttastinenla by 

&iltm Sdim ban the 'Oaisantia avaouatad Taorii aftaa theu momeoary occupadon 
of tba Sa&aH capital io A.o, I ( 5 ae pp, ]a$- 6 , balow.) 

1 Ttua t«if mine oulhwy rorstadoo waa ataployad in tfaa fiAeiaub ccnni^ of cha 
dmtao Eca by tha Humim* in Sohoiuai and the ctawnblarua in detail ban^o tbc 
Kmitt osd iha Mughal ^lagara' ia too eloea to be forruito uj in apito of the ramecasaf 1 
of the BohenUan pblna from tho*a of Korthexa Indie. Smce we knew, oa Bdbur’e own 
aaideoee, tbet ttue forreaboo. aa uaed by him ca India, waa derired from an Ottoman 
aouno. we raao eon)ectut< Cbet Um Huaehee. on (hair tide, derhed it Erom the aaate 
qoanar. Tbe cnannu of ecmmunieirienio tbia —«• ma doubclau Hungary: Sobemia'a 
aotfih taitt I n neighbour, who, throughoot tbe fifteenth eenturv. waa in istlmato 
ybtieel and railiiary ralatitfia with Bobenia oe the oee aide and with the OitoeiaD 
fcaapift Oftthagthct. In any caaOitbaB0niIbattIe>foRBadonwaBaa novel, and ihaafve 
aa aOoeiive. whea it waa latrodueed by the Huantaa into Weetem Europo aa when it 
wu introduced into India by BSbur. It waa daaigned, of eeune, to ba&a the heo>T 
eaaalry whieb ac that time W'wo the eiapk arm ia (be Weatem and ibe Iranic wotJdi 
alih*. ^e oombinabon of wagoni with aniUe^ and aau abate era was juii what mi^u 
ba atpected ^ni the ^Onasha wieb tbcir Nomadic Oaditwo and (heir apbiuda^ft 
Weatecn tschoiquc. 

Count Lflmow givei the foUowioa account of the lager-taciiai whjch were employed 

i br tba Huaaite forcet in Bohemia, durins their warfare with tbe anti-Huaaire Croaaam 
fwrfigftrr ciraa a.^ 1419-36). on tbe inhiative of (he Huealce leader 2i2k4 
O H i eS e* ewM 1378-141^; 

/The hiadba veaovi (’Wagenburg'. wagondon ot lager of wageu^ If net absolutely 
Ziika'a intanuon. became, entirety through him, • aenoua feeture i& Bohenian warfare. 
Fioa ibe aoanty lad coniradiet^ eccooste that ha«e reached ua it appeare that (ha 
wagooi Of ohane(s of (be Bohemian amiee were ^ wgaihar by ctron| iron chaioe, 
and were ueed not cely for defence, but alio for offeoammoveoeou. All the wurion, 
etoept tbe few honemeo aa weO aa (ha women and children who aceompasi^ »Wa 
anaieo. found abdier m there wagobr, wUcb b dmo of barde warp gen^k formed b 
four lines or eohinuw. Tbe wagons ware ooeered with eteel oc iron—iron-dad, to ua« a 
modeen ter m and (he best markimen were placed eecteo (he dnvar ef each of tbetn. 
Jn one of defeat, tbe wagooi foned whet war pncrically e fortifiad ttiraodUBent. 
When an offaoaive meveiocoT war undereakca, tbe dnveji of the wagons at one and 
of the Ibeofbatdeanenp^teoutfUnktbecMBy, anda^&ika'i naen had become 
eccurtomed to warfare, erien lueceeded in doing 10. It may be noticed that tbe wide 
plaias »f Bobamii. which then—or now—wer e Tittle intsrseet^ by ddchei Or froese, 
eftmd every advantage to tbii novel system ef warfare. Zilka alio lecmi (o have given 
bu aico&tMQ ro nreormi, ae the picked laarkinsen whom he placed next to the driven 
of tba wagoni aoeo becanw be tarm of the Gennaru, through (ha precieion of their 
bre. whOat tbe few and uswicldy fiald-piecaa which accampaiucd the sohemian amues 
were yet fat luparior to aaycbmj the Gknnane and other aearuei couJd than bring to 
benle agaioat them.* (LdBew. Count Franair Behaaio; Aa ifurer^ Sktuh (Lredoo 
tSpfi, Chapman k Hall), pp, 1S4-9.) 

> For Blbwi’e refereoeu to MuitaA Rtal oc to (ha ROad bartle<forBation, ir« tbe 
ifiamn, ad. Seyandge, »cl. u. pp. 4^, gto, $64. 633- 
• Bibur, ad. cet., rol. u, p. $}o. From'AD QOll'i same end profeaeioo.ooe might 
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technique which found its way eastward exclusively military 
Bibur mentions a ROml medical remedy*; and, three generations 
earlier* a certain Salah-ad-Din MQsa QSdi-zada-i-Romii was one 
of the savants who compiled for the Timurid prince Ulugh Beg 
the fomous set of astronomical tables that were comnleied in 

A.i>. i 437 / 8 > 

It must be added that there was not, within the interior of either 
of our two worlds, any regional segregation of communities on 
the basis of language; for though Turkish as well as Persian was 
current m the Iranic World, and Berber as well as Arabic in the 
Arabic World, the Berber and the Turkish vernaculars were simply 
the vulgar tongues of camp and court; and they did not dispute the 
cUuns of Arabic and Persian, in their respective geogtaphical 
spheres, to be the vehicles of official transactions and of literary 
works of an. In the Iranic World, at the turn of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries of the Christian Era, the literary use of the 
Turkish language was still in its infancy; and this infont literature 
in ^e vulgar tongue was not a symptom of linguistic or regional 
nadonabsm in the modem Western sense- It is a remarkable fact 
that the two grim antagonists lama'il Shah Safowi aod Selim 
Kdishah 'Osmanli were both poets as well as men of blood. But 
m Western eyes it is perhaps still more remarkable that Ismi'fl the 
polidcal founder of ‘Modem Persia', followed the new fashion of 
Mif 'Ail Shir Nawal in writing his verses almost exclusively in the 
Turkish idiom which was his native vernacular, whereas Sdim, 
the sovereign of ‘Turkey’, persisted io wridng almost exclusively 
in Persian,* ^ 

Thus, down to about a jd. 1500, the Arabic and Iranic worlds were 
more or less isolated ftom one another, while at the same time 
either world was substantially a unity in itself. This state of affairs, 
however, was radically ar^d pennancotly upset by the career of 
Isma'Il Shih Safawi, the resuscitator of Shi‘ism as a militant 
political force. 

The Eclipse of the SM'ah 

In order to understand the revolutionary character of Shah 
Isma il's work, it is necessary to remind ourselves of the history 
of the Shi'ah before Shah Isnu'd's time. 


hAitfd the the! he wee • refune Shil from AfieteJU who bed «ftCered Shib 

lem* il • MTvtee tAd utefwtHi ireA«eemd into Bibur'e. 

I «d. at..*oi. ii. p.657, 

* Blhuf wee Timur's s'eahfr«ii(.gie«t-fnndsoo. Ulugh Bu hie gzeodeoB. 

> SrowM, 09. at., vet iii. p. 38S. 

* Fn Ulush des’e pacrorw^c of eetrooMucel reecorek. ie« further II. D (v), veL u. 

p. * 

t Browse, op. eit. vo 4 . iv, pp. i e-tj. 
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Down to th« moneent of Sbih Isnu'Q’s dramatic entry upon the 
itage, cbe survival of Shi'ism in the Iranic and Arabic worlds must 
have seemed to intelligent Sunni observers to be really nothing more 
than one of the curiosities of history: a relic of the past which could 
have little or no significance for the future, The Shi'ism which 
had survived the post^'Abbasid interregnum in the crannies and 
comers of Dar-al-Islam was in fact the flotsam and jetsam of a 
movement which belonged to the last chapter In the history of the 
extinct Syriac Society and which reflected the social conditions 
of chat now obsolete age. 

In its origin, the Shiah was the faction of one of the rival Meccan 
houses that laid claim to the Caliphate in a domesdc quarrel over 
the spoils of victory among the primitive Arab Muslim conquerors, 
who had reunited under one rule the vast territories that had once 
been embraced In the Achaemenian Empire before the Hellenic 
intrusion upon the Syriac World. Thereafter, when the House of 
'AH had been worsted in the competition for the Caliphate, first by 
the House of Umayyah and finally by the House of 'Abbas, cbe 
Shi'ah still perpetuate its own existence, in its already stereotyped 
role as an embodiment of frustrated ambitions, by broadening its 
basis and identifying itself with the reaction of the non-Arab 
subjects of the Caliphate t^ainst the Arab ascendancy. The most 
important of these non-Arab communities were the Iranians in 
the eastern and the Berbers in the western provinces of the Arab 
Empire; and, of these two, the Iranians were the more highly 
culuvated and the more self-conscious party. Accordingly, und^ 
the 'Abbasid regime at Baghdad, from the latter part of the eighth 
century of the Christian Era onwards, we find Shi'ism perpetually 
aeeking to propagate itself into Iran in the one direction and into 
the Maghnb in ^ ocher direction from its original scron^old in 
Lower 'Iraq, which was a meeting-place of the Aramaic, Iranian, 
and Arabic elements of the Syriac culture.’ 

In Iran, it was the fZaydl) Shi'I and not the Sunni version of 
lalam that was adopted by the oud^g Iranians in the fastness of 
the Caspian Provinces whim they tardily abandoned their ancestral 
Zoroastrianism In the ninth and tenth centuries of the Christian • 
Era and in the tench ccntuiy these recently converted Daylamis 

> Sm the BMe by Pr«£«»ear H. A. R. Cibb at the end efthie Annex. 

Cenpere Ute eenrenien of (he Teuioaie berberuni in the no>mnn*e*len 4 beyond 
(be Suropenn fronUen of the Keioen Entpire to taiux uieieed of Cetholie Chfietinnin 
in the fetinb centum of the Cbfieiien Ere. In both these euei we mey detect the remit 
of r«a eeoversent tendeneiee: • tendeocy eo the pert of trene*froTitier dleeidute or 
berbemiti to meifitain eome ebow of individuelity in the form in wlueh th^ eventueJIy 
mccunib to eo expanding civUiMiion, wben ibey cannot avoid (uecuatbinf to eoeae 
anent; and (he i^deney for e diecOonteneneed or peraeoued (Dinoritaiian religion 
to, abindoQ the ioterior « the world to which h belong and to seek coinpenMBon b^ 
wtABini sew GSBVerta on (be periphery. (For letter tondeney, compere the cenlrt* 
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produced a Shi'I dynasty, the Cuwaybida, who overran the whole of 
Western Iran and descended upon 'IrSq and imposed their will 
upon the 'Abbasid Caliphs at Baghdad.* In the Maghrib, a Sbi'l 
principality which held its own for nearly two centuries {a.D. 
7SS-985) between the remnant of the Umayyad Caliphate in the 
Iberian Peninsula and the Abbasid dominion over the rest of 
the Syriac World was founded in Morocco in A.n. 788 by an 
*Alid, Idris b. 'Abdallah, after he had tried and failed to make bead 
against the 'Abbasids at Medina. At about the same time, a 
I^ariji [‘Dissident’] principality which endured for a century and 
a half (a J>. was founded in the hinterland of Ifriqiyah by a 

Persian adventurer named Kustem who won the allegiance of ^e 
Zeclta Berbers.^ The Rustemids eztended their rule or influence 
from the coast of Algeria to the hinterland of Tripoli, and severed 
the communication by land between the 'Abbasid Caliphs at 
Baghdad and their Aghlabid lieuienanis in Tunisia.^ Finally, in 
A.D. 909, both the Sunn: Aghlabids and the Kharijl Rustexnids 
were supplanted In Ifriqiyah and its hinterland by Fatimids, 
who made their fortunes by winning the allegiance of the Katama 
Berbers, as the Rustemids had made theirs 1^ winning the allegi¬ 
ance of the Zcnata.* The actual founder of ^ Fatimid Power to 
Ifriqiyah was the head of a Shl'l propaganda organkation in Syria 
who styled himself aUMahd! Abu Muhammad 'Ubaydallah and 
claimed descent from ‘All and Fatimah through the Seventh Imam 
—though his real name was said by the opponenU of the Fatimids 
to be Sa'id b. al-Husayn b. Abdallah b. MaymOn al-Qaddah, 
and bis grandfather Abdallah, who had created the propaganda 
organisation which al-Mahdi had inherited, was reputed to have 
been no true descendant of All but merely the son of an oculist 
who was a native of the town of Ahvrik in the Iranian province of 
Khuzistan. 

In AX. 969 the Fatimids, at the head of their Katama henchmen, 
succeeded in conquering Egypt and Southern Syria (a country 
which was apt to ^lare t^ political fortunes of Egypt in this age); 

fni»l fnQvcin«ftCi «f the Ruwwi Orthodox ChristixA 'Old BoUeven* from the oosm 
to the dreu^erexkce of the Rueaua BmpiM, of the PQanot Fuhen ovetMts, end of dte 
MomofM into Uikb |»ee II, D (vi), vol. ii. pp. 23 t-s, bdo*}, and the exyneion of 
the Sjiioc rohewn*—Judoitra, CteWMnJty. Iiuw—cenMntnc wtvn (tee II. D (vij. 
vol. )i, Annex, bolewt.] 

* See II. D (tu), Acnci (viii). vol, it. p, mS, below. 

* Fot tbe *lWd/ *e<t. idueb a e eumvel of KhAnjl Power thxi ooco orcoted isd 
n&iaained the RueteenM onadpeluy. tee further 11 . D (vi), vol. li.p. 3 ) 9 . below. 

i Tbe ceeifedentei of Uae Rueteowu in tbe htnurUM 0/ Tripoli wore tbeir fellow- 
KMfijli Berben «f Jebel NeKMh. ^«c Oeutkr. E. F.: Lm SUeUt 

(Fkrie X937. Peym). pp. » 9 f^ ) Compere the henunioj ia of the Certhiginiep 
dominMnt from »«a to eeo by the Nunudkn Power in the l eo o o d caTur)' S.e. 

* Per tbe recurrent eoeamon feemree of tbeic SSn end Kbdnj! priiKipeUtiee in tbe 
Mechhb->tbe errireJ of 10 edventgrer from tbe l.««eni end hie edopdon le e leeder by 
•eiBe ioeel Berbe< people—Me Ceutier, op. eh., p. 31a. 
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and for a time it $eemed as though not only the 'Abbasid Caliphate 
at Baghdad but Sunnism itself might be overwhelmed by a con* 
vergence of victorious Shi*i Powem from all quarters of the compass. 
The CarmathUns, who were co-religioniscs of the Fltimlds,’ Jiad 
built up a military, and militant, Power in Arabia which terrorised 
the fringes of Syria and for about a centuiy (circa aJ). 89^ 
990). In A^. 930 the Carmathians actually sacked Mecca and 
carried ofi the Black Scone from the Ka'bah. At the sa me time, 
'liiq and Western Iran were under the dominion of the Shl'i 
Buwayhids, who dicuted the policy of the 'Abbasid Caliphs at 
Baghdad. There were actually forty weeks, in A.D. 1058-9, when. 
In Baghdad itself, the Khutbah was recited in the name of the 
Fadmld Caliph Mustansir.^ This was not, however, the outcome 
of any fraternisation between the Daylaml Iranian ShT'i henchmen 
of the Buwayhids and the Kataroa Berber Shl'I henchmen of the 
FStimida in an union sacr^e against the Abbasid Caliphate and 
the Arab ascendancy. For the momentary master of Baghdad who 
gave this fleeting recognition to the Fltimids’ pretensions was not 
a Buwayhid but an ephemeral Turkish war*lo^ who temporarily 
occupied Baghdad a^r the overthrow of the Buwayhids, in a.d. 
1055-6, by the Saljuqs. The Buwayhids differed in religion from 
the FStimids, as well as from the Carmathians, inasmuch as they 
belonged to the Zaydl or Six-Imam and not to the Seven-Imam 
branch of the Shi'ah and, apart ftom religious considerations, 
they found their political interest in keeping the 'Abbasid Caliphs 
on their throne in Baghdad as puppets manipulated by Buwayhid 
hands; and therefore the Buwayhids, so long as they remained in 
power, were steadfast in refusing to recognize the Faiinuds' claims 
to the Caliphate. Indeed, these claims were not even recognized 
by the Carmathians, who contested the possession of Syria with the 
Fitimids by force cd arms, 'nirough this foilure to make common 
cause, the three Shl'i Powers that had arisen simultaneously 
in the tenth century of the Christian Era threw away the oppor¬ 
tunity for securing the triumph of Shi'ism which offered itself 
between the entry of the Fatiraids into Cairo in A.n. 969 and tbe 
entry of the SaljQqs into Baghdad In a.d. *055. Ther^ter, the 
political power Shi'ism receded in the Syriac World as rapidly 
as it had previously advanced. 

* Tbe Fldmide end the Gmwthine were co-religionku in ihe meet ewdt »eTite, 

u»c« tfaer were bo<b edberenia oT (he or Seven-lmSm fonn of Shi'km whi^ 

had beta erui(«4 hr 'AbJiJkh b. MejnCla. Tbe founder of tbe CaniuiUMeiM, Hend&n 
Qvreat. «■« oae m 'AbdeUah** nuwNiianei, while (he founder of (be Fluoaids wm 
*A bdelleh*i pindecn. 

* LeM'Foole. S : A Hirury «/ Egypt mAtMtddU Agti, end edibon <9(4, 

Meibue<0« PP' 

> The SluT reieejenviM who h»d oenverted Deylent from Zoroeetneoiem io the 
oiQib iitd tenth oeeturiei of ihe Chhj6«o Sr« hed bees Zardle. 
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This pollcical collapse of Shi'Uro was ao accomplished fact before 
the eod of the incenegnum (ctrca a 975*1275) which intervened 
between the break-up of the Abbasid Caliphate and the emergence, 
from its ruins, of the nascent Arabic and Iranic societies which 
stood to the defunct Syriac Society in the relation of ‘Apparenta- 
cioD-and-Affiliation'. In Ifriqiyah, Sunnism regaioed the ascen¬ 
dancy over Shi'km circa a.d. 1044-6, when the chieftain of the 
Sanhaja Berbers, to whom the Fatimids had delegated their 
authority in their original dominions after their conquest of %ypt, 
revolted against hU overlord, renounced the Sh!'i doctrine, and 
accepted investiture from the hands of the 'Abbasid Caliph at 
Baghdad. The subsequent Berber masters of the Maghrib and 
Andalusia—the Murabita (ctVcti AX^. 1056-1147) and the Muwah- 
hide {circa a.d. zz30-i269)~followed the established Berber prac¬ 
tice of expressing their political self-consciousness In a reli^ous 
form; but, among these outer barbarians from the Sahara and the 
Allas, the form which this expression took was not Sbi'km but an 
exaggeration of the Sunni Orthodoxy.' In Iran, again, the Turkish 
SaljQqs from the Eurasian Steppe, who overthrew and superseded 
the Iranian Buwayhids from Daylam, were as faithful to Sunnism 
and as hoetile to Shi'ism as their Muribit Berber contemporaries 
and counterparts in the Maghrib. The hnal blow to Shi‘ism was 
struck when the Fattmid Caliphate was snuffed out in I^ypt itself 
by Saladin in a JO. Z171, as the result of a competition for the 
mastery of Egypt between the Frankish Kingdom of Jerusalem and 
the successors of the Saljhqs in Syria and the Jazlr^.^ 

Thereafter, it was only in the crannies and comers of Dar-aJ- 
lalim that Shi‘ism survived as a political force. 

In the highlands of the Yaman, for example, the Zaydi form of 
Shi‘ism asserted itself at an early date, and has maintained itself 
down to the present day, as a religious expression of local particu¬ 
larism: the reaction of the highlander against the lowlander, of 
the cultivator against the Nomad, and of the ancient culture of the 
Yaman against the parvenuc culture of the The present 

Zaydi Imizns, who have re^ed at San'l since the eod of the hrst 
Ottoman occupation In aj>. 1633, are the successors of the Rassid 
Imams who founded a Shl'i principality in the more remote fast¬ 
ness of Sa'dah as early as ax>. 893; and, at the moment when 

> eontrut berwMa Shi'iam 0? tbe reljtive)y cuJUv«ted Katla* t&d the 
SunnuQ cf tbeir more berbwous kcoemen tnd lueoetMr* the MuiSbita end Muwih> 
Kids mey be comptusd, in the histary tf the Teutonie VOlhe^reedeAU^ daria( the 

inKrrefnufn, with tbe eoneeer between the AriiniMiofibe Gotbj eodtbe 
CethoUeiea of the Fnoks eod AnaUe. 

* Tbiecornpetiiiec hed befuo with the iovtsioo of E^ypt by King Aouury of Jen* 
eeleminAJ). ii6j. 

> It wOl b< leeo tbei tbe role of StuWi >n the Tenua hee been mC ualike ite role is 
Inn. 
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Shi'um wu coUdpsing politically b the Maghiib and in Iran, 
the whole of the Yaman, including the San a, was conquered by the 
short-lived Shi i dynasty of the Sul^hids (circa a.o. 1037-1101). 

On the other hand, the IsmS'ili or Seven-Imam sectof the Shl'ah, 
which had been polidcaUy parajnount in fully half of Dlr-al-IsIam 
when the Fidmids and the Cannathians were at the height of their 

S wer, was restricted, before the end of the twelfth century of tbe 
iristian Era, to two groups of fastnesses^^one in Northern Iran 
on the southern slopes 0/ the EJbrOs Range, and the other in 
Northern Syria in the Jabal Ansariyah—which were held by a 
remnant of the 'IsroS'JlTs who made themselves notorious under 
the name of the Assassins.' And the Assassins barely outlasted the 
post^'Abbasid and pie-lranic interregnum. Their Iranian fast* 
nesses were reduced to submisrion by the Mongol conqueror 
HuIagQ about A.D. 1255 ; and the temporary recovery of the citadel 
of AlamQt by the last 'Grand Master' of the 'Order', Rukn-ad-Din 
Khursl^, in a.d. 1275-6, simply resulted in the extirpation of tbe 
sect in Iran by HulS^'s successor Abiqa. The Syrian fastnesses 
of the sect were reduced by the Egyptian Maml&ks in A.D. 1270. 
Since then, the Isma'llls have been represented by the Syrian 
branch of the sect, which survived the loss of its independence and 
has lived on in obscurity, arul by a diaspora in India, where, under 
new social and psychological conditions, the descendants of. the 
Assassins have undergone their astonishing transformation into the 
mild 'nation of shopkeepers' who pay Peter's Pence to the Agha 
Khan under the name o^ Khwajas.’ Their last surviog fastness is 
in Hunza, between Gilgit and the Pamirs. 

In the last quarter of the thirteehUi century of the Christian 
Era, when the poet-'Abbasid interregnum was drawing to its close 
and tbe nascent Arabic and Iranlc societies were beginning to 
emerge, almost the only overt adherents of Shi'ism that were still 
to be found within the boundaries of Dlr*al-IsUm were the Zaydis 
in the Yaman and the Imanus—that is to say, the followers of the 
Twelvfi'Inum sect of the Shl'ah, as opposed to the Seven-Imam 
Isma'llls—who were maintaining themselvea here and there: for 
example in the Jabal 'Amtl at tiie soutbem end of the Lebanon 

, AcMMim «er« * militvit trwKh of the Iimi'iEi *hc w«r« erpniMd br 
KtMft-i'Scbbab eboui *.o. im«. Their otrthod 6f ecooA wm the Mtusinetion 

E 'riaceej end Uxr did their week tapenieDr. (or ih« lial oX their victuae irteludei their 
ellow. ienl*lll the Fkimid Celiph el*Anw, whea the; eteeMineted in «.», 11 je, ae well 
e»e heetoTSunnii tod Chrutke*. The ward 'uuaifure’ itieUit derived Croo] thennrte 
af Um Aeaueirie. end (heic oeme ii derived In cum fron the XunUrh er hemp*hrreea 
with whieb their deneredeee u*«d t» li Xuake te thcmMl*«e before CMkinc their oiumiru. 
Foe Hw»» 4 *S«bbak end the AMeune. eee Br«wee. B. C.: A Ul^ory HiiUr^ ^ 
F«me, val. ii (LoAdOh cpoS. FUher UnwirO. pp. mcix, asd Yule. Sir Heiwr: Th 4 
Book V Str Moreo ftlo. jrd edition (LAAden 1909, Mumr, s volt,), vol. i. pp, 199-4S.) 
• Fm the KlrH^. furtbae II, D (ei), v^. ii, pp. t jl-p, bel^. 
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Raftge in Syria, in the East Arabian provincea of Bahrayn and 
Haal, and at HUlah in the neighbourhood of the Shl'i holy places 
in the original stronghold of S^'iam in Lower One reason 

why these ImlmJs survived when the Isml'ilis went under was 
that, in strihing contrast to the Ismi’nis, the In^mis were coni> 
mined to non-violence by the very nature of thdr special beliefs;* 
and they therefore did not invite persecution st the hands of the 
Suon! majority among whom they had to live. At this time, no 
observer could have suspected that this Inum! sect of the Shi'ah 
was destined to achieve by violence a great political renascence of 
Shi'ism two centuries later. 

During the two hundred years or so which elapsed between the 
emergence of the Arabic and lianic societies out of the interregnum 
and (he opening of Isma'Il Shah Safawi’s career in the last year of 
the fifteenth century of the Christian Era , Shi'Ism must have seemed 
a lost cause both on external evidence and oprton—aprioribecause, 
as we have observed already, the social condiHons on which it bad 
thriven during the first few centuries after the Kijrah had beea 
completely transcended, and on external evidence because it was 
manifest chat in point of numbers the Shi'ah, which at Its strongest 
had never been more chan a strong minority, had now dwindled to 
an insigDiiicant fraction of the Islamic community. 

In regard to the a priori consideration, our survey of the history 
of Shi'ism to this point has brought out the ^ci that, by the end 
of the thirteenth century of the ChristiaQ Era, the motives which had 
evoked and sustained the Shi'I movement during the first three 
centuries of Islam had been put out of action by radical changes 
of circumstaoce. The personal appeal to right the wrongs of the 
disinherited and persecuted House of *AJi had lost much of its 
effect by the time when a line of Caliphs who at any rate laid claim 
to an 'Alid and I^tlmid ancestry bad enjoyed two centuries of 
power and prosperity as rulers of Egypt, which was the most 
desirable province in the whole heritage of the primitive Arab 
Muslim conquerors with the one possible exception of 'Inq. By 
the year a.d. 1271, in which the Eltixiud rule in Egypt was extin¬ 
guished by Saladin, the usurping House of Umsy)^ had already 
been extinct for years, even in its last refuge in AndaiusU, 
while the usurping House of 'Abbas was only lingering on at 
Baghdad as a puppet Power whose strings were pulled by Iranian 

• P«r « djiUr rinuj vhkh wu u HOUh bt the Inirel Shlle in tbe four- 

Mench eeatury of tbe Cbristkn Ere. aeo III. C (li) (S), Annex I, vol. iU, pp, 463-4, 
below. 

* Tbe ecDirei miM is the Imlfaf deetrloe wij tbe duc^ (e)iDbelised in the dally 
ritwl wbkb ie refoncd to io ttaa precadfos footnot?) of waiiine peeeively for the ademt 
of ‘tbe Expected 1n>ifn', irirtead of encMpciaf to brin^ (be MiUeaiuuiB ebeui (a* the 
IialtBe ettempird) by human force. 
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ShiTs or by Turkish barbarians. After the overwhelming cata¬ 
strophe of the Mongol sack of Baghdad in a.d. lajS, it was alto- 
Mther impossible to feel that, at the end of the story»the House of 
Abbas had prohted appreciably, in comparison with the fortunes of 
the House of 'All, by that usurpation of the Caliphate in AD. 750 
which had embitter^ the Shl'ah so grievously at the time. The 
ghost of the 'Ahbasid Caliphate, which was maintained at Cairo 
by the Egyptian Mamiuks for their own convenience from a,d. 
1261 onwards, was no object of envy but rather an object of pity 
as a token of the depths to which the once mighty House of 'Abbas 
had fallen. 

And if the personal or dynastic appeal of Shi'ism had been 
elTectively estopped by these complete changes in family fortunes, 
the racial or national appeal had become every whit as obsolete. 
By the year A.^. 1300, the ascendancy of the Arabs over the Iranian 
and the Berber populations in the domain of the ci-devant Arab 
Empire had been over and done with for fully hve centuries; and, 
in the course of these centuries, the parts of *top->dog' and 'under¬ 
dog' had actually been reversed. Under the Idrisid and Rustemid 
and Fltimid rfg^es in the west, and the TShirid and Saf^rid and 
Sart^d and Buwayhid rdg;imes in the east, the former Berber and 
Iranian subjects of the Arabs had enjoyed their turn of ruling over 
their former Arab masters. By a.d. 1300 even this chapter of 
history was a thing of the past,’ and all &e peoples of the derelict 
Caliphate—Arabs and Berbers and Iraiiians «likf^ —were being 
ruled by intrusive barbarians from the no-man's-land beyond Che 
bonders: Nomad Turks and Mongols from the Eurasian Steppe 
and wild Berbers from the Sahara and the Atlas. Thus the entire 
polidcal and psychological situadon which had drat evoked and 

> Tbc uttMl p«libc«l Mficod«ncy of IfankA dyeofdos b the eeetem provincee of tb« 
Abboetd Colipbbe. be«w«o Gafhoed and the oouu of tbe Eunsiia S(«epc, Uated fw 
hardly more then two eearuria (eirea A.p. Sts-i os<) round eheift the tnn«rbon from tbe 
uAtvcred tat* to the ertfuJiw lotemcnum; bur IreAioft poUUal revival only 
ofM minifeatadop, end e auperfkiel macufestukn, of e cuhuml rerival wbtcb »ta fay 
deeper end hi more endarin;. The cfeat e« of Penian litenture t«t in at the very timo 
vbeti. oe (be Irtjuea Plateau e* welfee io ihe Otua-Jeurtea Beets. IreAten fulen won 
yielding up the Kepve to Turkieh EumieA Nwdm. But in dieee eliea TurUih- 
eptUini pnaea Jreo Mehndd of Cbeaneh in the «l«veMb eenturv of the Qviitiea 
Eta down to the Tiauride in the fifteenth, the Kreet Pereaen mea of letian found (hair 
caeet appreeietive peboiu. wi(h the roeuk (bet tbe oew civiliMtion which ecoeraed is 
theee rcfiofa after the tAtemanum was fuadementelly 'Itente’ in its eulrunl MCk* 
greund. Ilia one of the ironicu eurieeitiei of hiRerrtbet ibe freet sgoof Pereien litare- 
cure, wbieb begea at the iBoment when the political rtgim e of ih« Iranian Sitninids end 
Buwayhida wee euppUoted by ibe rule of Twkiab berberieo edveaturers, aheuld have 
eeme te an end at tne nereeiit whca. at tbe nirrt«(the fifteeotb end eisteentb cantuhea 
of the Chriftiao Bn. iha rule of the Tufkiib Timunds wee replaced by Mt of the 
SefewU, which heralded eo Ifenien pobticel teetontion (io epiw of tbe fact that (be 
oefewle tbemieKee ware apparently Tfirfcmana), On the empirical evidence, )t lo^ m 
thou^ the Iraniena were laeapable of eebievinK greatnesa simultaneouily in literteure 
and in pelioei, (Fee the butorwal role of the treat Peraien liteiaCura of tbe peit-SYrkc 
iM m^Inuuc mterratnum as an aftennatb of the Syrise culrure, see further 11 , D (UU, 
*ol. ii, P> 77 > footnote t, below.) 
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(ben sustained Shi'ism m tbe early centuries of Islani bad now 
passed away; and» by the same token* Shi‘ism might now be 
deemed to have become an anachronism. 

It might also be written off as a mere lingering relic of the past 
on the test of numbers. In the Maghrib* Shi'iam had le^ no trace 
of its former political dominance. In Egypt, where the FStimlds 
had reigned for two full centuries with every opportunity to turn 
their p^tlcal power to account for religious propaganda and with 
every inducement for their subjects to consult their material 
interests by adopting tbe religion of the reigning dynasty, Shi‘ism 
appears to have gained a singularly amall fo^old among the 
population.' At any rate, there is no record of any formidable or 
persiatent local religious opposition to the eviction of the last Shi'i 
Fltlmid Caliph by the Sunni intruder, Saladin, and no trace of 
any lingering subterranean survival of Shi'lam in the country 
when once the Shi*! dynasty had been brushed aside. So far from 
that, the trouble vrhi^ was taken by the Ayyubid conquerora of 
Egypt to obtain the blessing of the ^bbasid Callpha at Baghdad, 
and the elaborate fiction of governing Egypt in the name of a 
refugee Abbasid Caliph, which was promptly Introdueed and 
aedulously maintained by the Ayyubids’ MamlOk successors, are 
historical facts which suggest that, on the morrow of the overthrow 
of the Fatimids, Egypt not only acquiesced passively in the subsd' 
tution of a Sunni for a Shl‘r regime but was positively Sunni 
rather than Shl'i in sentiment.* 

A still more striking historical fact Is the numerical weakness of 
the Shl'ah in Iran on the eve of Shah Isnu'Q’s conquest of Iran 
duringthe first decade of the sixteenth century of the Christian 
Era. ^is ^ct is attested by several convergent lines of evidence. 
For example, in the time of the poet Jlml a.d. 2414-92), 

the province of Khurasan appears ic have been predominantly 
Sunni, as it had been in the age of the Slmanids and the Saljuqs 
(though Baghdad was now perhaps predominantly Sbi^;* and 
when the Timurld prince of Herat. Sultan Husayn b. MansQr b. 
Bayqarl {regnabat a.d. !46S-i5o 6) dbplayed a proclivity towards 
Shi'ism, he was restrained by his minister of state the Turk! man 

* The oolf Fitinud Ctlipb of Egypt who aMotJ to have exerted tumaelf 10 reUa^out 

prope^nde wet HUint A.P. *tid (ho penikAt vereten of IimHJ 

Ski'iAea which HUum put into circuUtion, with w ewrv pemnelity in (be ceotre cf 
the pktwe. eurvive* te-dey MC in E»pt but in the rctiaicn et the DruMB, (Foe 

the Drttfee lee tonher 11 .0 (ri), u, p, xjS. mIow.) 

* There wMe movement for iFtlamNrMtennen>nA.P. t ta^.wKIehSehdineruebed. 
Profaeer K. A, B. CibK wbe tee brewebt thie bet to the wnteTe erteotion. euggefta 
ther ‘prebebly the imouneot deader of tbe Cnwedee weighed more then rdijioui 
eStbueiaem tn mmung pepeUr luppert (or Selehln &fwi hie dynesry (ae t feer o? (h« 
^MntifMB n^ beee pieyed e pert in tbe Egyptian Keeptaoee of the Fltuntda* twe 
eentwiee eeriw t). 

f Set Browne, op. eh.* vel. iii (Cambridge ipaS, Uarvereity Free*)* pp. $10-1 (. 
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of lettere Mir 'All Shir NawSI (dectsnt AJ 5 -150X).* Again, when 
Isml'Tl conquered the dty of Tabriz, the capital of Azerbaijan, in 
A^. 1501/2, he waa informed by the local Sbl'i divines that two- 
thirds of the population were Sunnis; and these Shi'! divines 
themselves attempted (though without success) to dissuade their 
militant co-reJigionist from Imposing public conformity to Shi'ism 
upon the Sunni roaiority of their feUow citizens at the sword's 
point.* When IsmI conquered the prownce of Pars in a j>. 1503, 
a number of the Sunni doctors of the law In the city of KazarOn 
were put to deaths; and their colleagues at Herat (including the 
local Sunni Shaykh-al-lslam himself) shared the same fate when 
the province of Khura^n was conquered by Isnu'il in AD. 1510.* 
The numerical weabnesa of the Shl'ah in Iran at this date is also 
attested in another way by the dearth of Shi'I theological works at 
Tabriz in a.d. 1501/2 wh^ these were required for the instruction 
of the forcibly converted Sunni majority and, scih more strikin^y, 
by the dearUi of Shil divines throughout the territories of the 
Safawl Empire chat was brought into existence by IsmI'n’s con¬ 
quests. This dearth was so extreme that, during the sixteenth 
century of the Christian Era, the Safaw! Government found it 
necessary to import Sht't divines into Iran ^om the two Imimi 
Shi't fastnesses in the Jabal 'Arnil and in Bahrayn, in spite of the 
lii^istic barrier cbat divided these Arabic-speaking exponents of 
Shi'ism from the Persian-speaking converts whom it was their 
mission to instruct.^ And if Shi'ism was as weak as this, at the 
beginning of the ^teeuth century, in Iran, it was weak a fortiori in 
the oudying regions in which the young Iranic Ovihzation had 
recently propagated itself. In Anatolia, for example, when the 
Ottoman Padishah Selim {imperabat a.d. 1512-20) retorted to 
Ismi'il Shah Safawl's forcible extirpation of the Sunnah in Iran by 
a wholesale massacre of the Shi'I element in the Ottoman domi¬ 
nions, the number of the victims is estimated by contemporary 
authorities at the low figure of 40,000.’ 

Nor was Shi'ism weak in numbers only duriog the five centuries 
ending in the generation of SMh IsmI'd. During this long inter¬ 
mediate period, as duriog the first four centuries of Islam, it was 
not—iis it was to be from Shah Isma'Q’s generation onwards—the 

I BrowM, »>. dr,, toJ. iu. p. 456, folkwiDit Bibur, «e, Bev«fidte, «d. j, e. 85S. 

* Bcown«, op.«)(., toL it (Cimb^ie csss, Uarnihy Pret*), pp. as sm $9-4. 

> Brows*, op, dr., mL i*, p. 

* Brown*, oe. dt, veL Iv, p. by. tee ibo DOBhllt, Muhtoaraoe: TerliUi-^ 

AesWr, Bofliafa tisn*kt)«« by EUit, N., tod Bo« 4 , E. D. (London 1S9r, Low 

« MtrWt), pp. eir-d. 

» B»*«e, Op. A.voL IT, p. 54. 

* See BrewBt, op. dt.. toI. iv, pp. jSe end 4S7-S. 

^ *,See BrawDc, op. dt., *«(. W. pp. 91^3. StOoB SeHa’* eseitMt of thr AottoUin 
Sain eppaer* to bare b<«n perpetrated ut 4.0. 1514. 
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principal e:(pression of an Iranian aocta] cooaclouanftaa. During 
this mtermediate pviod, the Iranian social consciousneas found its 
expression not in religion but in literature; and» at least ostensibly> 
tbe leading lights of Persian literary history, from Firdsw^ (viwbai 
circa A.D. 930-ioao)* to Jlmt {vwebat a,d. 1414-92)* inclusive, 
were not Shi Is but Sunnis.^ While Shi'ism remained endemic in 
Iran, and indeed became endemic throughout the whole Iranic 
World, beyond the narrow limits of the Iranian Plateau, it was ap¬ 
parently regarded during these centuries as sn obsolete faith which 
reflected the vanished conditions of a past age rather than anything 
vital in the contemporary life of the young Iranic body social. 

Tbe same tale is told by tbe nature of the relations between 
Shi'ism and Sunnism in the Iranic World after tbe emergence of 
the new sodety from the post-’Abbaaid interr^um, in so far 
as the nature of these relations can be ascertained; for they appear, 
on the whole, to have been both static and tolerant. Between the 
close of the thirteenth and the opdiing of the sixteenth century of 
the Chriatiart Era. records of conversions to Shi'ism Sunnism, 
or of militant Shl'i outbreaks in tbe traditional style of the Khlrijis 
and the Caimathians and the Assassins, are few and far between. 
A certain proclivity towards the Shi'ah appears to have been shown 
by the Mongol E*Khan Ghlzln {regnabat aj>. 1295-1304). who 
was the first convert to Islam in his dynasty,* and by Ghazan’s 
brother and successor UljaytQ {regnabat aj>. 1305-16).’ But this 
penchant may be accounted for partly by the psychological bent 
towards empiricism and eclecticism in religion which was charac¬ 
teristic of all branches of the House of Chingis Khan, and partly by 
the political enmi^ between tbe Mongol 11 -Khans and the ^yptian 
MaiojQks. Since the Mamluks had proclaimed their Sunni ortho¬ 
doxy ostentatiously by setting up at Cairo, in A.D. 1261, a ghost of 
that Abbasid CaUplute which the Mongols had overthiwu at 

* Firdkwtt «u ftecuMd at Sbi'wD br has «n«ini«s. 

* Proathectorrdtcdhf inpp. ei\,vel. iu.pp. •pp«*rth«t 

Jiird hiiMdr. like Ka peeroa Sialao HuMyn Beyqerf, Md certwft Shi! proclivio'ei, 

* It Will b« Mwi tbet tbe G«lden As* <a Penieri UtereruM eoincMes with tbe period 
dvinf which ShaSun wes uader eelipee. as well w with the eerwd during wUdi the 
MltUal power in Inn wai io TurfcJsb aod Mcogel but net in Innkn hands (ace p. jSo. 
footnote t. above). Thcee two chroeelogieal coiaetdencea can hardly be accideniali and 
0^ arc cuseeptible of a peyehologkal enlanation. We may perhapt variturc to luppoce 
tliM tbe Irvttan epnet inaaitad sipon &Dvns eonw medlusi o« ictf>rTpression In all ages 
and therefore tcoened to dWarent aRemadveo at dlflerenc tln'ei according to the cveuxa* 
•uneet ortbe dar. ?rocn the elevecith to the fifceesth eaatury of (Cm Chriedan Era. whes 
Shi'lfCD was tjndoi eclipse, and whes a political outlet waa precluded by the poliueil 
ascendancy of the Eurasian barbarian invaders, the whole power of the Iraoie ftaius 
was eooeenintad upon Ihenture. Convemlr. Persian literature wilted a« soon es the 
nubtary trumpb of ii^ll had oeeiMO sew poUecal and relifieui outlets for tbe 
Iranian ipiKr waaaeninf is Inn the pctiwal ucendaney of the Inciiam over the Ti^ 
and of the Shlw over the Sunnah. ror tbs posidvo inclstnenoy of iK« Safawl rfgiroe 
cowBdj utelleetual cufoirt. ate an anna, suoted 00 pp. 393-4. below, frem a letter 
by a Penian frieod of Professor Brone'i ia op. eit., voL iv, pp. aS-S. 

« GblainwMcoovertedlna.o, laps. « Browse.op.cA.vel.ui.pp.44sadist* 
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Baghdad in A.D. I258> i( was natural that th« Mongol masters of 
Iran and 'Iraq, when they decided to adopt the religion of their 
subjecQ, should think of adopting it b a form which was opposed 
to iit MamlQks' form of it, and which could not be taken to imply 
any recognition of the shadowy 'Abbasid Caliphate which the 
^timlQks were maintabbg in Egypt for their own political pur¬ 
poses. The fact that the Il-Khans eventually became Sunnis and 
not Shl^s after all is another bdication of the weakness of the 
Shi'ah and the strength of the Sunnah in Iran at this time. The 
Shi'ite proclivities of Sultan Husayn BayqarS of Herat (regnabai 
KX>. 1468-1506) have been referred to ah«dy.* In the early part 
of the fifteenth century of the Cbrisdan Era and at the other end 
of the Iranic World, there seems to have been at least a tbge of 
Shi*ism, as well as Christianity, in the social revolutionary move¬ 
ment in the Ottoman Empire t^ich came to a head in the revolt of 
Sheykh Bedr-ed-lMn of SlmSv agabst the Ottoman Government 
in AX. 1416,* This movement, however, was abortive. In fine, the 
only effective and permanent conversion from Sunnism to Shi'iam 
of which there is a record m the Iranic World m this age is the con¬ 
version of the Safaw! House: a family which posseased the heredi¬ 
tary headship of a religious order with its head-quarters b the 
Ci^iao Provbce of Gilan.’ The conversion of the Safawis was of 
course an event of supreme historical importance, sbee these were 
the ancestors of Shah Isma'il. 

It is certainly one of the cufiosiaea of history that Shaykh 
Sa^yu'd-Din, the founder of the Sa^wl House (iMebtit circa aj>. 
1252-1 ^34), should not have been a Shi'I. Yet there is no evidence of 
bis having held Shi'I tenets or even of hU havbg had Shi‘I proclivi¬ 
ties, while he is positively asserted to have been a Sunn! in a letter 
addressed to Sh^kh Sah*$ descendant Tahmasp Shah Safavrl by 
the Usbeg Prbee 'Ubaydallah Khan.* The first head of the Safawl 
House whose Shi'ism is beyond question is Shaykh Safi’s grandson 
and second successor, Shaykh Khmja All {pantificali munerefungc- 
batur AX. 1392-1437). The conversion of the House to the Imimi 
(i.e. the Twdve-lmam) version of Shi'ism—whether abruptly or 
gradually (as is perhaps more probable)—must have taken place 
between the pontificates of the grandfather and the grandson.^ 

* On p. jSt. tbove, 

* Tb« JCToIi iru ttirud by • 4i«tiple of Bcdr>ed-Din'i at O«nbuiuo in Aydio, 
wbcmiMD Bedx^^Din hinwlf rM«d bia aandard in RumdU (DeU Onidn). For 
B«dt-e«-Dln ••• Bcbibfrr. Ft,: '5«b<j«h B«dr>atf>Oio'. io Der litam, voii, xi and xu, 

* Tfa« rnodern GUln cwraMndi Co the aodeot Dtylam. 

* 8m op, «U„ vol. IT, pp. 4)-4« Tba Uaet, which 'mttea in a.o. is^l 

csro. u prcMrrcd in a eoBMmperVr hiftorkal work. 

* Kbwija *AU’« oomcmpoiwin um QSn lorSi «f Wcicem Inn and 'IrSq 

(ae^. j6o baIow)w«n alM ShTia afrorrliTu to Mioonluy, V.: la Pentad sir akU 0V 
la Tur^de rt Vtmtt (Faiu 193J, L«ro«is). p. 4. 
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This excepiionel cas« oS conversion from Sunniem to Shi'ism 
round about the fourteenth ceutury of the Christian Era does not 
appear to have occasioned^ on either dde, any immediate outbreak 
of either a^ressive or defensive fanatidsm. Indeed it is Shaykh 
Khwlja *AJI, the first of the Safatvi line who was unquestionably 
a Shl'i, who is reported to have prevailed upon Timur Lenk to 
liberate a number of his 'Oamanli prisoners of war, notwith¬ 
standing the ^et that the 'Osmanlis were a Sunni community.^ 
And the tolerant and humane attitude towards the adherents of 
the opposite sect, which this story ascribes to an enthusiastic Shi*!, 
appears to have been also the attitude of the SunnU in this age 
towards the Shl'ah. The tolerance of the Ottoman Government, 
which was one of the principal Sunni Powers of the day, is attested 
by the fact that Shah QHH, who was a propagandist the Shi*! 
faith in the Ottoman dominions and a political agent of the Safawi 
Power into the barg:ain, was receiving a pension ftom the Ottoman 
Sultan Bayesid II {imperabat I^i-t$i2), and was m friendly 
relations with Kyesid’s son Qorqad, who was the Sultan’s viceroy 
at Manysa, down to the eve of the great rebellion of a j). 151 i-i 2, 
in which Shah Qaii sought to overthrow the Sunni Ottoman Power 
in order that the Shi *i Safawi Power might reign in its stead. In &ct, 
the normal relation between the Sunnah and the Sb!'ah, during the 
two centuries ending in the first decade of the sixteenth century of the 
Christian Era, seems to have been the relation of 'live and let live’ 
which still tempers the feud between them in India at this day.’ 

I op. dt. «ol. TV. p. 46. Th« iibented priMnen and ibdr d*t«n~ 

danM» ibe bt«ame, e< ceurw, pioua Shi'ia u a>«U •» <l«voccd adhexencs 

^ too, woro often bad, and in the icibal ar«u of ihe Nwh-Wm 

Proniier Pro^nnee they v*ete apt to rankle into warfare. Nes errheku, the tee^deaeence 
oi the feud Ktma to hav'c been l«ca violent in India than ebewbere, and thia dirferenee—if 
auch tl^ra wv —may have had acvaral cauaei. For one thiog. the lubvcraive rneet ol 
SMh iMraH't career vpon the )rfe of the other Iranic eowntriet did not enerto, to 
Hindis tan: for ajthou^ limi*n'e career elTacted Indian hiicery indirectly by leadiitf 
(ae will appear helew) to the invaaton of India by BSbur. Btbui {m will alao appear) 
wai a Laodicean in nU attitude towarda the Sunnc>ShT 1 ^vartel Another manneet 
ground for the relative telrraace ahown by Shi'ia and SunnTi towarda etch other 
iA India ie the comoMA eenaeiouanetj of being swmbera of an lalamk diamrb among 
a numencalJy owarwhebung ntaiorftv of Hjndui to wheot both forma of lalao) ate 
equally anatboma. Though Bibur reverted to Sunniam after hia onal upuUwn from 
Tranaoxania <iee p. 379, below), and though hia doaeendanta in India rtmamad Suoma 
tbereafter. the MramcunicoTkcemoIthe Mughab.aaof ell otUr IiUAicPowen m India, 
wu to maintain u Urge aa pMiibbe an ia/lew of Mualim reenuu rrom Dlr.al.Itlim m 
auatain tbe lelamle aacendtaev in Hinduatan; and they did not lofluire too narrowly 
into tbe raiigioua viewi of tbe Mtulima who reaponded to shev call. Since Iranwai tbe 
BMreat part of Ddr-aJ-blim to India, and ainee Iras had become an oxchiaiv^ Shi i 
oaunv7 in eenaequenc* of the Safawi eooqueati and the Sa&wl poJKy. the SMI 
tii«HU in the Muahm immigtatien into IndU wta eonatdenble. On the other haod, it ta 
aotewor^y t>Mi although the Mualrm maatanof Orthodox Chnatendom were Ick^oue a 
analt minority diiperaed among a aumarfeally aimnger noo-Muabm aubjaet populaoon, 
thk ante of aSaira did not hart detar ibe Sunnla from ecoepaOM Uieif Shit ^ 
luUtf eoiao. Tbe rtaaon Im thia Ottocnan ruthleaaneaa rowarda the Shi ah in Anatoba 
waa that Anatolia waa far mere dangeroualy txpoaed than India waa to attack by ShSh 
ianl'n aod hia luccoaaora 
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This amiable and reasonable relation between the two ancient 
sects of Islam in the Iranic World augured well for the prospects 
of the rising Iranie Civilinadon. Unhappily, persecution was 
substkuted for toleration and haired for indiffereftcc or goodwill 
by the action of two princes: the Safawi Shih Isma'il {dominabatur 
KJ>. X499/1500-1523/4) and the 'Osmanlt Sultan Selim I {imperabai 
A.D. 1512-20)—an adversary in whom the violent and implacable 
character of Isma'il found its match, to the undoing of the Iranic 
Society which had given birch to both these men of blood. In this 
savage encounter, which changed the course of Islamic history by 
reopening a breach which has only begun to close again within 
living memoiy, the initiative was taken by Isma'fl; and it con¬ 
tinued to remain with him even after his signal discocniiturc by 
Selim in aj>. 1514. Accordingly, the career of Isma'il, and not the 
career of Selim, is the guiding thread which we have to follow. 

Thi Career ofJsmS'il Skah St^ovA down io a.d. 25TI 

Isma’il’s career provokes two questions: First, how was it that 
the heir to the headship of a religious order—and an order which 
was committed to non-violence by its tenets'—now burst upon the 
World as a military conqueror and became the founder of a political 
empire? And, second, what was Ismail’s ultimate military and 
political aim? 

The answer to the first question is that the metamorphosis of the 
Sa^wi organiaation ftom a religious order propagating Itself by 
pacific missionary enterprise* into a political power extending its 
dominion by military force had been accomplished already by 
Ismi'il Shah’s grandfather Shaykh Juoayd {mtitabaJ a.d. 1447- 
56), who was the grandson of Shaykh Khwaja 'All and the great- 
great-grandson of Sh^kh SaH. Shaykh Junayd was evidently 
tempted to abandon Inumi principles, revoludoniie Safawi prac¬ 
tice, and try his fortune in ^e political and military arena by the 
political vacuum that was created in Iran and 'I^q by the utter 
disintegration of the Tlmurid Empire after the death of Shah 
Rukh--^ event which occurred in the very year of Shaykh 
Jimayd's accession. Shaykh Junayd raised a rnliitary force of ten 
thousand 'Siunts Militant’ (Ghiait-i-SOflyah): and his son and 
successor Shaykh Haydar (m'Uiabat a.d. 2456-83), who was the 
father and predecessor of Shih Isrru'il, gave the Safawi troops their 
distinctive uniform, the scarlet cap of twelve gores, which gained 
them their nickname of ’Red Heads’ {Qy^yl Bash). Both Shaykh 

^ Oa (Km point toe p. obove. 

* B7 the tune of Jujuyd, who vu the heed of the Koum from a.d. 1447 Co 

A.i>. 145$. the Sefewie hed Mod adberents throitghouc the (nme World, 'from the 
rfioietmc We«C to the Iddib m and fiukhiri’. Drowne, op. bL, voJ. it, p, $(.) 
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Junayd and Shaykl» Haydar fell in battle.* It will be seen that the 
Safawf military cradidon was inherited and not created by lanu'll^ 
though Isma 'll himself was the first of his line to pursue the military 
career with success. For •weal or woe, however, the Safawi House 
had taken decisively to militarism between Junayd'a accession is 
AD . 1447 and Isrtu'il'sin aj >. 1499/1500.* 

When we inquire bto Isma'Q's ultimate aim when in aj 3 . 1499/ 
1500, at the age of thirteen, he started to turn his inherited military 
power to account, we find that he aimed at nothing less than the 
military conquest of the entire Iranic World and that he proposed 
to use his power in order to Impose the faith of the Shi'i minority 
of the Iranic Society upon the consciences of the Sunni majority 
by sheer force, llie two objectives have to be disdnguUhed, 
because the second was a sensational and deplorable departure 
from the Iranic practice of 'live and let live’, whereas the former 
was a natural reflection of the social unity of the iranic World, 
which had remained unbroken down to Isnu'il’s day.’ 

Umi'a's oecumenical ambitions arc revealed in the o^aniaation 
of his army. Two of his army corps bore the names of Turkmen 
tribes—the Avshira and the C^jira*—and this Turkish tribal 
element was perhaps the nucleus,* since the Safawi battlc-cry was 
in the Turkii language,® and a Turkish vernacular was Isma[ 2’8 
own mother-tongue, as is testified by the evidence of his poetical 
works.’ The majority of the corps, however, bore geogra^cal 
names which corresponded to the dominions of various Sunni 
Powers of the day.® Presumably the soldiers who served in each 
of these Safawi corps were actually recruited from the respective 
countries after whii the corps were named; and the names were 
tantamount to an announcement of IsnaH’s intention to extend 
his rule over each of these countries through the military prowe» 
of his local adherents who had already rallied to his banner. If this 


tumins uno • loc«3 cawnpk* »rt (be fTwfcnnation erf tb® Z«rowtriiA 

Cburel into iK« SAMnUn Berairv. Asd th« hiitorr of iho SikbA. Tbia pbsMmcftoA ii 
ennuwd lunbAr id pArt Vlll, bolow. 

« ftnged « for AiiAld ia the Vsun VAyb (ibe vAWnbed 

benroce tho Eyphnta Aad ih« HaIt*) <« ^ TM 

KhuriAini A^ibAn OAve binh.fvo ccaiunAA Ut«f, to NJdcr abAh. iM UajUA, w&o Mo 
«*CAbbA)Md (hAinieIvu ia the C»pi«A Provineea, ^vc birth (o thA TurtjAh dyruuiy thAt 
rvM Ok Bmpy« of I rtn from *.0. mi (oftc-Uy f^ 1796) w A,P. ^1/. , 

* Mirtt HAvdAr DegUit e«IU Om SaIawI uocm 'TOrbrneDA* >d (bA T^riMh-j-AasHS, 
And Mira HoydAt’A eouw Bibwr givn Ukoi ibe aam AAcoe id Am Mment (A.g. os 
pp. bjs-e of v^. ii of Bevuidgt'A edhsoD). 

• BroAme. op. cit., vol. i*, p. ly. ^ . 

r For ltrrrf*ll'i Turkiih v«rtAA. a«c tn« cMtioA Ifom Btowtia oa P. SSJ. icovt. 

A For the noowA of lAmS U’i ensy s>fpA, let Br«wn«, op. ut., vol iv, pp, 14 and ys, 
fooRote S. 
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interpretation is right, the names tell their own tale. The RumlQ 
corps was presumably recruited from the descendants of those 
‘Osmanli prisoners of war whose liberty had been obtained from 
Timur Lenk by one of Isroi'li’s ancestors.* The Himyd-ly and 
the Tekkc-H were presumably recruited from the South-West 
Anatolian principalities of fHmyd and Tekkc’: two Turkish ‘suc¬ 
cessor-states' of the Anatolian SaljQq Empire which bad been 
conquered, in a.d. 1381-91 and aj). 1450 respectively, by the 'Os- 
manlis, after the 'C^anlis bad grown to be a match for all the 
other 'successor-states’ of the SaJjQqs combined, in consequence 
of th^ conquests in Europe. ISmyd and Tekke had submitted, 
perforce, to the Ottoman yoke; but their people had never for¬ 
gotten that their new ‘Osmanli masters had been the least among 
the successors of the Saljuqs in the beginning; and their consequent 
restiveness under Ottoman rule apparently found expression in 
Shi‘iam. The Himyd-ly and the Tekkc-ll fought for isml'fl 
Sbih Safawi as their future liberator from their present Ottoman 
masters. Another of Shah Isma'il’s corps, the Dhu’l-Qadar,^ were 
presumably recruited from the principality of that name in the 
highlands of South-Eastern Anatolia whidi was the buffer-state 
between the 'Osmanlis and the Egyptian Mamluks. The ShamlQ 
were presumably recruited from the MamlQk dominions in SMm 
or Syria (e.g. from among the Imlmi Shl^ of the Jabal 'Amil). 
The Mawsyl-lys must have been Arab or Kurdish recruits from 
Mawsil (Mosul): a key-point on the line of march between Isma'Il's 
base of operations in GilSn and the Sht'i holy dties in 'Iraq. 

While this list of names reveals Isma'il’s ambitions, his prospects 
of success, when he started on his career of conquest in a.d. 1500, 
can hardly be appreciated without a preliminary glance at the 
political state of tne Iranic World in that year. 

The TWO governing ^tors in the situation were, first, the collapse 
and disintegration of the empire which had been established over 
the 0 >rus-jaxartes Basin and Iran and 'Iraq, a century earlier, by 
Timur Lenk;* and, second, the settled pc^cy of the 'OamanlU, 
which was to concentrate all iheir energies upon making conquests 
in Europe and to limit their action in Asia to the minimum necessary 
in order to cover their rear. 

* For (hi* iaudeM, tc« p. 36^ above. 

* Hlnyd.lf reenat* ia fermy ore mcAtioAed by BoblflSec in op. et. {Dtf 

/(toee, vol. xii p. S^. lo A.D. iS3«. •( tbe moment when Um Onomoo SiJtia SuIotdAb 
isviUed 'IN 4 . 0 Tokke.I (omoen woa hoEding Boghdod for Shih InsiH^o oon and 
auoeoooor, SMh TohxBSa^ C8oo Lofingg, 8. H.: Fnit CutHiriaa ef JVodm V'Of 
(Olford too6, CUrendooPreM). p, aj.) 

f An Ityio&e Dhu*UOodor woo laatl'D'a firtt govecnor of Shlrfts (Biowzio, op. cit., 
Tol. iv, p^6). 

* For TuouFi car*«r 01 a rapooso of (he IronJc Society to tbe ohoUeoge of £urtiioo 
ticimiiirm Mc II. D (>}• toI. u, pp. x44-gc, below. 
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Timur’s Empire bad proved ephemeral' In Western Iran and 
it had not outlast^ its founder's lifetime. In these regions, 
the dominion had passed in a^. 1405 > the veiy year of Timur’s 
death, to Turkmen tribes of the same breed as lama^Q's Avshars and 
Qajlrt. From a.d. 1405 to 1411, Western Iran and 'Iraq had been 
partitioned between the Qara Qoyunlu and the JaJayrs, while since 
AX>. 1411 the two territories had been dominated by a single Turk* 
men tribe: the (^ra QoyUnlu from a.d. 1411 to 1469, and the Xq 
QSyQnlQ thereafter. In lOiurasSn and the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, the 
Timurid Empire had held together, in a ramshackJefashion»fbr half 
a century longer; but, after the death of ShSh Rukh in aj). 1447, it 
had ^en to pieces even in its homelands. During the last of 
the fifteenth century of the Christian Era, the Timurid domain in 
these regions was partitioned among a multitude of small, shifcmg, 
warring Timurid prindpaliiies which presented as melancholy a 
contrast to the Empire of Timur as was presented to the Empire of 
Charlemagne by the Carolingian principalities after the Partition 
of Verdun in aJ). 843.* 

This collapse of the Timurid Power had given the 'Osmanlis 
relief without tempting them cither to take their revenge for the 
wanton blow which Timur had dealt them, cr again to indulge 
their ambitions by occupying the new vacuum on their Asiatic 
frontier. They contented themselves with restoring their Asiatic 
dominions to the limits at which they had stood before Timur 
intervened in Anatolia; and when, half a century after the over* 
throw of BSyeaid I by Timur at Angora in A.D. X402, Baycad’s 
successor Mehmed the Conqueror {imperabat a.d. 1451-81) found 
the Ottoman Power sufficiently recuperated to go into action again, 
he deliberately pursued the established policy of his House. In 
spite of hU name and fame, Mehmed Pidisbah 'Osmlnlf was not a 
'conqueror' in the same sense as either Timur Lenk or lama'i! 
Sa&wi; for he was not aiming at an oecumenical dominion. He U 
famous because he set himself with success to round off an empim 
which had expanded steadily within definite limits. The 'Osmanlis 
were an Iranic community which had started life in the borderland 
between the Iranic and the Orthodox Christian worlds and bad 
acquired an empire by conquering Orthodox Christian territories.' 

• TN# «f HfTwr** (•iluw wu tbc ixrveriifT wi* *hWi h« 

tuned aelde ftom hie miiiton of iapoeiof tb« (nnte C^viliaanoA u|Mn the Euruun 
Skop« in order to win in inton'to^e werfire in tbc inNrior of the IrtniO world 
•Mifut otfwr Inric Pe«en. (On chii point, •«« further Part IV, below.) Tietur^e 
w§jwv 4 rm» eonerute ioiiin;ly with the eieadfeimeM (he Owneolie 10 oonemna 
tbopeel'm to their own rwion of oonquehoK Orthodox Chnstrneooi. 

* For the tnpertite penidon of the Cuolmahn Eapire in A.P. Sol <(a hutonaJ 

•iaiSunre, e«e 1. B (iv), above. .... .. l 

I For the growth of (he Ottoeann Eqynn •* > retponsc to (he ohaUenge woiNi cob* 
froon t wHdeo of the mirofaee, »ee (L D (vX vol pp. is^h 
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The historical function of the Ottoman empire-builders was to bring 
the Orthodox Christian Society's Time of Troubles’ to a close by 
uniting the whole of the main body of Orthodox Christendom 
politically into one universal sute under an alien Pax Ottomanica.' 
And tliia Ottoman task, which had been interrupted, on the verge 
of completion, by Timur's tempestuous passage, was duly com¬ 
pleted by Sultan Mehmed 11 . 

Mehmcd spent bis life in wiping out those enclaves of territory 
io the Balkan and Anatolian peninsulas which had not yet Mien 
under Ottoman sovereignty; and with one or two exceptions— 
e.g. the Hungarian stronghold in Belgrade and the stronghold of 
the Kjii^ts of St. John on the Island Rhodes and a few Venetian 
strongholds in the Aegean—he had substantially achieved hia life- 
work before his death in a.d. 1481. The conquest of the East 
Roman Imperial City of Constantinople in aj>. 1453 was simply 
the most conspicuous achievement in this Hmit^ and definite 
series. On his Ariatic land-frontier, Mehmed’s programme included 
the annexation of the Greek principality of Trebizond and the 
Turkish principality of <^raman (the senior ‘successor-state’ of 
the Anat^ian SsljQq Empire, and a more formidable adversary 
chan the shadow of the £ut Roman Empire).* And when he had 
conquered Trebixond in 146X and <^r^an in 2465, he refused 
to be drawn on farther eastward. His non-expansJoh policy in this 
quarter became apparent when he was threatened with an attack 
on the part of Uzun Hasan, the prince 0/ the Aq Qoy OnlQ TOrkmens 
who was alarmed at the fall of Qlramin and Trebizond and at the 
same time ebted by his own succession to the lordship of 'Iraq and 
Western Iran. Mehmed forestalled this danger by an offensive 
defensive, invaded Uzun Hasan’s territory, and in^cted a defeat 
on the Turkmen at Bayburt In 1473. But he made no motion to 
follow this victory up. It is true that Mehmed’s death on the 3rd 
May 1481 overlook him marching eastward again; but his objec¬ 
tive on this occasion was probably limited to the buffer-state of 
Dhu’l-Qadar in South-Eastern Anatolia; and before bis death he 
had dispatched another expeditionary force, in exactly the opposite 
direction, to occupy Otranto in the heel of Italy When these two 
simultaneous military enterprises at the end of Mehmed the 
Conqueror's reign are taken together, they give the impression that 
Death found him stiU at worit upon his precise and limited pro- 

I For tb« iDMAS by whKJt tbe 'Oiminbs rquSppod thfetaMlvM for pcffonnlog 
fiAOion, wf Pvt (] ] A. vel. tii, pp. 3S-44. bdow. 

* For Um rivtliT' beevees the ^Ocmiinlie end the Qenjtmlii, which ende^ eftrr 
ceciiiufnc for two centunM, in Ihe definilivc Ocionaen vienuy of kA, 1465, mc funher 

* Tan force iud du^ oocupied Otronto io fuly t43o; but, tfler Mehmed** de«th. 
ittwu >000 Mlthdrewn n Meomed’i unencerpriMoi •ueceoeer Biyerid II. 
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gramme of making the Ottoman Empire conterminous ^th the 
area once covered by the East Roman and Bulgai^ Empires; and 
the Taurus Range and Trebizond marked the historical limits of 
the East Roman Empire in Asia. Until the appearance on the scene 
of Isms'll Shah Safawl. with his programme of oecumenical con¬ 
quest and forcible conversion to Shi^m, there is no indi<ation of 
any Ottoman ambition to expand in Asia, outside the historic|d 
limits of Orthodox Christendom, at the expense of other Islamic 
Powers, just as there is none of any Ottoman intolerance towards 
the Shi'ah- The military and religious aggressiveness of Isma'fl 
eventually forced a profound change of policy upon the 'Osmanlis 
on both iiese heads. . . 

At the outset, however, the persistent and deliberate passivity 
of the Ottoman policy in Asia worked together with the disintegra¬ 
tion of the Timurid Power to give Isma'il Shih Safswi*s ambitions 
a free field. The derelict Timurid domain was virtually at the 
disposal of the first comer; and the portion of the prize that lay 
nearest to base of operations in GilSn waa the western 

half, in which the Timurid regime had not only broken down but 
had disappeared altogether. The Aq Qoyunlu Ttirkmens, who 
had squatted, in the Timurids’ place, in 'Iraq and in Western Iran, 
were no match for the Avshir and Qajar Turkmens of Ismi'il, 
whose native Nomad hardihood and energy were fortified by 
religious fanaticism as well as by hereditary devotion to the family 
of thdr leader, and whose numbers were reinforced by recruits 
from the Shi'i minority in the dominions of the Shi'ite paladin^s 
Sunn! adversaries. Isma'a's first military success was ^e defeat 
and slaughter of the King of Shirwin (the slayer of Isma il's father 
Haydar) in AJ>. 1500, The decisive victory in thi8_ first stage of 
IsmS^H's career was the overthrow of the ^ QoyOnlu at the Battle 
of Shurur in aj ). 1501/2: a triumph which waa followed by the 
crowning of IsmI'll in Tabriz and by the sensational inauguration 
of bis religious policy of wholesale conversion by force. Between 
A.o. 1500 and A,D. 1508 (the year of his conquest of Baghdad), 
lama'll had eliminated all powers and principalities, great or small, 
that challenged his mastery over an area which extended from the 
province of Shirwan, at the south-eastern foot of the Caucasus, to 
the province of Kirman on the south-western border of the Dash- 
i-LOt, the Central Desert of Iran. 

What were to be Isma'il’s relations with the petty Tmiurxd 
princes who still retained a precarious hold upon Khurasan and 
Transoxania between the north-eastern border of the Central 
Desert of Iran and the southern fringe of the Eurasian Steppe ? 
This question was answered for Isnw'fl by the apparition of a rival 
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aspirant to tbe Timxmd inheritance who had been conquering the 
north-eastern half of k while Isma'Tl had been similarlj engaged 
in the west. Thh competitor was a new Eurasian Nomad intruder 
upon Iranic aoilf in the shape of Shaybih or Shay ban! Khan^ the 
leader of the Usbegs. 

This fresh invasion of the Islamic World by a Eurasian Nomad 
horde within less than a century after the death of Timur Lenk 
was a signal proof that Timur’s life-work was utterly undone. It 
had been Timur’s mission to liberate the oases of Transoxania 
from Nomad domination and to establish sn Iranic military and 
political ascendancy over the Eurasian Nomadic World.' But 
Timur had turned aside from the completion of this constructive 
task in order to exhaust the energies of the Iranic Society in barren 
fratricidal conflicts trith the contemporary Iranic Powers in 
Western Iran and Trlq and Hindustan and Anatolia.^ The return 
of the Nomadic tide within less than a century was the nemesU for 
the wanton misdirection of aim which had wrecked Timur's career. 
The Uzbeg invarion of Transoxania and Khurasan in the flrst 
decade of the sixteenth century of the Christian Era was the more 
portentous inasmuch as it was not, apparently, occasioned by any 
deterioration in the physical environment of the Nomadic life on 
the Uzbegs’ Eurasian ranges. The physical pressure resulting 
from a desiccation of the Steppe accounts for many of the most 
violent and sensational eruptions of Nomadic conquerors from 'the 
Desert’ into 'the Sown'; but 'the Pulse of Asia' appears to best In 
a rhythmical alternation of aridity and humidity; and the turn of 
the fifteenth and rixteenth centuries of the Christian Era appears to 
fall within whst was a relatively humid period in the alternating 
rhythm. Thus the Uzbegs' irruption into the Iranic World at 
this date can hardly be accounted for by a physical push from 
behind; and it must therefore be attributed to a social pull 
fr^ in front -3 The political vacuum left by the collapse of the 
Timurid Empire was drawing in the Uzbegs from one quarter 
at the moment when it was drawing in the Qyzyl-BSsh from the 
other. 

The horde which thus undid Timur’s work within a century of 
his death was not one of those hordes that Timur himself had 
encountered and chastised. Timur had crushed the Chaghatay 
horde of Mughalistan or Zungaria who had been the previous 
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Komad suzerains of Traosoxaoia: and he had crushed the jQji 
hordes of Qipchlq, whose vast appanage had embraced a suaerain^ 
over Khwirbm at one extremity and over Russia at the other.* 
Though Timur had harried the Eurasian Steppe victoriously from 
coast to coast—a feat which many sedentary Powers had attempted 
but which none had achieved before hlm^—there were other 
tenants of the vast Steppe whose ranges were so remote from 
Samarqand that they had lain beyond the reach of even Timur’s 
arm; and one of these was the horde whose alternative eponyma 
were Shayban and Uzbeg and whose proper ranges were la 
Western Siberia. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century of the Christian Era these 
Uzbegs, who had escaped unscathed by Timur’s passage»attempted 
to dispossess their neighbours and cousins the White Horde> who 
had received the full shook of the impact. The White Horde's 
ranges lay on the Steppes of Eastern Qipchlq, between the western 
foot of the Altai and the east bank of the Lower Volga: a less 
inclement region tharf the Uabegs’ sub>arcdc appanage on the 
banks of the Irtish and the Ob. This enterprise, which was under¬ 
taken about AJD. 142^ by the Uzbeg Khan Abu'l>Khayr» was 
unsuccessful; for after the Uzbeg leader'a death in a . d . 14^/70 
the White Horde, whom he bad temporarily driven out of Qip^Sq 
into Mughalistao, surged back westward into their hereditary 
domain and forcibly incorporated the majority of the Uzbeg 
intruders into their own trib^ organization, Towards the close of 
the fifteenth century, Abu’l-KSayr’s grandson, Muhammad Shay- 
bSnt, found himself—with only a remnant of an Uzbeg horde that 
he could call his own—constrained to seek a livelihood, off the 
Steppe, in the service of some sedentary Power. 

Muhammad ShaybanI had the choice of seddng his fortune in 
either of two alternative directions. He might turn towards Russia 
or turn towards Tranaoxania; and, if be had come upon the scene 
a century or so earlier, he would probably have chosen the former 
objeedve, for Russia had been one of the easiest as well as the 
widest conquests of ‘the Sown’ which the Eurasian Nomads had 
made in their latest and greatest eruption out of ’the Desert’, under 
Mongol leadership, in the thirteenth century of the Chrbdan Era. 
At the dose of the fifteenth century, the Mongol Khanate of Juji’a 
appanage which had exercised this Nomad dominion over Russia 
was still in existence at the Saray on the left bank of the Volga, just 
below the elbow where that river’s course approaches closest to the 

* Cb«(haiSy *5^ JujS were •«n>of Chis0*Khlo«rbM«dr«£ad&ru»and fellew«rthad 
reuretd th«M domu&i u (heif triMritawTaec 11. D M, »«J. ii, pc. 144-5 ud 146-7, 
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course of ihe Don.’ But Saray now offered no aitraciivc prospect 
to a Nomad soldier of fortune; for Russia had become more than a 
match for the Nomads after the union of the two strongest Russian 
sutea—the Grand Duchy of Muscovy and the Republic of Nov¬ 
gorod—in A^. 247S: and the Russians did not wait long before they 
passed over to the offensive. In 3502, when Muhammad Shayb^I 
was busy carving out a kingdom for himself at the expense of his 
fellow Muslims in Transoxania, Saray was annexed by Russia; 
and this was the first step in a Russian advance which only found 
its term, four centuries later, on the coast of the Pacific and on the 
summit of the Pamirs.^ 

Meanwhile, Shaybloi Khan Uzbeg had made better provision 
for his own fortunea—though not for the interests of the Iranic 
Society or of Islam—by turning his ^ce in tbe other alternative 
direction. He repaired to Transoxania; took service with the 
Timurid Government at Bukhari; changed sides in a battle between 
his Hmurid master and the Chaghatly Khan of Western Mughali- 
Stan; was rewarded by his new patron with the governorship of 
HUhqand; and used thU post as *a jumping-off ground* for spring¬ 
ing, OQ bis own account, upon the Tunurid dominions of Bukhara 
and Samarqand.) 

Muhammad Shaybant’s conquest of the two chief cities of 
Transoxania was achieved in the same year^A.D. 1500—in which 
Zsma'il Safawl made his military dfbut at the opposite end of the 
d^devent Timurid Empire by conquering the Transcaucasian 
province of 8 hirw 3 n ;* and thereafter the two conquerors pushed 

' TheKbMMwhoruledAtSkraTsetbccIoMerthelVteenih c6ittur?«ftheOiri»itn 
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forward into Inn with equal speed from the north-east and the 
north-west towards ‘the natural frontier* of the Central Desert. 
The Timurids were as utterly outmatched by the ShayHni as 
the Xq QfiyflnlQ were by the Safawi. In aj>. 1501-2, the young 
Timurid prince Babur, who had inherited the smsU and out-c^-the- 
way province of Fa^hlnS, made his first entry upon the stage of 
history in a gallant attempt to retrieve for hb House th^ Jost 
Transoxanian dominions. He actually recovered Samarqand for a 
moment—only to be driven out and to lose his own patrimony of 
Farghana into the ba^in. Thereafter, in aj), 1502-3, BSbur 
persuaded the Chaghatly Khans of Western and Eastern Mughali- 
Stan tojoluforces with each other and with himself in an attempt to 
drive the Uzbegs out of Fa^hana; but the Shayban! was stronger 
than the coalition. He took the two Khans prisoner and annexed 
the greater pan of the Chagbatay Horde's ranges, as well as the 
province of Tashqand, which he had formerly governed as their 
agent, while Babur fied to Afghanistan. Thereupon, in a.d. 1505-8, 
the Shaybani conquered Khw^rizm with one hand and KhurSsan 
with the other, until, of all the House of Timur, Babur, and Babur 
only, was left in the field; and Bibur was a fugitive from his home. 

Muhammad Shayblni’s next enterprises, however, were less 
successful. In a.d. 1509, when he turned on his tracks and invaded 
the Qipchiq Steppe, he was roughly handled by the White Horde 
and the d-dfoant Uzbegs whom they had incorporated;' and in 
1510 he committed the folly of poaching upon Ismi'II Safawl’a 
preserves. In this year he crossed the Iranian desert, raided the 
province of KlrmSn,* and sent ‘a most insulting letter in reply to 
IsmaTl’s politely worded remonstrance'.’ The Safawi retorted to 
this provocation by marching against the Shay^uii and bringing 
him to battle at Tlhir^t^, near Merv. In this second decisive 
battle in Shah Isml'H’s career, which was fought on the 1st or and 
December 1520, the Uzbegs were heavily defeated by the Qyzyl 
Bash, and Muhammad Shaybani himself was among 

slain. 

This victory doubled IsmiH's power at one stroke; and the 
events which followed played still further into his bands. Upon the 
news of T^ix-abid, BSbur promptly issued out of his fastness in 
Afghanistan and attempted once again to recover Transoxania with 
the aid of 20,000 Giaghatly Mughals who had been transplanted 
from Zungaria to Khurasan by Muhammad Shaybiru. The Uzbegs, 
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however, hsd been defeated by lunS'lI without being annihilated; 
and Babur found that they were still too strong for him when he 
measured his strength against them once more in January 1521. 
At this juncture, when Babur was marking time, baffled, at Qdn- 
dOz, on the south side of the Oxus, IsmI'il intervened. He sent an 
embassy to Babur bringing Babur*s sister (she was Shayblni’s 
widow) and an offer of friendsbip; and this courtly gesture on 
Isma'Zl*s part seems to have been followed by negotiations between 
the heir of the Safawis and the heir of the Timurids over which the 
later historians of Bibur and his orthodox Sunni descendants have 
discreetly drawn a veil,* The ftcc seems to be that the two princes 
struck an uaholy bargain. Bibur, on his part, seems to have asked 
for, and rOceiv^, a promise of military assistance from IsmaH; 
while Isnu 'H, on his part, seems to have made hb military assistance 
conditional upon Babur’s conversion to Shi'ism, and to have 
received Bfbur’s assurance that he would accept Isnu'il's help on 
IsmaH’s terms.* 

Whatever the understanding my have been, there is no question 
about the sequel. 

The first result was that, in October 1511, Babur returned to the 
attack with a Qyzyl Bash array supporting him; and that, with this 
^pport, he acUeved in the autumn what he had failed to achieve 
in the preceding winter. He successfully reoccupled Samarqand 
and drove the Uzbeg invaders out of the Transoxanian oases into 
their native steppes- This victory, won with Ismill’s aid by a 
fugitive prince who had become Isml^il’s lieutenant, was Isml'il’s 
own victoty in dfcct; and thereafter, during the interval between 
the campaigning seasons of A.n. 1512 and A.D. 1512, Ismill stood 
at the height of his power. He had crowned the conquests of the 
past twelve years by assuming the position of Warden of the North- 
Eastern Marches of South-Wcatem Asia over against the Great 
Euras^ Steppe; and two thousand years of history bore witness 
that, time and spin, the effective wardens of these marches had 
derived from their wardenship the title to be the ruling, or at any 
rate the paramount, Power in the region which they were defending, 
as far south as the Indian Ocean and as far west as the Mediter¬ 
ranean, The Medes had won this power by expelling the Scyths; 
the Achaemenids bv keeping out the Massa^ac; the Umayyads by 
expelling and the Abbasids by keeping out the Turgesh; Timur 
Lenk by expelling the Mughal ‘jatah’; and at other there had 

, ' W« do not know how filbijr haodM this dolkore and dubwu* tracBactioa hnuelf 
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been other wardens of the same marches—the Greek princes of 
Bactria and the Siminids and the KhwSrizni SWttis—who, short 
of being the masters of all South-Western Asia, had been the 
foremost Powers in the South-Western Asia of their day.* In 
the winter of A.D. 1511-12, the Imperial mantle conferred by this 
wardenship, which had been worn last by Timur a century back, 
appeared to have descended upon the shoulders of Shih IsmS £l in 
virtue of the mutually advantageous compact between the Safawi 
empire-builder and the last of die Timurids, BIbur. At this point, 
however, which was the zenith of his career, Shah Ismail was 
overtaken by the nemesis of his dual ambition: the ambition to win 
an oecumenical empire by conquest and to use this political power 
in order to impose the minoritarian religion of Shi'ism upon a 
Sunni majority by main force. 

The Career of Uma'U Sk&h St^auA after aj>. isix 

The first chapter in the story of Ismi'fl Shah Safawi’s discom¬ 
fiture (which also involved the temporary and local discomfiture of 
BIbur PIdishSh TlmOri) is plainly set out in the following passages 
in the Tarikh^i-Rashi^x 

'Now when the Emperor [Bibur] arrived in Bokhirfl, he sent back the 
auxiliaries of ShSh Ismail, after praising them for their sendees and 
bestowing upon them adequate rewards, while he himself, victorious 
and covered with glory, proceeded to Sururqand. AH the inhabitants of 
the tovms of Ma-wari-an-Nahr'—h^hsnd low, nobles and poor men, 
grander and srtizana. princes and peasants-^like testified dielr joy st 
the advent of the Emperor. He was received by the nobles, while the 
other classes were busy with the decoration of the town. The streets and 
the bazaars were drapu with cloth and gold brocades, and drawing and 
pictures were hung up on eve^ side. Hie Emperor entered the city in 
the middle of the month of Rajab in the year 917,* in the midst of such 
pomp and splendour as no one has ever seen or beard of, before or 
since. The angels cried aloud: “Enter with peace", and the people 
exclaimed: “Praise be to God, Lord of the Universe." The people of 
Ml-wari-an-Nahr, especially the inhabitants of Samarqand, bad for 
years been longing for him to come, ^lat the shadow of his protection 
mi^C be cast upon them. Although, in the hour of necessity, the 
Emperor had clothed himself in the garments of Qyzyl Bftsh (which was 
pure heresy; nay, almost unbelief), they sincerely hoped, when he 
mounted Ae throne of Samarqand (the throne of the Law of the Pro¬ 
phet), and placed on his head the diadem of the holy Suonah of Muham¬ 
mad, that he would remove from it the crown of royalty (Shlhl), whose 
nature was heresy and whose form was as the call of an ass. 

> This wiHsnahip «f tK« msrvhes, sod the poUdeel |>efquiiitea ii wee apt <• 
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* But the hopes of the people of S&marqend were oot realised. For, as 

£ . the Emperor did not feel able to dUpenee V7ith (he aid of Sh&h 
ti'lU did be consider himaelf suBicjeocly strong to cope single- 
handed with the Usbeg; heoce he appeared to overlook {mud 3 ra) the 
gross eiTora of (he Q^l Bish. On this account, the people of M 9 - 
NvarS-an-Nahr ceased to feel that intense longing for the ^peror which 
they had entertained while be was absent—their regard for him was ac 
an end. It was thus that the Emperor b^n ^already) to flatter the 
TQrkmena [i.e. the Qyzyl BSshJ, azid associate himself with them.. . . 

the Emperor, in Rsjab 917,* mounted the throne of Samarkand, 
as has been statu above, the learned men and nobles of Mi-wari-an- 
Nahr were iodignant at his attachment to Shsh IsmI'Il and at his 
adoption of the Turkmen style of dress. Whan that winter had passed and 
spring had set in (the plent:^ drops of her rain hamg clothed the earth 
in green raiment) the Uzbeg advanced out of Turkistan. Their main 
body marched aninst Ushqaod, while 'Ubaydallah^ went to BukhIrS 
by way Yati Kuduk. As the citadel of Tisb^and bad been fortifled 
by Amir Ahmad Qksim Kuhbux, (the Emperor) sene him some rein- 
forcemencs, under the command of such men as Amir Dust NSalr, 
Sukan Muhammad DulSdT,^ and others, while be himself (the Emperor) 
advtmced on Bukh2^. When he neared the town, news of his approach 
reached 'XJbaydallah Khan, who (becoming alarmed) immediately drew 
his bridle and returned along the road by which he had just come. The 
Emperor pursued him, overtook him at Rol Malik, and compelled him 
to retreat. 'Ubaydallab Khan had 3,000 men with him, while the 
Emperor had 40,000. 'Ubaydallah KJ^ having repeaced to the end of 
the verse: “And how often has not a small force defeated a large one, 
by the perznimoa of God?” (faced the Emperor), and a flsree bartle 
b^n to rage. God, tiie most high, has shown to the peoples of the 
£a^, and eepecisUy to kings and rulers, that no boast is to 6e made of, 
no reliance to be placed in, the numbers of an army nor [in] their 
equipment; for He in HU might gives ^ctory to whoaasoever He will. 

'Thus 'Ubaydallab Khan, wim 3,000 shattered (rikhta) men, who 
eight months previously hsid reireaud before this same force, now 
entirely defeatra an anny of 40,000, perfectly quipped and moimted on 
fine horses {tupchSq).* event occurred in Safai of the year 918.^ 
The Emperor had reigned eight months in Samarqand. 

'When the Empwer returned to Samarqand, he was unable to get a 
firm footing upon the steps of the throne, and so, bidding farewell to 
the sovereign^ of Samarqand, be hastened to HUii. He sene one 
ambassador amr another to SUh Ism&'il, to inform him of what had 
passed, and to beg for succour. Sh2h Ismi'Tl granted hU request, and 
sent Mir Najm, hU commander-in-ebief, with 60,000 men, to his aid. 
Thus at the be^nniag of the winter succeeding that spring, (the allies) 

• U. tfM Oesebtr ofi.e. is;x.>^A.}. T. 
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OAM more marched against the Uzbeg. On reaching Qaiahl, they found 
that S^ykhSm MinS, the unde of'Ubaydallah Khan, had strengthened 
the fort of Qanh!. They, therefore, began by laying siege to the fort, 
«hich they quIcUy reduc^. Then they put to death Shaykhim Mini, 
and massacred the whole of the people of the fort, kiUiog both high and 
sucklings and the decrepit,* 

‘Of the Uzbeg SulUns, each ooe had fortihed himself in his own 
castle. Thus JfinT Beg Sultan had stood on the defensive in the fort of 
Ghajdavfin, When the Turkmens had hoiahed with QarsU they staked 
the Emperor about the condition of all the fortified cities of Mfl>warft* 
an-Nahr, stnd he described them one by one. It appesred that the 
easiest of all to take was that of Obajdavto; towards it, therefore, they 
marched. The Uzbeg Sultans heard of their coming, and entered the 
fort on the same night that the Turkmens and the Emperor, who were 
encamped before the place, were busy preparing tbelr siege implements. 
At dawn they arranged their forces in tl^e rmdst of the suburbs, and 
stood facing (the enemy). Oq the other side, too, preparations were 
made for a fight. Since the Uzbeg were in the midst of the suburbs, the 
field of battle was narrow. The Uzbeg infantry began to pour forth 
their arrows from every comer, so that very soon the claws of Islam 
twisted the hands of heresy and unbelief, and victory declared for the 
True Faith [i.e. for the Sunnah). The victorious breezes of Islam over* 
turned the banoers of the schismatics. (The Ttlrkmens) were so com¬ 
pletely routed that most of them perished on the field; all the rents that 
had been made by die swords 01 QsrshS were now sewn up with the 
siTOW-scicches of vengeance. They sent Mir Najm and all the Turkinwi 
Amirs to HelL The Emperor retired, broken and crestfallen, to Hiair.’^ 

Every line of this passage breathes an implacable Sunni hatred 
of the ^'ah and the Qyzyl Bash and the Safawi and all their works; 
and this fuiatical spirit is the more remarliable when we recall the 
fact that the author, ^GrzS Haydar Dughllt, was the son of a 
Cbaghatay beg who had been murdered by 'Ubaydallah Khan 
Uzbeg's predecessor Muhammad Khan ShaybanI,’ and that Babur, 
who l»d thrown In his lot with Shih IsmI u In order to retrieve his 
ancestral dominions from the common enemies of the Mughal and 
the 'Hmurid, was Hsydar’s cousin, bene^tetor, and hero. Indeed, 
Mlr^ Haydar was actually in ^bur*s service at this time (though 
he was not present at all the military actions here recorded); and he 
shared the unpleasant consequences of Bibur’s discomfiture. For, 
after the making of peace between Shih Ismail and 'Ubaydallah 
Khan in a j>. 1513,* the Chaghatiys as well as the Timurids gave up 
the stru^le to save their Central Asian heritage from passing under 

I Aaong their vietime wu (be poet (Browne, op. at., voJ. i», p. 63).—A. J. T. 
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the Uzbegs’ dominion. In A.o. 1514, the Chaghatays abandoned 
Tishqand and turned their energies to the enterprise of recouping 
themselves by reasserting their authority in the Tarim £asm^—a 
movement which evenru^y carried Haydar himself into Tibet and 
Kashmir and placed him on the throne of the iaiter country from 
AJ>. 1541 to death in 1551. Thus Haydar’s career was upset 
as violently as ^^bur’s career by the outcome of the decisive battle 
which had been fought at Gfkjda^ (Ohujduwin) on the 12th 
November 1512; and, at the tune when he was writing the Tarthh^ 
i-Rashldi, the memory of that disastrous defeat was not softened 
for Haydar by Babur’s consolations; for the throne of Kashmir was 
not a dazzling reward for a forced migradon across the Tibetan 
Plateau, whereaa Babur won a consolation prize in India which 
almost eclipsed the empire of his ancestor Timur when, in A.D. 
1519, he finally turned his back upon the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin for 
ever and descended, from his Afghan ^tness, upon the Basin of the 
Indus and the Ganges. Thus every personal consideration must 
have militated, in Mira Haydar's mind, against his rejoicing in 
Babur Padishah's defeat and in 'Ubaydailah Khln’s victory \ and if 
Mirzl Haydar’s religious feelings, as a Sunni, were strong enough 
to override these personal interests and to cause him to rqoice in 
his own side’s defeat all the same, we may infer that the rest of 
Hsydar’s Central Asian Sunni co-religionists, who had no com¬ 
parable personal inierests at stake, must have rgoiced at the outcome 
of the Battle of Ghujduwan a fortiori. 

We may also Infer that the hostility of the Sunni population of 
Transoxania to the Safawi, and therefore, at second hand, to 
^bur for having consented to put on the Sahiwi’s Qyzyl Bash 
uniform, was the decisive military factor in the Transoxanian cam- 
palm of A.D. 1522. For the wardens of the Transoxanian marches 
of South-Western Asia had never held the frontier by the unaided 
strength of their own arms. 'Hiey had merely been the leaders of 
the warlike frootierSTnen of the Traosoxanian oases. The Achae- 
menidae had been able to rely upon those Soghdian barons who 
offered such a strenuous resistance to Alexander the Great after the 
fall of the last Darius;^ and Timur had only succeeded in expelling 
the Cbaghatiy Nomads from Transoxania in the six hard-fought 
campaigns of aj>. 1362-7 because he, likewise, bad been the 
leader of a popular movement.’ Indeed, at the crisis of this struggle 
between Transoxania and the ‘jatah’, when the Battle of the Mire 
had resulted in as severe a defeat for Timur and his braves as Babur 

' Bifukiion by EIim «Dd Bow, pp. >$4-5. 
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and hi$ Qy^I Bash auxiliaries suffered at Ghujduv^^in ax^, 1512, 
a military disaster which left the Nomad invader In possession of the 
open country was actually retrieved by the indotmtablc resbCance 
of the townspeople of ^marqand under the leadership of their 
'ulsmfi, This repulse of the Nomad besiegers of Samarqand by the 
townspeople themselves in a.d. 1365 had been the turning-point of 
this previous Cen^ Asian war between ‘the Desert' and ‘die 
Sown*; and there Is no reason to suppose that in a.d. 1512 the 
townspeople and peasant^ of Transoxania were any leas averse 
from the prospwt of felling again under Nomad dominion than 
they had been in a.p. J365. The difference between tlie two 
situations was that, on the earlier occasion, these Transoxanian 
Sunnis had not been torn in two directions between two conflicting 
loyalties; for thdr champion, Timur, was Sunni like themselves, 
as well as their enemy the ‘jatah’. On the other hand, in aj>, 1512 
ihcir descendants had to choose between acquiescmgln the dominion 
of a Eurasian Nomad barbarian who was their co-religionist and 
striking a blow for their own hereditary champion and ruler the 
Timurid Bibur when Bibur had thrown in his lot with the Shi'I 
heretic Isr^'a and when IsmlT had shown unmistakably his 
determinadon to impose Shi'iam upon his Sunni subjects by force. 
In this painful dilemma, the Transoxanians appear to have taken 
the line of least resistance and to have accepted the outcome of the 
Battle of Ghujduwan as the judgement of God. And their un¬ 
willingness to step into the breach, as their ancestors had stepped 
in 147 years before, actually sealed the discomfiture of Bibur and hia 
Qyzyl Bish allies and the victory of the Urbeg Khan Ubaydallah. 

If Shah Isnu'll’s hands had now still been feee, it is conceivable 
that he xn^bt have retrieved the disaster of Ghujduwan unaided by 
driving the U2begs out of Transoxania again once and for all and 
converting the Sunni townspeople and peasantry of the Oxus- 
Jax^cs Basin to Shi'ism by msin force as he did succeed in con¬ 
verting their neighbours and kinsmen on the Iranian Plateau. As 
it was, he not only launched no further can^gn in this quarter, 
but in the autuom of a.d. 1513 he made peace with 'Ubaydallah 
Khan Uzbeg on a basis of tUipQsridttu —the Uzbegs retaining their 
conquests in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin while the Safewis retained 
KhuriUln. This admission of failure In the east was forced upon 
Shah Isim'll because, in the meantime, his fixed policy of oecu¬ 
menical conquest combined with religious intolerance had com¬ 
mitted him to a life-and-death struggle with his Western neighbours, 
the 'Osman lis- 

Shah Isms'll need have found no difficulty in keeping his hands 
free in the west, if he had wished, in order to concentrate his 
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energies upon objectives io Central Asia; for, of his two western 
neighbours, the ^manlis, u has been explained already, had no 
further Asiatic territorial ambitions, while the Egyptian Mamluhs 
had no territorial ambidons at all. Fortune had further favoured 
lama'll by preserving on the Ottoman ebrone, for the first twelve 
years of Isma'il's reign, a roi jamionty in the person of Sultan 
^yedd 11 aj>. 1481-1512), whose character and con* 

duct were in utter contrast to those of his immediate predecessors 
and successors. It may have been the very incompetence and com* 
placency of Sultan Blyezld that tempted the headstrong IsmS*Zl to 
rouse the sleeping Ottoman lion and provoke a reversal of the 
established Ottoman policy of non-agression in Asia. At any rate, 
Zsmi'n did offer such provocation, intentionally or unintentionally, 
by promoting—or at any rate countenancing^a subversive Shi'i 
propaganda in the Ottoman Sultan’s Asiatic dominions in Anatolia; 
and In the campaigning season of A.D. 1511, when IsmI'Il was far 
away on the Oxus, preparing to reap the fruits of his recent victory 
over the ShayUm! Muhammad Khan Uzbeg by restoring the 
Timurid Babur to the Transozanian throne of bis facers as Isnu 'H's 
vassal, the Shi^ movement in Anatolia came suddenly and violently 
to a bead. Whether this happened in spite of, or in accordance with, 
SbSh Isrru'il’s instructions we do not know, but it is certain that, 
in the apring of 1511, his agent in Anatolia, Shah QfUl,^ rose in 
arms against the Ottoman Government. 

The rising, which turned into a general Shi'1 insurrection, was a 
formidable affair, and a punitive column of Janissaries, led by the 
Grand Vizier in Mrson, was routed, and their leader killed in 
battle, before the ^oman Government eventually recovered con¬ 
trol of the situation. Considering the fact that Sultan Bayezid’s son 
and viewy at Manysa, QorqCd, had been in friendly relations with 
Shah Qub,^ and that there was already a keen compedtioa between 
the several sons of the old and incomp^ent Sultan for the succession 
to the Ottoman throne, it is not altogether inconceivable that, if 
Shah Qoll had been able to receive, in a.d. 1511, the military 
support which was actually given by Isma'Jl to BSbur, the Shi'i 
insurrection in Anatolia might have triumphed and might then 
have carried on to the Ottoman throne a new Sultan who would 
have been bound to the Ssfawi Empire by the same political and 
rel^oua bonds that Babur was actually forced to accept. Such an 
event would probably have changed the course of history. But as 
it WM, with Shah Isma'il engaged at the opposite extrenuty of the 
Iranic World and unable to come to the rescue of his Anatolian 
* Tbii SUh pas w« A BAtive 6f tbt AMtoliAi* TurUAb prioopAJitr of T«bk« who*« 
KhAlIfA^ hA 4 b««n a di«ci>k of Sblb Ucher. Stmy^ Hiydflf 
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supporters now that they had put their fortunes, and their master’s 
fortunes, W the touch, Shih QOJl’s rising was really a forlorn hope 
notwithstanding its mitial success; and it was also a stroke which 
could not be repeated. Shih QOII himself appears to have lost his 
life; and all that his lieutenant, Usadjy Oghhi, could do was to cut 
^ way through to Tabriz with the remnant of hb followers. 
These survivors of the abortive Shf'I insurrection in Anatolia were 
not well received by their Safawi master ;> and indeed Shah Isma'fl 
had reason to be displeased; for in the Ottoman dominions, 
as It had fumed out, the master-stroke of the Safewl policy had 
miscarried; and the bafBed Safawt empire-builder had now to 
await a counter-suoke from the most formidable military Power in 
the contemporary world, whose hostility had been wantonly pro¬ 
voked by his own henchmen, 

Indeed, before Ustidjy OghJu had been driven out of the Otto- 
mw dcmuuons in Asia, Shah Ismi'a’s great Ottoman adversarv, 
Sultan Bayezid’s son Selim, was already on the move. 

This Ottoman Prince Selim—a poet who was as competent and 
u ruthless in politics and war as his father was good-natured and 
i^cient—had long before made up his mind that the traditional 
Wfoman ^obey of non-aggression in Asia was not adequate for 
dealing with the new problem presented by the emergence, on the 
Aaistw frontiers of the Otroman Empire, of the new Safawi Power, 
with Its formidable tactics of p^aring the ground for a military 
(pensive by religious and political propaganda. His father, who 
shrank from Selim’s militant ideas, had marooned him in the 
governorship of Trebizond; but in the self-same year in which 
Shih QOU raised bis Shl'i standard of revolt in Anatolia, SelTm 
likewise took the law into his own bands.* He sailed from Trebi¬ 
zond to Caffa, won over the Janissary garrison there, and obtained 
^ops and supplies from his ftither-in-law the Khan of the Crimea 
^ successor-sate of the Mongol appanage of jQji which had avoided 
Russian conquest by accepting Ottoman suzerainty). Thereupon, 
Selim marched upon Constantinople down the west coast of the 
Black Sea; reached Choriu in Thrace before he was intercepted 
and defeated by the Government troops; was allowed by his father, 
after the battle, to escape to the Crimea by sea; and was then bold 
enough to present himself in Constantinople, unaccompanied by an 
army, in the winter of lyn-iz. 


' ‘T>*r *Mw, t» 1 m«« b«cn enrolled in fbe Oy*yl force*. At I«ut. 
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His boldness was justified by the event; for by this titpe the 
shock produced by Shih Qoli’s revolt—which had revealed in a 
flash both the gravity and the imminence of the danger with which 
the Ottoman Power was now confronted in the militant policy of 
the Qyzyl Sash—seems to have had its effect upon the minds of the 
Ottoman Padishlh^s administrative and milit^ slave-household, 
which was the ultimate ruling power behind the Ottoman throne.^ 
They had made up their minds that Selim, with his energy, his ruth- 
lessneas, and his militancy against the Oyzyl Bash (which was 
quite as vehement as Shah IsroS'irs militancy against the Sunnah), 
was the man of the hour. In the spring of a . d . 1512, before 'Ubayd- 
aOah Khln Uabeg had driven Bibur out of Transoxania for the 
second time, the Janissaries at Conatananople had compelled 
Sultan Bayezid II to abdicate and had placed Sultan Selim I on the 
Ottoman throne in bis stead. By the end of the campaigning 
season of A-C. <51:31 Selim had secured his personal position at 
home by extirpating all his brothers and nephews except one 
nephew who escaped to SbSh Isma'il's court at Tabriz and two 
who escaped to the Marnlilk Sultan’s court at Cairo. Shah Isms'll 
had no choice now but to make peace on his eastern front with 
'UbaydaJlah Kh 3 n, for on his western front he was now threatened 
for the first time in his career by an adversary of his own temper. 

The DOW inevitable collision between the Safawi and the Otto¬ 
man Power duly occurred in the campaigning season of aj ). 1514. 
Shah Ismail took the offensive by sending Selim's refugee nephew 
Murad—to whom the Shah lud given his own daughter in 
marriage—on a cavalry raid into Anatolia, accompanied by the late 
ShIh QQll’s lieutenant Ustidjy Ogblu. But the prospects of this 
manmuvre—which depended for its success upon a responsive 
ShJl uprising in the Anatolian countryside—had been prejudiced 
in advance by the failure of Sbah QoJl's insurrection thrtt years 
before; and Selim now made assurance doubly sure by extirpating 
the Shll remnant in the Anatolian population—massacring some 
of them and deporting the rest to the Ottoman territories in Europe.^ 
Murfd and Ustidjy Oghlu penetrated no farther west than Sivas 
before they were compelled to retreat; and SeJim now marched 

' thik OttoBun $lan*heiuebo(e, $e« ^nher Pvt III. A, voL iil. 
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eastward with the Ottoman R^lar Anny, while IsoaS'il assumed 
the defensive (for the first time in his C 4 rcer)--devastatmg the 
western provinces 0/ his empire through which the Ottoman in- 
vad^* route lay, and awaiting their arrival, with the main body 
of his army, in s position covering his own capital, Tabriz. 

Selim, whose literary tastes bad acquainted him with the 
Alexander Romance in its Persian version, now dreamed of emulat¬ 
ing the exploits of this l^endary European conqueror of Asia; for 
Selim was a Rilmi like Iskender himself, and he was aware that his 
own Osmanlis, like Alexander’s Macedonians, had not their match 
as a fighting force in the world of his day. As far as fighting-power 
went, Selim^8 expectations were not disappointed; for when the 
Ottoman Army made contaa with the Safawi Army at Cbildiran, 
on ^e zznd August 1514, the 'Osmanlis won the day, in spile of 
having to ^counter an unharassed enemy after their own long 
and harassing march across a zone that had been purposely laid 
waste. From behind the regular ‘Rami’ baitle-lager,* the Ottoman 
musketry and artillery swept the Qyzyl Bish cavity away; and in 
little more than a fortnight after the battle Selim marched into 
Isma'n's capital ci^ of Tabriz as a conqueror, 

Zsmi'il's ignominious retreat from the traditional capital of 
North-Wescem Iran, after his heavy defeat at Chaldiran, bade fair 
to extinguish the prestige which the Safawi bad first acquired, a 
down years earlier, when he was solemnly crowned king in Tabria 
after Jus resounding victory at ShurOr.* And Selim was able to 
enter Tabriz not merely as a conqueror but as a liberator; for his 
first act was to reconvert to the service of the Sunnah the mosques 
which had been arbitrarily converted to the service of the Shi'ah 
when Isma'il had signalized his original triumph by imposing his 
cfwn religion by main force upon the Sunni majority of ihcTabrizis. 
With Sl^ Isma'il discredited by his first great military disaster, 
and with the majority of his subjects waiting to welcome Ismi^'s 
conqueror as the victorious champion of rheir own persecuted faith, 
Selim, at this moment, had the entire Iranic World at his feet. He 
might have marched on, eastward, unopposed by hostile arms and 
warmly received by public opinion, from Tabriz to Merv, along the 
road trodden by Isrru'H four years before ; and if the 'Osmanit had 
now appeared in place of the Safaw! on the borders of Transoxania 
and had olTered himself to the Transoxanians, in his turn, as a 
saviour of the Iranic Civilization from the barbarism of the Eurasian 
Nomad Uzbegs, it is certain that the Transoxanians would have 
greeted Selim with open arms as a second Timur; for when Sunni 
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Orthodoxy was united in the same person with cultural superiority 
and miliu^ invincibility, their alliance to such a prince could 
hardly be in doubt. But the temper of Selim’s invincible troops 
was fatal to this brilliant prospect of Asiatic conquest; f6r» if Selim 
had the talent and ambition of an Alexander, his Janissaries were 
by no means as amenable to their prince’s will as Alexander’s 
Phalanfites had been. 

The Macedonian peasants who served in Alexander’s army were 
Europeans who had been bom and bred on the very threshold of 
Asia; and they did not strike against being led into the interior of 
the familiar neighbouring continent till they bad reached the bank 
of the Ganges. On the other hand, the Serb and Bosniak peasants 
who were the raw material of Selim’s Janissaries were Europeans 
through and through. Their native waters were thi Adriatic and the 
Danube, not the Bosphorus or the Aegean, They could not make 
themselves at home on Asiatic soil; and when they were marched 
eastward beyond the andent bounds of Orthodox Christendom in 
Anatolia, they were utterly dipayiis. They had mutinied already 
00 ihe march from Amaslyeh to Chaldirim; and, after the occupa- 
tioQ of Tabriz, they refused point-blank to go into winter quarters 
in the Qarabl^h, where 'fimur’s mobile Transoxanians had 
wintered contentedly at lease three times in an earlier chapter of 
Iranic history.* This intractability of Selim’s military machine 
settled Selim’s plans for him inexorably. He found himself com- 

; riled to start on his march back westward after having stayed in 
abriz for little more than a week; and this Ottoman retreat from 
Tabriz threatened at times to turn into the same kind of dialer 
u the French retreat from Moscow, before the anny regained 
Amasxyeh m mid-winter. Thus the homesickness of the Janissaries 
® reprieve; and this reprieve decided that 
il Shih Safawd’s life-work should have permanent results. 
Ihcse results, in their turn, were to be decisive for the destinies of 
the Iranic World. But the destinies of the Iranic World were not 
the Janissaries’ business. Their duty, as they felt it, was to be the 
apostate policemen of Orthodox Christendom, not the chamoions 
of the Sunnah against the Shl‘ah. ^ 
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Thus the first round in the conflict between the Safawis and the 
'Osmanlis had ended in a stalemate; and, just because it had ended 
in this way« this internecine struggle between the two foremost 
Powers of the Iranic World was Mimd to have, as its sequel, an 
Iranic movement of aggression against the Arabic World. At flrsC 
sight it may seem paradoxical that the division of the Iranic Society 
against itself-^ division which was manifestly draining the 
strength and sapping the vitality of the Iranic body soda]—should 
be accompanied by an apparently wanton attack upon inoffensive 
neighbours. But 00 closer inspection the paradox is resolved; for 
this apparently aggressive movement against a third party, so far 
from t^ing superfluotis, turns out to have been an inevitable 
inddent in the trial of strength between the two Iranic Great 
Powers. 

The truth was that the stalemate between the Ottoman and the 
Saftwl Power could not be resolved by any further direct attack on 
either combatant’s part upon the home territory of the other. By 
the end of the campaigning aeason of a^. 1514 it had been proved 
by trial and error that the Safawi could m^e no permanent con< 
quesu in Anatolia and the 'Osmanli none in Irani On this showing, 
the even balance could only be upset, in one party's favour or in the 
other’s, by aggrandisement at the expense of some third party 
which would be too weak to defend itself against an attack from 
either of the two Iranic belligerents. The two weakest states that 
lay nearest to Constantinople and Tabriz, and approximately equi> 
distant from the 'Osmanli and from the Safawi capital, were the 
buffer-state of Dhu'I-Qadar in the highlands of South-Eastern 
Anatolia and the Empire of the Mamluks in Syria and Egypt, and 
this MamiQk Empire xvas the leading state in the Arabic World. 
Accordingly, after the indecisive outcome of tbe campaign of 
1514, the next stage in the stru^le between the 'OsnUnll and the 
Safawi Power was boiand to be a race between these two Iranic 
Powers for tbe conquest of the adjacent Arabic provinces. Either 
the Safawi Empire would spread to the shores of the Mediterranean 
and hem the vsmanlia into the Anatolian Peninsula as the East 
Roman Empire had once been hemmed In by the Abbaaids, or else 
tbe Ottoman Empire would advance to the line of the Euphrates 
and bar the Safawis out from the Levant as the Arsacid and 
Sasanian Empires had once been barred out by the Romans. 

In this race, Isma'tl bad a certain start over Sultan Selim; 
for the In:^mj Shi'ls had an ancient Syrian stronghold in the Jabai 
'Amil, and the Imami Sl^ already had hU eye on Syria, as is 
shown by the fact that one of the Qyxyl Bash army-corpa was called 
'the Syrian Corps’ or Shamlfl. A^ordingly, Selim had to act 
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quickly if he was to steal a match on hid Safa^ri rival; aod he lost 
no time, indeed. In a.d. 1515, which was the season following the 
year of Chaldirin, Selim occupied and amiezed the buif^-scate of 
Dhu’l-Qadar (thua bringing his Asiatic frontier up to the line of the 
Euphrates one hundred and twenty-two yean after the date at 
which the European frontier of the Ottoman Empire had reached 
the line of the Danube). In the next season, aj>. 1516, Selim pro* 
ceeded to invade the Mamluk dominions; overthrew ^e Mamltik 
Army on the plain of Maij DSbiq, in North Syria, on the a4th 
August 1516; and occupied the M^uk capital 6airo itself on the 
26th January 1517. Selirn'a entry into Cairo, unlike his entry into 
Tabriz, was definitive. It established a political connexion between 
the Otlotnan Empire and the Arabic provinces of Syria, Egypt, and 
the Hija* which—sometimes in the form of direct Ottoman rule 

and at other tunes in the form of an Onoman suzerainty_was to 

last altogether for three hundred years. Isma^fl proved unable 
cither to prevent or to undo this last piece of Selim’s work. And 
thus, before Selim died in 1520 and Ismi'fl in 1524 (and they both 
died young), the results of their collision had changed the foce of 
the Arabic as well as the Iranic World beyond recognition, 

Tke Hiitorical Corue^um£ 9 S of SkSh Ism&'lVs Career 

We may now bring this excursus to a dose by attempting to sum 
up and appiw these changes, including both the iirunediate 
eneccs and the ultimate consequences. 

The most conspicuous tangible effect, which was not only 
immediate but was also enduring, was the abrupt and violent 
break-up of the former Iranic World into three separate fractions * 
one consisting of Transoxaaia and the Iranic ‘colonial’ domain in 
India, the second consisting of Iran proper, and the third con¬ 
sisting of the other Iranic 'colonial' domain which had been 
seated by the Turkish conquests in Orthodox Christendom 
These three fractions of the former Iranic Worid were prised 
asunder and held apart by two new frontiers: a new frontier between 
Iran and Transoxania which ran from the north-western foce of the 
Hindu Kush northwards to the Qara Qum Desert or alternatively 
to the south-eastern comer of the Caspian Sea; and a new frontier 
betwe« Iran and the Ottoman domain which ran from the southern 
face of the Caucasus southwards to the Syrian Desert or altema- 
lively to the head of the Persian Gulf. 

Strictly, Acre two new frontiers were not fresh cuts but ancient 
wounds which had broken open and b^un to bleed again along the 
lines of the old scais, under the stress of a tremendous social shock 
The frontier which now divided the Safawi Empire from the Uzbeg 
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Empire had once divided the Seleucid and Arsacid and Saaanian 
and Umayyad Empires in Iran from a series of Hellenic and bar¬ 
barian principalities in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin over a span of 
about a thousand years extending from the third century b.c. Into 
the eighth century of the Christian Era,* SimiUriy, the fronrier 
which now divided the Safrwi Empire from the Ottoman Empire 
had once divided the Arsacid and Sasanian Empires from the 
Roman Empire over a span of about seven hundred years extend¬ 
ing from the last century s.c, into the seventh century of the 
C^isuan Era. 

The Ottoman Government of Rum began to reorganise this 
ci'dffvcnt frontier of its eponym the Roman Empire as early as 
AJ). 1514,* when the tempered the Janissaries made it apparent to 
SelJm that he had no prospect of driving Isml'il beyond the horizon 
and annexing the whole of the Safawi Empire to his own; for this 
made it evident that be must content hims^ with the nsore modest 
alternative of carrying the existing defensive frontier of the Otto¬ 
man Empire in Asia a few degrees ferther eastward. The temper 
of the Janissaries also made it evident that, in making and main¬ 
taining even this modest eastward advance, the Ottoman Govern¬ 
ment would have to rely upon securing the loyalty of one of the 
local 'martial races', rather than attempting to induce its own 
regular European soldiery to do garrison duty against the grain in 
this (to them) outlandish region. For this purpose, the Ottoman 
Government picked out the Kurds: a loc^ race of pugnacious 
highlanders who were linked with the 'Osmanlts by their common 
Sunni faith and were no more cut off from the^ new Turkish 
partners by their Persian pat(^ than they were from the Qyzyl 
Bash Turkmens, while they were up in arms against Shih Isma'H’s 
attempt to dragoon them into becoming Shi^. 

The Ottoman Government appointed a Kurdish Sunni ‘cleric’, 
Mawla Idris of Bitlis—an ex-aecretary of lama'll‘s former victim 
Ya'qub Khan Aq QoyQnlO—to act in Kurdistan as an agent of the 
Sunni faith, In much the same way as ShSh QuU had once acted 
for Shih Isma'tl and for the Shi'ah in Anatolia. Mawll Idris was 
either more competent himself, or else more effectively supported 
by his principals, than Shih QQli had been, for be appears to have 
performed his function without disaster from a.d. 1514 to aj). 
1535. Under Mawll Idris's guidance or advice, a number of 
measures were taken for turning the Kurds into a bulwark of the 
Ottoman Empire in Asia. As an inner l«n^ of defence against future 

> II. D (v), vol. U, p. foscnote s, below. 

* Tbe MMUBT of the ofguusnwa which i« VV«a ber« is itkeo from • pussse in la 
unpvblish<e work on ArmtHumt inti Kvii A. 5 . SsfnnisA, whiu the sutber 

hij b«ec kind enousb to show to cho ^seot writcf. 
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Safaw! invasions, Kurdish military colonies wore settled astride the 
east-and-TOt toutea between Iran and Anatolia on the north side 
^ the Anti-Taurus, As an advanced line, the Kurdish tribal chieft 
in Kurdistan proper (i.e. on the western face of the Zagros Range 
wbii^ formed the western escarpment of the Iranian Plateau) were 
nominally incorporated into the Ottoman feudal system—receiving 
the styles and titles of Ottoman feudatories without being asked 
to renounce their hereditary tenures. In the religious sphere, the 
Kurds were fortified in their Sunni feith by the imporiation/into 
the prj nopal Kurdish centres, of Arab Sunni Shaykhs, who were 
distinguished by the title of Sa'dat fmm the native Kurdish 
uiama.< 

This Kurdish frontier effectively covered the Ottoman dominions 
m Anatolia; but it did not completely preclude the Safawf Power 
from striking at the new Ottoman provinces in Syria and Egypt so 
long as the Safewis remained masicrs of liiq; and therefore the 
Osmanlis, like the Romans before them, had to choose between 
the shorter but vaguer line running from the Caucasus to the North 
Arabian Desert and the longer but more definite line that ran from 
die Caucasus to the Persian Gulf. Sultan Selim’s son Sultan 
Suleyman rounded off bis work by annexing Baghdad in a D i cia 
and B«rah in a.o. 1546, as Pompey^s work had been rounded off 

by Trajan. The Osmanlis differed from the Romans In prefeirin? 

^ longer line to the shorter after having made a trial of both • but 
m both ^ alike, the price paid for the drawing of the frontier 
along eiAcr line was a series of recurrent, and progressively more 
devMUtmg, wars between the opposing Powers on either side of 
the barner.* 

^ for ^e other frontier of the Safawi Empire over against the 
Uab^, the role of frontiersmen, which was played for the Otto- 
mw Empire by the Sunni Kurds, was here played for the Uabes 
pMCipahiies by the Suimi Ttirkmens of the Transcaspian ou^ 
were as violently up in arms against Shah IsmiH’s Qml Bash 
Turkmens as the Kurds were. On this frontier, social cUlitioiis 
eventually relapsed so for towards barbarism that the opDosine 
forces on ei^er ^e of the barrier became incapable of waginl 
fonnal wars h^ ^ which were fought periodically between the 
Safawis and the Osmanbs. In the borderland between Iran and 

pJtM win iloei of .utb * kiod, let fuitbw 
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the Oxus-Jaxartcs Basin, the warferc between Safawiand ShayWni, 
or between Shi'I and Sunni, degenerated Into raids; and, arter the 
collapse of the Safswi Power in the erst quarter of the eighteenth 
century of the Christian Era, the Sunni Turkmen slave-raidera 
took the offensive and ranged almost at will over Iran until their 
lairs in Transcaspia were captured by the Russian Army, and their 
criminal activities suppressed by the Russian Government, between 
1863 and 1886. 

On both fronts, however, the warfare was uniformly bitter, 
because the hostility which inspired it was not merely political but 
was also religious. For these two new frontiers not only divided 
the Safawi Empire from the Uzbeg prindpaliiies on the one hand 
and ftom the Ottoman Empire on the other. They also cow 
divided the domain of the ImSml ShT^ah from the domain of the 
Sunnah.^ 

As a result of the partial success and partial failure of Shah 
IsroiH’s work, the relations between the Sunnah and the Shi'ah 
in the Islamic World had been changed out of reccgnition without 
being changed in ioto. Before Shih aurted on his career, 
the adherents of the two sects had been living cheek by jowl, 
geographically intermingled with one another, from end to end of 
the Iranic World, with the Shi'ah everywhere in a decided minority 
and with a tolerant spirit of ‘Live and let live’ presiding over the 
relations between the two sects. Shah Ismi'a had set out to reduce 
this religious dualism of the Iranic World to a unity by imposing the 
minority’s religion upon the majority of the Iranic Society by sheer 
military force; and this tour deforct had finally proved to be beyond 
his powers. At the end of his career, as at the beginning, both sects 
were still in being in the Iranic World side by side; and, although 
the Shi 'ah bad obtained a net numerical Increase through theexcess 
of IsmI'il’s forcible conversions of Sunnis to Shi'ism over Selim's 
forcible conversions of Shl'Is to the Sunnah, the Shi'ah still 
remained in a minority on the whole. In these two fundamental 
points, the situation was still what it had been before. The great 
change—and this was not only a change out of all recognition, but 
was also a change that was wholly for the worse^<oosisted, first, 
in the forcible sorting out and geographical segregation of the two 
sects by the violent means of massacre and deportation and com* 
pulsory conversion, while the second new feature was the fiery 

I CofitpiM the eituuioA in ti)e ege of tb« Swenkee, when rhe frOnrier between (h« 
Samauti Empire end ibe Itomjn Empire htd elM been e froatter beweea 2 ero« 
awriifuam lu NettoruA Chrifeiecuiy on the ooe side end CatboUc end h^ophnite 
CbrifiMnity on the other, while the frenoer between the ^Make Empire via the 
Eplnheiite ertd Tiuhlih principeUtiee a the Osu8>/sserter Bwin bed tMn hee^ • 
Oeotier between Zoteeemifittm end Buddhum. (Foe this Uirer reUaious Cieotur, lee 
further Pert 11 . O (vs), eel. ii. pp. below.) 
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hatred b«t>veen Sunni and ShJ'I which had flamed up on both 
aides owing to the introduction of these 'methods of barbarism’^ 
fliat on the Shi side by lamal], and then on the Sunni side by 
Selim. This schism of the Iranic Society on the moral and religious 
as well as the political plane severed all the threads that bad 
previously knit the Iranic social fabric tether; and this ‘sawing 
asunder' took the life out of the Icanlc Civilization and stopped its 
progress dead. 

'^en we examine the subsequent condition of each of the three 
fragments, we observe, in diflerent forms, the unmistakable symp> 
toms of the same mord sickness. 

To take the central or Iranian fmgiueDt first, it is manifest that 
thenew Imiml Shl^ Empire, as Shih Isml'il left it, fell far short 
of its founder's ambitions and intendons. It was indeed a great 
empire within which the Shi'ah was the only religion that was 
permitted to exist; and its frontiers did embrace all the principal 
Imami ShI‘I holy places: the martyrs' tombs at Najaf and Karbala 
and Kazimaya and the mosque of the Expected Imami at Hillah 
in the Arab the holy cities of Qumm and Qashao in the 
Achaemenian 'Iraq and the Mashhad of the Imam Rizi at the 
opposite comer of the Safawi dominions, in Khu^an. Yet, even 
so, this was not the oecumenical Shit Empire that Shah Ismi'il 
had dreamed of; and the increase in the numbers of the Shi'ah 
which he had secured by the forcible conversion of the Suonl 
majority in the territories which he had succeeded in conquering 
was partly set off by the loss of the Sh2l minority which waa 
exterminated, in reialiadon, by the Uxbegs in Transoxania and by 
the 'Osraanlis in AnatoUa. In fact, IsmiU fell so ^ sliort of 
establiahtog a world empire that the state which he formed became 
a kind of hermit kii^om, whose internal uniformity and solidarity 
»the earthly domain of Imaml Shi'ism was counterhaJanced by its 
isolation from a Sunni World which still hemmed it in on either 
side. It was the deliberate policy of the Safawi Government to 
keep their Shll subjects both cnaterially and spiritually insulated 
frorq Sunni contagion by discouraging pilgrimiea to Holy Places 
outride the Saftwi dominions. Thus policy applied not only to the 
Pan-Islamic Holy Places—Mecca and Medina and Jerusalem—but 
even to the specifically Shil Holy Places when these were under 
Sunni rule. It applied, for example, to Najaf and KarbaJi and the 
Kaamayn at dmes when the Arab ‘Iraq was in Ottoman and not in 
Safawi hands.* Under this rdgime, the Imini Shi'ism which Shih 


I (iO (*)• Annex I, »«J. HI pp. 4S3>4, bel»w. 

* Mq Ajua. otbennK hum t$ cU jiUl. in Weatero tree, 
) On ttiu point, aee Bmwae, op. cit, T«i. ;v, pp. 3 $h- 30 . 
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Isml'il had made into the exdusiYe regional religion of Iran 
dwindled from a would-be world religion into something which 
may be called a ‘national’ religion without any serious mis¬ 
application of our Western cerroinology. Moreover, in modem 
Shl'i Iran, as in the Protestant pans of our modem Western 
Christendom, the national religion has becorne the matrix of a 
secular or political national consciousness.’ 

It will be seen that Isma'll Shah SafawPs Shi'i Revival in the 
Iranic World resembled the contemporary Protestant Reformation 
in Western Christendom both in the violence with which It was 
carried out and in the political consequences which eventuaUy fol¬ 
lowed from it. A third point of resemblance U that, in both cases, 
the violent religious change was accompanied by a disastrous set¬ 
back in culture, This cultural set-back in modem Iran is described 
and explained in the following terms by a Persian correspondent 
of the late Professor Browne, Mirza Muhammad Khin of Qazwin: 

‘There is . , , no doubt that during the Safawi period literature and 
poetry in Persia had sunk to a very low ebb, and that net one single poet 
of the first rank can be reckoned as representing this epoch. The chief 
reason for this... seems to have been dist thesekings, by reason of their 
political aims and strong antagonism to the Ottoman Empire, devoted 
the greater part of their energies to the propagation of the ShTah 
doctrine and the encouragement of divines learned in Its principles and 

I for thJi analofu« oi our modem Wcetmt NiriciuJiym in the modera etkot of ShTi 
Inn, Mf funSer 11 . O (*•>. vol. u, p& <54-5. betovr. It is perhsp* vorth noUnf thet 
(his indifenoue Ifeniea Ketmeliim elio reeemblM our Western Netimelum tn tb« feot 
that is oriainal beets wee reUglaue and dyneetic but sot Uapjjstte, The fecton which 
orodiMed tne modern Penien naiioael coMdouencee were um two eemmen Bond* of 
sefawl fovenaent end Shi‘i fsjth, and dm en? community ol me(har«tonfue. We have 
ftodeed eltaedy thet '1\irkiah. not Ptriieo, wia the mother-conaue of ShSn ird 

thet tbe fiudatu of Me amy «e* fonned', net of Peniiuu, but of TONunens. TebrU. 
wMcb ha eheae fw hb CMitaJ. wee e Turfcjth'tpeakiM ctry eitueted in th« Tuskith* 
epeaJnnc proeiace of Aaerbeijen. And Tebrle retnainetTtha Mcoed city of the Empire, 
pid tbs esat of the heii*apparest, eeas after the capital bed been moved to lefaMs—e 
move which wee nude beoeuee lef^n ww ieaa expoted to Ortoman eetadt and waj a]co 
nearer the centre of the Sefewt Empire aneriu axpenaion had been eue abort on thewett. 
Even than, the SaTatna eeem edU to have reteiBM their Turbieh methaNionaiie 10 the 
ini. io apfte of the bet thet lehUain mu a Pereun^tpeeitina city in e Pereiaivapeekisg 
resiOA. (See the anecdote of the leat Sefawl. Sbib Rueayn (rrrnabot a.o. iS^^tpe). 
«£i^ ie recounted by Browrte in Op. dt,, vol. iv. p, 113.) Moreover, NUir Shih 
AvehSr (desMoSu^ kd. xyt^e?) iraa aleo a Turk by race end motber*tongue; and eo 
were the OfiSn, who were m rulen of Nnia from a.p. :7?o to a.d. (903, the Qijir 
Dyneaty bea aprivace lew that no member of the family oould qualify fOr aucceedinj to 
the chrene of nrek unites Me reotber were a Qijir pnneeae—uoleea, that u ro lay, ha 
ware daecended on both eldea from the leiaa Tumeh tribe. Perbapa the seateet peredox 
of all it tbs fact Chat tbe naw-fensfad form of Pereien Ifetnnahemr Franea. eroee 
fim irt the Turfciab-ep«ekuf p t ov ioae of Aewbeiian—the reason Bainf that Aserbaojen. 
tbrousb ite seosrephleal aituadoe, waa more expeead then other parte of Penia to 
Waetten inAuencaa. In fact, the ultTe*iDodeni tfie of Wettem NatMnaliam. in whkh 
the luvuisdc feeMr it pammAuat, did rut really oeprure Pank uotU after the riae of 
Shib Kixl. This parvtBU ruler*a adepden of the dyneatie neme Pahlawl ia quite in tbe 
manner of our Gin«te«ntb<snrury Wettsm pobtieal RomaAtieum: end h ie also note* 
amnby that, in cnsecioui eppoeiltoo to the dynaitic tew of the Q<Ut Dynatty. the founder 
of tbe nhtewi ETysaaty bee enacted that hit deacendasta miui be Ws of Pereien modura 
in order to quaUwfw tueceadias to cbetbrooe. (Forihia eoeetment, aeeTo^bee, A. J.: 
qf/etsniiuueef ipsy, voJ. i (London : 9 S 7 , Milford), p. 337, footnote h.) 
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Iw, Now although thcM divioo atrov« greatly to effect the religiotw 
umfitttion of Persia (which resulted In its political unilxcadbn), and laid 
the foundatioDa of this present-day Persia, whose inhabitants are 
speaking gwwraUy, of one faith, one tongue, and one race, yet, on the 
otber t^d, £k^ the point of view of Jitersture, poetry, StlfT-um, and 
aod, to use their own expression, eveiything connected 
with the i^mplahments’' (as opposed to the “Lefalitics'O. they not 
menly fell Ux short ui the promotion thereof but soupt by every means 
to injure and annoy the representatives of these "Accomplishments” 
who were generally not too firmly esubitsbed in the Religious Law and 
ito derives. In regard to the Sflfis particularly, they employed every 
kind of sevciw and vexation, whether by exile, expulsion, slauehter or 
reprimand, slayrM or burning many of them with their own bands or bv 
Otu sentenre. Now the close connexion between poctiy and Belli 
Lettres on Ae one band, and Sttfi-iana and Mysticism on the other at 

my rate m Persia, is obvious, so that the extinction of the one necessarilv 

ifiTOlves the extmet^ end destruction of the other. Hence it was thi 
unare t^s d>^ty learning, culture, poetry and Mysticism completely 
dcs^d Persia, and the cloaters, monasteries, retreats, and reat-housre 
or tbeOmn^ so utterly deatroyed that there is now throuehout 
fte wbde of Pereia no name or sign of such charitable foundations, 
Uto^h formerly, at, for instance, jo the time of Ibn BattOtah,* aucb insti- 
found m^exytowa, hamlet,and villaga, as abundantly 
Vjwfrom the perusal of hi$ Traueir, wherein he dcsi^ea how inevery 

whS; Tr ” ^ he alighted in such buildings, of 

whjcli« the pres^ day oo name or sign exists. Anyone ignorant of the 

this Pers^ 

Sa^ and the creed of its inhabitants the same 

practi^y, with rare exceptions, there exists now 

nou^gle monast^throufhoutthewhole of Persij,whilcinthoseparu 

of Tuikey, si^ as Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, and Sulaymtalyah, which 

mgs, just as there were ijj Ibn BattOtah’a days,’* ^ 

The ‘I^oclastic’ or ‘Calviniatic’ spirit^ which wrought this 

“ incarnated itself in the person of lamfi'a 

wto J ‘ centuries later, 

whernt found its incantation there in President Mustafi Kcmll.« 

' *.p. :sas- 53 .—A.J T 

Ckmwitottm. •***^ « w« «hM of theu CtlvjAm eo^tmporuiot in Wotton 

piJpik ^ tbj^pirii U msolfat, H« ii • 

Wffi. Tb* oovnt of .1!!* fc*fb.n*ios 

rwnaiM myicenoiM fcr ooeturioo 

»<4nr direct ^ ~ 
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Nevertheless, the sudden impoverishment of culture in Irsn» which 
Ismail brought about, dealt the Iranic culture of the 'Osmanlis a 
deadly blow by cutting Its roots; and during the following four 
centuries the 'Osmanlts lived a cultural life^in-death until, in our 
time, they have thrown off the cerements of their dead Iranic 
culture and have sought to adopt otir Western culture, like a suit 
of ready-made clothes, as a counsel of despair. We have observed 
already that the territories which were conquered from Orthodox 
Christendom by the SaljQqs and the 'Osmanlls successively were 
a kind of ‘colonial* extension of the Iranic World; and that the 
representatives of the Iranic Society in these partihus infidelitm, 
like its representatives in Hindustan, depended for the maintenance 
of their culture upon a steady ln£ow of arts and ideas, and of 
immigrants to import them, h’om the homelands of the Iranic 
Civilization in Iran itself. The last of these immigrant Kultur- 
trUger were the fugitive Timurid prince Badi'^az-Zamin^ and the 
seven hundred Emilies of indigenous skilled artisans whom the 
Ottoman Sultan Selim brought home with him from Tabriz m 
1514 as the sole substantial souvenir of his one week's sojourn in 
that great home of Iranic culture. Thereafter, the ancient channels 
of intercourse along which (he vivifying stream of culture had been 
flowing into Anatolia from Iran' for the past four hundred years 
were blocked by the new frontier between the Ottoman and the 
Sa^vn Empire and between the segregated domains of the Sun- 
nah and the Shi‘ah—a frontier which was esiablished by the 
‘Osmanlis themselves. Yet, even if they had forbom to choke up 
the channel, the waters would siiJl have ceased to fiow; for, as we 
have seen, the Shl'i Revival in Iran was now drying up the springs 
of Iranic culture at their source. 

Nor did the 'Osmanlis find equivalent compensation for this 
cultural drought by tapping fresh waters in the Arabic World in 
which they had now for the first time obtained a footing through 
their conquest of Syria and Egypt and the Hijaz. The Arabic 
culture was incapable of taking the place of the Iranic culture in 
Ottoman life for two reasons: ^rst because it was alien, and second 
because it was only half alive. The cont e mporaty culture of the 
Arabic World was alien to the ‘Osmanlis in the sense that they had 
drawn hitherto through a Persian, and not through an Arabic, 
medium upon the Classical Arabic version in whi^ the ancient 
culture of the antecedent Syriac Society had been cultivated, in its 
last phase, in the age of the 'Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad. It 
would hardly have been possible for the 'Osmanlis to take an 
Arabic in exchang;e for a Persian medium of communication with 

* Sm pp. Above. 
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this cultural past» even if the contemporary Arabic culture had been 
is viral as the contemporary Iranian. But, as a matter of &et» the 
Arabic culture of Egypt, at the turn of the £fteeoth and sixteenth 
centuries of the Christian Era, was sadly cut'and-dried. The genius 
of the Maghrib? Ibn KhaldQn had proved to be a hmis Naturae^ a 
flash in the pan.* The Egrotian version of the Arabic Civiliauon 
had prevailed i and this Egypdan Arabic culture stood to the 
Iranian culrure of a Jam? and a Hafiz and a Sa'di and a Firdaws! 
rather as the Byzantine culrure of medieval Orthodox Christendom 
sto(^ to the contemporary Latm culture of the West. The Arabic 
Civilization had acquired in Egypt an Epicnethean instead of a 
Prom^can outlook; and this rearward stance was not confined to 
the things of the spirit. It was also adopted in the field of politics, 
where the Byzantine resuscitation of an ‘East Roman Empire’ had 
its analogue in the Cairene ghost of the 'Abbaaid Caliphate. 

It is mie that our modem Western scholarship has exploded the 
legend that a formal transfer of the Caliphate to the Ottoman 
Sultan Selim I was made by tbe last '^baaid puppet of the Egyptian 
Mamltlks after tbe bst MamlQk Sultan himself had been over¬ 
thrown by Selim, It appears that the Ottoman Sultans had long 
since made play with the title of Caliph and had alio long since 
ceased to value a faded title which had been likewise usurped by 
every other contemporary Islamic Dynasty* Yet this fact does not 
mean that the conquest of Egypt and the Hijaz was without effect 
upon the Ottoman Government’s political and religious outlook. 
For the same scholarship has shown^ that Sultan Scl?m 1 did take 
from the Cairene 'Abbasid Caliphs, but from their 
masters the MamlOk Sultans—the tide of ‘Servant of the two 
Holy Sanctuaries’ [of Mecca and Medina], and that he valued this 
tide very K^Wy, 

In feet, the annexation of the principal provinces of the Ar^ic 
World did affect the GsmanlU profoundly in their politics and in 
thdr religion and in their culture. And the effect was not for good; 
for the Ottoman and the Arabic Society were ill-assorted partners,* 
and the partnership always remained uncomfortable and unfruitful 
so long u it lasted, The 'Osmanlis were compelled to annex this 
^Mt Arabic domain in order to forestall its annexation by the 
Safewls; but the Arabic half of their dominions hung like a mill¬ 
stone round their necks.s 


* ^ Araoli ep C3»., loc. tft. 
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It remains for us to glance at the fate of the third of the iragmenU 
into which the d-detant Iranic World had been broken up. ThU 
third fragment was the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin; and its fate may be 
summed up in the one word *barbarization*, Transoxania had 
depended ^most os much as the Ottoman Empire upon the inflow 
of culture fl’om Iran, aud it suffered still more severely from the 
blocking of the channels and the drying-up of the springs; for at 
this moment Traosoxanis bad need of an additional cultural 
stimulus in order to leaven the barbarism of her conquerors 
who now sat on the thrones of the cultivated Timurids. When the 
stimulus, so far from being intensified, was removed altogether, 
the Iranic culture of Transoxania was doomed to decay.* 

The bare chance remained that the Transoxauians and the 
'Osmanlis might save their relics of Iranic culture by putting them 
into common stock, if they could succeed in getting into touch 
with one another again by somehow circumventing the obstacle of 
the hostile and alien Safawf Empire that now intervened between 
them. Now chat the direct line of communication south of the 
Caspian was dosed, the only alternative was to open up a new 
rou«, north of the Caspian, across the Eurasian Steppe. The 
western end of a potential northern passage was already in the 

Anbie MnquMU if onb puibed them • link hit Sirther. Fbf the Am(hc 

World wtgneiag, m it did. ^on the AnbUo wtd Egrptioo eouta of the Penian Gulf 
•nd the Red See to t Moroccan eeeboerd on the Ataatk ^o mae nde d the ifttener 
liD«« of the new Oceenk hishwer between Europe Indie which wee juet heips 
opened up, et thu eer? iicne, by m Pertu|ueee. The 'Ocnanhs nined peweeakn ei 
Suet inA.e, 1 $:?; they held the Yemeafrocn int to tSjy; end they occupjed Baenb 
is 154S: wbik the eppcelce diieetko th» eecebliehed Uereoelvee in Aiferk m «.p, 
iSia-19. But they oever puehed oe toeea Moroceoto the Atbsu. they never eehouely 
eomei^ (be lupreineeT ef the PortufueM on (he w«(t eoeet of Indie.* end tbev rxter 
f^e e^ave me of (he ioeooMnble esmblAetioe of itmegie eemmerdal pcists 
efveaiete vhiehtbey hM ecnmly eequircd. Itwiethe Dutch end £risli*b and French, 
•od qm U>e ’Ovaenlia. wte ehaOenfed the Speniah eod Pertwpjeee moAopety of the 
Ovuid WoiM. {On thi> pemi. eee furt^r II. D (vi!), AdAet'vII, roL ii. bel^. See 
•ko Kible, P.. £W KencAeUew C^l^htti-K^U 90 ni 498 le etser (OtAucAa IFeftJurtt 
Poe x$i^ (BerijA ted Leipaaf <$ 33 , de Cniyter.) 

I During the aped ef e ycM tsieodiAgJtQfB (be third century bc. n the 

eightb cemurr efthe Cbrietun £n. dufifi8*hkh Tnoeoseiue had been divided by a 
fioutke] tronaer from lean, tbe eeuatryM alee been evemio by Buneiaa Nemad 
bvb^ne—SekM.Yuechi, EphtbaJiteaTuHu—esat ieaet foureuaakrte. Buttstbu 
epo^ the ainiatkn ted nevu been entirely eonpenMe to that ie wbkb Tnoeeuma 
feuod benelf during the period whi^ intervened between the Uabeg and the Buaiiaa 
een^uMt: for in tte eeriM epoch Tnneoitania, eves when the wea under a barbarian 
yoke, had never been entity l^uieied frea tbe radietion of culture Crent oubkle. For 
one th^g. the poht*^ fteober dividing Trenaexaoie from Inn had only beaa e 
religkta trenDer in thu ea^ durmg tha SfetuM of the Saaanian fopire: and threugh. 
out thcae tbouaend yean lYanaoxiAk had never been cut off £iO<n Buddhlat cultural 
inAuaiKCB emanaung from lad* It ii true that, undef the Uebeg f«nM, Tianaouaia 
waa likewiae ie cumirel cufitMt nth India, wbde eulturally leokted from Iran. But. 
udhappUy for TnnaeiaAk in theae latter dan, the only culture from Isdie wbub »ao 
SM* aeceaaibla to her wee no indigeiMua Indian eiviloauoa with naiouta m Indiu aoil. 
It wta merely the ‘colonial* verekn of the Innk culture wmeb bed bees tnnaplanted 
M Indb u an ineidental cooaeduenee of TurUab miUcart eoequeani and thia ec^ 
tfiBK euhure in India was jua* aa dependant upon Iren for luateruoee aa wm (be lip* 
ok c^riue of TranaoKaikia iiaelfi ao TrvMoxaiiia could darne no rulwre etsb 
4 t h>fwi vtiB (ha iprioga to Iran had b e an dried up. 


VOl. 1—0 
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'Osmanlis’ hands; for the Ottoman Empire bad taken over the 
Genoese mariume stations of Caffa in the Crimea and Tana at the 
head of the Sea of Azov as far back as a.d. 1475, and the Crimean 
'successor^staie* of the Mongol appanage of jOji had also passed 
under Ottoman suzerainty. From this base of operations ao Otto* 
man expeditionary force actually attempted^ in a.d. 1569, to take 
possession of the isthmus between the elbows of tKe Don and 
the Volga, with the intendon of opening up an all-Ottoman inland 
waterway from the Black Sea to the Ca^iaa.' But they had taken 
acdoQ too late; for the Muscovites had just secured control of the 
line of the Volga by conquering QIzId in a J), 1552 and Sstrakhin 
in 1554. The Ottoman expeditionary force wiAdrew ignomini- 
ously without having achieved anything; the Ottoman outpost of 
Tana was masked by the new Muscovite foundation of Cherkask- 
oft-Don;* and the insulation of Transoxania from the Ottoman 
World was thus consummated by the combination of a Muscovite 
with a Safawi barrier: a dual barrier which it was quite impossible 
to rum, since it extended, south and north, from the Indian to the 
Arctic Ocean. By this stroke, the Russians virtually put Tran¬ 
soxania ‘into cold storage' until they found it convenient to ann'ex 
this derelia fragment of the Iranic World to the Russian Empire 
some three hundred years later. 

These were some of the portentous historical consequeoces of 
Isma'a Shah Safitrt’s cxiraordlnary career. And it U the sum of 
these consequences that accounts for the break-up of the former 
Iranic World and the formation of 'the Islamic Wedd’ as we know 
it to-day. It will be seen that this latter-day Islamic World is really 
not an organic unity but a pile of wreckage; and that the wreck was 
the consequence of a collision between too former Islamic worlds 
—the Iranic and the Arabic—which occurred some fotir hundred 
years ago as the after-effect of a great social explosion in which one 
of these two worlds—the Iranic World—had burst into fragments. 
The explosion was produced by Shah Isna'il; and it would be 
difticult to find any other public character in history who has been 
so highly ‘explosive’ as this, with the possible exception of Lenin. 

f hMd euATr * 7«*» before, bet^n the 

Hosu Gormmwt »t Ceiuiiminople utd the Tntmxtkn city.euta ot *e 

»» ^ aelhufiw BOfihem r«Mur *eiv** (be Euruien Steppe north of the CudUa. 
^ ***. (be i4iB«; for, m the eenturr of ihe Chriitun Ere, the eiw 

MM-route Oemecn Romen Efopm wtd Trwweuni*, touth of the at well 

ladian O^n, wtt beint (ielibennly bitched br the 
Iruitt Cropire of ^ Stwidt. juit a* the djreel rowe wai bemg blocked ia the acu 

•>* Safewie. Is (be lictfa eenruiy. the northwn 
TO mo wu eenwity opesed up wnb toec^. tact at that time the pomneunt Power on the 

Turtiab Gtmt Khtn. .ho .m 
*®.^**' ^ ««io*feo of h)» Tmueitenion (See Hudaos, G- F.r 
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There is^ In fact^ ao obvious parallel between the sudden schism 
of the Iranic World, in the sixteenth century of the Christiati Era, 
Into a Shll and a Sunni camp, divided by a virulent and implacable 
mutual hatred, and the sudden schism of our latter-day 'Great 
Society’, in the twentieth century, into a Communist and a 
Capit^st camp, with an equally great gulf of hatred fixed between 
them. 

This recrudescence of the ancient feud between the Shi’ah and 
the Sunnah in the heart of the former Iranic World has received 
very poor compensation in that uneasy union of part of the Iranic 
World with part of the Arabic World which has been brought 
about by Sultan Selim I’s compulsory conqtxeat of the Empire of 
the Egyptian MamltlkB. It is this composite Ottoman Society-^ 
part Iranic and part Arabic—that is uppermost in our minds when 
we think of ’the Islamic World' as a unity to-day; and we are 
rather apt to leave the obstinate dissidence ot Shl'i Iran out of the 
picture as an anomalous feature. Actually, the feud between this 
Sbl'i Iran and the rest of the modem Islamic World has had a 
disastrous effect upon the fortunes of both parties to It; and it has 
proved exceedingly intractable to any anempts at recondliation. 

In the first place, this feud was probably the most important 
single factor in tUt .d^bdcIes of the three Islamic Great Powers—the 
Ottoman Empire in Orthodox Christendom and the Arabic World, 
the Safawl Empire in Iran, and the Timurid Empire which had 
been established by Bibur’s grandson Akbar in India—which all 
went to pieces simultaneously, at the turn of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries of the Christian Era, some two centuries after 
the time of Blbur and Isnu’il and Selim. Thereafter, the tyrant 
I^dir Shah {dominahatur aj>. 1730-47), who arose In the vacuum 
which the downfall of the Sa&wis had l^t, made an abortive attempt 
to bring the feud to an end by reconverting Iran from the Shi'ah 
to the Sunnah; but hia failure demonstrated that, with the lapse of 
two centuries, a minoritarian religion which had originally been 
imposed by sheer force upon the majority of the people of Iran by 
Isma*!! Shah Safawl had entrench^ itself in hearts of the 
Persians as their oationa] religion. After Nadir Shih’s fiasco, there 
was no further serious attempt to heal the feud till the last decade 
of the nineteenth century of the Christian Era, when the rising 
pressure of the Western World upon all Islamic countries alike 
evoked the Pan-Islamic Movement. 

The programme of Pan-lslamlsm has been to compose even the 
most serious internal differences in the bosom of the Islamic 
Society in order to close the ranks of Islam in face of the over> 
wheloiing common danger which now confronts the whole Islamic 
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World, But this movement hae had no time to gather momentum 
before it has been overtaken, and overruled, by an alternative pro¬ 
gramme for dealing with ‘the Western Oucstion’ on dsamctncajly 
opposite lines. Tim rival scheme of salvation proposes to exorcize 
the menace of the West by an ‘offensive def^ive*. The Islamic 
peoples sre to make sure of tbdr footing in a Westernized World by 
adopting the aggresMve Western Civilization themselves and adopt¬ 
ing it in toto. This policy of radical Westernization involves, of 
course, among other things, the adoption of the Western theory and 
practice of Nationalisin; and it now looks as though it were the 
destiny of the IsUmic World to be incorporated piecemeal into 
our Western World as one Mamie people after another ‘goes 
nationalist*. The Ottoman Turks have already taken the plunge; 
the ^ptians are Mowing in their wake at a less revolutionary 
pace; and the Persians, for their part, are finding it jieculiarJy easy 
to fall into line, because, as we have seen, the Shi ism which was 
imposed by Shih Ismi'il upon modem Iran has already produced 
in Per^an minds a politicaJ consciousness which is closely analo¬ 
gous to the Nationalism which has been the product of Pro¬ 
testantism in our Western World. 

On this showing, it seems posable that the wreckage left by ^e 
great Islamic catastrophe of ^e sixteenth century of the Christian 
Era may be cleared up, in this twentieth century, at last through the 
incorporation of all the broken fragments of the former Iramc and 
Arabic societies into the wholly different atnicmre of a Western 
World which has grown into an oecumenical ‘Great Society’, 


Note by Profettor H. A. R. Gibb 

The following valuable note on the first draft of this Annex 
(which has been amended accordingly) has been communicated to 
the writer by Professor H. A. R. Gibbi 
*The chief poiot which 1 should question is the historical survey of the 
Shfah background, and ttpecisUy the teodency to identify it with Pers^ 
as '*the principal expression ol an Iranian social consdouaoess” io 
eppositioQ to the Arabs. 'Hiougb this view bad die powerful backing of 
Professor & G. Browne, I do not think it can be sustained. The real 
history of Shi’isra is still uncertain, but there are several facts which are 
now more or less generally accepted. 

'x, The historic centre of Shi'iam is Lower Trtq, where Arab, 
Aramaic, and Persian elements were most closely rningled. Its existence 
in all other centres—Bahrayn, the Jabsl SummSq and Jabal 'AmiJ 
districts cd Syris, Qumm, N.W. Persia, Yaman, &c.—was due to pro¬ 
pagation, directly or indirectly, from 'liiq. Spe^y noteworthy is the 
very sm^ extent of the areas of Persia in which the SU'ah were in a 
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mtjwity—only D«ylam and the neghbouthood, and one or two isolated 
towns, notably Quimn and Mashhad—and Qumm was an Arab colony 

fromKflfah. , , . , <.i 

*2 Else^rtlere in Persia, Shi'wn appears to hare been aaaoaatcd with 
s special element in the population of the great cities, provisionauy 
id^tified with the artisan classes, as an capreasion of “class-wnsaoua- 
ness*' against the aristocracy, whether Arab or Iranian, or in later imo 
Turkish- Thus the ShTah were opposed to the Iranian dynasty of the 
SamSnids (which certainly embodied a revivinglrauian social cojwious- 
ncas) quite as mudi as to the' Abbasids or the Turkish pnneea. Even uj 
Daylam it may be regarded as a movement directed against the feudal 
aristocracy, who were (with rare exceptions) supporttts of the Sunm 
'^Established Church”. , ,,, ... 

‘1. Shi'ism was thus in close relations with the trade guilds, and it la 
noteworthy that the FStimids are cedited with having done a great deal 
to foster the development of trade guilds in their dominioos. 

V The political failure of the Shi'ite movements un^f Buwayhjda, 
FStimids, and Carmathiana probably played its part in pi^ucmg a 
fresh orientation of this soda! movement in the fonn of religious 
brotherhoods under SoH auspices. While the spccificaUy dociri^ 
variations of Shi'ism were rejected in the new organ^tions (at Icwt tor 
the most part), its programme of social reform and its histoncal th«ry, 
vriiich was concentrated upon 'AIT, passed over mto them; and it u 
Mgnifcant that the ceremoniea of initiation &c., were taken over with 
yu n e modiEcatioiis from those of the trade guilds. 

'« Thus during the 6 th (I2th) and 7 th (ijth) centuries, by an act of 
uficonsdous statesmanship and the exercise of a wide toleratio^ the 
Sunni community succeeded in absorbing, or at least reaching a kind oi 

Ausgleicb” with, the greater part of moderate Shi'ism, and the extreme 
forms were practically rooted out ., ^ ^ .i,-. 

'6 In the 8tS (uih) century, it is evident from Ibn Battdtah that 
Lower 'Irto was stUl (vrith al-Haa and Bahrayn) the clu^ centre of 
Shi'iam. It would seem that relations between Shi’ites and Sun^ were 
temporarily exacerbated by competition for the favow the Mongol 
Il-Khana, but Baghdad, Shirir, and lafaiOn are specifically mentioned 
as centres of resistance to the efforts of the Shi'itea. 

Ismi'il Shlh Safatrt'a action seems to me m consecu^ a 
narticularly wanton abuse of military power, which succeed^ only 
because the people of Persia rallied round the Safawida m defence (rf 
their land (but hardly, as yet, their '‘nation") against the Otto^ 
Uabeg menaces. The price which they paid was religious confomuw; 
and, by the double effect of political and religious particulansin, the 
idea of a Persian nationality was in due course created. 

'8 The final proof that Shi' ism waa not a natural outcome or expres¬ 
sion of the national Iranian genius is given by the inteLec^ <^ienora- 
tion which followed. Isolation and economic decay played their part m 
this: but, as Mirza Muhammad has remarked in ^e l^r XtM you 
quote, the intellectusl and literary genius of the Persians lay in the new 
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of Mysticism. Shi'ism Ia power was bitterly hostile to Mysticism— 
perhapspartly because of the iucoAgrulty with the authoritarian doctrine 
of the ^u'ah, more (I thlnh^ because the SoH movement had been 
captured by the Suitnls. Shi'an thus killed the Persian “bunisnitiea" 
and left no outlet for inteUeccusl activity except in acbolasticiaiD^for 
which the Persian genius seems totally urmtted. I should go further and 
haesrd that it survived as a religiDA only because of the emotional 
oudet odered by the Muharram ceremonies. Apart ftom this, the 
average intelligent Persian, as de Gobineau remarked, aeems to have 
sunk into a kind of sceptical religious lethargy/ 
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NAMES AND NATIONS OF THE LATE MINOAN AND 
THE EAia.Y HELLENIC AGE 


1. Min 6 s, tfu Mn 4 id, and th« Minyae 

TtiE legendary name of MinSs, the sovereign of the seas, may pre¬ 
serve the historical name of an Imperial people. For, in the Hellenic 
tradition, we seem to catch echoes of in the plural number 
instead of the singular in the names AWtrcu and Mivvoi. 

The MvmvTOA (collectively called Mv 9 iQ.,Mviu(a, orMvt^ were the 
native serfs of the ‘Dorian* conquerors of Crete; and in this term 
we may trace the d^radadon, in the latter-day Helleruc World, 
of a people who, in the Odyssey, are still remembered as the 
'ErtoKpTfTts #«yaXi7ro^j {Odyssey, Book XIX, 1 . xy^. 

The Minyae were a people of the pre-Hellenic H^ic Age who 
were located by Hellenic legend at three different points on the 
mainland of European Greece: along the southern part of the west 
coast of the Feloponnese at Pyloa;’ in the interior of Central 
Greece, midway between the Corinthian Gulf and the Euripus, at 
Orchomenos ;s and on the fringe of Northern Greece, at the head 
of the Gulf of Yolo, at Iolc 6 s ,5 

The bare name of Minyae is not the only common property of 
these three legendary Minyan settlements. The common worship 
of a god of healing seems to be indicated by a comparison of the 
name of the Minyan hero Vdewv (i.e. *the Healer*) of lolcos with 
the name *A<7*cdAo^os^an obvious variant of which 

is given to one of the two kings of Minyan Orchomeoos in the 
Homeric Catalogue of Ships {lUad, Book II, 1 . 512). Another link 


' 1 q ibc Homene <nc, Pylo* !• rot «»fl «4 'Mioyiin* u Orehoscaoi li, oer w« th« 
Py|iiA9 wU«e 'Minytc' u are the Afgoajuo who tail frem lolcoa. Oe tbe otbca hand, 
we ^ii«ii y of • yrvnitit lA»vrfCot in tbe Pyliao Tarntor^ (i^M, Book XI, I. Tat); 
•nd in the fifth eeniwy •.«. tH«Gre^ inhabitants of enefre(ii*enio< the sfsfeMecPylian 
domain—the terrimy on tbe waet coast of tbe PdopooBcic, batwoen Meseotie and 
Ebe, whioh u called fim Paroreetie and ifterwaf^ Triphylia-^« saM to be Mmu hy 
Hee^otua(in Book IV, chop i«S). Trxe, Horodoms bnnc« his Minyae to the Peroteoua 
at a fairiv recent daw, as the last ita^e in a Iona nieration whieh uldciaiclj'fetches then 
from lolcM via Lcnirtoa and Mount Ta^tin. But thie Keodoteon asra (Book IV, 
Chapa. i45~S) >• 0 patxhwwk which is easily picked to pieces. Tbo only eoGd fact which 
rtntairu u chat tbe ParoraaDs who wetc cocQuered ^ (he Eleaos in (he fifth century 
»A. laid claim to tba Minyan nsme; and the aimplait av^enacion of this cUln ii to 
euppoae that they had inbented tbe same fram their predeccason oa the spot io iho 
Heroie A(e: (hat ie to w, from (bo (sne whan the Paroraaos was a part the Pr^ 
Helteia principality of fyio*. at a dace antenor to cbe pro>Hallaoic and poat*Minoan 
Vsikanf andetun f. 

* Thastandiorepubetofthii Orcbansesoais iaXI^, Book 

H.Ltti). 

• Tba lieroes wbo sail from lolcoi under Jason's command 00 board tbe leiendary 
shipArgoinquectoftba Goldeo FWeeaaia caUadMisdas collectively. 
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18 ch« 'AfwOoAia' w|ilcb appears as a personal name in the 

genealogy of the Minyan nilers of lolcoa and as a place-name_ 

*Anv$ocvia }—in the Peloponnesian domain of the Minyana round 
Pylos. And if we take ihc name Amythaon and the cult of a healing 
^d as clues to the presence of Minyan settlers, we can perhaps espy, 
in two passages of the Iliad, the traces of a fourth Minyan settle¬ 
ment of which the Hellenic tradition has not preserved a record. 
For the on the banks of the Axiua, from which the 

Paeon« came according to Iliad, Book XVI, 1 . 288, is simply the 
name 'AfM&dtav applied in Paconia, as in the Pcloponncse, to a 
place instead of a person and transliterated into its philologically 
conw equivalent in the Macedonian Greek dialect (in which the 
ordin^ Greek S is represented by 8),» And in another passage a 
fteonian hero, Asteropaeua, whose grandsire is the River Axius 
Itself, is given ‘AxtCQa/^ti^ (*thc Healer*) for his great-grand- 
sirc on his grandmother’s dde {Iliad, Book XXI, U, 140^3). It 
would, inde^, be natural enough that a people which had picked 
out the head of the Gulf of Volo as one site for a settlement should 
plant a sister-settlement at the head of the Gulf of Salonica, 

Where was the centre of dispersion from which the Minyae 
radiated to these four widely scattered points in Continental 
European Greece ? Three out of the four points lie on the coast; 
two of these—namely lolcos and the hypothetical Minyan settle¬ 
ment at the mouth of the Axius-'^are ideal sites for commercial 
entrepSts between the Aegean Archipelago and its Continental 
European hinterland; and the fourth Minyan settlement, Orcho- 
menos, which is the only one of the four that lies inland, is at the 
same time situated at the key-point of one of the portages between 
the Aegean Sea and the Conntbian Gulf. (The spur of Mount 
Acontius, on which the dty of Orchomenos stands, commands the 
passage across the River Cephisus for anybody travelling overland 
from the Aegean port of Larymna,on theEuripus, to the Corinthian 
Gulf port of C^rrha, at the head of the Bay of Crisa.) We may 
therefore conjecture that the Minyae were a maritime commercii 
people who came by sea to the four points on the Continent at 
which we find their settlements. 

From what base of operations overseas did the Minyae come? 
If we take the resemblance between the names and iWWs 
M an indication that they came from Crete, we slxaii find indepen¬ 
dent legendary evidence of a Cretan origin for all four of the Minyan 
settlements. In the case of lolcos, we may notice that the legendary 
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oimt of Amythawi’a father is In the caseof OrchomenQS, 

wc may notice that the route from Orchomcnoa to the head of the 
Crisaean Gulf passes, via the famous 6 B 6 s, through Delphi; 
and that, in the Homeric Hymn to Apolb, the historic Dclphians 
are represented as being the descendants of a ship's company of 
Kfirjret Kwow Mivattbv (line 393), whose ship the God himself 
wafts to Crisa in order that these Cretans may settle at Delphi xo 
preside over the ApoUinean worship there. A connexion between 
Crete and Pylos is suggested in the point, incidentally mentiooed 
in the Hymn (lines 397-9 and 469-70), that this Cretan ship was 
origmaUy bound on a commercial venture from Crete to Pylos, and 
was only diverted to Crisa from its intended destination by the 
supernatural intervention of the God. The Cretan origin of our 
hypothetical Minyan settlement at the head of the Gulf of Salonica 
is suggested by the HcUenic tradition which ascribes a Cr^ 
origin to the Borriaioi ; for these Bottiaeans were the people who 
were found in possession of the lowlands at the head of the Gulf 
by the Chakidi^ Greek colonistswho settled in the neighbourhood 
at the turn of the eighth and seventh centuries BX. and by the 
Macedonian Greek conquerors who descended upon this 
coast from the continent^ hinterland at about the same date.* 

On this showing, theMinyac rnay be regarded as Minoan pioneers 
who settled at these four points on the mainland of European 
Greece at the time when the waters and coastlands of the Aegean 
were subject to 'the thalsssocracy of Minos’. But here a difficulty 
suggests itself. The results of our modem Western archaeological 
research would appear to show that Pylos, Orcbomenos, lolcos, and 
Amyddn were all alike situated on the outermost fringe of the 
Minoan World. The map of the distribution of the Minoan culture 
on the mainland, as it is revealed by the archaeological evidence 
up to ^te, seems now unlikely to be modified appreciably by 
future discoveries. Wc have thus to ask ourselves why the Minoan 
thalassocrats should have chosen to plant their colonies so far 
afield, instead of planting them on those coasts of Continental 
Greece that lay nearest to Crete. 

Perhaps we may obtain an answer to this question by asking our¬ 
selves the corresponding queeuon about the colonies which were 
planted upon Continent Greek coasts, in the course of Hellenic 
history, by the Hellenic thalassocrats of Chslcis and Corinth. Why 
did the Chalcidians sail right out of the northern end of the 
EuripiiS, and then on past the dangerous coast of Magnesia, In 
order to plant their overseas Chaloidici, at last, ^1 Bp 4 jct}s ? And 

* Pw rtfiereAM* cs o/ifiDiI Hellenic'tatboriiiM br wh«n the Benceeact ere 
te be of Creue oripa, ace Hotenb, D. G.: PhU^ exi AJtx»^ ^ MaaOm 
(Lendon >897. Murray), p, 6 . 
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why did the Corinthiaos sail right out of their own gulf in order 
to plant their colonies on the coasts of Acamania and Epirus ? In 
these «8es, the answer is fairly clear. A coloniring Power can only 
plant its colonies on the lerriiorics of peoples who are ao inferior to 
the mtrudw in culture chat they are incapable of self-defence. But 
the immediate ndghbours of the ChaJddians and the CoriDthians 
were fellow Hellenes; aod for one Hellenic community to attempt 
the subjugation of another was a superhumanly fonnidable under¬ 
taking for psychological as well as for material reasons. Tht 
inadvisabilily of making the attempt is illustrated by the history of 
the Spar^ conquest of Mess^e and its sequel.* The Chalcidians 
and Corinthians showed their greater prudence by letting their 
Hellenic neighbours alone. In their voyages in search of new lands 
for Chalddian and Corinthian ploughs, they did not put to shore 
till they had reached and passed the bounds of the Hellenic World 
as these bounds stood at the time. It is only at the outermost edge 
Hellenic World of the eighth century B j:. that the ChaJddiMi 
and Connthian colonial areas begin. 

On this analogy we may conjecture that the Cretan colonies at 
PyJos and Orchoraenos and lolcos and Amyddn were planted 
at the outer edge of the Minoan World of the day at a time when 
the r^ons of Continental European Greece that were less distant 
tnm Crete had already been ‘Minoanized’—partly, perhaps, by 
IStooan cultural influences which bad radiated out of Minoan Crete 
without any physical transfusion of blood from the island to the 
mainland, and perhaps also partly by earlier colonization which 
h^ prcKccded not from Crete itself but from some of the other 
lalan^ m the Aegean Archipelago which were likewise cradles of 
the Mmoan Civilization. For ctample, Perseus, who is the 
mythj^ founder of Mycenae, is brought by the legend to Argos 
IrocD Senphos;’ and Cadmus, the eponym of the KaSftfiot who are 
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the mythical occupants of Boeotian Thebes in the pre-Hellenic 
Heroic Age, is brought by the legend to Thebes from Thera.' We 
may therefore perhaps picture our MiDoan colonists from Crete as 
planting their colony of ‘Minyan’ Orchomenos just beyond the 
radius o/ihe*Ckdinean’colony which had been plitcd at Boeotian 
Thebes by earlier settlers from a sister island. Moreover, there are 
a number of correspondences between place-names, and cult- 
names that survived inw Hellenic limes in the ‘Cadmean' part of 
Bowtia on the one hand and on the other hand in a district alone 
the west coast of the Gulf of Volo which in Hellenic limes was 
called the Phthlotic A c h aca,* These correspondences suggest that 
'Cadmean’ colonists from the Cyclades may have founded the 
Phthiotic Thebes on the west coast of the Gulf of Vblo at the same 
time as the Boeotian Thebes in Central Greece, and that the 
'Minyan' colonists from Crete, who followed in the Cadmeans' 
wake, may have planted thdr lolcos just beyond the Phthiodc 
Thebes in the one direction as they planted their Orchomenos just 
beyond the Boeotian Thebes in the other. 

There is yet a third Thebes to be taken into account: the Aaiatic 

*>WAa#fwj which Hes at the southern foot of Mount Ida 
at the head of the Gulf of Edremid.* And, here again, we &id a 
Minyan settlement in the ofhng, on the Island of Lemnos. Between 
the Asiatic and the Phthiotic Thebes there is no known connexion 
beyond the bare identity of name. There seems to be no attempt 
to bring the two places into any historical relation with each other 
in the Hellenic tradition. On the other hand, the Minyae of 
Lemnos are represented in the Iliad as an offshoot of the Minyae 
of lolcos. Thi King of Lemnos at the rime of the Siege of Troy is 

•rWIthdf.w.Und-RetufB', III. C (ii) (i% vol. jU, pp. *5^,, belaw). 
Fw pru«M punow. we m«r m themribiaC reprmatKin «f loow 

brouAt tb« M«(«n cuhun ti> t}i« ArgoljJfwD SeripbM. In 
cte HcU<nK Aft. the uUnd of Senpbo* wti 10 uiumpomnt Md oboeure tbat nobody 
hove thog^ of moking che fosinder of Mycoaoc come from Serii>boi unleii hia 
^pMon onfin •u tboMy ks attNiahcd fwtupo «£ )etcnd. It wu doubtiou fast 
beewMs of An obtem^ «f Senpbos tbw Pmrgs ww no* «id mmlv to hsve 
^yfbt up then end to bsro been bom ta Argos itself. In the ItelleBic A«. It vould 
beve scorned iDoedible thei cuhun abeold ever beve oniyieted in SeriphM ind wreed 
th^ to Argot ■! MccAd buid. To ui, with the knowledge of mb Aegeen Shtae 
wlucb wo bsve obttioed thrtx^ out wcbeeolopcel reseereh. ■ SeripMu origin ef 
Mreenoeoo eailrure u not mcredibk it lU, si&ce it u qiiice io bifmonr with the ic^oo- 
lofieil evweiic*. 

I Heredetuf, Book IV, ebep. 147, 

* Io both CidiiMon Boeotai lod PhUdotie AebiM there were plom ailed end 
AopMsoso. InCedmeuBoeoditheKweseaihofioAtbeniwhoivijaned’/fMaiTcec 

■ pieeo mined me* in Phthiotic Aehieo; ttd, eonveeself. in Phthiotic Aebsce, it Hilee 

thm^ ee^ ofiZeuewhowueiJIed efter lOKurain oimed Aod^ono* 

•n Codnuoa Boeotu. Theee correepeodences eoem loe numerooi to be MeidenU U 
they do Mint to 1 Codmeon eonlement in Tbmilr, ^bipe we meT find an echo of this 
m Heiod^'a eteteenent (het tbe eneeeton of the Doriue wwe driven bv CidMns 
from the Tti e iiel ji n dmner of HiicieeoQs (Herodoftu, Book I, rh ip, cS). 

» See L^, W,: Troy: A Sttidy 61 i 7 e«rnr Gfppnpky (LMdoo totj. MicmUlis) 
pp. lij-to. '* 
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deKribed as being a son of Jaaon^ the Minyan hero from lolcos 
who was the legendary leader of the A^nauts (Ilsad, Book VII 
11 .468-9, and B^k X 5 u, 1 .41). Perhaps, in spite of the legendary 
voyage of the Argonauts from lolcos to Colchis and back, ‘Jason’ 
never really sailed further from lolcos than Lemnos, after ^ 1 ] Per¬ 
haps the Minyan principality on Lemnos and the Asiatic city of 
Thebes are the respective relics of two rival attempts, by the 
Minyan and the Cadmean settlers in the Gulf of Volo, to force 
their way up through the Dardanelles into the Black Sea—attempts 
which both alike failed because Troy was then still standing to bar 
the passage through the Straits against ail interlopers. 


3- Minyoi, and 

Lying, ss it does, at the focus of maritime communications in the 
North A^can, the Island of Lemnos in Late Minoan and Early 
Hellenic limes was the scene of successive interminglings of peoples; 
and these interminglings gave rise to a confusion of tongues and 
of names. 

In the sixth ceutuiy B.C., both Lemnos and the two neighbouring 
islands of Imbros and Samothrtce' were inhabited hyllfSaoyoi ; biS 
before 500 b.c. the Lcmnian and Imbrian Tl^'hiayttL were conquered 
by the Achaemenkn Empire (Herodonjs, Book V, chaps. 26-7) 
and they were then not only conquered for the second dme, but 
were this time also evicted, by the Athenian MiJtiades, who was at 
that time the despot, under Achaemenian suzerainty, of the Galli¬ 
poli Peninsula (Herodotus, Book VI, chaps. 136-40). 

Who were these Lemnian Pelasgi ? To Judge by their name, they 
were an ofishoot of the Pelasp of Continental Greece whose name 
was preserved in Hellenic times in the name of the Thessalian 
^irici of PeJasgiotis. And the original Pelasgi of the historical 
P^gious were presumably the same people as the historical 
yTiAaypver or 77 i?Aaydvc? of Macedonia and the legendary #Aei^ of 
^tral Greece- (At least, if iTrAa^yo^ stands for U^y^Koi, then 
me same root, pelag-, can be discerned in all three names.) The 
Pelasgi of Lemnos and Imbros are not the only transmarine off¬ 
shoot of this widespread C^tinenial Greek people that has left a 
record of itself. On the Asiatic mainland, for example, the town of 
Antandroa which was situated in the plain of ‘Hypoplacian’ Thebes 
on the shores of the Gulf of Edremid is called iJeAaev/? by Hero¬ 
dotus (Book VII, chap. 42); and these historical Pelasgi in the 
I road may reasonably be regarded as descendants of tbe Pelasgi 


*^'7*"'* «o tie I*Ujid of Sameihnu Uhn Use tm'viJ of (h« 
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Tvho are mentioned among tbe aIUe$ of the Trojans in the lUad 
(Bcx>k II, U. S40-3): for, in this passage of the lUad, these Felasgi 
are located in a place caUed Larisa; and the existence of a Larisa ut 
the Troad, in the neighbourhood of Cape Lectum (Baba Bumu), 
is anesced, at tbe mm of the hfth and fourth centuries fi.c., by 
Thucydides (Book VIII, chap, loi) and Xenophon {H$iUnka, iii. 
1 . 16). Another overseas secernent of the Pelasgi—and this in 
Crete—is mentioned in a famous passage of the Odyssey (BookXIX, 
1 .177). In addition to the bare community of nationaJ or raciaj 
name, the Felasgi of Thessaly and the Troad and Crete have other 
properties—plac^naraes and genealogical names—in common not 
only with each other, but also with ^e Pelagones of Paeonia and 
with the PhJegyae of Central Greece,* 


< Tb« foUowing correipondancsi bctwcM pUn*B«tr>e» md geocklogietl umta 

dt»d in tupport of tbe view that a ml eommuniry of ofigin unSeeJm the of 

between tbe Fekigi, Peitgoaei, ind PhlegyM lo tbe »<ver«l regions la wBi^ tnm 
oatienal w rVOtiJ oasin ere found; 

I, Aifittot is the neme ef die hver on which the tom of Tejece iiendi in tbe ThMie« 
lian district of Hiatkeocis fStnbo, p. 647) end likewise of the river en w^eh (he tewo 
of Cortyne mods in tbo pltin aow called the MesarS in South>Centnl Crete (Strabo, 
p, 47S)< (b tbe ihoef (Bow IL 1. S4S) the two leedere of the Trenana* PetasgiM 
Irena Uariu aredeacribed aa vti Mw A^doi^nt^^ayeS. Compare the nune ^ the ety 
called Affni. juei east of the Loueh Axhia. 10 tbe dJatrict calM Crettonia. 

a. 7 Vr«^ is the name of a town In the Thesulian dievin of Peleigieds (Strabo, 
pp. 339 and 441-3). r«pm>U u the name of ■ town in tbe Paeonkn diiokt ef Amphaxitis 
(TbueydMea, Book U, chip. reo). Fiprw or iVpnos j> tbe name of a tows i& the 
MeaarS of Crete, ob tbe borUa ef the river ^^SeZer, 

3. Bpwodr is the name of a river which from the Penbaebian dietria of Tbsaiily 

into the Poaeui cket to Gyrtoa (Strabo, o. 309), and Sifivrit is tbe nacoe of a town 
in the Feeoniin district of Ampbaxicii, /mt Imww Gortynia (TbuQ^M, Book II, 
cha^ 100), Compare the naroe^ tbe m^cal heroine oaiied&ipc^wbMBadvestures 

are located io Crete. 

4. ie the Baroe of a town in tbe Paeoslen dittrici ef Atnphaaitia. just ebove 
Gcrtynia (Thucydides, Book II, chap. lOo). Coaip«re the name « the mytKtcal hero 
called *A»t*eMdr who Is reptesented in the Kooerie epk ta being the leader of tbe 
Cretan oosTingeni ia Agamemnen'e amy at the riego or Troy. 

‘AAoA<(»fkof it the name ef a village in Boeoda between Hellanue icd Coronea 
(Peujwuaa, Oratde* fisrsn^n'e, Book lA, chap, 33) in tfe« eeighbourhood of the 
trtdibonal home ef the legendary Phlegyae (op. dt. ix. 36). It ia also the name of a 
village in the canton of Deuriopua ia what is now tho plain ef Monanir, whkb Is drained 
bv B tribuieiy of tbe River Asue; end Deiiriopua, Cke the Ampbuatii, was a diaCriet 
of Peeonk, eioce the Deuriopoe were a aubdiviaW 0/ tbe Pekgcm who. in tbeb tun, 
were a eubdiviiion of tbe Fseonea. For 'h'« Felagonian Akkomenae, see Sirabe, p. 327. 
It may also be tvoted that tbe Homeric hero Aiteropaeus, riie leader oi tbe Paeooee.is a 
aen of l 7 ifAry«v aa well as a grandeon of the River Axiut (Iliad, Book 2 C<I, IL 14^4). 

Tbeao corraepondeoeei are surely toe numoroca to be aecideatal. 

Wa may equate the hiiCortcal dcvploofs of drsipfe«ras in Paeonia with the Japwlyof 
Atapit in Caolfil Greooe, wbo are the only historical Dorians in tbe Hellenic World 
apert from the inhabltania of the group of islende and penmeuJas called doper tff the 
eoutb>weatern eoraer of the Aitauluin F^inaula. The linlei ere luppbed by the Icgrodary 
nemaa ef the ktbor, A^ot, end the grartdAibor. Tedropor, ef tho Twin leedere of the 
Trogaru* Pebsg^ alliea (ilaad, Book 11 , 1 . ^3); for, according to Haredecua (Book I, 
chap. jS). the Dorian* ot Doru in Cantial Greece had roigtstti^ to thia Done, via the 
Flndu* hJghbinds. frem the Theesalisn district ef Hlsriaectu; and Atj$oi ie the mnyra 
of the River /IgSelor in Hiitiaaetia, whoa Tt^rqtey oray be identiSed with the 
'tort ef A&pof who ia naated by Diodorus ef Agyrium (A Tit^tny of History, 

Book IV, chap. 6e, and Book V, chap. So) as a war'lord who led a war*batid ef *Aeolian> 
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y^t h che historical rdauon between the PeUagi and the 
Minyae? The Pelasgi who are located by the O^ssty in Crete, and 
whose Cretan settlement is to be identified, on the evidence of 
place-names,’ with the subsequent Hellenic city-state of Gorryna, 
m the Mesaii, must evidently have been deposited here by the last 
and grotest wave of the posc-Minoan Vblkerwandening, which 
deposited Achaeans and ‘Dorians’ in Crete likewise, on the evidence 
of tl^ same Homeric passage, besides depositing lonians and 
Aeolians on the coast of Anatolia and Philistines on the coast of 
Syria.’ In fact, the Pelasgi of Crete must have been one of the 
hord« of barbarian conquerors who reduced the Imperial people 
of Minos—the ’Sr<4Kprfrti —to the sums of a servile 

Mixuia. Were the Pelasgi who inhabited Lemnos in the sixth 
century h.c. in the same relation to the Minyae who are represented 
as being the masters of Lemnos in the Homeric epic ? This is what 
ts conjectured by Herodotus, who holds that the grandchildren of 
the Argonauts bad been driven out of Lemnos by the ancestors of 
those Pelasgi whom the Athenians found in possession of the island 
(Herodotus, Book IV, chap. 145). But la it not also possible that 
the Lemnian Pelasgi and the Lemnian Minyae were really one and 
the same people? For the Lemnian Minyae derive, according to the 
legend, from the Minyae of lolcos; and lolcos lay on the narrow 
seaboard of the Thessalian district of Pelasgiotia. Any Pelasgian 

W DofiiB., »n« V«Ik*fWMderBii« from Centinconl Europtus 

^ ^ hi»t9oal Oorittj of Ceirtnl Gweee «er« Peli$2i 
gjjy Deunepe* «f •« ImowB UhMvtbtta Peliggr ^: and JhifwSSd 

th« thi ienuiM,C«ntf>l Gr^k Dqtwm wttt 6n,ind^'Ae;ii4fu' 
mjh« CMvenciAnd s«ci£m aataa in which tb« Dorwa wu «ppU^ 

.V » Nort^Wejui* diaka ti ihe GtaA hnptaat •ndwho 

UPM Uw aSJSw /««. the Sn5.e2S 
'? 5?u?n "»*'«*««' «/ *• and pre-Kellenw V«Jk^ 

5Sr*rf“ *loftk‘»ipeekias Creek* «f I«nu »<! tke •Aeblic'-ipakK^nleS at 

^time ete cLu linguiftsc wmc« »he "erne •Ceriea*^ 
th« P«lopeftneee thet the Pelepotwee^ 

"'IS? SSurf 

fesisssss 

tbj cMt .J^aai draa »c., «e I. C (C (SX pp. $9 ttd lOP-s, 
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adventurers from FeksgiotU who were in search of new homes 
overseas would have to set sail from lolcos or thereabouts. Is it 
not conceivable that the Minyan settlers at lolcos coalesced with 
the Pelasgian natives of their Thessalian hinterland, and that the 
colonization of Lemnos was the joint work of a composite people 
which had an equal right to call itself by the Minyan and by the 
Pelasgian name ? 

Be that as it may, we have one more puzzle still to solve. Were 
the Pelasgi (and their congeners the P^gones and the Phlegyae) 
s Greek-spoaking or a non-Greek-spcaking people? A prim, it 
would be somewhat strange if a non-Greek language had been the 
mother-tongue of this group of peoples; for the vast stretch of 
country (from Boeotia to Paeonia) which had once been occupied 
by peoples of this name was inhabited by Greek-speaking popula¬ 
tions afterwards In Hellenic dmes. Nor can the fimiit ^ these 
peoples in this region have been very remote; for, in Hellenic 
times, the name of the Pelasgi was still preserved in that of the 
Thessalian district of Pelasgiotls, while the Fdagones still survived 
as an independent people, so that it was only the Phlegyae that 
had passed altogether into the realm of legend. The Phlegyae 
or Pelasgi or Pelagones must have been the occupants of Central 
and North-Eastern ContinentaJ Greece immediately before the 
beginning of Hellenic history—that is to say, in the latter part of the 
second millennium a.c.; and it is hardly possible to imagine that 
the mass of the population of these regions was not already Greek¬ 
speaking by that date. As a matter of fact, the Pelasgian place- 
names and genealogical names which we have examined above* are 
all transparently Greek, with the possible exception of Gyrton or 
Gortyn. On this showing, it would be natural to suppose that the 
Pelasgi were a Greek^peaking people, and perhaps to equate them 
with the ancestors of those North-Eastern and Central Greek 
communities which were speakers, in Hellenic times, of the particu¬ 
lar dialect of Greek which had come to be called ‘Aeolic’. 

At this point, however, we are pulled up short by the evidence of 
Herodotus and Thucydides, who both attest that, in their day, in 
the fifth century B.c., the scartered remnants of the Lemnian 
Pelasgi who survived as refugee communities in the regions round 
about were all speakers of a single specific language which was 
definitely non-Greek. Herodotus knew of Pelasgi who were to be 
found in his day at Placia and Scylaci on the south coast of the 
Marmara and of others who were to be found in a place called 
which was presumably the capital of the district called 
Cresionla, just to the east of the Lower Axius. And be testifies 
* S«« the foetfiote «n pp. 4 PT-S. iboyr. 
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these two peoples still spoke, in his day, ooe identical non- 
Greek language which had no affinity with any of the languages of 
iheir respective neighbours in their new homes on the Asiatic and 
on the European Continent (Herodotus, Book I, chap. 57). Hero¬ 
dotus also 8ia» in the same passage, by implication, that the 
extant Pelasgi in the Marmara were of Lemnjan Felasgian origin.^ 
The Crestonian Pelasgi he traces direct to Thessaly; but it seems 
much more probable that these also were the Sescendants of 
I^mniaa refugees, since Thucydides (Book IV, chap. 109) posi¬ 
tively attests that, in his day, Pelasgians of Lemnian origin consd- 
^ed the majority of the mixed population of the Athos Peninsula. 
The most natural supposition is that Herodotus’s Creatonian 
Pdasgi vtn a batch of these Lemnian Pelasgian refugees on the 
Athos Peninsula who had been given a new home in Crestonia by 
the Macedonian King Alexander I, when he annexed this district 
W his dominions after the ebb of the Achaemenian tide from 
Europe in 479-478 b.c.,’ while Herodotus's Pelasgi on the Asiadc 
coast of the Marmara had presumably been planted there by the 
Achaemenian Govemmeae itself, to whom these victims of Miliiadcs 
V Athenians would be pmoruu gratae. Thucydides states 
™ 1 Athos Peninsula were one of four non-Greek 

peoples who occupied the Peninsula between them and who were 
all bihngi^. The inf^cc is that Greek was their Ungua franca 
and tMt ihar second language, whatever it might be in each case 
TO mother-tongue. When this statement is taken together 
with Herodotus s autement that one and the same non-Greek 
language was spoken by the Pelasgi of Creston and of the Marmara 
we can hardly avoid the conclusion that the Pelasgi who were 
CMctM from Lemnos by MiJtiades in the sixth century b.c were a 
iwn-Greek-speaking people. 

How w we to reconcile this conclusion with our previous con¬ 
clusion to G^ was the mother-tongue of the origioai PeIa«iaD8 
of Conawntal Greece from whom the Pelasgians of Lemn^ere 

presuMWy desewded? Herodotus—proceeding, scientifically 
eo^gh, from the known to the unknown—takes the ascertainable 
and ascertained fact that the extant Pelasgi of his own day spoke a 
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non.Gr«ek language as evidence that the original Pelasgj were non- 
Greek-apeaking likewise; and he seizes upon this hypothetical non- 
Greek and pre-Greek Pelasgian stratum of population in Greece to 
fill the perplexing void in the background of Hellenic history with 
which the Hellenic historian wu confronted owing to his ignorance 
of the previous existence 0/ the Minoan Society in the Aeg^ 
world. For us, with our archaeological knowledge of this ante¬ 
cedent Mmoan Society, this historical void no longer exists; and at 
the same time our linguistic knowledge of the comparative philo- 
logy of the Indo-European languages informs us, by inference, that 
the Greek branch of the IndcnEutopcan Ursprache must already 
haw been current in Greece before the middle of the second 
millennium b.c., when an Indo-European Centum-language is 
known, by direct evidence, to have been current in East Central 
Anatolia* and an Indo-Eun^eaa Satem-language in Palestine 
For us, therefore, the supposition that the original Pela^i of North- 
Eastern Continental Greece were a non-Greek-speaking people is 
neither attractive nor plausible. Yet we shaU be forced into accept¬ 
ing the Hcrodotean solution of the contradiction with which we are 
confronted unless we can find an altemauvc soludon of the prob¬ 
lem on other lines, If the Pelasgi were originally a Greek-speaking 
people, can we explain how it could be that, by the sixth century 
B.C., the Pelasgian colonists of Lemnos should have lost their Greek 
rnothcr-tongue? A possible explanation is offered by a further 
piece of information which Herodotus and Thucydides afford us 
between them, 

Herodotus sutes fBook I, chap. 57) that the Pelaagi of Creston 
lived above' (i.e. inland of) the TvfiOTjvot ; and Thucydides states 
(Book 11 , chap. 109) that the Pelasgi of the Atbos Peninsula 
actually were TVpoijwi—a remnant of 'the who had once 

inhabited Lemnos’. From these sutements it is evident that the 
people who were evicted from Lemnos by Mildadcs in the sixth 
century B.c. were called Tvp<nnjc( as well as Pelasgi; and the double 
name niay mean cither one of two things. It may mean that the 
Pelasgian settlers on Lemnos happened to belong 10 a particular 
fraction, called TvpoTjvai, of the Continental Pelasgian people; or 
else it may mean that the Pelasgian settlers on Lemnos had been 
overlaid subsequently by a fresh layer of settlers from elsewhere to 
whom the name TtfpvTjvoi belonged. As between these two alterna¬ 
tive explanations of the application of both names to the same 
population on the Island of Lemnos, our judgement will be inclined 
in favour of the second explanation when we recall the other 

' 5e« I. C IQ IS), p. X <3, lootMle 3, •(«««. 

. * Sm I> C (J) w, pp. 104-$, ibove. 
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contexts, spirt from Lemiios> In which the two nimes reepcctivelj 
occur. For while the name Pelisgi is connected, as we have seen, 
with North-Eastern Continental Greece, the connexions of the 
name Tvft^voi are not with Greece at all but with South-Eastern 
Anatolia;' and the monuments of the Etruscan language which have 
survived from the settlements of these Tvpvrjvoi or Etruscans in 
Italy show that the language which they carried with them from 
Anatolia overseas was not only non-Greek but non-Indo-European. 
Two inscriptions in an unknown non-Greek language were actuaUy 
discovered in AJ>. 1885 on Lemnos, in the village of Kaminia; and 
these hive been interpreted as Etmscan by a number of scholars; 
but our knowledge of Etruscan itself is sdll too alight to warrant 
our re^vding this identification as assured. 

Nevertheless, the due provided by this non-Greek inscription 
and by the non-Lemniin context of the Tynbeniin or Etruscan 
name does perhaps warrant us in reconstructing the history of 
Lemnos, tentatively and provisionally, as follows. In the latest 
age of Minoan history, the island was occupied by Mioyae from 
lolcos, in the lliess^an district of Pelaagiotia, who were either 
identical with the Felasgi whom we subsequently find on Lemnos 
or else were evicted by these Felasgi in the course of the post- 
Miooan and pre-Hellenic VOikerwanderung. Thereafter, these 
Pelaagian settlers on Lemnos were themselves not evicted but over¬ 
laid a layer of Tyrrhenian or Etruscan settlers from South- 
Eastern Anatolia,^ whose non-Greek language had ousted the Greek 
language of their Felasgian predecessors by the time when the 
mixed Pelasgian-Tyrrhenian population of Lemnos was evicted 
foom the isla^ by Miltiades (Mfore the year 493 B.C.). It was this 
Tyrrh^ian or Etruscan language that was stUl spoken In the time 
of Herodotus and Thucydid^ by the descendants of the Lemnian 
refugees on the Athos Peninsula and at Crescon and in Flada and 
Scylace.^ The people of these refugee commuruties were known as 

* F«c (be poutbk HiUte afliiutiei the Trrrhsnuju or Ectukuu. »«e L C (i> (S). 
p. feeuMM t. 

* F«r th« probible <lcte «p 4 ptBp«*e tbe EtruMan MRl«B«nt oa Lemm*. Me 1 m. 
or., ib«v«. 

* The teedmoey of H«ro 40 tuf end TTiucydidM to the nwi-Gre«b chtfaetAr of (be 

kAfueee tKei »m epokenio theif deyby the venoue muu deeeendiata «rthe L«mnun 
reniMM w oot vat «Id««t testumoy to tbo feet thet Lemnoe, before ite colMtUltien br 
tbe AthtAiene, wm inbeUted by e people who epoke • BOb.Gre«k lentuan. There ve 
two peMAgoe If) the Homeric epic (Uiad. Book I, I, $44. utd O^aey, V(!], I. >94) 
io which L«mnoe ie docribed m bung iohebited • poopk celM the SUmtt; end io 
Ute Mcond pteeige tbeoe £&mtt ire dcoehbed ee whicb iin^iee thn their 

UnguegewuMonlyBeQ-CreekburtbctlteoundedunotiakAlin CrecCcAn. lob^ 

poeeagw, the wnDee are neiRioned in conitexien vitb tbe wonbip of HephsMCus 1 q 
the fiftt they ve loid to here pkbed Hephoeatua up when be Lemnos 

eficr Bevug boon buned eut of Ol/npue brZeu*. In tbe eecond peeseee ft ii euteested 
Utw Hephuenw bee gooe os e vieu to tbe Sinbee on Leannee from bit OlyapasT^. 

hiiberdly poeeibk MtcoeosnecttbeeelegeoderylOTceren Lemooevitb tbehietorieel 
whoM ptcience in tbe Stryeowt Villey is errciied frwn tbe taioe of Thucydides 
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Pelasgi and Tvparfvol mdiff«rendv; and it was ihis local equivalence 
the two names which gave nse to the mistaken belief that the 
Pelasgi and the Tvp<njvoi were one and the same people and that 
therefore the Pelasgi were not Greeks. 

'Hiis disquisition on names will have served its purpose if it has 
helped to disperse some of the fog that still obscures our field of 
hutoncal vision between the last glimmers of Minoan history and 
the nrst gleams of Helienic. 


(^k n. ehk» 0?) oawuda. Aad woe# these Surti ere reouted to b# in 

«« ««Ho write the SiaSidiwB e# ThmSi^r^ 
tl V? il^they «i^«d ever to Uoano# from the Earopmn meiolaed in eiS? 
w to ^e cenfuiKj. of p«ppk. end towee on the 
^e«i^ble, «f»««. thet thePslMTof Lanng*. tfc* then 

^ by • s«tunj ef Thnciifl popui^en froD the E^ropesa caeinlKd bSSe tter 

AyoJii. Buii»Tl«eiIureo»q««etofL«lSu 
^ f<« »be TlweiM eo^um^ the wSS 3 

**“*®^?* 11, ^p. jx). The Lsflu^ pmun would bo eoDolificd if iTSm 

“ ‘^T®^.**** '» 0 "*O?^»pertins siSee os Lttuee with ^tU w<Sf!Z 
“i” supp^ thee the Sins in the Sttonoo Velley were ep imnni 
«^t of Lexonien refuieee whkh w« pleated hwe by )6nc 

Lowe' Ailu# oSthe Lower StenDon^Stf 
Sum* in^ Strymon VelJey, m deSned bySHue of 
Ow town of Hencis* 51atM«, bn oest door to Crestoau, whero the snwaeo of # 

dSSSJkt'SipS,)^^ ** “ thefiftb eootury a.c. byH«o. 
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THE RELATIONS OF ‘THE INDUS CULTURE’ WITH THE 
SUWERIC SOaETY AND WITH THE INDIC SOCIETY 


In the ouln body of this Study, on p. 108, the writer has raised, 
without attempting to answer, the question whether *the Indus 
Culture’ which has been brought to light by the Director-General 
of Archaeology in India, Sir John MarehalJ, at Mohenjo-Daro and 
HarappI is a ‘colonial’ o&hoot or variatjon of the Sumerie culture 
of the Tigris-Euphrates Delta, or whether it ia an independent 
culture of the same species as the Sumerie but without any closer 
cormezlon with the Sumerio than is displayed by any other repre¬ 
sentative of this class of sodedea. It may be convenient for the 
reader to have set before him, in the origioal, the views of Sir John 
Marshall himself, who Is the first authority on the subject. 

Sir John Marshall takes the view that ‘&e Indus Culture’ Is no 
more closely related to the Sumerie culture than it is to the cul¬ 
tures of the Egyptiac or the Minoan World. At the same time, he 
also takes the view that these four cultures have a special relation 
with one another which they, do not share with the other repre- 
seotatives of the class: that they constitute, m het, a sub-species 
within their species. Behind all four of them, he discerns a common 
parent^sr, around ail four, a common social environment—in the 
culture of the ‘ChalcoHthic* phase of material technique which was 
already diifused, at the simultaneous dawn of these four dviliaa- 
dons, over the whole region, extending from the south-eastern 
^ce of the Atlas to the aouth-westem ^e of the Himalayas, which 
has 9mQt dried up (except for the valleys of four great rivers) into 
the Afrasian Steppe, In fact. Sir John Marshall ahnoat goes so far 
as to regard this coromon Afrasian ChalcoUthic culture as a unity 
of which ‘the Indus Culture’ and the Sumerie and the Egyptiac 
and the Miooan are mere articulations. 

Sir John Marshall’s exposition of these views needs to be quoted 
here, ^cause the view wUch is expotmded in this Study of History 
is not altogether the same. In the Second Part of this Study, whi^ 
deals with the geneses of civilizations, the reader will find' that the 
culcuree which have arisen in the several great river-valleys that 
cut across the face of Afraaia arc grouped together, inasmuch as 
they have all alike arisen in response to one identical challenge: the 
challenge presented by the desiccation of the former Afrasian grass¬ 
lands into the present Afrasian Steppe. When con^nted by this 
' See II. C (ii) (S) e. ^ ebove. 
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challenge, certain coremunides among the ‘Chalcolithic’ population 
of Afrasia plunged into the jungle-swamp of the lower valleys of 
the Nile and the Tigris and Euphrates—and possibly already, at 
this same epoch, into the jungle-swamp that likewise filled the 

lower valleys of the Indus and of its vanished sister-stream_and 

conjured out of these wildernesses the Egyptiac and the Sumcric 
worlds, and possibly the world of ‘the Indus Culture’ as well (if 
this was really an independent growth, and not a produa of 
Sumcric ‘coloni^’ expansion in a later age). In this Study, however, 
the common oiigin of the Egyptiac and the Sumcric cultures (and 
possibly also ‘the Indus Valley Culture’} in response to a common 
challenge is not regarded as making of these three cultures a kind 
of trinity in unity in contradistinction to all the other cultures of 
the same class. This sub-classification seems inapt, for one reason, 
bec^e, in the writer’s view, any special resemblances between the 
particular cultures are more convincingly explained as independent 
identic responses to a uniform challenge than as a common heritage 
from an age before this uniform challenge was presented. Another 
reason for refusing to make a special sub-class of these particular 
cultures is that the same challenge of the desiccation 0/ Afrasia 
evoked not only the river-valley cultures, in which there is an 
obvious unifbrmliy of physical Environment, but also the maritime 
culture of the Minoan World,* as well as the Nomadic Culture 
which is common to the desiccated Steppes of Afrasia and£urasia.> 
This Nomadic Culture is so distinctive chat, if sub-classifications 
were to be made within the class, there would be more to be said 
for placing the Nomadic Culture in a sub-class by itself and includ¬ 
ing in a second sub-class all the sedentary civil^iions of the Old 
World and the New, than for making a special sub-class out of the 
Afrasian river-valley cultures. On this showing, it has seemed 
better to eschew any attempt at sub-classifications and to leave each 
and all of these societies on an equal footing with one another as so 
many s^arate representatives 0/ the species of societies called 
'civilizations’, We have thea to ask ourselves the question whether 
'the Indus Valley Culture’ is a civilization in its own right or 
whether it is a ‘colonial’ oSshoot of the Sumeric Society. 

Since this way of formulating the question is not quite the same 
as Sir John Marshall’s, it may be convenient for the reader to 
Mquaint himself with Sir John Marshall’s view as it U set forth 
in the following passage: 

‘That this Indus CiviUsstioo was part and parcel of that greater 
civilisation which during the ChaJcoIithic Age extended across the broad 

• For iNa s«nMia efthe Minm Culture ia the Aes«ui Archipeleeo, <»e 11. C {ii>{SX a. 
PP, ^3~3e, ebove. 

» For ihe N«mn 4 k Culture, tee {uRber fert HI. A, ybI. iu, j>p. 7-39, bekw. 
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Afrasian b«h, &nd thst it wu Intimately related to other branchee of that 
ciNilisation b Western Persia and M^potamia, became clear almost 
from the first moment of its discovery. And this, indeed, was only to be 
expected. - - . With the contributions to the common stock of this 
civilisation made by the other grrat rivers of Afrasis—by the Nile in 
Egypt, by the Euphrates and Tigris b Mesopotamia, by tfie Kirtn and 
Katkheh in Western Persia—we have long since been tolerably familiar, 
and we knew a little, too, of the part played by the Helmand. It can 
hardly surprise us, therefore, to £nd the river valleys of Sind and the 
Panjab—the broadest and richest of all the valleys of South^ Asia— 
takbg their share m the evolution of this ci^dlisation; nor will it aurpriae 
us if, as the held of expbratbn widetis, we hod that the valleys of the 
Jumna and the Ganges m India, of the Oxos and other rivere of Trans- 
caspb, prove to have been ^ul eentrea of human activirv and oroeress 
in me Chalcolithlc Age.... ^ ® 

‘In the nature of things a civiliMtioo as wdcly diffused as the Chaleo- 
lithic, with rami^icaiioas extendbg as far west aa The«aJy and Southern 
** « tbe Cbbese provbcea of Honan and 

Chih-Ii, could not have been homogeneoua throughout. The peoples 
who participated in it were of different races, spcdie different languages 
wrote djfferent characters, worahipped different deities, and in other 
ways displayed different orders of mentality. It is too much, therefore, 
to expect that there should have been a close correspondence b their 
material cultures. Nevertheless, wc must be careful not to exaggerate 
the differences between them or to regard them as entirely self-oSilted 
and self-s^dept communities. Esch, no doubt, had its own particular 
jpe of civilisation, which was adapted to suit local conditions. But 
wtween them all was a fundamental uniw of idos which could hardly 
have been the result of mere commercial mrercourae, 

‘Let me illustrate what I mean by takbg one or two concrete exaroples- 
The si^ which each county devised to record its speech differed 
rnstenally from those of its neighbours—the hieroglyphs of Egypt from 
wose of Crete, the Cretan from the Sumerran, the Sumerian fp^ the 
Blaimte, and so on. But, however much these scripts differed from one 
anerther, however much they demonstrated the bdependcnce of their 
authors, they were all based on one and the same idea—the idea of 
using picni^ signs to represent not only objects or coacepu but sctual 
sounds. Wh«, therefore, wc attempt to estimate the d<™ of unity 
or div^jcy m the CbalcoUthic Cmlisation, we must admit that this 
wonderful invention, which is fundamental to each and every mode of 
wntog, countt for for more than the diversity which distinguishes the 
v^ous systems of pictured signs. Another typical illustration may be 
Irten from spinning and weaving. On the Indus, cotton was used for 
the thinner teactiles; on the Nile, 6ax. Each b its own way was an 
important discovery and a valuable coatribulion to the common stock of 
human knowledge. But more vahiable than either was the discovery of 
how to spm, and how to weave, and this discovery was the univwaal 
possession of the then Qvilised World—one of the many factors that 
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justify us ia regudlng this culture ss a more or less coherent whole. It 
is the same with the painted pottery. Each of the river vallSTs In which 
this civilisation was centred bad Its own ceramic wares, vdtb shapes and 
designs adapted to local needs or ideas; but all alike shared the seerec of 
the potter's wheel and of how to fix the colouring on the vessels by firing 
—secrets which are not likely to have been diswered independently. 

*Tbese examples—and many more might be cited—will aimce to make 
^ear what I mean by the fundamental unity of this civilisutton. The 
point is one that needs to be stressed, because It has been the fashion to 
emphasise the diversity of this civilisation, while ignoring its essential 
homogeneity; and, in the case of the particular branch with which we 
•re now concerned, we should certainly misuoderstand Its evolution If 
we concefved of it as a wholly isolated and independent growth. It is 
just as individual, just as national, in character as other branchs ar>- 
the Sumerian, for example, or the Egyptian; and it is no Jess typical of 
the region where it took shape than uie former is of Southern Mesopo¬ 
tamia, Of the latter of the Valley of the Nile. Thus, to mention but a 
few of ita leading features, there are, first and foremost, the domestic 
houses, the unique character of which has already been emphasised; 
and with the private houses must be coupled also the great public ba^, 
for vducb there is no parallel elsewhere until we come down to Eoman 
times. A feature of soother kind, but no less distinctive, is the remark¬ 
ably naturalistic quality of the Indua art, which is wholly unlike the 
contemporary art of Elam, Sumer or E^t; another is the decorstion 
of its painted pottery, easily distinguisc^ble &om any other red-aod- 
black wares known to us, still more easily from the paler wares of 
Persia and Mesopotamia; another, the use of cotton instead of fiax for 
light textiles; another, the highly evolved type of the charactera devi^ 
for writing. But b^ind these sod manifold other traits that are peculiar 
to the Indus Civilisation and ^ve it its national character, is a uasue of 
ideas, inventions, and discoveries which were the common property of 
the then Civilised World and cannot be traced to their respective 
sources. Some may have originated among the Indus people, but many 
must have been derived from elsewhere, l^rrowed, may be, from other 

2 lions, or in some cases inherited from earlier ages, when the races of 
rasia were perhaps less heterogeneous. Such are the ^mestication of 
animals; the cultivation of wheat, bailey and other grabs; the growing 
of fruits; the irrigation of land with the aid of ardfici^ canals and 
embankments; the building of houses; the organisation of socie^ to 
oicies; spinning and the weaving of textiles and the dyebg of tfiem 
In various colours; the use of the porier’s wheel and the decoratloo of 
earthenware with encaustic designs; oavigatioo by river and the use 
of wheeled vehicles on land; the workbg ^ gold arud rilver, of copper, 
and of tin; the recording of speech by means of picture signs; and the 
fashioning of ornaments from faience, ivory, t^ne, sbell and semi- 
preebus stooes. Seemg that these and many other elements were basie 
to civilbation throughout the entire Afrasian belt and just as distbetive 
of it in other* regions ss they are b the Indus Valley, we should clearly 
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be ia danger of straying ^om the truth if we failed to recognise that 
the Indus CiviJlution is aa integral part of the whole. On the other 
hand, we should be equally far from the truth if we ignored those other 
and hardly less important features which are the special attributes of the 
Indus Civilisation and which give it its local and national complenon.'' 

The general view of the relation between ‘the Indus Culture' and 
the Sumeric culture which is put forward by Sir John Marshall 
in the foregoing passage is ha^» as will be seen, upon evidence 
taken from a number of different spheres of social life: for example, 
from the material arts and from the art of writing and from religion. 
T^e religion of ‘the Indua Culture’ with its dominant mother 
goddess, with its male god who performs the same function as 
me Minoan ‘Master and Mistress of the Animals' besides being the 
prototype of Siva, with its tree-worship and personification of iree- 
aptrits, and with its cult of phallic and baetylic stones, seems to have 
more points of contact with the Minoan Religion* and with latter- 
day B^duism than witli the Sumeric religion.* As for the Indus 
script, Sir John Marshall's collaborators, Messrs. C, J. Gadd and 
Sidney Smith, find no evidence of its having any direct connexion 
with the Sumeric script;* while another collaborator. Professor 
Langdon, pronounces that ‘the Indus inscriptions resemble the 
Egyptian hieroglyphs far more than they do the Sumerian iincar 
ud cuneiform system'.* After a study, however, of some tablets 
inscribed with a prelustoric form of the Sumeric script which have 
been found at Jaradat Nasr in 'Iraq, Professor Langdon adds in a 
post-script^ that he wishes 'to emphasise more definite connexion 
beroeen the most archaic Sumerian script and the Indua Valley 
script than' he had been ‘disposed to admh in’ his 'preceding 
study’. 

The question of the relation between 'the Indus Culture’ and the 
Sumeric culture is also affected by the chronol<^ of 'die Indus 
Culture', in so far as this can yet ascertained. 

The cuJtiue revealed in all the strata of human deposits that have 
been excavated at Mohenjo-Daro is uniform from bottom to top 
(except that the h^her, Ia. the later, strata are the meaner) ? Sir 
Joho Marshall estimates* that these strata correspond, from first to 


• MwiMl ^ J«l«: Mohe^-Dan and iSt Cieilitaiian {Lond«n laji. 
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Jast, to a span of about 500 years; but be adds that this partfcuUr 
span, which happens to have left its material record in me debris 
erf this one particular site, represents no more than a snippet out of 
the total life-span of ‘tlie Indus Culture'. The state of the culture 
as it is revealed at Mohenjo-Daro presupposes many millennia of 
antecedent human endeavour;* and Sir John Marshall, believing 
‘the Indus Culture’ to ha\t arisen out of the Afrasian ‘Chalcolithic 
Culture’ indcpeadently, concludes that it is coeval with the early 
culture of Sumer and with tlie pre-diluvUn culture of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, and finds indications of a lively intercourse between 
the Indus Valley and both Sumer and Elam by the close of the 
fourth miUenniuiu B.c. 

It remains to identify, if possible, the particular five centuries 
during which the city at Mohenjo-Daro was ‘a going concern’; and 
some evidence has come to light in the shape of seals, recognisable 
by their style as products of 'the Indus Culture’, which have been 
unearthed in deposits, left by the Sumeric culture in * 1 ^, of 
which we can approximately edeuiate the date. Five such are 
taken by Sir John Marshall* and by Professor Langdon^ to prove, 
by the Sumeric context in which they have been found, that ‘the 
Indus Culture', in the stage revealed at Mohenjo-Daro, was older 
than the Dynasty of Akkad (m Surnma impfrabant circa 2652- 
2456 B.C.) ; and Sir John Marshall infers* that Mohenjo-Daro itself 
flourished between 3250 and 2750 b.c. On the strength of another 
‘Indus Culture' seal found in 'Ii^q, another scholar, Mr. H. Frank¬ 
fort, the Field Director in ’Iriiq of the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago, concludes that ‘the Indus Culture’ of 
Mohenjo-Dsro was contemporary with the Dynasty of Akkad 
rather than anterior to iiJ 

Even on this lower dating, it will be noticed that there is a 
chronologicsl gap of at least 500 years between the terniioal date of 
the history of ‘the Indus Culture’—at least, at Mohenjo-Daro— 
and the arrival in the Indus Valley of the Aryan Nomads whose 
eruption out of the Eurasian Steppe into India and into South- 
Western Asia is to be dated, as we have seen,^ between 2900 b.c. 
and 1700 B.c, This chronological discontinuity between *the Indus 
Culture’ and the advent of tbe Aryas, which is suggested by the 
chronological evidence, such as it is, is supported by the clrcum- 
staatiai evidence of Arcbseolcgy and of Literature. 

’ MftnSiU. ec. cab, «oI. L p. vHL » Mcnhitl, «p. eh.. v«I. i, p. i«3, 

« In MinbcJ], «p. <ii„ vol. ». p. 42i. * Jn op. «»., vol. i, p. 104. 

* Sm • Jcctcr from Mr. FrteJtfort datod Bifhdtd, ;th Morth 1 ^ a. oAd pgbUfhed in 
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*A comparison of the Indus and Vedic cultures shows incontestably 
that they are unrelated. Thus, the picture of Indo^Aryan Society por¬ 
trayed in the Vedas is chat of a partly pastoral, partly agricultural people 
who have not yet emerged &om the village state, who have no knowledge 
of life in cities or of the complex economic organization which such lue 
implies, and whose houses are nondescripc affairs constructed largely of 
bamboo. At Mobenjo-l^aro and HarappS, on the otiier hand, we have 
densely populated dries with solid, comroodious houses of brick equipped 
with adequate sanitation, bathrooms, wells, and other amenities. Hie 
metals which the Indo-Aryans used in the time of the Rlgveda are gdd 
and copper or bronze; but a little later, in the time of the Yajurveda and 
Atharvaveda, these metals are supplemented by silver and iron. Among 
die Indus people silver is commoner chan gold, and ucensils and vessels 
are sometimes made of stone—a relic of the Neolithic Age—as well as of 
copper and bronze. Of Iron there is no vestige. For onensive weapons 
the VediC'Aryans have the how and arrow, spear, dagger, and ase, and 
for defensive armour the helmet and coat of mail. The Indus people 
alao have the bow and arrow, speatr, dagger, and axe, but, like the Meso¬ 
potamians and Egyptians, they have the mace as well, sometimes of 
stone, sometimes of metal; while, on the other hand, defensive ar mo ur 
is quite unknown to them—a feet which must have told against them in 
any contests with and helmeted fees. The Vedic-Aiyans are a 

nation of meat-eaters, who appear to have had a general aversion to fish, 
since there is no direct mention of fishing in the Ve^. With the Indus 

n 'le fish is a common article of diet, and so too are molluscs, turtles, 
other aquatic creatures. In the lives of the Vedic-Aryans the horse 
plays an important part, as it did in the lives of many nations feom the 
northern gr^ands. To the people of Mohenjr^Daro and Harappk the 
horse seems to have been unknown; it has no place, at any rate, among 
the many animals figured at these places; and though some bone of a 
horse (w$a were found on the surface at the former site, it is 

more mLi probable that they belong to a later, may be quite modem, 
period. By the Vedic-Aryans the cow is prized above all other animals 
and regarded with spedal veneration. Among the Indus people the cow 
is of DO particular account, its place vrith them being taken by the bull, 
the popularity of whose cult is attested by the numerous figurine* and 
other representations of this animal. Of the tiger there is no mention in 
the Vedu, and of the elephant but little, but b^ these animals are 
familiar to the Indus people. The Vedic religion is normally aniconic. 
Ac Mobenjo-Daro and HarappS iconism is everytriiere apparent. In the 
Vedic pantbran the female element is almost wholly subordinate to the 
male, axi^ neither the Mother Goddess nor Siva (with whom, however, 
the Vedic Sudra was afterwards to be identified) hu any place among its 
ntembers. Among the Indus cults those of the Mother Godd^ and 
Siva are prominent, and the female elements appear to be cc^equal with 
if not to predominate over, the male. Firt (^i) ranks among the fore¬ 
most deities of the Veda, and the domestic hearth or fir^pic (*^*- 
kuada) is a chiraclcrUtic feature of every bouse. In the houses of 
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Mohenjo-Daro the fire^pic is conspicuously lacking. To the Indo-Aiyan, 
phallic worship was abhorrent Among the l&dus people t^re is 
abundant evidence of its existence.'* 

In another passage,‘ Sir John Marshall draws a comparison 
between the cffacement of the memory of ‘the Indus Culture' from 
the tradition of the subsequent Indie Society and the effacement of 
the memoiy of the Minoan culture from the tradition of HeJIaa. 

Kow is this chronological ga^ and this cultural discontinuity to 
be explained? Without venturing to pronounce on the question 
whether ‘the Indus Culture' was an independent culture or a 
'colonial' oilshoot of the Sumeric culture, we may perhaps point 
out that this hiatus in the evidence, so long as It remains unbridged 
in any other way, will permit us stOl to play with our conjecture^ 
that, between the decay of Mohenjo-Daro and the arrival of the 
Aryans, the Indus Valley may have been temporarily relegated to an 
obscure and subordinate role on the stage of Histoty as an outlying 
province of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad (Jbrebal circa 2275- 
2875 s.c.) which was the universal state of the Sumeric Society 
of the Tigris and Euphrates Delta. If this conjecture proves to hit 
the mark, then it will follow that, in so ^ as the Zndic Society can 
be regarded aa being related to any antecedent society at ail, its 
relations are with the Sumeric Society of the Tigris and Euphrates 
Delta, and not with ‘the Indus Culture' which lud once flourished 
in the plains upon which the Aryas descended when they made 
their way across the Hindu Kush from the Eurasian Steppe at 
some time in the first baff of the second millennium B.c. 


• Mtnball, op. db.vol. pp. 21^11. 

* 1a 0^, dt,, vol j, p. oiii. * For Um wajecture, see pp. 10S-9. above. 
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THE UNIFORMITY THEORY AND THE DIFFUSION 
THEORY 


In th« rekvaAt chapter, we have contradicted two of the principal 
d<^n)a 8 of‘the DiAualoniat School* of cootemporarf Britiah anthro* 
pologats in two statements: the first being, ‘We have found no 
evidcncethat any living civilization, either Western or non-Westcni 
u in any way related to the Egyptiac'; the second, 'It is ceitab 
that none of thern ^ related to any of the four extinct civilizations 
of the New World.’* These two negative sutementa, which we 
have m^c en passant, may appear, as they stand, to be as curtly 
as the usual forraulationa of the two contrary dogmas trf 
t^ pi^sioniflc’ creed. It therefore seems desirable to look more 
do«ly into the issue between the Diffusion Theory and the 
Unifonmty '^cory of the acquisition of techniques and aptitudes 
and ^tituUons and ideas—partly in order to make sure that we do 
not do less than justice to ‘the Diffusionist School’, but sdll more 
b^use *18 IS anissuewhichwiU continue to arise in the course©/ 

this Study. 

T^e British Diffusionisu are believers in 'the Unity of Qviliza- 
tion m a special sense: not as a of yesterday or to-morrow 
wiuch jMt been accomplished, or is just about to be accom¬ 
plished, by the world-wide diffusion of our own Western aviliza- 
Gon on *e economic plane,* but as a feet which was accomplished 
seve^ thousand jn^ ap by the diffusion of an older civilization, 
the Egypuac. In their beli^, the Egyptiac Gvilization is some- 
thmg imiquc; for they beheve that the Egyptiac World is the one 
wa only place in which such a thing as a civilization has ever vet 
b«ft indepcftdendy, without assistance from outside All 
other marufosutions of the species of society called civilizations are 
regarded by these Bnush Diffusionists as derivative. They seek 
to t^uce the ^blance of plurality to an original underlying unity 
^ denying all these other avilizatioos from the Eg^tiac avilizi 
non; and they apply this method of reduction to the pre-Columbian 
cii^auons of the New World as well as to the non-^riac civili¬ 
zations of the Did World Nist _.1 • - 


« me isgypiisc culture from the meeting-place of the throe 

’ 1 C Wa (6), p, 164, i^ve. 
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contineAU of the Old World into the furthest extremities of Africa, 
Europe, and Asia, our Dtifusionists waft the Egyptiac culture ea$t> 
ward through the Indonesian and Melane^an and Polynesian 
archipelagos and then carry it, in a flying leap, across the great 
gulf beyond Hawaii and Easter Island in order to land at last, 
triumphantly, on the western coasts of North and South America 
for the purpose of sowing there the seeds that have come to flower 
in the cultures of the Mayan and the Andean World.* 

This bare summary of the British Diffusionist Doctrine in its 
canonical form is perhaps sufficient to indicate why, and to what 
extent, it is unacceptable. No one, 0/ course, who was not an 
equally dogmatic doctrinaire of ‘the Uniformitarian School’ would 
s^ to deny the validity of the Diffusion Theory ih tofo. The most 
cursory empirical survey of recorded history, from the history of 
Singer’s sewing-machines retrornm to the history of the Alphabet, 
makes it manifost that Diffusion has been one of the means by 
which the techniques and aptitudes and institutions and ideas of 
human societies have actually been acquired^ and at a later stage 
of this Study we shall be tracing out some of the processes of 
Diffusion for ourselves when wc examine the contacts between 
civilfradons and barbarians in Part VTll and the contacts which 
rivilizadons have had with one another—in Space in Part IX and 
in Time inPartX. Moreover, it is no doubt thcoredcallypossible 
that cbo diffjsion of the achievements of one single ordinal 
civilization m^hc account for the existence of all the representa¬ 
tives of the species that ace known up to date. But this Is clearly 
the limit of the Diffusion Theory's legitimate application. For, « 
the theory cannot be called upon to account for the 
ori^nal creauon of the subsequently diffus^ hypothetical primary 
dviJizadon, be it the Egypilac or any other. And then, when once 
it is conceded that one civilization has been acquired by one human 
society through an original act of creation (Instead of through an 
imitadve act of adoption) at least once upon a dme, it beumes 
sheer arbitrary caprice to deny chat the same thing may have 
happened a second time already in some instance recorded or 
uncecorded, or at lease chat it is capable of happening at some 
unpredictable date in the future. 

The simple face is that, in every manifestadon of Life, we find 
empirically, by observation, that a creative power is exhibited, and 
that acts of creation are performed, by some, buc not by all, 

> Two laadArd of dto BritiaJ) Difti&ionut Doebine by the two feremoet 

in tbi* Mbool of will b« found in FVoflMor 6 . EUmi 

7 A« .donmr Spyaiwu oad CMpwu «/ CMirofMa <wtd editien: Londos tosj, 
Kerpor), end la w, H. Petfy'l Tht GaUrm ^ (As Sku: A Sutiy ht (As Sflfy Uimfy ^ 
(London 19*3. MeEbuse), Sc« lUo Profceoer G. Ellist SoBtb’o i 7 mn 
Huttry (LoedoB 1930. C»pc). 
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represenudves of any given species. And this fact in itself implies 

that there arc two altemadve independent means by which any 

E 'ven quality may have been acquired by any tnantfestadon of 
Ife In any given instance. One of these alternative means is 
original creation» since without creation the diffusion of the pro* 
ducts of creation is impossible ex fypothesi. At the same time, it U 
not admissible to ascribe every acquisition of every quality by every 
representative of every species to a separate md ordinal creative 
act} since our empirical observation shows us that, in any species, 
the creative individuals are in a minority, and that, in the life of any 
creative individual, his creative acts are rare events. Thus, in any 
objeedve study of the process of acquisition (or, in vital terms, the 
process of genesis and growth), we luve to allow for the operation, 
side by side, of two different principles: the principle of the Uni* 
formity of Nature and the principle of Diffusion through Radiadon- 
and'Mifflesis. The Uniformity of Nature guarantees chat the germ 
or spark of creadve power which is manifesied in one or more 
representatives of a species is capable of reappearing in any other 
representative of the same species, chough experience enables us to 
predict with confidence that, as a matter of fact, the creative gift 
will prove to be confined in praedee to a rather small minotity. 
Conversely, the same experienee informs us that Diffusion is the 
means by which acquisiuons are actually made in many cases, and 
perhaps in the majority. The proper task of the student of Life is 
not to magnify the potency of either principle tendenciously at the 
other principle’s expense but to render to both principles their real 
due. Our atdtude should be not fanadcal but scientific, and our 
method not dogmatic but empirical. The right attitude of mind 
has been described, towards the close of a classical work of scholar¬ 
ship, by the gre a test of living comparative aathropol^ists: 

*lf there is one general conclusion which seems to emerge the 
mass of particulars. I venture to think that It ia the essendal similarity 
in the workup of the less developed human mind among all the races, 
which corresponds to the essential slmiJari^ in thetr bodily frame 
revealed by comparadve anatomy. But wime this general mental 
similarity may, 1 believe, be taken as established, we must always be on 
our gusra against tracing to it a muldtude of particular resemblances 
whiw may be and often are due to simple difPii^o, since nothing is 
more certain than that the various races of men have borrowed from 
each other ,pany of their arts and crafts, their ideas, customs and 
mstitutioos. To sift out the elements of culture which a race has 
iod»endeatly evolved and to distinguish them accurately fiom those 
whi^ it has derived from other races is a t ask of extreme difficulty and 
delicacy, which promises to occupy students of Man for a long time to 
come; indeed, so complex are the facts and so imperfect in most cases is 
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the historical record that It may be doubted whether in regard to many 
of the lower races we shall ever arrive at more probable conjectures. 

ThU balanced judgement the pen of a great scholar might 
dispose of the current controversy between the DiEusioniats and 
the Uniformitarians, were it not for a fault of temper and a weak¬ 
ness of thought in the Difhisionist camp, The &ult of temper is 
the curious vein of intolerance by which the British DiEusionists 
appear to be animated, as though they were conducting some kind 
cl religious propaganda rather than collaborating with scholars of 
other schools In an attempt to discover the truth about a problem 
of common interest. The weakness of thought is the proneness of 
our contemporary British DiEusionists to allow their thinking about 
the phenomenon of Diffusion in geueral, In all times and places, to 
be dominated by the ephemeral fact of the cootemporary world¬ 
wide diEusion of our Western Civilization—an instance of Diffusion 
which happens to loom large just here and Just now. In the mani¬ 
fest—though mainly unconscious—distortion of our British Dif- 
fusionlsts* vision through this cause, we have a conspicuous illua- 
tradon of that ‘reltiivliy of historical thought* which has been the 
first subject to engage our attention In this Study.* On these 
accounts, it seems advisable to carry our criticism of the British 
DiEusionist Doctrine rather further. 

There are, In het, two :^lacie$ In the assumption that the 
geneses of dwllzationa can be accounted for by the fact that certain 
techniques and aptitudes and institutioiis and ideas can be proved 
historically to have been acquired, by the majority of those who 
have eventually acquired them, through the process of Diffusion. 

Diffusion does, of course, account for the present ubiquity of 
such modem Western manufactures as Singer’s sewing-machines, 
Mauser rifles, and Manchester cotton goods. More than that, it 
accounts for the present ability, on the part of a certain number of 
non-Westem communities, to manufacture rifles and cotton goods 
for themselves by a mastery of the Western processes. Difhision 
accounts likewise for the ubiquity of the Syriac Alphabet, which 
has now killed out and superseded every o^er known script that 
has ever been invented by any other society except the Sinic.^ 

* Fruar. Sir I. C.: Golden Bevgh, Part VllI: ‘Baldar Ibe Beautiful' 

^London 1913. ffacmilfinl. Prdvea, pp, 

* In Part f, A. abow. 

* d;ffiMi*a paver o( the AJababat, in virtue at iti unrmll.d trchnksJ maritB. St 
jinpraMfvelr damonacitad by tb< net that the tcripts of the Monnla aod the Maschui 
are of Striaa arifin. notwitKiDiAdata Uv faeci that theta eva paa^aa )i*a at tKa apposite 
and of Alia frooi Saria; that ihaf have bam liairiA for aftj an tba threaboM of (be Far 
Forrm World, aaa (bat tbe MtiMw, at tnv rate, have b«<n inutaton of the Fa/ Caatam 
eultura i& alsMt aval fUiina also. for ae Manaola, they have taken tbeir ralig^, 
in (be foera of LaiMuQe o/Tancric Mahayaoian Bwadhiam, Lrais (be Indie Civiltiaaon, 
bcetdaa taJdns tbaic aaip< from the Syiiie.) Wa nay add that, iMwadaya, tba eumocy 
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Diffusion accounts, again, for the ubiquity of the Far Eastern 
beverage tea, of the Arabic beverage coffee, of the Central Ameri> 
can beverage cocoa, of the Amasonian material rubber,' of the 
Central Aicerican practice of tobacco^moking,of the SumeHc prac¬ 
tice of duodecimal reckoning, aod of the so-called * Arabic numerals’, 
which are perhaps odgioally a Hindu system of mathemarical 
Dotation^ But the fact that the ride h» attained its ubiquity 
through diflusion from a single place where it was once, and once 
only, invented is no proof that the bow-«afld-arTOw attained its 
earlier ubiquity exclusively in this same manner. It remains 
equally possible, and indeed equally probable, that tlie bow-and* 
arrow has become ubiquitous not only through diffusion from one 
place but also through independent invention in others. Nor does 
it follow that, because the technique of spinning and weaving by 
power-driven machinery can be traced to a single point of origin, 
the technique of metallu^ must be traceable to a single point of 
origin likewise. This dogmatic line of argument from i^erence in 
drcumstanoes in which the inference is manifestly inconclusive is 
our British Diifusionists' first major fallacy. Their second major 
&llacy lies in the tacit assumption that the essence of what we mean 
by a civilization is comptlsed either in those things that can be 
proved to have become ubiquitous through diffusion, or in those 
other things that may be inferred inconclusively to have attained 
their ubiquity through the same means on the strength of analogy. 

As a matter of fact, it is instructive to take a glance at our fore¬ 
going list of die proved and acknowledged triumphs of Diffusion; 
hz we have certainly hit upon the notorioua examples which 
naturally come first to miod, and one glance U enough to show that 
they are all uinalides which do not touch the heart of what we 


<4 (&« SinJe Script w no longer sccum «nn in P«( Emcern World, where thii iBipt 
nMbcosinberireddjraetlyniiintheiotecedeinSieieCiviluUMn, Inlapui.endoven in 
CtuAO, the rubodtudon of (be LeCin form of the Alpbehee for (lio sioic ooript u sow 
oeeuAt under ceorideration. 

< .Not Bomlr (ho esictb)j( tbe utalin of nibbor bocome ItaovA to our Weetem 
World tbrouffa eonoct with tbe peopka or Anuxonh. Tb« peopko of AjMwnu bid 
riretdy dbeertfed for themaclroo bow (o atoko mbber bulbo and rubber btilc ;n pre- 
Columbian tanee (aeo NerdenaMId, £.; mt Mian Odturt iftroi^k /nvw^ 

bow *ed (Cdtehorv 1030. filanderl.p. jj), 

, * On« may perhapa add m miUiarT toenniqua of mfantry.ficbting in phalars forma- 
tien. whkb may be rtoardod aa a Sumeric invention, einca (ha earliest evidaseo for its 
om^oyiBeet ia tbe itM of (be Sumerie milirarlst Eanoanon of Lagsab (dommobotvr 
in Shinar some time berweon dm joeo aiwi otreo aSoo a c.)- Thereafter w« find the 
phal^ in use both in (be Egypeiae World and in (hs Hdlaruc; and io the laM world 
it u doruaed from the ott^stscei roimd the Aegean inro Macodon m (perhaps in sho fifth 
£“*?"y < 5 «ye^ F,: Afeeedwrira id mr T/tmdctofvj^ Ph^ ll (Munich and 

Benio two. Oldenboorg), pp, SS-o) and latsr (by the beenmoa of tbe see^ eanrury 
B.C.) up the Aauu Valley, mto Dardaaia (Lioy, Book X^(. chap. 43). rirtally. in our 
own weatsm World, wo find the phalanx tunuag up, from the twemh ceatu^ cf the 
Qiriotian Bra onsrar^. in Flaoden and No rth e rn (ialy« and tbermftor ia SwitseriaM. 
w bocoma eventually tbe etasdard Wtatam infanuy.teeh(i)que until it is gndually 
drioaBoSebefieldbytbedifluaioApffirwviBj. (SaanaRbervoLiii, p. :S$, footnote xO 
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mean by a civiliudon in any mpect. A cmlisadoo does not cod* 
sist in machme-sewini or rifle-ahooting or tea- and coffee- and 
cocoa-drinking or tobacco-smokbg. It does not even consist in 
reading and writing or in roetallurgy (assuming it to be proved that 
metalJurgy» like the Alphabet, has invented once, and once 
only, in a single place). To equate this kind of thing with Civili2a* 
tion’ with a capital 'C’ is an absurdity which would be inconceivable 
to a cultivated mind that was either Hindu or Hellenic or Western 
of an earlier generation and, if this palpable absurdity is plausible 
to the minds of one school among our contemporary Western 
scholars, this is presumably because they have been bom and 
brought up in an ultra-modem social environment in which the 
material plane of human life looms large out of all proportion to 
the spiritual.* 

We are here confronted, once again, by the relativity of historical 
thought- The ultra-modern Western 84 iolar is apt to be betrayed 
insidiously, by the mental atmosphere in which his mind is con¬ 
strained to work, into persuading himself that, because Western 
sewing-machines and Western rifles and Western cotton goods 
have been diHused throughout the Orthodox Christian and Islamic 
and Hindu and Far Eastern worlds in these latter days, this 
diffusion of Western knick-knacks is tantamount to the conversion of 
these four other living societies to our Western Civilization. For 
those Westerners that have eyes to see, there is no obligation to 
accept this preposterous hahuebation; and in this Study we have 
had occasion to see through it more than once already.^ At this 
day, when we havedifiused all our Western knick-knacks with all the 
‘salesmanship’ that we can command, the living non-Westem 
civiliaations that have been flooded by the mass-produced spate of 
our labour-savbg machines and our lethal weapons and our textiles 

' The p«ine i» «e1i illuetnted by the roJlbwine •Ae<Sete «f (he EmpenrTbMdore oi 
AbyMinie ko, 185$-67). Imptraw tpu loguiur: 

‘A men came to me rUing on • tlonker, Mj 4 that h« *te a temAt of the groet 
Emperor of the Frcrtcb. amf be had come to my country for the aok pu/pcae of 
HuUiehine frfeivJtKip betvees me eixi bJe coveteisn. 1 Mid*. 'U do bot abject to aMkafla 
friend* «ith fireat Chnnian krnp; you an walcomc.*' Tbe next diy ba latd he viihed 
to eee me oA buiSncii, end I aeieated; but to my wtoniehmetjt be came to me wrth * 
buedla of mp. I takid him whu thcoe were. He reptied Thu iba Frenoh had a large 
(e««s in their country where they nabe aSka, aod that the mercherite of that plaM had 
eemmiaaioned bim to bring them to ete for the ake of bertar. 1 aaid to myaolfi **Wba( 
have I dan* that there people inaultme ibueby ueerins me lalte a ahepkeeperr' I bore 
the intuit then and aaid ae^bing/ 

TKia >• part of a converaatien beeween cbe Emperor aod Mr. Hermuad Paaam (a 
fpcoial ent^ to the Emoeror from Queao Victoria), aa recorded by Mr. Raitam bimaelf. 
Th* piMS* ia quoted irom Raaaeme fJairaiivt «f the Bhtiih Uttrion le TVodaf* Kijit 
^ A^vuima (L^OA >66^ Mumy. a vola), voL li, pp. 60-t. by WooU. U S.. in finpira 
ai^ coainwrre h Africa (London {930, Alien & Unwin), p. 1^. 

The offender we* the Freneb ConiuJ, Monaiaur Lejean: Meneieur Laiean’a Iieparul 
Maater waa Napaleoa III ; the burtdie u ngi waa a paRern*book of idka; the oiy from 
which h came waa Lyone. 

> See 1 . C (ill) (6), p. ijt. above. * See I. B (Hi), pp. 3 > 35 . above. 
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can nevcnhdes® lift up thdi h«ds and juady boast that, t^gh 
they‘link in deep mire, where there n no standing’, and arc come 
into deep waters, where the floods overflow* them, yet still the 
waters are’ not ‘come in unto’ their ‘soul’.* In spite of the over¬ 
whelming diffusion of our Western material technique, these non- 
Westcm civilbalions can still caU their souls their own. In their 
iimcr spiritual life, which is their real life, it is as true as ever, for 
them, that ’the Earth is the Lord’s and the fulness tbcreof. the 
world and they chat dwell therrin';> and if ever they do open t^ 
•everlasting doors* of their spiritual citadel, it will assuredly not ix 
in order to grant admittance to the spirit that has been embodied m 

a Singer or a Ford- , . _, _ . 

It is no accident that the outstanding triumphs of Diffusion are 
mosdy trivial and external and few of them intimate or profound ; 
for, as we shall have occasion to observe at later points m ^s 
Study,’ the process of Radiaiion-and-Mimesb, throi^h which 
Diffusion works in human afhuis, is vigorous and enectve in 
inverse ratio to the value and importance of the social properties 
that are conveyed by it from the communicative party to Ae 
receptive party in this sorial commerce. The process operates with 
the greatest rapidity and the longest range on the economic pl^e; 
less qui^y and penetratingly on the political plane; and least 
potently of all on the cultural or spiritual plane. It is the easiest 
thing in the world for a Western roanufticturer to export a sewing- 
machine to Bombay or Shanghai. It is infinitely harder for a 
Western man of sdence or a Western poet or a Western samt to 
kindle in non-Westem souls the spiritual flame that is alight in h« 
own. Thus the importance of Diffusion in human history will be 
vastly over-estimated if it is accepted at ita face value m quanuta- 
tjvc terms; for the greater the vdume of the social commerce, the 
lower, as a rule, is the apirituai value of the social goods that are 

**^n this showing it seems both legitimate and desirable, here and 
now, to emphasize the part that has been played in human history 
by original creation, while being careful to give Diffusion no less 
than its due. And we may remind ourselves that the spark or germ 
of original creauon may burst into flame or flower in any mani¬ 
festation of Life in virtue of the principle of the Uniformity of 

Nature. , t 

We may at least go so far as to place the onus protxBub on the 
Diffusionista’ shoulders in cases where it is an open question 

Ml* c pp- 's*-*. v.’ctr^ V. M>. 

M well M Ptm VIII and IX , , 

•This pfopMJtion iaeiaeusMd m r»n IX 
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whether Diffusion or Unifornjity of Nature is entitled to claim the 
credit for some particular human achievement. 

'There can be lluJe doubt that many of the roost ess«^al inventions 
of civiliaed life have been invented over and over again in distant times 
and countries, as different nations have reached those particular points 
of social advancement when those inventioos were first needed. Thus, 

E tinting has been independently invented in China and in medieval 
urope;' and it is well known that a process essentially the same was in 
use for various purposes in Ancient Rome, though no one took the great 
step of applying to tbe reproduction of books the process which was 
^miliarly used for various meaner purposes.* What happened with 
printing we may believe also to have happened with writing, and we 
may take another illustration from an art of quite another kind. There 
can be no doubt, from comparing die remains of the earliest buildings la 
Egypt, Greece, Italy, the Bri&ah Islands, and the ruined dties of 
Centfd America, that the great inventions of the arch and tbe dome have 
been made more than once in the hUtory of human art. * And moreover, 
much as in the case of printing, we can see in many places strivings after 
^em, and near approaches niade to them, which still never reached 
complete success. Nor need we doubt that many of the simplest and 
roost essential ares of civilised life—the use of the mill, the use of the 
bow, the taming of the horse, the hollowing out of the canoe—have been 
found out over and over again in distant timea and places. It is only 
when we find the unmistakeable witness of language, or some other sign 
of historical connexion, that we have any right to infer that the common 
posseasion of inventions of this kind Is any sign of common derivation 
from one primitive source. So it is with political Institutions also. The 
same instimtions constantly appear very from one another, simply 
because the circumstances which called for them have arisen in times 
and places very far horn ooe another. The whole system of historical 
analogies rests on this doctrine. We see the same political phenomena 
repeating themselves over and over again in various times and places, 
not because of any borrowing or imitation, conscious or unconscious, 
but because the like circumstances have led to the like results. . . .** 

The judgement here recorded by a great Western historian some 
sixty years may be aupported by a quotation from the work of 
a distinguisl^ living Western anthropologist: 

'The resemblances In Man's ideas and practices are chiefly traceable 
to tbe similarity in structure of (be human brain everywhere, and in the 
consequent nature of his mind. As the physical organ la, at all known 


< • rte«M inquir^into thU qaoTNn, ««e Ciner, T. F.: T/uhrynli^ ^ 


rwiaM edioon (N€w York 19J1, Columbia Uaiversity 


in C^irtaoMdilt 

I (jflf n pf t the butory o( tbe lovaotion of che it^m.tBauu In tbe HeUcnic World.— 

> ^e tru« areb and the true done appear to have reroalned undiseovored by tbe 
Mayu ~A. J. T. 

< Freeman, E. A.: Coa^onitwe Poiiiia (Lortdoo 1S73, MtcsuUafi). pp. 31-a. Corn' 
pare pp. lS-17. 
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lUges of Man’s history, substantially the same in consecution and 
nervous proceases, so che mind has certain universal characteristics, 
powers and methc^ of action.*.. . This similarity in che operation of 
the brain is seen in the nineteenth-centuty intellects of Darvnn and 
Russell Wallace, which, working on thesame data, arrived simultaneously 
ac the Theory of Evolution;* and it accounts for numerous claims in the 
same age to priority trith respect to tbe same invention or discovery. 
The similar operations of the common mind of tbe Race—more frag> 
mentary in their data, more rudimentary in their powers, and vaguer in 
their resuJ&^^plain the appearance ox such beliefs and institubons as 
Tocemism, Exogamy, and the many purificatory rituals, In most widely 
separated peoples and portions of me globe.* 

Tn particular, tbe data for the thoughts and inferences of Primitive 
Man are very limited and are much the same everywhere. The nearer 
we come to the earliest type of Man, the more the means to his ends 
(end to coincide over the whole Race, as is shown by flint (ools and 
weapons scattered all over the World and to many strata of Time. Hence 
the similaricy of the means be takes in various peoples and ages to 
express his early religious and social ideas, and co attain his crude moral 
and spiritual ends.'* 

In the two foregoing passages the potency of tlie principle of the 
Unifbnnicy of Nature in human affairs is effectively brought out; 
but such representations as these are sometimes met with the 
objection that certain mvenilons—e.g. the invention of the metal¬ 
lurgical art—are &o complicated that they virtually must have been 
unique. The test case of metallurgy is presented as follows by a 
distinguished living archaeologist: 

' '*Whcrc did the revolutionary discovery of raetsllur^ originate P" 
It is, of course, tbeoreticslly possible that the properties ^ copper were 
ind^endently realised in £gypt and Hither Asia, or even in illiterate 
Spain and Hungary, and that die barbarians of Cornwall and Bohemia 
Spontaneously hit upon the alloy, known before 3000 s.c. in Sumer and 
India. Practi^ly, in the case of the Old World where the first metal¬ 
using civilisations hsd such wide foreign relations and were bound 
together by so many common traits, no one, unprgudiced by tbe 
passions evoked by a perverse Dlffusiooism, will suggest that all the 
complex processes invi^ved were elaborated separate^at (wo or more 

• 'Our reinn 11 is it* v«iY«M«nc« mote then ladividuel: it ii expresive of univerulity; 

it h « Mrtof ihet Oteer whieb refuJetu the Uaivene, and in a deep lenie ilia • ereatrre 
faerer «r eo-ereator of tbe UnivarwI.^^Buti, J. C: HaiOm and edition 

(London te*7. Maemllan), p. ija. 

• Fee (hja iM oihs imtaoee* of one asd tbe uayt inv«nt>en being made indepes- 

dcrtJybuteimulWncoualy by r»o oinwrv invuton, lee 211. C uJ. PC. M-9, 

below—A.J.T. 

• For the tnrotBB eempln^ of tome of the ideatie 'pptmorditi unafee* which ere 

Imorinted on the common nind of tbe Himan Race end which rc*’eal therMelvet m 
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<^pa^vcly adjacent pointe io Byf»i4_The discoveries and inven- 

tiew implicit in met^-working are so abstruse and complex that 
independent origin at several points—in the Old World at any rate— is 
excluded as fantastically improbable; knowledge of the essentia] tech* 
njquea rnuat^ thaz is to say, have been diffused from some centre.’' 

The reader of this passage will have noticed that the writer of it, 
with scholarly caution, explicitly confines his contention to the 
ambit of the Old World. And well he may( For, had he ventured 
to extend to the New World his claim that the art of metalJiiigy has 
become ubiquitous through diffusion from a single place of origin, 
he would have been chall^ged at once by another scholar who is 
at least his peer as an ad^t in the archaeology of the New World, 
and who is an anthropologist into the bargain. Nordenskidid can 
testify that, in the onginal home of the ^dean Civiliation, the 
metallurgical art is coeval with the civiliation itself. ‘The people 
of the Proto-Chimu period .,. were acquainted with gold, copper, 
and their alloys, and possibly also silver, and knew how to smelt and 
cast these meuls.'* 'In all parts where at the time of the Discovery 
the Bronw Age prevailed, that cultural stage—which appears to 
have originated in the region surrounding Lake Titicaca—iad been 
preceded by a copper age,'3 In Colombia and Central America, 
moreover, at the same epoch, bronze was still unknown—in con¬ 
trast to the knowledge of bronze as well as copper which was 
current, by then, in Mexico on the one side as well as in Peru on the 
other. These facts demonstrate, between them, that the unquestion¬ 
ably abstruse art of making and working bronze was not introduced 
into the New World all of a piece (as it must have been if it had been 
mtroduced by Diffusion from the Old World), but was invented 
out of the prior art of CMpoworking in the New World indepen- 
dcmJy—howwr unlikely this independent invention might seem 
to be, a priori. The art of metallurgy, at any rate from 3 ie point 
when metaJ-casting became known, » in America an independent 
mvendon.’* More than that, the Incas had achieved, before the 
Discovciy, ‘an invention that we of the Old World only in recent 
times have succeeded in accomplishing—and then by a method quite 
different to that of the Indiana—namely, the art of welding copper'.* 
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The astronomical discoreries of the Mayas can be demonstrated, 
by similar proofs, to have been made independently of the identical 
discoveries in the Babylonic World; and in general the original 
creative capacity and achievement of the peoples who were in 
occupation of the New World, before its ducovciy by the Euro¬ 
peans, is summed up by Nordenskidld in the following terms: 

'I thinh we must admit that the Indiacks' contribution-^ dis¬ 
coverers and inventor^-to the cultural progress of Mao is considerable. 
It may even surpass that of the Teutonic peoples during the era 
preeeJing the discovery of America. It is a proven fact that ^ Indians 
have achieved many discoveriea aud inventions that m pre-Columbian 
t i mes were unknown in the Old World. They have invented many 
dungs tbat are adaptations to exceptional geophysical conditions. They 
have further made a number of inventions in connexion with culture- 
elements that in post-Columbian times have been introduced to them by 
Whites and Negroes. Many invendoas have in America such an is^ted 
area of distributiou that they may properly be supposed to have been 
made there. Seeing that the Indians have discovered and invented a 
great deal that was unknown in the Old Worid at the time of the 
discovery of America, it does not seem unreasonable to wonder whethes 
they may not also have invented something or other that also was kno^ 
there. The actual ^ct of their btvh^ Ssnt so is proved by It being 
possible to trace several inventions of that class horn their simplest to 
their most elaborate forms. In the case of ceruln very importtnt inven¬ 
tions it can be sboem that in America they in all probabiliQr were 
preceded by umpler derices founded on the same principles.’^ 

If this cumulative testimony from historians and archaeologists 
and anthrtpologists has failed to convince the reader that every 
human sodtty is a potential vehicle of the creative spirit in rirtue 
of the uniformity of a Human Nature which is instinct with this 
creative power, then we will win our case by calling next into the 
witn^box an eminent zoologist, to be foUowed by an eminent 
physiologist who is still more eminent as a philosopher. The 
zoologin shall speak first: 

‘I... have time’, he says, ‘to dwell on only a few of the many con¬ 
siderations suggested by the singular parailelisma or convergcnci« 
between the Termites and the Ants, such as the development in both of 
wingless worker and soldier caste, similar nesting and fungus-growing 
habits, trophallaxis, reladons to guests, &c. The duplication of these 
phenomena in poups so wide asunder that they are placed by the 
systemitists at the opposite poles of our clsssification of insects, may be 

<G0(«bor( csje, BUndec). op. Sv-V®. S« fiuiMr tbe aune tiitbor's rtsvm* jn >evtf)(««n 
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of •omc interest to the anthfopologist, because the study of human 
cultures rcvcab the same or vciy similar institutions and linguistic 
pc^iatioca m geographically widely separated peoples. Some anthro¬ 
pologists attnbute such similarities to community of origin, while olhera 
insist that they ut often ioveotiocis of independent origin and develop, 
went. When we reflect that Ants and Tenmtcs have been able, through 
alow physiological and instinctive processes, independently to evolve 
such 9tf*lungly analogous peculiarities as those I have described, we am 
scarcely doubt that different human communities, beloogmg to the 
same species and endowed with some intelligence, may frequently have 
bit upon the same inventions.’* 

As for our physiologist-philosopher, he is no less a scholar ihaa 
Monsieur Henri Bergson; and the evidence that we are going to 
take from him is presented in the most fomous of all his publiAed 
works. In a characteristic passage of V£wIuiion Cr4atrke,^ a 
masterly physiological study, on comparative lines, of the eye of the 
Vertebrates and the eye of Ac Molluscs leads up to the following 
philosophical result: ® 

‘At every instant, before our eyes, Nature arrives at identical results, 
ID species which are somelimcs close to one another, by embryo.genicaI 

processes which are altogether diverse_To take, as a case m point 

our comparison between the eye of the Vertebrates and the ie of the 
Molluscs, we shall observe that, in the Vertebrates, the retina is pro¬ 
duced by an expansion Aat is emitted by the rudiment of the bram in 
the young erobiyo. It is a veritable nervous centre that has transferred 
Itself to the penphery, On the other hand, in the MoUuaa, the retina 
derives from the eclodenn direc^, and not indirectly through the 
mtcimediary form of Ac embryonic mcep/ulus. Here, again, we rally 
have two different evolutionary processes which result, m Man and in 
Ae Scallop, in Ae development of an identical retina.’^ 

If Ae creative power which is instinct in all Life is able to invent 
independendy Ae economic techniques of agriculture and stock- 
breeding and the social system of morphologically Aversifled 
castes in incamations of Life which are so for removed from one 
wther as Ae Termites and Ac Ants, and if it is also able to invent 
independently an identical structure for the eye in Ae Vertebrates 
and in Ae Molluscs, in a clam and in a human being, then it is 
asstiredly not increAble Aat Ae economic technique of fuwng 
copper and tin into bronae, or Ac soda] system of Totemism, 
should have been mvented independently by different human 
societies—cc^sidering Aat, within Ae ambit of Ae Human Race, 
Ae Unifomuty of Nature is, after all, so close that human beings 
' W. M.; Soaal Lift amtng At JtuteU (Loodoe, ap Site, ConjaMe), 
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of every physical variety are able to interbreed, while human 
beings of every cultural variety are able to master one another's 
lan^ages and to exchange their ideas. 

Perhaps we have now sufficiently reasserted the potency of 
original creation, and the role of the Uniformity of Nature, in 
human affairs; but, in our desire to restore a just balance between 
the Uniformity Theory and the Diffusion Theory, we must be on 
our guard against depreciating, as well as against over-estimating, 
the historical pan which Di^sion has aciuaUy played. It may 
therefore be well to examine, briefly, the role of Diffusion, in 
contrast to original creadon, In the geneses of clviliaations both of 
the 'unrelated' and of the 'related' class. 

The' unrelated’ civilizations, as we have found in another chap ier,< 
have apparently emerged through the mutation, into dviJizations, 
of primitive societies; and if we Inquire into the role of Diffusion 
here we shall observe at least two Instances in which more than one 
civilizadon has emerged from a single society of a transitional 
character: from a society, that is to say, which has not yet taken the 
shape of a dvillzadon, though it has already differentiated itself 
from the primitive societies pure and simple. 

One of these intermediate sodeties out of which several civiliza* 
tions have sprung is that Afrasian culture in which Sir John 
Marshall discerns the common substratum of 'the Indus Culture' 
and the Sumeric culture and the Egyptiac and the Minoan.^ The 
antecedent diffusion of this common intermediary culture from the 
Atlantic to the Indian Ocean over the vast Afrasian area within 
which-^t four separate points—the four dvillzsdons In question 
afterwards arose, is the cause to which Sir John Marshall ascribes 
the points of family likeness which these four ddlizadons display 
when they are compared with one another and are contrasted with 
the remaining representatives of the spedes. And this common 
substratum of culture, within these gec^raphical limits, upon 
which the archaeologist strikes when he digs down below the 
foundations of the four Afrasian dvilizadons, is also encountered 
by the anthropologist when he makes his own researches for his own 
hidden treasure in the same area. Having once dted Sir James 
Frazer on behalf of the Uniformity of Nature, we arc in duty 
bound to dte him on behalf of Diffusion as well. 

7f there is any truth in the analysis of the Saturnalia snd kindred 
festivals which I have now brought to a close, it seems to point to a 
remarkable homogeneity of civilbatioo throughout South-Eastern 
Europe and Western Asia in prehistoric times. ... in the far east of 
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we have met with temjwrary kings whose magical fijnctions and 
intimate relttioa to agriculture stand out in the deafest light; while 
India ftimiahes examplca of kings who have regidarly been obliged to 
sacrifice themselves at the end of a icnn of years. All these things 
appear to hang together; all of them may, perhaps, be regarded ss the 
shattered remnants of a uniform soce of religion and society oduch at a 
remote era belted the Old World from the Mediterranean to the Pacific,'* 

This Afrasian intermediary culture has its analogue in the New 
World in the so-called ‘Archaic Culfure' which emerged above the 
primitive level, in the last miUeiiDium B.c., throughout the arid 
zone of Tropical America, over an area extending from what is 
now Southern Mexico, at one end, to what are now Colombia and 
Venezuela and Ecuador at the other. Over this area in this age, the 
fathers of ‘the Archaic Culture* appear to have diffused an art of 
agriculture and an art of pottery and an an of weaving which were 
the common foundations of the corresponding arts, as these are 
found in a higher stage of development at a later date in both the 
Mayan World and the Andean.^ 

Thus the Mayan and Andean dvilizaiioos in the New World, as 
wll as ‘the Indus Culture’ and the Sumeiic, Egyptlac, and Minoan 
civilizations in the Old World, are found to possess certain 
^aracteristica in common which are traceable, in each of these two 
instances, to an antecedent process of Diffusion. In the light of 
this, arc we to say that we really find ourselves in the presence, not 
of sn separate and independent civilizations, but of two and two 
only^^c in AfrasU and the other in Tropical America—which 
have each spread by Diflusion to such an extent that they have 
assumed a superficlai appearance of multiplicity: an apparance 
which is contradicted, nevertheless, by the fundamental unity 
which persists below the surfoce all the time in either case ? The 
answer to this question is in the negative; and this negative answer 
is formulated with admirable judgement and cxempkiy clarity by 
the Swedish scholar whom we have cited a number of times 
already. 

'The connexion between the Central American and Peruvian Indians 
<bd not cause any’ fusion of cultures. The Sou^ American high ci\dli 2 a' 
tion cannot be said to have been an off-shoot of the Central American or 
Mexican dvUizatioos, or vveversa. Oo the other hand, 1 believe we are 
bound to assume that the civilizations of Western South America and 
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Centra] America at aome very remote period possessed a coouDon 
origio. By this I do oot mean that iSt acme particular locality, aay in 
Central America, at an earlier date than elsewhere, there existed some 
highly developed civilisation from which the South American higher 
chilisariona took their riae, but that in America, in diiTereot regions, 
from a more primitive stage, and more or less independent of each other, 
the high cultures developed, Here development lo the main proceeded 
on parallel lines, and in parts arrived at very divergent results. 

The truth la that, although the two civilizations of the first 
generation in the New World and the four civilizations of the first 
generation m Afraaia may have emerged, in each case, from a 
common substratum whi^ was intermediate in Its cultural level 
between the relatively low level of the preceding and surrounding 
primitive cnJtures and the relatively high level of the subsequently 
super*impo8ed crrilbarions, these civilizations cannot be regarded 
simply as the automatic products of the dllTusjon of that ‘archaic 
culture’ which is the common platform upon which they severally 
stand. As we have seen at other points in this Study, every one 
these crviiizalions has differentiated itself from the common 
archaic culture by a dynamic act ^ and each of these separate and 
independent dynamic acts has taken the form of an Individual 
response to a particular challenge. The Mayan Civilization arose 
out of the American ‘Archaic Culture' in response lo the challenge 
of the rain-soaked tropical forest,3 in contrast to the Andean 
Civilization, which arose out of ie same ‘Archaic Culture’ in 
response to the antithetical challenge of the waterless desert,* And 
in Af^a, while it is true that the first impetus to the rise of the 
four Afrasian civilizations was given by a common challenge in the 
shape of the simultaneous desiccation of the grass-lands from one 
end of Afrasta to the ocherit is equally significant that a second 
and final impetus was given, in each case, by a peculiar local 
challenge which evoked an individual response. The Minoan 
Civilization was a response to the challenge of the sea,^ the 
Egyptiac Civilization a response to the challenge of the Nile,’ tixe 
Sumeric a response to the challenge of the Tigris and Euphrates,* 
while ‘the Indus Culture' (on the assumption that it is to be 
reckoned as an Independent civilization in ica own right)* was a 
response to the challenge of the river after which it has been 
named. 
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We Mn convey the situation in a simile by likening our two seta 
of civilizationa—the set of four in Afrasia and the pair of civiliaa- 
tions in the New World—to two groups of pyramids which do not 
rise direcdy, in cither case» out of the plain which they respectively 
doituMCe. The architects of each group have sought to enhance the 
imposing effect of their work by planting the pair of pyramids—^^r 
the foursome, as the case may b^—not down upon the low-lying 
plain but up upon a ledge or shelf of natural rock that projects 
from the foot of the adjoining mountains, with the result that the 
plain is dominated by the very bases of die pyramids, not to speak 
of ihe^ summits. Here, then, in cither case, we have a set of 
pyramids standing on a common platform which rises already in 
itself above the surrounding levels. And we are presented with the 
questi^j ^ Ought the foiu pyramids in the one case, and the two 
pyramids in the other, to be regarded, in virtue of their common 

E latforms, as four p^ and as two parts respectively of one single 
uiJding ?' When this question U presented in these terms, we can 
sec at once that the answer turns upon the question whether the 
common platform is an artificial structure of the same construction 
as the pyramids that rise from it, or whether it is a natural eleva¬ 
tion of the same substance as the surrounding plains and the 
adjoining mountains. If the platfbmi were artificial too, then the 
pyramids would certamly have to be regarded as parts of a single 
edifice in which the platform itself would be not only the connectiog 
link but also, perhaps, the principal architectural member. When, 
however, we find, as we do find, chat the platform is actually a 
namral elevation which has been singled out by the architect’s eye 
but has not been constructed by the builder’s hand, then, clearly, 
we have to pronounce that the building begins at the point where 
the builder has laid his foundations, and that, on this showing, each 
single pyramid is to be reckoned as a separate building, in spite of 
the common natural elevation on which the whole set of buildings 
has been planted. 

Thus the individual independence of each of the six dvilirations 
of the first generation whi^ are here under consideration is not 
impaired by the palpable underlying diffusion of the Afrasian and 
the Tropical American intermediate cultures. And when we pass 
on from the ^unrelated* to the ‘related’ cultures, we shall find that, 
in their geneses too, Diffusion has played a role which is not to be 
ignored and yet is not of capital impoitaoce. 

Ex every ‘related’ dvilisation has arisen in some kiod 

of contact with an antecedent emUsation either of the ^related’ or 
of the ‘unrelated’ class; and this means that it is in some sense a 
product of Diffusion, ^deed, we have found grounds for the belief 
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that genesis through relation to an antecedent civiJiaation, or, in 
other words, through Diffusion in a certain sense of the tem, is the 
only form of genesis by which civilizations have actually been 
brought to birth at any time since the first generation.^ In order, 
however, to estimate this form of Diffusion at its true importance, 
we must remind ourselves of the way in which it works; and, as a 
matter of feet, it works by contraries. 

A 'related* civilization is one winch is created by the proletatiat 
—either internal or external—of the antecedent civilization with 
which it is in relation; and we have already seen what the relation 
of a proletariat to a dominant minority is.* It is not a relation of 
Radiation*4nd-Mimesis but a relation of Challenge-and-Response. 
And the dynamic act in which the creation of a new civilization by 
a proletariat is accomplished is not an act of conversion but an act 
of secession—not a centripetal movement but a centrifugal one. 
The creative proletariat is not seeking to enter into an apostolic 
successiort through a 'laying on of hands* on the part of a creative 
minority in the society to which it belongs; the proletariat is 
revolting t^insc the domination of a minority which has ceased to 
be attractive because it has lost its creative power. Thus it will be 
seen chat, in the geneses of the ‘related', as in those of the * unrelated’, 
civilizations. Diffusion pl^s only a minor part. The Diffusion of 
the antecedent civilization may provide the stimulus to creation, 
but it cannot itself be identical with the creative force, since, ex 
kypoOusi, it emanates from a source which has already become 
impotent. The creator, in this case, is a proletariat which resists 
the diffusion of the dead and deadening culture of the dominant 
minority; and this creative proletariat performs its act of creation 
by kicking against the pricks. 

So muw for the role of Diffuuon in the geneses of civilizations. 
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METHODS OF APPREHENSION, SUBJECTS OF STUDY 
AND QUANTITIES OF ‘DATA’ 

Ik the relevant chapter, we have found that the comparability of 
the facts which arc encoun tered in the study of social liS in civiliaa- 
tions is vindicated by the practical operations of every-day businea 
life in the contemporary Western World. Why is it, then, that this 
truth continues to be disputed in the teeth of our experience? 
This question cannot be answered without mahing a rather wider 
survey of the methods which we employ in our intellectual 
activities. 

We have empirical knowledge of three diflerent methods of view¬ 
ing and presenting the objects of our thought, and, among them, 
the phenomena of human life, The first method is the ascertain¬ 
ment' and record of particular ; the second is the elucidation 
and formulation of general 'laws* through a^process of comparative 
study; the third is the form of artistic creation and expression 
known as 'fiction*. We need not doubt that the clear distinction 
between the techniques of these three methods—a distinction of 
which we are empirically aware—corresponds to some equally 
clear distinction between the respective phenomena which are 
viewed and presented in these different ways. We are not bound, 
however, to accept without qucsiion either the names by which the 
three techniques are popularly known or the popular anatomy of 
their respective provinces. 

According to the popular view, the ascertainment and record of 
particular 'facts’ is the technique of ‘History’; and the phenomena 
in the province of this technique are the social phenom^a of 
civilizations. The elucidation and formulation of general 'laws' 
through a process of comparative study is the technique of' Science'; 
and, iu the study of human life, the science is Anthropology and 
the phenomena in the province of the scientific technique are the 
social phenomena of primitive sodeties. ‘Fiction* is the technique 
of the Drama and the Novel; and the phenomena in the province 
of this technique are the personal relations of human beings. These 
popular equations have a respectable origin—^hey can be traced 
ba^ to AiMCotle*—but they break down under examination, 
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In th« 6m place* ‘HUtoiy*, in Che popular sense of the stud; of 
the social phenomena of ciTilizadons, does not really present the 
facta, all the facts* and nothing but the facts in the lives of sodeutt 
of this species. Besides presenting facts, it has recourse to 6ction$ 
and it appeals to laws; and od the ocher hand there are certain 
facts which it leaves alone because the; are not grist to its mill. 

‘History' grew out of Mythology, a primaiy intuitive form of 
apprehension and expression io which the Drama and the Kovel like¬ 
wise took their origin. In Mythology* the distinction between fects 
and hctions is left undrawnand while ‘History’ has differentiated 
itself from Mythology by making an effort to extract the facta * it has 
never succeeded in dispensing with ffctitious elements altogether. 

For instance, it is hardly possible to write two consecutive lines 
of historical namdve ^thout introducing fictidous personiffca- 
tions of institutions^ and ascribing to them anthropomorphically 
the desires, feelings, thoughts, acdons, and in fact all the psychic 
activities of human beings. In so doing, we are succumbing to 'the 
pathedc fallacy’just as much as if we were persooifyiog the objects 
and forces of inanimate Nature; for though institutions are mani- 
festadons of Life, and of human life, they are not human beings 
and do not become persons in virtue of being personiffed in a 
figure of speech. In making use of these my^ological counters 
we are misrepresendng reality;* yet, however conscious we may be 
of their frlsi^dng effect, we cannot do without them, 

For example, if we are recording the history of our Western 
Society in our day, we cannot avoid using the mythological proper 
nam« of the states into which this society is at present articulated 
—Britain, France, Czechoslovakia, and their aucty or seventy 
jqftlAiW. 

ri ml* «rrA AtuSauA Wveyn tfora tlrir A *-- -* 
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don« Co him.* 

In idtnci^g Ui««n*ii<m of‘nttion* withnMrtliti«a, Ajteotls would ■DPMrtn bs 
co^nfim ^ (Mhfijqus of tho Dnms and ch« Nwl with At techokus of Sa^«e in 
erdsr u dJsunguisb utsm beA tbe wehniQi^ of 'His w t* (so^lkdl 

> How (hu u psYcbologMoUr possible ids? bo uBderscDod by obssrvine bow s child 
isiss s isiry-ftorf. 

s ?or iho nsfuiT of uwbnMMu. see pp. 45^-$, below. 

• must svoidOunlnnf of either cbeSiste or tbs Coaununity Mends in tbeiM«Ks 

s» id/.subititM lod jndjvausl reslities linutsr to, or srester Unn, die perms wboiro 
^bsie of We nwM never ssy due the Siste desiire this or the CommuiiftT 
5 m ' vbureh u wnuM st se.ind.eo, without resHcng eteerlv ths» tbo onlt 

T"’ ue (be wdb of (be iodividuel busao bMge wfao hsve beco» 
QMDibm of bo^a. There m no such thins, strieUy SMskisr, ss the of s« 

u S' ?*.* ofhs Bcnben.’ (Cole, 

Q. D. K.. SteiiJ Thmy (LeodoQ jQto, Meduisa), p. 33,) ' 
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companions—treating these fictitious persons as though they 
were human beinga in, personal relations with one another. The 
official-sounding and abstract-seeming name France is not nearer 
to reality than ‘Marianne* or ‘the Gallic Cock’; nor ‘Britain* than 
‘Britannia’ or ‘John Bull’ or 'the British Lbn'; and we gain nothing 
by writing ‘lUpublique Franpaise’ or ‘His Majesty’s doveramcce’. 
We do not even solve the problem by making 'H.M-G.' govern a 
pKiral verb; for the decirions officially ascribed to ‘His Majesty’s 
Government’are not taken by the persons, ail the persona, and none 
but the persons who happen at the moment to be holding office; 
and even if they were ta^ by just those persons and no others, we 
should still find ourselves confronting the age-long philosophical 

E roblem, never yet solved, of ‘the common will'. The vice of 
ciitiotisness inherent in ‘HJW.G,’ Inheres equally in ‘My Lords’ 
of the Treasury or the Admiralty and in 'the Secretary of State’ 
whose departmental letters are signed by the hand and his answers 
to pariiaznencary questions delivered through the mouth of men 
of flesh and blocd who perpetuate his fictitious existence by 
Impersonacir^ him successively. No less fictitious is the simple 
‘secretary’ to whom, in, the printed letter-heads of all manner of 
private associations, it is stated that 'ail communications should be 
addressed'. We can apply the same destructive analysis to the 
organs and officere and activities of ‘the Church’, 'the Bar’, ‘the 
Press’, ‘the Turf, and ‘the Trade’, We can apply it to the twenty- 
one civilizations which we have identified and named in this Study, 
as Adam named die animals. We Imow with our minds that we 
have encountered these civilizations simply as objects of our 
thought—as Intelligible fields of historical study—but we cannot 
express our notions of them In words without treating them to some 
extent anthropomorphically as 'men of like passions with ourselves'. 

In fact, in viewing and presenting social institutions and record¬ 
ing their worit, the use of fiction appears to be an indispensable 
artifice of thought; and the most blatant forms of the artifice are 
really the least objectionable, because they are the least likely to be 
mist^cn for realities Instead of being taken for what they are. 
This point is raised by the practice of the Hellenic Society, which 
bad two alternative usages. One usage was to present the states 
of the Hellenic World under the guise of divinities^'^^rlvT; 
/ToAioi^r ('the keeper of the state’) standing for Athens, 'A$iy<x 
for Sparta, for Antioch, Fortuna 

Praenestina for Fraeneste, Dea Roma or DIvus Caesar for Rome, 
and so on.’ In the other usage, states, corporations, classes, and 


' SooM of th«s4 divintda htd UKiraniinil eounlccMits. Sig. AtK«ne’> enl (tbedistis- 
mvk of the Atbenien coioage) and the itomio and eagle. Compare 
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Other associations of human beings were represented by the collec¬ 
tive names of their members in the plural number'— oi ^^$7jvai4t 
for Athens, ot/loKcSoi^Aovtok for Spana, ct cV WAei for the Govern¬ 
ment, 01 ffcaaamu for a church, oi ^pdrc^r for a fraternity.* This 
second usage is realistic in appearance rather than genuinely 
expressive of reality as it is.^ It does not answer the questions: 
*Did all or only some of the Lacedaemonians do this or that? 
And, if only some of them, how did these arrive at their “common 
viil” and how did they impose it on their fellow ciduns?' In 
order to come to grips with reality we should have —quod esf 
aisuftijm —to record the same transaction from the person^ stand¬ 
point of every Lacedaemonian dtuen in turn;* and even if we 
bad the infonnation and the industry to accomplish this labour, we 
should find ourselves hardly any nearer to our goal, for we should 
still have somehow to compose or abstract a single narrative from 
the several thousand different narratives which we should have 
aecumulated. Thia is a feat which our minds, as they are, could 
only perform intuitively, and, in this last step, the leap in the dark 
would be just as great as the intuitional leap which we make when 
we take as our jumping-off-ground not the collective name ol 
Aaju8aifi4yiot but the name of the tutelary Goddess of the Lacedae¬ 
monian state, *A$Qyo Xa^loiKot. 1( seems wiser to admit to our¬ 
selves that it Is at present beyond our intellectual capacity to 
express the realities of institutions in direct terms; that we can only 
present institudons through the medium of fictions which mis¬ 
represent the realiiies for which they stand; that the best that we 
can hope to do is to make full allowance all the time for a distorting 
effect which we cannot avoid; aod that we shall be least likely to 


the Briiieb )ioD which u the eomt«{7trt ef John BuU, (h* Gallic cceJr which u ibe 
mnurpan ef Muuone, lod the Auitrua, Pkummo, SuMan, F^lsh, lod Am«rian 

< ThM w^, «r coune, vtnadcee M wetn. Pcf ioMiAcc, the c«B4tiniticnil 
aenwchy of MModobw ««< reprcMsied by CMpline the cottraunity nente with the 
»rthe rcieniDi tana, •• ArOaorau eod tbeftiKeacnkia' (tee Ten, W. W.; 

CioityaM (Lcndoo X017, A/netd). p. 44 )> On the ether Keod, the eSkiel 
deelgceacA of the Romen Sttte, Smiui Fopulue^tje Romanue’, which eimpty eubetl- 
wu» me nemee of two component inadwtlcoe for the neme of the ioaiitudon ih» 

tosether conpoM. is neenr to our aedem Weitem uetne then v the umal nnaice of 
the HeBenie wetid. 

^ HeUeftic UM^ hed theh CBurrterpwte io car Weetecn Socieiy in the Ded 
^ MiddJe Asfit, when mice were •oeeusMBpraeated under the ffuite of Seim (e k 
S t Mirt ©r Venice wth tat winded liec, St. Dm of Frenee, 8t. Cee^ of Enahirf, 
at. ruerel uie Hoty ^)end eometaMi ee mcenuted m their nainreovenirne under 
(e.{. ‘Fnnce* irteenina'ihe Kins »f Fnoce’ inSheltneer*—e uiine 
wbic* inU i^v9 tfi Cngtaad in tbe nfmcuree of hithcpe. wbo eubeorute die tem. 
tenel t^e ol their buhewK for tbeir penenet •um&me, end of oeea. when their 
pencnel lUAemei ere repUced by ie tbeir tidee). 

* It doee not diipoee of the problem of suthuliooi, eny more then Suhanerue*e 
uiMry tbnt the Olympien Gods were deiiied humen beinp ditpoM of the pnMom of 

* problem of the rektiea between e tedety end the individtiel bumen bcinn wh© 

•le Its aemben is djs c meed fimbei in UJ. C (ti), voL iii, betaw. ^ 
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forget to make this allowance when the fictions which wc employ 
are least realistic in form.' 

Another sphere in which hiaiorians find themselves compelled 
to have re<»urse to fiction is the presentation of the workings of 
public feeling and opinion; and here again the franker they are 
vnth themselves the better they fiire. In this sphere, no school of 
historians has been so success^l as the Hellenic School, who were 
not afraid to retain and turn to account the artifice of fictirious 
speeches and dialogues—an artifice that had been brought to 
perfection in the Homeric Epic, which was the literary vehicle of 
the Hellenic Mythology and the common parent of Greek historical 
and Greek dramatic literature. The passages in Thucydides’ work 
which purport to reproduce the dcMtcs at Sparta and Athens in 
432 B.c. on the eve of the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War or the 
debate at Athens in 427 b.c. over the punishment of the Mity- 
lenaeans or the dialogue at Melos in 416 B.c. between the parU^ 
rntniatTes of the Athenian expeditionary force and the Melian 
notables arc not only literary masterpieces; they also present the 
play of feeling and opinion in a more illuminating way, and with 
greater psychological profundity, than has ever been achieved by any 
other expedient. Our modem Western historians, who reject this 
aesiheiicaJly and psychologically valuable method of presentation 
with scorn, in the names of ‘science’ and ‘reality’, are deluding 
themselves if they suppose that their own subterfuge of ‘composite 
photographs’—mechanically produced by the compression of ten 
thousand newspaper cuttings—is any the less fictitious for being 
aesthetically and psycholc^cally j^une, It Is idle for them to 
protest that the state papers, parliamentary debates, leading 
articles, letters to editors, private correspondence, diaries, and 
Other raw materials which they have worked into their synthes^ 
are the ip$issorui vtrba of the people by whom, on each occasion, 
public opinion was formed and public policy decided. The question 
remains: ‘How did the final resolution of these forces come about ?’ 
And this question can neither be answered nor be evaded by 
substituting a narrative preswitcd in the historian's name for 
speeches and dialogues put into his characters’ mouths. His oratio 
obliqua is not more objective than Thucydides’ orath rtcia. It is 
merely more likely, by its specious appearance of objectivity, to 
delude the reader as well as the writer himself. 

^ ’ If <nnc]u<ion U righr. ii •« • mitfamine tSw aur WetKro B«dei7 is modem 
limes his dejtroded iK« repreesritetire divinitis of HeUenw ussae and tbs repmenraitv* 
B«inn of medieval Weitern laage into cerkoCureo. Ouf eoAtcMiiifteat that John Bd), 
Marienne, Uoet« Sam, Unck Jonathan, and tbc rest tie not mereK Becioxu bui fictkiu 
wbicb do oot ak« tenousir beoevs ui into saauming that the scDons whkh tve do 
tike seilouslj-^finaii), Pftneo, the Unitad Sates, lad ao on^re noi mere Seclons but 
reiliuct. 
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Finely, we may u3ce note of certain woriu of literature which 
are concerned with public affairs ia the histories of civilizations and 
for this reason can only be classified as historical, although the 
technique of 'fiction’ is employed throughout, so that these works 
are indistinguishable in form from ocher dramas and novels. Such 
works are Aeschylus's Fersae, Thomas Hardy's The Dynasts, 
Feuchtwanger's J«E» Siiss, and Bcnet's John Broom's 

So much for the recourse to fiction in 'History'. As for its appeal 
to scientific laws, we may remind our Western historians that 
have latterly taken into their service a number of ancillary sciences 
which formulate general laws not about those primitive societies 
which are the province of Anthropolc^, but about civilizations. 
Such sciences are Political Economy,* Political Science, and Artla- 
tic and Literary Criddsm.* Our historians are apt to pride them* 
selves on the enrolment of these sdentific auxiliaries as being the 
greatest advance which the study of history has made in recent 
times; and we may venture to agree with them in this without 
exposing ourselves to a charge of inconsistency; for while we have 
criticized them at the beginning of this Study* for trying to apply 
the technique of Science outside its province, we have never 
objected to their employing the sciences in a menial capacity as 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. The Israelites, who were 
forbidden to adopt the practices of the heathen, were peixnicted to 
enslave the Gibeonites and spoil the Egyptians; and so for us 
historians, in the uiteUectual arena, fas at et ab hoste doceri.t 
The facts of human life which 'History' leaves alone because 
they are not grist to its mill are of two kinds. First, there are all 

* T«b(ey'k IV«rdi4PM<9dMiD»i,0DtS«vhBle, «en>« under Util cvueery. ltdcM. 

of ceujw, ceffliin of hiitonoenpay—for euntplo dM tbeaii, on which tbc 

■utSor harp*, thoi eulicuy eontnuAden ve ifuvwens who rrpiter cvesu 

without deteminint tixl again tba ratbrr weanaomely nutated compariaon of 

ch< CranOe in meat to a wounded boast, lo ciaose. boweoor, Wat Ptote 

ia a tfue novel in the popular aenac ipaazBuch aa H ia priniarib coheomad with the 
p«rwn*l rclatiorw of humn bcin^. 

* The Home £>uwHiouof the 'doaikol’ poiitfcsl cconoouaa. againet whom Ruakin 
tilted, ia a Sctitioua cher^ter employed u a mannequin fecabe*ivis off 'oooaonuc kwa‘ 
toadvantase. 

> Thera ia alao one incillaiv aoenee— E thic a - ■ wfaoao aarvieoa have beta found 
indiaMomble by biatoriana ahvaytaod evefTwbere, 

* In Part I, A. above, 

< Ovid; MttamtrpStm. Book IV, 1,4aS *nua poaidoa can be defoded. if it oeada 
dafoace, by appaal to another *‘^‘*'*^* authority; 

THE APPAtLING DIFFUSION OP TASTE 

'Much aa he hatea a >ofcc, Sir Pempay Bedell baa a euU sreatei loathbg for Namro, 
Pocuv, and An, which h« chooaoa to idmfy with Poatleibwaica. Maudle and Co.; ana 
Ori|Miya lifelike imitatfosa of iheoe leitUmn—whom, by the bva, &r Pompey baa 
never a e on —have ao gntifiad hbn that be honoun our ficany frieiM with a call. 

'Sit Ptmtfty (ashaai) “Whal, Mr. Gri^^. can thk room really beyeont With a 
^Oadt \—are ArtittU IraU-Paperll^end a Eraw Pflednllt and, gndoua Heavanj, a 
Bimtk ^IMm a Bfo. |f|t- n-voi, 

'Tbey'm net for teairtee w. Sc Pcanpey; tbey’re only to avail and to look at. 

I aaeura youl Let nta offer you oear 

A a i p o>< "Not for tbe world. Mr. Grifiby,'*' i^oicA. rpth March tSfii. 
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the £act8 rebiing to primitive societies, which are the province 
of Anthropology—for instance, the facts presented in Sir James 
Frazer’s Tht Golden Bougk. Second, there arc all the facts relating 
to the private lives 0 / human beings, whether these happen to be 
membw of primitive societies or of societies in process ctf civiliza¬ 
tion*—for instance, the facts presented in the dm/esnoTu of Saint 
Augustine and Jean-Jacques Rousseau, in the Mediialions of 
Marcus AurcHus Antoninus, in John Henry Newman’s Apologia^ 
In John Stuart Mill’s Avtohic^aphy, in ^uJ Sabatier’s Life of 
Sami Francis of Aisisi, and in Lytton Strachey’s L^e of Queen 
Victoria. 

The distinction between these biographical facts and the facts 
that come within the province of ’History* is apt to be obscured 
because persons whose private lives come to be recorded are apt 
to be persons who have lived public lives as well—persons, that is to 
say, who have impersonated insdmtions or movements or ideas 
and have served as vehicles for ‘historical’ events, Saint Augustine, 
Saint Francis, and Cardinal Newman all roade their marks upon 
the history of the Christian Church; Marcus Aurelius and Queen 
Victoria were not only human beings but ‘heads of states’; Rous« 
seau’s ideas were among the spiritual forces that carried our 
Western Soci^ out of the so-called ‘modem’ age into the ‘post¬ 
modern* age in which we are living 10 -day * The lives of such 
persons are interesting to their fellow men by reason of their acri- 
d^tal 'historical* sigi^cance as well as in virtue of their intrin¬ 
sic human signihcance. Hence the vase majority of biographies 
are literary hybrids in which the significant events of a private 
life are overlaid in the portrayal or are even crowded out of the 
picture by the mass of public af^rs with which they happen to 
be mixed up, This is perhaps the reason why biographies are 
seldom good works of art; for private lives are not the pivots on 
which public a&irs rum or the standpoints from which tl:^ can be 
seen m true proportion, however eminent the livers of these lives 
may be.^ 

lo make biography a peg for history is as great a mistake in 
method as to make the record of historic transactions an occasion 
for illustrating the points of human interest io private lives. Seth 
are false routes; but the lure of historical biography leads more 
writers astray than the lure of biographical history, 2^. Strachey's 
^ Victoria Is a rare and noteworthy example of a work 

' OF Muff^ (be mar mjMHtr ^ priwir Uvea that cooe to be receded ar« the Uvea 
el oieotbenefaoaeQcattaat bel e ag to the latter eJua. RacerU* ef the liveaef aavizei aod 
beimnana ire ran, and luch m eo»t are nostly ali^t and luperSeial. 

* rer ihe muiuee bi mw n thea« two agei, pp. t lod i7^c, ebeve. 

> Jtu$ point ia broudhi out dearth by Eduard Meyer ie hia ‘ZvThedrie uttd MeU» 
dik der Goaclucbte* (ASsna Seir/Ufi (naOe 1910. Kiatn^^J, p. 6^ 
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of arc ift which this wrong tumiiig has been avoided. The author 
disentangles the life of Victoria from the history of the Victorian 
Age and ignores public transactions except in so far as these throw 
U^t on the personality of the woman with whom he is concerned. 
This clarity of rision and sense of form are less rare In auto< 
biographies, The supreme example of the disentanglement of a 
private from a public life ia the MidUatums of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius—a book which provides no grist for the mill of historians 
of the Roman Empire,^ but which has a human interest that is so 
deep and direct and permanent that the book U read to this day by 
innumerable people to whom the Roman Empire is no more than 
a name. 

When we turn from 'History’ to Anthropology, we find that, 
here too, the popular equation breaks down. Anttopology does 
not really present the laws, all the laws, and nothing but the laws, 
that govern the lives of primirire societies. Beside formulating 
laws, it ascertains ^ts and has recourse to fictions; and on the other 
hand there are certain laws which it leaves alone because they are 
not grist to ita mill. As a matter of fact, Anthropology is only Just 
beginning, in our geneittion, to emerge fiom the preliminary stage 
of ^ct‘finding (a stage through which every science has to pass in 
its infancy) into the stage of using the 'data’ which It has coUecicd 
as a basis for elucidating and formulating those laws which 
anthropolt^ts regard as their objective. Again, Anthropology 
shows off its laws by draping them round a mannequin called 
'Prinutive Man’ who is a fictitious character of the same make as 
Homo Ecorwmeus. At the same time, it has no use for the laws of 
Political Economy and the other ancillary sciences of 'History', 
because these laws apply not to 'Primitive Man’ but to Mankind in 
process of civilization. 

I.a8tly, the Drama and the Novel do not present ficrions, com- 
(dete fictions, and nothing but fiedona regarding the personal rela¬ 
tions of human beings. Besides fictions, they present facts and 
laws, and there are some ficrions that do not come within their 
province. 

We have observed already that the Drama and the Novel grow 
out of Mythology, which is likewise the source of ‘History’, and 
that in Mythology the distinction between facw and fictions Is left 

undrawn. We have also noted thsttheHellenicDrama and Hellenic 
History had a common literary parent in the Homeric Epic, which 


ci 

^n«« I" »h< baft bet tlwt a >l>il.>aepher.bing' eccuwM ihe hiahat p«N(ioa S ihe 
R6rwi Saw j| Oiu time (m Ptft 111. A. vol. ui. 94, Wtow). 
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was the literary vehicle of the HeUenic Mythology; and when we 
examine the plots of the earliest known Greek plays, we find that 
they are ^ea from this or that incident or situation in the Epic 
Cycle.' Similarly, the ‘Mystery Plays* in which our Western dram* 
first emerged took their plots from the Gospels and from the 
legends of Christ and the Saints, which may be regarded as 
the epic cycle in the background of our Western history.* Thus, in 
Gre^ tragedies and in Western 'Mystery Plays* alike, the plots 
originally belonged to a realm in whiA the question 'Is this fact or 
fiction?' did not arise; and although our Western Drama made 
haste to step out of this Garden of Eden ,3 Tragedy was 

content to stay within its borders to the end.* 

Moreover, even in a mental atmosphere in which the discinciion 
between facts and fictions is consciously felt, the Drama and the 
Novel can never dispense completely with facts or employ the 
technique of fiedon exclusively. When we call a piece of literature 
a ‘work of fictiMi', wc mean no more than that the characters could 
not be identified with any persona who have lived in the flesh, oor 
the incidents and scenes with any events or situations that have 
actually occurred. In fact, we mean that this work has a fictitious 
personal foreground; and if we do not mention that the back¬ 
ground is composed of authentic social frets, that is simply because 
this seems so self-evident that we take it for granted. Of course, if 
the background as well as the foreground were constructed of 

* AeKbyhu, ia a fiflwus ceianm, deAcrlbei his u *«U«eA frm tb« mightr 
bA^a w ti o( Hobat'. (fds 

AthenACM, Book Vni. 3^B.) 

* Tlte (crm of tkb epic ea Chrietkn lasenS tnnimhtod to our Wciteri) 

Societr b? tKe intemAl pfoUnriAt of the 'epnrented' loeieey, V'bei^ the serm of the 
HoBtfric Epic tniuraieod to the HelknK Society by the cnemAl preleiirvt ^ibe 
ccruer locieCy to tvhicb the HeUeaic Secicfy wee reUted, Thii dilferenee in the onswe 
of (be two epic cydee ij ceoiteeted with tbe diffeteoce (inveeii^Aied in I. C ti) (S), on 
pp. Above) in the engine of Weecem end Helfeiic raifioo, whieb likewiae 

dioCrcd ui OAins derived frem the airlief eoocry’e intersel lod stemel proleariet 
reapecUvely, The BArberiAoe who ovArrAc cheec ^tovineee «f the Itocmn EBpue wbich 
eecnaiAny Wo me tbe heme of out Weeteen Sodery did, of eoune, produce on cpie: bin 
thie «»k not tbe perent of our Weeiem literuntfe, for it met with a peemAture ec^ 
ABd left no iA*ue. The Cbrietiin epk tradition conquered Teutonic poetry vrba Teu* 
tonic posAniem wai eoaouered by (be Church 1 end the litetAty ei well u the teUpouA 
votory WM SO complete that Chriiiiin le^ead aeruAlly took r*nti(i-n Tf B(f be n»» t * 
^•c form before fimgine it on the soap 4 map. In toe Epslijib eemoo of tbe Teutooie 
Epic, which heppena to m the beit pieoerve^ the lay of Beowulf waa folios^ b^re 
the Mar* beeam esttoct, tv tbe lay of (be (the Sevieut). On this, see Ker, 

W. r.: fpu A»d iteiAitte {Lendon looa, MtenulUo\ pp. 37-0 and pe. am B^ee«, 
Robert: TV TereAewtu qf Beauty (CUofd 1939, CUienden Press). Book Ill, U. 5^-^:. 
S«c funher II, D (*ii), «el. iL p. jae. beiow. 

( In the EnsUafi version «| die Western Druna. tbe plots bid become differeebstal, 
se eaHy es the EJiaabethui Afe, into s bentieoa end a hbcorical elaas. Tbe dlviaioo 
berweea cbese twe classes muchly corresponded to the dmiioo betnwen Ceatedy 
Tnsedy. 

* On the othsr hand, Greek Conedy rMcted to tbe iniliMnee of (he Achenket toil la 
which ^ Greek Orema hid Its roeo. Tbe Old Comedy* kemt to take ha pku from 
conteoporery hiewry by playins upon pubbe events end carfesnuhts public men. *li)e 
New Comedy* *‘**^*^ a ooine^ of manaars wbicb penrayed the paraooal rebbeeis of 
private life. 
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ficdtioui materials,* the work would make nonseuse. It would 
convey no intelligible or sensible image of hviman life, and would 
chereiore make no appeal either to the understanding or to the 
emotions of readers or spectators.* 

The naiTOwncss of the limits within which, in so-called ‘works of 
fiction^ the technique of fiction can be employed with success may 
be gauged by considering the gme which is represented fey 
GuHwr's Travels or by the fantasias of Jules Verne or Edgar Allan 
Poe or H. G. Wells. These writers, who all possess a fane literary 
tact, are not attempting the foUy of writing fiction through and 
through. The tour <U Joru which they have set themselves to 
perform is to subsdtute fictions for facu in only one or two points 
in the backgrounds of their stories. Swift changes the size of 
human bodies while leaving human nature as it is in every other 
respect. Verne and Poe and Wells exaggerate—or in some cases 
merely antidpaie by a few years—the poformances of our modem 
Western Phydeal Science in its practical applications. In a 
numerical metaphor, one might put it that, whereas the fictitious 
clement in ordinary ‘works of fiction’ is conned to the foreground 
and amounts, say, to ten per cent, of the whole, these daring 
writers, in their touri itjorce, have raised the percentage from ten 
to twelve by introducing a few grains of fiction into the back¬ 
ground. Nor have th^ made this trifling departure from the 
ordinary percentages with ease. In order to make their few grains 
of fiction in the l^kground plausible, they have had to exert all 
thdr literary power in giving additional touches of realism to that 
part of the background (and it is still the major pan) which they 
construct oat of real social facts in the ordinary way. This trick 
of the trade is never performed with success except by writers of 
uncommon ability. The difficulty of it gives a measure of the 
extent to which ^e employment of facts in ‘works of fiction’ is 
indispensable, 

< Swa ■ fercareuAd raua» b« pkuiibl«: tbtt if, U muft not b« in Oasruu 

conndkBon with ptiptuc faca io (be real eoekl wwiroAmest of (be Setuieue plot. 
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•aeept when tbc aniat ia pertrarina social facts with which he is indmately acquainted at 
Snr band. 
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Moreover, ihere are certain works of literature—biographiee and 
autobiographies—which present pure records of fects without any 
fictitious eUments at all but which are not' History\ We can now 
see what the affinities of this biographical literature are. 1 q spite 
of being entirely non-fictidous, it clearly comes under the same 
literary categocy as the Drama and the Novel because, like these, it 
is concerned with the personal relations of human beings. This is 
the converse of a fact of which we have already taken note, namely, 
the fact that certain other works of literature, such as The Per 4 M or 
The Dynasts or John Brosem'# Body or Jew SiisSy which in form are 
'works of fiction', come under the category of 'Hiacory’, because 
they are concerned, not with the personal relations of human 
beings, but with public affairs. 

Finally, even If we do not go with Aristotle so iv as to say chat 
Poetry (meaning Dramatic Poetry) *presenU generalities’ in con¬ 
trast to 'Histety', which ‘preseois merely particulars’,' we may 
declare without fear of contradiction, in this age of 'problem 
plays’ and ‘problem novels’, that our dramatists and novelists are 
not indifferent to the 'laws’ of the science of Ethics \ and, if we are 
challenged, we can put Aeschylus and Sophodea and Euripic^ 
into the witness-box, to testify on our behalf side by ddc with 
Henrik Ibsen and Bernard Shaw. We have already come awoss 
Ethics among the ancillary sciences which historians have ta^ into 
their service; so that we find this versatile science sei^g two 
masters, neither of whom are men of science themselves. 

As for the fictions which do not come within the province of the 
Drama and the Novel, these are, of course, the ficrioos which we 
have found in use among the hi^riana and the anthropologists. 
Having examined them above, we need not recapitulate them here. 

Our survey has perhaps sufficieDtly disproved the aocur^ of 
the popular equations between the employment of certain literary 
techniques and the study of certain phenomena of human life. 
Each of the three techniques—the ascertainment aod record of 
•fects’, the elucidation and formulation of 'laws', and the crea^ 
of 'fiction'—'is employed on occa^on in each of the three studies: 
in the study of social life in dvilizarions which is popularly called 
‘History*, in the study of social life in primitive sodedes which is the 
province of Anthropology, and In the study of personal reladona 
in the branch of literature which comprises plays, novels, and 
biographies. This shows that there can be nothing in the intrinsic 
nature either of the atudies or of the techniques to equate any one 
study with any one technique a priori. Yet this negative result of 
our survey does not dispose of our problem; for although the 

» Ariatotle, fMtks, 145w. aud to #aoci»«e & oo p. 441. 
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popular equations do not hold good absolutely, they do hold good 
on the whole. Each study does tend to employ one of the three 
techniques either more frequently or more effectively or more 
chaiacteristically than it employs cither of the other two; and 
although in each case we can point out occasions on which k 
employs the other two as well, these occsmodb are still the exception 
and not tlic rule. Thus the popular equations, while not accurate, 
do nevertheless appronmate to the truth; and indeed, if they did 
not justify themselves as a rule, the popular mistake of assuming 
that their validity is absolute could scarcely have arisen. Oui 
problem remains tmsolved until we have explained the, equations 
as far as they go. 

If, with this in mind, we now cxamiDe the lhr« techniques again, 
we may observe a difference between them which wc have not yet 
noticed: among other differences, they differ in their respective 
suiubiiity for dealing with 'dau' in different quantities. The 
ascertainment and cMord of particular hicCS is all that is either 
possible or necessary in a field of study where the 'data' happen to 
be few; the elucidation and formulation of ^eraj laws through a 
process of comparative study is both possible and necessa r y where 
the *da»' are too numerous to tabulate but not too numerous to 
survey. The form of artistic creation and expression known as 
'fiction' is the ^ technique that either can be employed or is 
worth employing where the ‘data' are innumerable. 

Here, as between the three techniques, we have an intriosic 
difference of a quandtaiive order. The techniques differ intrinsi¬ 
cally from one another in their utility for handling different quanti¬ 
ties of ‘data'. Can we discern any corresponding difference in the 
quantities of the 'data' that actually present themselves in the 
respective fields of our three studies? 

To begin with the study of personal relations which is the pro¬ 
vince of plays, novels, and biographies, we can see at once that 
Students of human life in this province are confronted with 
innumerable instances of certain universally familiar experiences: 
for example, the experience of Marriage, which is the st^^ subject 
of Attic fcomedy, and the experience of Death, which is the stock 
subject of Attic Tragedy.* In dealing with such experiences as 
these, an exhaustive record of the facts is utterly impossible; and 
a record of particular instances which have actually occurred is 
seldom worth while, because the chances are that any given single 
instance will contain nothing beyond what everybody feels and 
knows about the experience Sready from his or her own personal 

' Tof Uii> •fitlyut oi ihe iwc gtmtt c4 Atue Divm. tee Muinj', Cilb«<t: Tfn 
Traditiom ia (LonSoA 1917, MQfofd), pp. 
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life, and will therefore be without any special significance, cither 
emotional or psychological. This is another way of saying that it 
will be so commonplace'aod dull that to single it out frora the host 
of ‘data' at cominand would seem arbitrary, and to place it on 
record would seem 3 misdirection of energy. It doea, of course, 
occasionally happen that actual instances of such expcricncca have 
Taiuc and significance as they stand, The experiences recorded in 
the biographies and autobiographies which have been cited above 
axe examples. Yet if we reflect how ififiniteeimal is the number of 
actual instances that have been found worthy of record compaed 
with the number that are perpetually being allowed to pass into 
oblivion, we realiae that the accident occurs so rarely as to be 
almost negligible. Again, any ‘laws’ that could conceivably be 
formulated about experiences so frequently re-experienced, and 
therefore so familiar, as these, would seem either intolerably plati¬ 
tudinous or intolerably crude. In such circumstanoes, the ]dara' 
cannot aa a rule be expressed significantly or even intelligibly 
except in some kind of notadoa which gives an intuition of the 
infimie in finite terms or (in the language of Hellenic phiIos<^hy) 
sets a mpor to an diret^. And this is the virtue of those flcdtious 
characters and ficdtlous situations and events which occupy the 
foreground of ‘woAs of fiction’ and give this cate^ry of literature 
its conventional name. They may be regarded, in one aspect, as 
noutions for expressing intuitively certain phenomena of human 
life which happen to be so frequently repeated and so familiar that 
their significance is fined down to subtleties and niceties which, 
except in rare cases, can be sciaed by intuition alone.* 

Having now found, in quantitative terms, at least a partial 
explanation of the empirical fact that, in the study of pers^l 
relations between htunan beings, the technique known as 'fiction' 
is usually, though not exclusively, employed, let us see if we can 
find similar, if only partial, quantitative explanations for the usual 
though not exclusive employment of the law-ma^g technique 
in thestudy of primitive sodeties and of the fect-finding techmque in 
the study of dviiiaations- 

The first point to observe is that both these other studies are 
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likewise concerned with hunsan rdatioDS, but not with relatione of 
the familiar personal kind which come within the direct experience 
of every man, woman, and child almost from the moment of birth.* 
The social relations of human beings extend beyond the frirthest 
posable range of personal contacts,* and these impereonal relations* 

t W)Uunaaie«tbo/bs(b,«ehildd»ti&«uubniOiTMtbefOf nunetrwngtherpCMk. 
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are maintained through aodai mechanisms called insdrudons. 
^^thout institutions, societies could not exist. Indeed, sociedes 
themselves are simply insdtutions of the highest order—instltu- 
doos, that is» which comprehend without being compreheuded by 
others.* The study of societies and the arudy of Institutional 
relations are one and the same thing.* 

We can see at once that the quandty of *daU* confronting 
students of insdtudonal relations is very much smaller than the 
quantity confronting students of personal relations. This follows 
directly from the two points in our dehnidon of institutional 
relations: first, that they are relations with a wider range than 
personal contacts, and, second, that they are maintained through 
social mechanisms (unlike personal relations, which rnalntainthem* 
selves spontaneously). We can see further that the quandty of 
recorded institudonaJ reladons that are relevant to the study of pri' 
mitive sodeties will be considerably greater than the quantity of 
those relevant to the study of civilizadons, inasmuch as the number 
of extant primidve societies runs to more than 650,* whereas our 
surv^ of civilizations both extant and extinct has not $0 far 
enabled us to identify more than twenty-one of these, even when 
we include In our reckoning the ten representatives of the species 
whose claims to a distinct and separate existence may be challenged.* 
Now six or seven hundred instances of a phenomenon, while far 
from necessitating the employment of the technique known as 
‘fiction’, are juat enough to enable students to nuike a beginning in 
the elucidation and formulation of general laws; and this is, as we 
have seen, the stage which the infant science of Anthropology has 
reached t^day. On the other hand, students of a phenomenon of 
which only one dosen or two dozen instances are known can 
hardly do more than tabulate the facts; and this, as we have seen, 
is the stage in which ‘History’, in the sense of the study of soda! 
life in civilizations, has remained so far. 

At first sight it may seem a paradox to assert that the quantity of 
‘dau’ which students of civilizadons have at their command is 
inconveniently small, when our modem Western historians ate 
complaining that th^ are being overwhelmed by the multitude 
aad the mass of their materials. The paradox vanishes if we recall 
our observation—made at an earlier point in this Study^—that this 
complaint arises from a hallucination. Our historians cannot see the 
wood for the trees; and, bebg unable to distinguish pares from 

’ ThU la metelr •aawmeni fibjactiv* Mnna ef ih« profciitioo cbt awio i fi an tb< 
'intelligible field* of etudr'. (Se« Pm 1 . A, and p. 443, ab^e.) 

* For (be nature of (beet loatitutional relatmu, lee fonber !!{. C (a) (0), vol ui, 
below. 

> See p. t4S, above. 

* See I. C above. * Sea Parr I. A, pp. 3-4 and S, above. 
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whdes, they dismcegrate the twenty-one 'intelligible fields of 
study* whlA arc tlic only true integers on the board into an 
innumerable quantity of minute fractions and then complain of the 
chaos which they themselves have brought about. The legion of 
facts with which they believe themselves to be beset are phantoms 
conjured up by some pathological refraction of thdr mental vision. 
In reality, the integral Tacts* confronting students of civilizations 
are not overwhelmingly numerous, like ^e trees in a forest or the 
sands on the sea-shore or the integral Tacts' of peraonal relations, 
On the contrary, they are inconveniently few. In this study, the 
known ntimbcr of ‘facts’ of the highest order—that is, the known 
number of the dvilizations themselves—amounts up to date to 
twenty-one and no more. 

Having thus cleared the ground, we may sum up the results of 
our present inquiry tentatively as fbUows. Our three techniques 
are intrinsically suited for deding respectively with quantities of 
'data' in different orders of magnitude j and their spheres of appli¬ 
cation are at least pardsUy determined by this quantitative factor, 
whatever the nature of the 'data* may be. Or the ocher hand, the 
techniques have no mtrindcally and rigorously determined qualita¬ 
tive provinces; and the popular equations in which the three 
techniques are severally equated with the study of three different 
kinds of relations between human beings are found to be inaccurate. 
In each of these three studies, all the three techniques are actually 
employed. At the same time, the popular equations, though 
inaccurate, hold good as a rule; for in each study one particular 
technique ts employed predominandy, while the odier two play 
subordinate roles. This is perhaps largely because the quantities 
of ‘data’ at present confronting students of these different kinds of 
relations happen to differ in order of magnitude in d^ees which 
render one or other technique at present particulady suitable for 
employment tn one or ocher study on quantitative grounds. 

Ac this point we can observe that the quantitative difference 
between the amounts of the 'data* which present themselves in the 
field of each of the three studies is not on a par with the qualitative 
differences between the natures of the relations which are the 
objects of study and between the natures of the techniques 
employed. The differences between the objects of study and 
between the techniques are intrinaic, invariable, and absolute; the 
difference in the quantities of ‘data* is accidental, variable, and 
relative to the passage of Time. In the nature of things, the 
instances of any phenomenon or any experience tend to multiply so 
long as the phenomenon continues to appear or the experience to 
occur, and the rcprcscntadvcs of a species tend to multiply so long 
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as the species continuee to exist; and, if these instances and repr^ 
sentatives are regarded as 'data* for study, it is evident that the 
‘data’ for the study of any object whatsoever will tend, as they 
multiply, to travel aucceesively through the spheres of application 
of our three techniques so far as Time allows. At the outset, the 
*data’ will always be so few that the esublishment and record of 
particular facts will be all that is either possible or necessary as a 
rule; and if the phenomenon ceases to appear or the experience 
ceases to be experienced or the species becomes extinct b^ore this 
quantity of ‘data’ has been exceeded, the occasion for employing 
either of the other two techniques will seldom arise. If, however, 
Time allows the ‘data’ to accumulate to a quantity too numerous 
to tabulate but not too numerous to survey, then it will become 
both possible and necessary to handle the same ‘data’—which will 
have changed in quantity merely and not in kind—by the elucida¬ 
tion and formulation of general laws through a process of com¬ 
parative study (the ascertainment and record of particular facts 
still retaining a value for certain purposes). Finally, if Time spares 
the phenomenon or the experience or the species so long that the 
quantity of the ‘data' becomes innumerable, then students will 
have to fall back upon the technique of ‘fiction*; and the other two 
techniques will become less and less possible to employ and at the 
same time also less and less worth employing. 

It is evident that the ‘data’ for some studies will accumulate 
more rapidly than those for others. For instance, the ‘data’ for the 
study of personal relations are so prolific that for practical pur¬ 
poses the periods during which they were travelling through the 
two spheres of ^ct-finding and law-making may be ignored. In a 
dash, both these periods had been left behind, before Man had 
realised that he had become himself and long before he had 
acquired the mental and material mearts of self-study. In fact, the 
*daCa’ for the study of personal relations had already entered the 
sphere of application of the technique of ‘fiction’ before the study 
was or could be initiated. On the other hand, the ‘data’ for the 
study of the impersonal relations that are maintained through the 
institutions of primitive societies are so much less prolific that in 
our generation we can watch the ‘data’ for this study just pasring 
out of the sphere of fact-finding into the sphere of law-maJdng. 
Again, the ‘data’ for the study of that other set of impersonal rela¬ 
tions that are maintained through the institutions of civilizations 
are still so few in number that they have not yet passed the limits 
trithin which the technique of fact-finding can be applied.' 

I Whtle the 'dtta' «MuUunt efimiKrMnel fcletims ire not suRierwM up M dit«, ve 
bive ueo that my impenooil rdition, io Ste mture mS in >u working, lar^ver— 
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We have now reached, by a aecood route, the answer to the 
question from which our present inquiry started. We set out, in 
the chapter to which this Annex attaches, to discover whether it was 
true, as our critics asserted, that every ‘feet' encountered in the study 
of ciTiLizations was iatrinaically unique and therefore essentially 
incomparable with any other fact in the same field. We have now 
ascertained that the true facts in this held—that is, the facts which 
are integral and therefore intelligible^—are at present not unmanage* 
ably numerous, as our critics 
few. We hare discerned ths 
integral ‘data’ that are to be found in this held up to date will 
account for the fs.ct (which we freely admit) that In the study of 
civilizations hitherto the technique of fact-^ding has been pre¬ 
dominantly (though, as we have shown, by no means exclusively) 
employed. We now arrive at the conclusion that the feeCs encoun¬ 
tered in the study of social life In civilisations are not unique 
intrinsically but only accidentally and provisionally, pending the 
muldpUcation of the dau to a quantity suitable for the application 
of the technique in which laws are elucidated and formulated 
through a process of comparative study. In fine, the facts encoun¬ 
tered in the study of sociid life in civilisations are not incomparable 
essentially or a priori. 

Are they comparable in the quantity which is at our command 
here and now } Chir critics may seize upon our observation that the 
study of institutional relations in primitive societies has oot begun 
to employ the comparadve, law-making technique until the num¬ 
ber of integral facts of the highest order—that is. the number, 
known to students, of such sociedea themselves—has risen to a 
figure exceeding six hundred. In the study of iosututionaJ rela¬ 
tions in dvilieadons, where the known number of integral fecta of 
the highest order has not yet risen, on the most liberal reckoning, 
above the mod^ figure of twenty-one, can we seriously hope to 
apply the comparative method without having to allow for a mar¬ 
gin of error rdatively so wide that it will stultify our efforts by 
eliminating all certainty front our results? Nomitbstanding the 
increase in the number of known civilizations which has been 
achieved by the recent discoveries of our Western archaeologists,* 
are we appreciably better equipped in our day for attempting a 
comparadve study of dvilimtions than a Freeman and a de 


suppose them to be, but inconveniently 
t this smallness of the quantity of the 


is (h«03tj]tiTode«f hums b«jBS»y«rak^ratbe relatjon^n bmuinenble Ctetof whtch 
cftanot b* pmeoMd «xc*pt iMuiUMtp bf UtA of SrUoo. Thuo, poroeox^collr. 

tict>iindlas coebniqui ia apptiod lo tfa« tiod; m oocial liCs is ovilfMbooa, end Ao 
lo«-9ttkia( tMtaftiquo in tfu itudy of »ood Uf« a& pnouthc sodrtieo. V> 'data’ whkh an 
tfatoiadvaa pnaontad in tba form of IvtMoi. 

< For an anpreciabon ofthe vihc of tbeao diacevoriea tea. abort. th« note al tba and 
of I. S (ir). Annex; footnou t on p. 1 x 9 io I. C (il): and p. t$7 in I. C (id) (S). 
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Gobineau were in their day or a Gibbon and a Voltaire in theirs? 
In the empirical spirit in which we propose to conduct this study 
throughout, we may reply (as we have replied, on occasion, 
already): ‘Wait and see.’ At our own peril, we intend to hazard the 
attem^; and, through our failure or success, our critics' quesdon 
will answer itself. 

There is one assertion, however, which we can make here and 
now with confidence. If the quantity of ‘data’ available for the 
study of civilizations grows beyond the present modest figure and 
accumulates ad injinitumy it will not only become possible, without 
question, to employ in this study the comparative, lav-makit^ 
technique; it will eventually become patently impossible to employ 
any te^^ique except that of 'fiction’. The sole but indispensable 
condition for the eventual supremacy of the techruque of ‘fiction’ 
in the domain of ‘History’ » the passage of Time without the 
annihilation of the record. 

This condition might be realized in either or both of two 
possible ways: dcher through the rescue frcpm oblivion of dviliza* 
tions which have come and gone and been forgotten in the past, or 
through the rise and fall and commemoration of foesh dvilizatiooa 
in the future. 

‘SVhen human minds contemplate the passage of Time, they 
often dwell upon the oblivion of human aifoirs which has followed 
in the train of Time’s passage In the past—whether or not they 
believe, or play with the belief, that the record cf the past Is not 
obliterated beyond all hope of decipherment. This attitude of 
mind may be illustrated two passages of Western poetry, one 
inspired by the Syriac tradition and the other by the Hellenic: 

A thousand ages in thy sight 
Are like an eveomg gone, 

Short as the watch that ends the night 
Before the risiog Sun. 

Thee, like an ever rolling stream, 

Bears all its sons away; 

They fly forgonec, as a dream 
Dies at the openiog day. 

Isaac Watts is presenting, in Hebrew imagery, the same poetic 
vision that Shelley beholds with Hellenic eyes: 

Worlds on worids are rolling ever 
From creation to decay 

Like the bubbles on a river 
Sparkling, bursting, borne away. 

The same idea is prosaically expressed by a Byzarttine historian 
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whose mind was formed through an education in the HeUenic 

humanities: 

Time, flowing unrcstcainably and always on the more, carries away 
and carries off aU things that come into being and engulfs them in the 
deep sea of oblivion, vmether they be things not worA a song or things 
great and memorable. In the language of Tragedy, Time briogeth wbat 
was not CO birth, and as for that wmch hath seen the Light, lo, Time 
shroudeth it and it is gone.*' 

For an expression of the idea which is at once poetically imagina¬ 
tive and intellectually precise we may rum to Ae Hellenic philo¬ 
sopher who was Anna’s and Shelley’s master: Piato himself. The 
following passage occurs in the dudogue called The Lazos:* 

ATHENIAN BTRANOEE. . . . Wbat IS to be OUT thcofy of the origbs of 
pohtical lift ? I know the angle of vision which commends itself to me. 

CLBlNiAS OP CRETE. Whst angle } 

ATH. The same angle that gives a perspective of the evolution of 
communities for better or for worse as the case may be. 

CL. And what angle Is that? 

ATH. Why, die angle of the duration—the infinite duration—of Time 
and the dianges proper to that medium. 

CL. 1 don’t understand. 

ATH. Well, do you that you could ever estimate the length of 
time chat has elapsed aince communities, and people living b them, 
flrst came bto existence ? 

CL. Not ac all an easy estimate to make! 

ATH. You mean, it would bean enormouSi overwbelmmglengtb of time ? 

It would bdeed. 

ATH. Then must we not suppose that myriads upon myriads of 
conmuoicies have come mto existence in this length of time and that, 
b the ga me ratio, as many myriads have been destroyed? And that b 
these communities, durbg t^ir eusteoce, every form of political life 
has been tried, manv times over, m every part or the World ? And that 
they have passed through all the pemuitttions of bcrease and dinuou- 
tbn b ei re and of improvement deterioration b quality? 

CL. One cannot suppose otherwise. 

This iQtujuon of the immense possibllidea of oblivion through 
the passage of Time in the past has flashed upon Plato’s inner 
vision wi^ouc any ocular demonstration from me archaeologist’s 
spade.* Had Plato lived in our generation in a world in which our 

1 Aoaa IB h«r 'Pim i 

wpoffvpn Kol rd k ytUatt k •wtmvnX 

twtv yik d!^ ir^yyiata, dnv g) fi^yoXa im* t< bSoAo 

esra Tina ia, of coutm, mealv AnM*a 

venioa of a ByMnuae ««ismenplace wlub hsa feuod 10 vir Into the pfe&eoa of • 
Bumbor of Byaastisc hhtBfUBa and whieb ia perhapi onainally a la&med rcmifiiaooaeo 
of tL« fameua cBOfdiuai of KarodoOi*. * Plate: Uto- 

> ]n Plato'a world in PIbIb'i age^dia Mlpoan palacea u Cnouo* and Phaeonia wore 
buried out of aSabt. tiH the walii of Tiryna aBd I^eenao domiaared tbe landacopooCthe 
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Western archaeologists have dUmcerred no Jess than seven burled 
and forgotten civilizations^ during the century and a half that has 
passed since Volney wrote Le^ Ruinef,^ he would assuredly have 
presented his conjecrure as a certainty. Would hb judgement have 
been right } That b to say, is it probable that our archaeologbcs 
are to>^y only at the beginning of their dbcoveries, and that, a 
few generations or a few centuries hence, the tale of forgotten 
civilizations that will have been rescued from oblivion since the end 
of the eighteenth century of the Chrbtian Era^ will have grown 
from seven to seventy or seven hundred ^ Such a prospect seems 
decidedly improbable to>day, though the present state of our 
archaeological knowledge would hardly warrant our denying the 
possibility dogmatically. On the whole, it seems more probable 
that in broad outline the picture of the hbtory of civilizations which 
has been painted for us by the archaeological discoveries of the last 
century and a half b now substantially complete, and that future 
reaetr^, while greatly increasiog our knowledge of detail, will not 
extend our range of hbtorical vision in this domain more than 
perhaps one rumennium farther back into the past, and will not 
add more than perhaps one or two still disinterred dvilizadons to 
the tale of its new discoveries. The fact that the picture, as we now 
have it, b incomparably vaster and fuller than the picture which we 
had before our archaeologists first set to work gives no ground for 
expecting that, after the archaeologists have remained at work for 
as long a period again, the picture will have been enlarged and 
articulated further to anything like the same degree.* It b more 
likely that the hnal effect of our archaeological research, when it 
eventually reaches the limits of what it can achieve, wlU be to refute 
Plato’s brilliant conjecture by demonstrating conclusively that the 
up to date, of the species of human sodedea called civilizadoos 


Afjive pkip whhMt areuiiu sufideot «urio*iw vnoes Plan's wntemMnno Co salifl 
thmd^wTMnetbc founded^. THeicoOrd ofMiooa&hiatoryia ih« HdlCBJCtruKdan 
wta r^uecU to a tenuous thread af legaiMl: the ThaUsaocner, th« Labr/iot^ the 
taur. Still, ia at least a curious eouKidence (bat Plafo aheold hare chMen Crete foe tbe 
site of (b« imuiriary eonmonwcalth of TSs i^tw, and it ii an intomUfia autstaaon thai 
th« legtnd of Atbneu which capdvatad Plato's ireaeiastiOB eaar hs«a bean an eebo of (ha 
waarward expansion of tbe Minoan Seeierr ^ 

• TtMsa seven civOinMns an tha Eg^iise, Sumanc, BabyTonie, HiTOie, Mirtoas, 
Yucatea, and Mayan: asd tba number riaea to eisht if *tha Indus Culture* Is enUtkd to 
Bk« an indepen^t place, aida by side with the Suieark, M a civildtuon in la own 
right. On the other hastd. tha (ni£e and iba SSnlc eiviluadons cannot b< Ino^od lo 
the lial. fbt althaugb the toowledga of theirexistaaca eajse u a new diaeoaery ta Weaiam 
aehelafB, it had never bacA fo(|orrea by acbolaia m (he 'sAlaraa* Hiodu and Par 

a Volnay. C F.. Conta de: La Aaiw, avMtditotuH nv la Sitatiiiiontia E’^u 
(ist adlrnn, ^ia iTOl). 

t The rediacovary, >rf Wesiam arehaeologtaa, of oviluaeeAa of which no menoiy 
Md survfvsd in the Uring tradition of any extant soaoty may ba said to have bean befun 
by (he Pranch Mvaco wao landed in £grp< Napoleon in A.S. *798. 

• In venturing this opinieo, we wiiuMOft It by ux xvthoriry of Eduard Mew. See 
bia OaeJtUhu dasAlUrtmta. vol. i (0. editiaB{Stutt(art and Bariio t^a 1, Cotta), p.ita. 
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'a «xtr^dy yourg by comparison with the age of the speaes called 
primitive societies and with the age of the Human Race and with 
the age of life on the Planet and with the age of the Planet itself.^ 

We have still to consider the possibility that, in the future, as 
many myriads of dvilizations may come into existence and pass out 
of existence again as Plato imagined to have come and gone in 
the past; and on this question, on which our archaeologists are 
necessarily silent, we may ask the opinion of our asttonomers. 
Here Is one opinion: 

Take a posCage^tamp, and stick it on to a penny. Now climb 
Oeopatra*s Needle sod lay the penny flat, postage-aump uppennost, on 
top of the obelisk. The height of whole structure may be taken to 
represent the time that has elapsed since the Earth was bom. On this 
scale, the thickness of the penny and postage-stamp together representa 
the time that Man has lived on Earth. The thidmess of the postage- 
stamp represents the time he has been civilised, the thickness of the 
penny representing the time be lived in an uncivilised state. Now stick 
another postsge^tamp on top of the flrat to represent the next 5,000 
years of civil^tion, and keep sticking on postage-stamps until you 
have a pile as high as Mont Blanc. Even now the pile forms an inade¬ 
quate representation of the length of the future which, so far as Astro¬ 
nomy can see, probably stretches before Civilised Humanity. The flrst 
postage-stamp was the past of Civilisation; the column higher than 
Mont Blanc is hs future. Or, to look at it in another way, the hrst 
postage-stamp represents what Man has already achieved; the pile 
which ouc-topa r^nt Blanc represents what he may achieve if his 
^ture achievement is proportional to his time on Earth.’* 

When the astronomer changes his medium of expression from 
imagery to figures, he tcUs us* that the Earth—which has existed 
up to ^te for about a,000 million years altogether, and for about 
300 million years as a habitat of Li^, and for about 300,000 years 
as a habitat of Man, and for 5,000 or 6,000 as a habitat of civih* 
sadona—may remain habitable from now onwards for another 
ifioofiOo million yean. In order to be on the safe side, let us halve 
t^ aatroDomical figure in applying it to the expectation of life of 
the specie of human aocietie called cdvilizacons.* On this ‘con¬ 
servative etimate’, the species has at least 500,000 million years 
still ahead of it, as against the Sfioo or 6 fiCQ years that are already 

I Ott tbu post tM 2 . C puj kbov«, ejMcuOr p. 173, fooOore s. 

* & Junu: ra* tWwTM A/«yv Ut (Cwbnare 19W, Ueivenicy Fms). 

j>. 3^ ) «p. ciL, PP. 

* W< Btuii ilfew (at tb* pcMibilhy fi^ureiaelfms)'be cxcetwvc tor any 

ofUre.*Aa£artl»«2uitb«rpMBibni^th4inieE«nhin*T««M«Mb«liabitaU« 
sMieni, or for bunua buop, or fM auavnAlk, beton it —(o be bobhable for 
•B7 fans of Life at sll. ’niit mcooC poMnnlh7 db<4 not, on the wbolo, loccoproboble; 
for, IB • (truolo to lurvive uBder iMreaivvly edvene ^ytkal eBAdiboao, cite facMiJ 
int^igence ot Men will lurtlp prove a more vetuabJe UMt, is tbe kal roHn, the 
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behind it: chat 1$ to say, iia present expectation of life ia more chan 
83 million times as great as ics present age. Let us assume, for the 
moment,’ that, during these 83,000,000x6,000 years which are 
apparently to come, human a&iis continue to be gOTemed with as 
Ut^ wisdom as has been shown in their government during the 
5,000 or 6,000 years that have actually passed since the hrst 
civi}i2ations emerged or, in other words, let us assume that the 
expectation of life of any given specimen of the species remains as 
short aa it has been hitherto. On this basis, a simple calculation 
shows that, If the species has thrown up 21 representatives of Itself 
in 6,000 years, then, before the day of civilisations is done, the 
number of them that will have come and gone from tirst to last will 
be in the order of magnitude of 21 x 83,000,000«r,743,000,000! 

Placing ourselves m the position of historians in those latter 
days, we have to imagine ourselves confronted by t>743 million 
instances of the phe^mena of civilizations; their geneses and 
growths and breakdowns and dlsintegradons, their vnivetsal states 
and universa] churches and heroic ages, their contacts in Time and 
in Space. Imagine 1,743 ttullion completed histories,each of which 
has been as long and as Evely as the history of the Hellenic Society ; 
1,743 miiUon reproductions of the Roman Empire and the Catho¬ 
lic Church and the Teutonic VSikerwanderung; 1,743 ntlHion 
repetitions of the relationa between our Western Socie^ and the 
H^enic and between our Western Society and the other sodetiea 
that are aEve to-day ( Our powers of imagination fall. By what 
technique should we haodie historical *data' that had accumulated 
in quantities so great as these? In this situation, the integral, 
intelligible facts in the histories of civilizations would really have 
become as unmanageably numerous as our present historians— 
mistaking fractions for integers and parts for wholes-^rroneously 
suppose them to be now. In this historical landscape of the future, 

* This wumpnon, •'hile pcrhtpc more ressonsUe thut any adxr. ii no(. of 
bev»fid enaOanjia. On this point. •«« further IV. C 0 ). voL iv. pfi. 9-1^ as well aa 
^fta XI »n 4 X(l. below. , . 

s The femoua pluiac wet net coumA uuO Tbe speoee of eMictka c«U«d ei^CsMtooe 
bndbcertineuiteneeferealoQjMS^ooeyenre. h wm eeb«A in ibe eevemeemn cenowr 
ef tbe Cbraiien £fa. is (be Weatent Woful, m ■ comjnene es the fo^enunent of Wotiera 
itatee during Um ao^eUed nodean «« of Weaum hUtory. Th« new Weawn ataomn 
had be«n worked out expericnenally ea a uikiiiintfe Mate la Nortbera laly towarr^ 
the lerer eod of ‘the Middle Aget^ (m p. 19. above); tines the ok** of U»e 
eenrury. it had eoouaunicetM to the Weatem World et lsf*e | nod before the ele«a 
of the aeventeeoth century it had brought forth m Outi in auAuent abundenc* to b« 
kiMWD by then. Thta bitter ki»wl«d|e wee eoihrioed In an anMynoue eeying 
cut he fbur-d in the works of a femoua aeventeeoth^aneuty Bin of leit«r» and wiU bo 
searched lot in vain usongtbe wridngi ofateraona aaventeenu'Caman mo ofsajon 
B wboot tiw cocnage of tbe phnaa bee coma to be acenbed. *Tbou littW tnnkeat 
a L tdt feolerye aorame the *hok woHd* ( 3 dden; Ta«# Tatt; ed, Palkiek, p. 97; ae« alao 
Note ' 6 um. tu SL. parva eepieat* mundua rcfitur* W 'Ouaatula aaprent* eoa 
rannur^ (the varunt fome in wtoi tba atyaiB has bean ea«nW—though, at earljcat, 
aoi unrU about fifty year* after ha di«b—« &el Oxaititiem*)., F« 
the author of thla ^tudy it indebted to the bodnees end tbe echolanhip of Profeaeor 
Harold J. Ueki. 
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the feature* which loom largest in our present-day landscape—the 
Catholic Church, the Roman Empire—would be scarcely visible 
through the most powerful lens of the spcciaibt^s microscope. To 
require a specialist in universal states to identify our actual Roman 
Empire among the 1,743 niilUon extant specimens of the institu¬ 
tion would be to set him Psy^e’s task. To ssk him to formulate 
the laws implicit in the workings of universal suies would be to 
assume him capable of a synoptic vision beyond the capacity of 
human intelligence. Then by what technique could this l^d- 
driven latter-day historian communicate the results of his studies 
to his contemporaries’ minds? Only, perhaps, by the technique 
called ‘fiction' which our dramatisU and novelists employ in our 
lime in order to communicate to thdr fellow men their thoughts 
and feelings about the personal relations of human beings—about 
those human loves and deaths, those personal successes and failures, 
those individual hopes and firs, which have repeated themselves, 
since Mankind became human, until their name is legion. 

This distant prospect may daunt our minds, but it elates our 
hearu; for Hope steps in where Knowledge shrinks back abashed, 
and, flinging £ierself upon the abyss of Time, she fiie* forward 
invincibly to the farthest verge that Science reveals, irradiating 
the formidable void with the colour and warmth of Life. Here is 
the astronomer’s vision translated into the language of a man of 
action: 

’We have time io front of us. X do think that our political views are 
still to an immense degree coloured and over-coloured by the theo¬ 
logical conceptions of the past. I am old enough to have been brought 
up to believe that the World was actually manu^ctured four thousand 
and four years before Cbrist. and also to believe that it might come to so 
end at any minute and almost certainly would come to an end in tbe 
next few generations. No doubt a decreasiog number of people hold 
those views now; but they have been held so long in the Chnsdan World 
that 1 honestly think they have coloured our p^itical conceptions and 
have helped to brbg about this feeling of a pncdcal statesman that a 
man who is talking m results which can only M brought about genera¬ 
tions ahead is not a practical person and you need not listen to him. If 
Science has taught us anything it is this, that in all human and reason¬ 
able probability we have more time in front of us than the anthropologists 
have shown that we have bebind ua; and X submit to you that it is not 
only practicable but wise to hold in front of our minds the goal to which 
we are travelling,... not to lose sight of the vision of the New Jerusalem 
descending on Earth itself as aomething which may be realist, and to 
hold in mind that memorable saying of the Book of Proverbs: “Where 
there is no vidon, tbe people peridi.” 

I Curtis. Ltond; Lecture delivered m Ute iBsticbte of Palifaoi, WillMmstewn. Mus., 
00 tbe sStfa Julv toaj. 
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THE HISTORICAL ANTECEDENTS OF THE VEIN OF 
RUTHLESSNESS IN THE MODERN ENGLISH METHOD 
OF OVERSEAS SETTLEMENT 

Th£ wholesale e^nennmation of the previously established popula¬ 
tion, which haa distinguished our English method of overseas 
settlement from the method of overseas settiemenc practised by 
most ocher West-European peoples in modem times, 1$ a trait 
which likewise distinguished the settlement of the English on the 
territores of the Roman Empire from the settlement of the other 
Barbajians during the interregnum which followed the break-up of 
the Empire and the dissolution of the Hellenic Society. In that 
Volkerwandenini^ most of the Barbarian war-bands from beyood 
the former frontiers sli^ly stepped into the shoes of the former 
Roman soldiers and omcials-^taking their places in ruling and 
exploiting theprovinuals, in the same fashion aa In the New World, 
a dozen centuries later, the Spanish conquiatadores took the place 
of the Aatecs and the Incas. The English war-bands alone more or 
less estcrminaced the local provincials tn the provinces which they 
overran, and re-populated the country themselves,’ instead of being 
content to rule and exploit the population which they found there, 
juat as, a dozen centuries later, it was the English settlers alone who 
exterminated the population which they found in the New World. 
Thus, on two occasions, many centuries apart, the English have 
distinguished themselves foom their fellows and contemporaries 
by a peculiar rutblessness in their treatment of an alien population 
which they have conquered. 

Is this repeated appearance In the same distinctive role no more 
than a coincidence, or were these two bouts of English ruthlessness 
historically connected, notwithstanding the long interval of time 
by which they are separated chronologically 3 Was there some 
tradition of ruthJessness towards 'Natives' which may have been 
driven under the surfoce or into s comer without ever quite dying 
out of English life ? Conceivably there was; for we may observe 
that, at the time when the English began to aettle in North America, 
their settlement of the British Isles was still incomplete. The 
movement which had turned the greater part of the ci-devant 
Roman island of Britain into English soil during the VOlker- 

I Tbc rttulaefnccatMMreb t&ad, on the whole, to diminuh the Ueeknae of the 
Vidibono) pionift: yet the replacement, m Bnteis. of the eonouered people'a lanfuare 
to (Mt of the conqueroci, ia eoetreec w the eurvivel of the Leun vemeoulen on (he 
Comioeot. ie e herd feet which tella • tale. 
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wanderung m the post-HeUenic iBUrregnujn h&d slowed down 
before the previous population bad been ortemiinated in every 
comer of the island; and the struggle for existence between invaders 
and invaded had b^me transformed into a border war^re which 
was conducted with all the old ferocity but without the old 
decisiveness in its results. Thus the tradition of the f^t English 
settlers in Roman Britain was kept alive in the English Marches on 
the fringe of Wales and along the line which divided the Lowlands 
from the Higblaods of Scotland; and this ferocious frontier spirit 
afterwards asserted itself along the border between the Kingdoms 
of England and Scotland (though here the ^ntiersmen on both 
aides came of the same English stock) and also along the line of 
the Irish Pale. 

In the seventeenth century of our era, the Governments of 
England and Scotland under aU regimes—in the reign of James 1 
and under the protectorate of Cromwell—were as active in *plant> 
ing’ Ireland and the Hebrides with settlers from England and the 
Lowlands of Scotland as they were in 'planting' the Arlantic sea¬ 
board of North America; and on both frontiers the attitude 
towards the 'Natives’—whether ‘Wild Highlanders’ or ‘Wild Irish’ 
or 'Red Indians'—was the same. The ‘Natives’ were to be up¬ 
rooted, in order that the settlers of English stock, horn England and 
the Scottish Lowlands, might be planted in their stead. Thus, for a 
cOTtury or more, the border war^e which had never ce a se d in the 
Bridah lales since the rime of the Vdlkerwanderung was going on 
in the British Isles and in North America contemporaneously, lo 
the British Isles, this border warfare was brought to an end, during 
the half century between the Battle of the Boyne and the Battle of 
Culloden, by the complete union of the Kingdoms of England and 
Scotland and the complete aubjugaoon the Scottish High¬ 
landers and the 'Wild Irish’ to the authority of the United King¬ 
dom. Therewith, the froDdeismen found their occupation gone, 
and their craft at a discount, on all the extinct fronriera—in Ulster 
and 00 the Border and along 'the Highland Line'—and many of 
them emigrated to the Indian frontier of the North American 
plantations, where, in following their habitual pursuits, they would 
still be looked upon as performing a public service rather than as 
leading a life of lawlessness and crime. 

These were the ancestors of the 'Indian-hghters' who, in less 
than a century, carried the frontier of the Uniud States trom the 
Appalachian Mountains to the Pacific coast, exterminating the 
Indians as they advanced. It has been remarked that these English- 
speaking Protestant frontiersmen became assimilated to their Indian 
and vicrim^^in dress, in habits, and above all in ferocity— 
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and that, as soon as they had completed the extensination of the 
Indians, they died out themselves (except in the ^tnesses of the 
Appalachians, where their descendants are living the cld life to this 
day). An assimilation between the Indian-fighters and the Indians 
certainly did take place, as usually happens on barbarian fn>ntjeis 
of this kind.^ At the same time, it may not be ^ciful to suggest 
that, in this instance, the assimilation was facilitated by the fact 
that the English-speaking Protestant frontiersmen in the New 
World had brought with them a ruthless tradition of their own 
which had been handed down unmitigated from an age when their 
forefathers had been no better than Red Indians themselves. 
Whea Severn down to Buildwss ran 
Coloured with the death of man, 

Couched upon her brother's grave 
The Saxon got me on the slave. 

The sound of fight is slleot long 
That began the ancient wrong; 

Long the voice of tears is still 
That wept of old the endless ill 


la my heart it has not died. 

The war that sleeps on Severn side; 

They cease not fitting, east and west, 

On the marches u my breast* 

* See If. D (vii). vol, ii, 9. 31a, end V. C (i) (A 6 (c\ vol. v. m. 47 S* 6 «, le wdlei 
Part Vlll. below. 

* HTHimen A. E.. A ShrMilart Por the of lQdie»*fisfaWn to 

eee iSimer. 9 . J.: Tm ProiUm ut Amtrietm Hilary (Nev York 1931. Help. 
apeeaJly tbe elequeot pMMso Of) p. 4; tor tbe hiatoriol eeimeuea becwees (be eU 
Endiah Rontur* la tfte BritSh lalA em the sew Eo^ah iroocier la North Amerko 
dunoo the eeeeauondi eentury, ace Mecleod, W. C.: Tht Xawmoi / o df ai F r tn dir 

e iooo loaS, KeqvPeuI), eb.tai: ‘Celt and toduo: Brioin’a Old World FrttfitieriB 
lien to the Neer, eepecMlIy ihe rrideaee, otodon pe. t$s- 44 Bd 16^. which abowi 
(hat Mme of (he a«vmreeiulv<cnain *IndieB.e(bten' oa tbe Amerae fr«BC»e( W 
beeo* _/.» T. .. ...... 

Wild 

ie Ihe Seotdah Kifbhnda. Fee the toRer<^r 
People', see fuitber ] 1. D (ni). voL u. pp. 310-: a. below. 
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DAVID HUME’S CONCEPTION OF THE FUNCTION OF 
ENVIRONMENT AS A FACTOR IN THE GENESES 
OF CIVILIZATIONS 

Our inquiry into tbc rival claims of Race and Environm^c to be 
regarded as possible positive factors in the geneses of civilizations 
will be manifestjy incomplete unless we take some account of the 
views of a great aghteenih-centuty Western philosopher who was 
femiliar with the Hellenic Envirooment-theory but who lived and 
died before the modem Western Race-theory had been distilled 
out of the iheolc^ of Protestantism by the genius of a de Gobineag, 

As we have remarked, in paswng, above,* the latter-day attempt 
of a certain school of Western thought to explain the empirically 
observed differences between one human society and another as 
the outward visible s^s of an inward and innate diversity of Race 
is scarcely anticipated by Hume—apart from a footnote to his essay 
Of National Ckaracttrs (published in A.D. 1748), in which he 
admits to a suspicion that 'the Negroes’ are 'ntturally inferior to 
the Whites’.* and another passage in the same essay, in which he 
suggests that ‘the manners of a people change ve^ considerably 
from one age to acLOChcr either by great alceraiioos in their govern¬ 
ment, by the mixtures of new people, or by that inconstancy to 
which all human affairs are subject’. It will be seen that, in this 
passage, Hume mentions Race merely as one possible factor out of 
three: while, in the illustrations with which he proceeds to 

support his proposition, he seems to regard a change of race as 
b^ng responsible for the striking contrast in national character 
between tbe ancient and the mod^ inhabitants of Greece and of 
Britain, he apparently does not contemplate a racial explanation 
of the equally striking contrasts between the ancient and modem 
inhabitants of Rome and Spain and Holland. 

Hume virtually ignores the Race-theory in order to concentrate 
bis attention upon the Environment-theory which bad once been 
paramount in the Hellenic World; but here, again, he considers 

< la 11. C (i!) (a) on p. atS, foooote i . 

* Ibn KbaieSn concur* wicb HijDae in untatiody adaiittisg the potaibUin that tbo 
nhabitanu o( tbe ai tfcoM elimatee—that u, d>« Firw or EquuorM) and the ^enih «r 
Arctic Qimew caar be nciaUy inferior to w reat of Manlend, But. vrith thii poaa i b l o 
oxoapiioa, he inatsts upos tbe rteial equahry of all menibers of tbe Hufflac Race: and be 
eaplain* tbe infenorin of the MenM cuhure to tbe Eactern Iilamic Culture in hie ovrn 
time ee Ae euKeme efa tuetorienTdillMrate In the roepcctive toeial enoironmenu of the 
TWO repooa in tfuoatierx ei agiiftst the mlpar view ihji thh inferiority of culture 
relectiH an innate inferiority St racial quality. (AfufoddefMt, tiandateS by do Slane, 
Baron McO. (Paria 18S3-S. ]mprtb«rie wp^Me. 3 veb,}, vol.ii, pp. 445^) 
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the claims of the Physical Enviroiupent only to r^'ect these claims 
outright. 

*As to phyucal causes, 1 am inclined to doubt altogether of chdr 
operatioD In this particular; nor do I think thaiC men owe anything of 
tfa ei r temper or genius to the air, food or climate.... If we mo over the 
globe or revolve the annala of history, we shall discover everywhere 
signs of a sympathy or contagion of manoers,’ none of the ioHueoce of 
air or climate.^ 

In support of this contention, which runs counter to the para¬ 
mount Hellenic doctrine, Hume cites the authority of the Hellenic 
social geographer Strabo and he also presents some teUing Ulus* 
trationa of his own under no less than nine beads: the uniformity 
of national character throughout China, in spite of the climatic 
diversity between one region and another of the Chinese Empire; 
the contrast in manners between ancient Athens and Thebes,’ or 
between eighuenth-cenrury Wapping and St. Jameses; the con¬ 
trast in temperament between contemporary populations on 
cither side of the Pyrenees; the uniformity of Jewish or the 
Armenian or the Jesuit duu^i with itself, however far it may be 
flung, and its constant diti^nce from the various local majorities 
among which it U dispersed; the contrast between the Tu^ and 
Greeks who were geographically intermingled, in Hume’s day, in 
the Ottoman Empire;^ the diversity in manners between the 
Spanish, English, French, and Dutch colonics in the Tropics 
owing to their respective peralatence in the diverse manners which 
had been imported by Ae colonists from their several mother- 
countries in the Wesi-European section of the North^ Tern^^rate 
Zone; the differences in manners between the successive inhabitants 
of certain countries in different ages; the almost Chinese social 
uniformity of ‘the Franks’ from Tromsd to Cadir; with an excep¬ 
tion, proving the rule, in the unparalleled social variety of the 
English. 

‘The only observation with regard to the difference of men in 
different climates on which we can rest any weight is the vulgar one 
that people in the northern regions have a greater indioation to 
strong liquors and those in the southern to love of women'—but 
here, too, Hume gives reasons for thinkiog that ‘perhaps the 
matter may be accounted for by moral causes’.* Otherwise Hurae 

I Hie ptijf-g* ef chi* eua? is irbicb Hume ^eiou out the peMfver Miencaie la 
bwBcn effore bM brr quoted tlreadr in thi* Study in Part 11 . B, p. 191, botnote s, 

relennr puuue of Smbe will be feued 10 bu Book H. p. xe;. 

I Per e dueuMran of t&u eooOMt between AibuM ead Tbeben, ee* cbe preiroi Study, 
11 . t> (u*), Tol. ii. pp. 37 - 48 . below. ^ .... 

* For the sreup-d)ei«eterutk» of nod other peneliied nsnetibee. eee 

1 ’. D (vi), vol. ii. bdow, paeum. 

* Hume, 0/ Chorgeun, ad fif- 
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corned—ippareDtly quite independejitly—to the sajne conclusion 
as the Aiabic philosopher Ibn KhaJdun. He rej^ altogether the 
climatic cxplanariofi of the empirically observed differences between 
the various peoples of the Northern Temperate Zone—be^een 
those peoples, that is to say, among whom, alone, the societies of 
the species called dvilisacions have arisen in the Old World 
hitherto—and he is only prepared, and this rather dubiously, to 
recognize climate as a possMe differentiating factor in regions where 
the climatic conditions are at their extremes. ‘There is some reason 
to think that all the nations which live beyond the Polar Circles, or 
between the Tropics, are inferior to the rest of the spcci« and are 
incapable of all me Wgher attainments of the human mind.’ But 
he adds the suction that ‘the poverty and misery of the northern 
inhabitants of the globe, and the indolence of the southern, from 
their few necesrities, may perhaps account for this remarkable 
difference, without having recourse to physical causes’.* 

Thus Hume not only ignores Race but, for practical purposes, 
rejects the Physical or Climatic Environment into the bargain as 
a possible cause of the actual difference in cultu^ ach^ement 
between one human society and another. The social environment 
is the differentiating factor to which Hume ascribes almost exclusive, 
and at the same time almost unlimited, potency. 

In his essay Of NtOional Ckoroam he draws attention to the 
stock professional charactera of priests and soldiers, which are to be 
ascrib^ to the standardizing anffuence that is exerted upon diverse 
individual charaewra by the respective soda! environments of these 

i IbD XKaMte u J&eiRM pnpared (g i»«nbe • diSertntMsg eSeet to dimjtie 
iaflucacg* iis QunMM I asd II (l.c. th« Tr««M uxt VI asd VIHi.e. th« AreBc Rcstoos). 
btft ftot lA CUmatea III, IV, and V (tbo l^nhona Tempcrtta Zone). He obeapvi 

KcBTo emioa in tko Tropica ta 4 tba Wbiu aavasea (Slava, Praniu, Turks) id 
A rctic RaftMs live riiwat jha wild baoaa, (Ibo KOudCa; JW w jo rfrf g a i rfr . French 
(rtAalHioe W Sa Slaw, Bam (Fuia iS6^, Imprimena Imperial*, 3 vola,). voL i, 
pp. 169-70.) Ihn KWMOb iIjo oaoibaa tbe gaiatv of the Nearo tuapetaaMsi to the 
pbr«i^ effeet of the tropical hwt, H« adda that a kindred tendeDcy to Take no thovsht 
for (ha Borrow cm be oMerv^ laooitba inhabitaDtsorEcrT'ondofadjatrtetoBiho 
of if^ifah wUed tbe larid—cha eliottia of both fta Jszfd aad Enpt being 
ooptao^lp hot fox their laccuto. Aa a corrnat to tbe li^-beerted Sttos ^ tha 
iolaStteataofbeteeuBViaa, becftaatha Mioa of tha i&habioaa of tha Moroeeaa oiry of 
Fw. Fes ia at K^ n putrd cold uplands, and the people of Fea babava aecQrdinjtly. 
NVhra 70U aac tbem aa they walk through tbe v««ta, you would isagine that they ware 
^ plup^ in giMm: wd it ia thair pr^tka to kaw a raaerva atou of food 10 their 
b tHun , "Pfthff than weak Into this raaar**, they will go to cha trouble and ax^se of 
going out loarkauDg <Ibe XhaMdo, op. di.. vgl. i. pp. 174*5). Ineidanauly, Iba 
KlwdCa avalla hia»«B of tbia eoocwsitfi which ha aakto to dw rbysieal EenroBsieot 
theory of difleaonaaDoe ia tha exiNaa cosaa lo order to avoid bauig compelled to ipafa« 
asy cDAcaMioD at all to the fUea-tbaory. Ha fnaiataaea (m op. cit., aol. >. m. 17^4) 
the ouBtandasg otamal diSeraocaa io bunm pl^i^ue—a.g. the diEfereDce 
b^ tweo D bUek and arhlta ibna are not ionaio ofaaraettrutica denvisg from • 
inharimne* but ara tha outcome of clcmaik lofluanoaa. I^ke Frofoaaor Boaa (tea II. C 
<u) (e) t. p. aao, (oomete a, aboi'e). (bn KhaldOn baliavaa chat phyaieal charaereriitko 
ahange as a reault of from one chmstSc OBvironmanT to artother. AMOrding 

to Ibo Kbalddr, Negioas who go aonh evaAiually roro White, while WUtet who go 
to the TiOpics ovesruiQly blackto ioto Negroaa. 
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two professions. Again, in his essay Of iht Rise and Progress of 
the Arts and Science (published in kh, 1742), Hume ascribes the 
empirically observed dii!erences of capacity and achievement in the 
cultural sphere to a particular dUference in political mstlrntions— 
the elementary difference between Republimism and Monarchy 
—which had been taken by Hellenic iiakere in the fifth centu^ 
B.c. as an explanation for the empirically observed differences in 
military valour.* 'It is impoasible’, Hume lays down in this essay, 
‘for the arts and sciences to arise at first among any people unless 


• Tb« pMulkrify of this bipotbeciu] eerT«ktj»& b«t>«cn mHitan qiMUtiM «iid 
polibol KiMol Hduxie thioJnn in tbe latter ptrt oS Um mdi ceatucy f .c. 

II ind*at»d by (b« tbit it is akee by Herodotuj (in V. eb. 78) td explain tbe 
diSersca in ^ fBalittsv praw«w «r th« AthenisM befera and afltf tbe opiduoo «f th« 
PeiiiibudM. and by tM tuibor et tbe Hippoentann treatise eo ef Aim»> 

sph««. Water, and Sicuatioo* {ch. tb) n espUio the differeBca in tnilieiiy prowess 
bcmesfi diflarant comnraAiQes Asktka in tbe au^M^a own 

*The univaraal cwrencf of tbe social wbie of civic oauaUty ia danoo* 

sM«d', cays Herodocua, 'by the pertieulaf insonce of tbe AtSeniaiia, erbo dispkyed m 
sreater military provess thsA tbcic aeitbboun so Uet as they were under dapotk 
reverttroenl, but became far sod awee tbe first bt the 6^ as soon u they had thrown 
2 ^ dapeta off, Thia dtsnenseeta that, m Ioac as they wore held down politioJIy, tba 
AibemsAs were deliberate abirkara en tbe field ee bartle because they feh ibet they were 
fithtifu for a nuatar, v^reaa, wbao they bad seosek their Creedm, each >ndind>al 
AihsQjLi felt that he «ss fiRheog for himaclf aod was therefore gisie to fight to a fisub. 

The eorreaponding paesaM io the Kippoccatean treatise nica as feUowe: 

'Tha greater pan m Asia is tinder B^oarchka] govenmaot; and wherever naa an sot 
thaix otto masters net free agm^ but are under despeUt nils, ther are not eoB* 
oroad to m^e ibemselvea militanly emdaat but, en tbe eeseary, toavoid beiogregarded 
as good military msterial—the reasoo being that they are aet playing foe equal aakee. 
it IB ibetfa, preaumably, to seeva and strnsle •Ad dla uoder compulsiMi from t^r 
mas (era and tar from the sight of tbair.wires aiMl children and fzi anas. Wbenevarthty 
acquit dtenwalvea bbe raen. ir ia their masten who are esaltad aad aggrtsdised by they 
aSieeemcats, while tbeir own ahareoftha prelita is the rialong andtl^ iMefijieX ttw 
Ursa. And net only this but. in the case of people ao circumstanced, it is also inentabla 

chat the inactrricy CMaequant upon the absence of War ibould bare a taming set lAM 

tfis t^pensant, ao that e«ao a mhjrally eourageoua and spiiited individual would ba 
inhibited meBtalh by dte prarailisg iosututaens. A strong argumeot ic flavor of ot 
cenusition is funiiabesl by the fact vaa< all iba Hallanea and nen>H«llaoaa in Asia wbo 
are sM under deapetic rule, but are fraa ageno and scupte fer tbeir own beoa^ are 
as warlika as any populatioiu in the World—tha fMaoa being that they etaha tbeir hvaa 
in tbeir own ^use and reap tha rearardi of their own ^lour (and Iba peoanaea ot Chair 
own cowardice, into tha baraaia).* , . , 

It will be ae«a U«c in tbu passage tba author of tbe Hippoenteao treatise fiitib u 
anlanatieh In the infiuanca of tbs Social or InimutieAal EanronmaAt, not oaty (like 
Herod^) for differanees m military prowess, bur alto (Like Hua«) fer diSsrsnces In 
mw^ aohirve^et. This tribute to tbe potent of tha Social EovirooiBentia rettark- 
ahlawbcnUiarememberedthatUis made, aaaparentbaau, ioaeeataewbksiaotbei* 
wtM devoted to aaaerdog the alauBi of the Pbyaical or Climatk EavironmeDt—and this 

eliAsbc or retinal espkaatian of diSerancaa id tocial 8thot ia hkewise rajactad. 
la favour of an ioadtutunsl eirphnatien, by C. P. Volnay. apropos of the Egy&han 
falldhin in his Voyait m 4 t an SgifU pr a Ai wt fat Atmtat jydj. * 7 ^ 4 ^« ^ 7 e 5 (Pane 
I yfiv, Deoaooc aftd Vottand, a vols.> vol. i. pp. i 77 -». lA «•. PP' 4 ^* *• 

tbe argumsAt ia akto up agalA by Volnay in gtAeral terma aod m erpliot omaiQmta 
MontSMuiau. On pp.a)a*s of this volume, velnaj quotes the paaiaga nom the Hippo- 
tfatMo treatise wBidi bai bm quetad iathe prsaant fiMCnota. above. TW^soaros m 
refer to the same Hippoerstaan paaaaga ia tba aotaa for bia Hia 

eoanwat is. d*avoir tpuJaa In oauaes mondas avaot dUvoir droit deasorCT 

Quataua chose da riofioaocc phyetqus das dimata’ ((Rrtvw ds Piagot. aeimUe ddioeo 

1844. Guillaumm, a vota.),Tol. u, o. 616). This took la enptodsd bf Tiuj^ 
tha CJMruke Volnev diar him. >ft ecpliot eppoaienn to Montaaquiru—10 his «fln «s 
Dmm ^uaewri rv CBittmu UmvemlU (op at., «ol. u, pp. 646-?). 
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that people eojoy the blesslog of a free government’; and, after 
deferiding this che^s, he goes on to argue, in detail, ’that though 
the only proper nursery of these noble plants be a free state, yet 
may they be transplanted into any government; and that a republic 
is most favourable to the growth of^sciencea, a civilized monarchy 
to that of the polite arts.’ 

In his exposition of the differentiating effect of social institutions 
upon the group'cbaraccers of the societies in which the diferent 
institutions respectively prevail, Hume shows the acumen that ia 
to be expected of him. Yet, if his analysis ended here, it would 
carry us no ftjther than the point which we have reached in this 
Study as it is, without Hume’s aid. For soda! institutions can only 
be regarded as a proximate, and never as an ultimate, cause of social 
conditions—and this for the simple reason that the institutions 
themselves are part and parcel of the condllioos in question. 

To take the cases in point, we may have succeeded in proving to 
our ovm satisfaction t^t a republican government is favourable, 
and a monarchical government Iniimcal, to the display of military 
prowess or to the rise and progress of the arts and sciences. We 
may be able to point to an actual republican government which is 
patently pixxhicing the favourable effect in Attica, and to an actual 
monar^y which is patently failing to produce it in the Achae- 
menian Empire. But, when we have got thus far, we have still to 
discover how this momentous local ^versity of political institu- 
tions itself has originated. Why, in the fifth century B/;., is the 
Syriac World united under a single universal monarchy, whUe the 
contemporary Hellenic Society is articubted into a mulHpliclcy of 
tiny republics ^ Unless and until we can account for the antecedent 
differentiation of the differentiating insdtutians, we have accom¬ 
plished no more than Is accomplished by the people who seek to 
explain the diversity of Sthos between fifth-century Athens and 
fifth-century Sparta by an antecedent diversity of Race.^ Instead 
of having found a solution for ourproblem, we have merely pushed 
the unscdved problem backwards m Time from the present into the 
past. 

Thus Hume’s ascription of the differeru:es in achievement 
between one society and another to corresponding differences in 
the several societies' respective institutions is inconclusive. As it 
happens, however, this is not Hume’s last word on the problem 
under consideration; for we shall find, if we look closer, that Hume 
has not confined his inquiry to an examination of possible single 
differentiating factors: the Race-factor and the factors of Physical 
Environment and Social Environment and the like. He has also 

' l. B (U). pp. is-6, asd ]{. C (u) («) i, pp. ■bovc. 
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observed the play of the composite factor of Challcngc-and- 
Response: a form of interaction or encounter vhich has come to 
our attention already :n this Study, and will continue to occupy 
our attention chrou^out the second volume. 

In his essay 0/ the Bisi aid Prop-ess of the Arts and Sdences^ 
Hume has put his linger on a significant historical fact to which 
we have frequently made reference here already: namely, the ftct 
that, in the Hellenic World, the political field was occupied by a 
multiplicity of local states htfort these were all eventually super> 
seded, in the last chapter of Hellenic history, by the single universal 
state which we call the Roman Empire. Hume has pIso noticed 
that, in common contrast to the universality of the Roman Empire, 
a multiplicity of local states is the politick structure of the post- 
Roman modem Western World, as it was the political structure of 
pre-Roman Hellas; and in the relationship between a number of 
communities Which are each and all independent politically with* 
out being economically or culturally isolated from one ano^er, he 
has divined the presence of an abundant source of life and growth. 

‘Nothing ia more bvourable to the rise of politeness and learning than 
a number of neighbouring and Independent states connected t^ether 
by commerce and policy. The emulation which oarurally arises among 
those neighbouring states is an obvious source of improvement; but 
what I would ehiely insist on is the stop which such limited territonea 
give both to power and to authority,,., Where a number of n^hbour- 
ing states have a great intercouise of aits and commerce, their mutual 
jealousy keeps them from receiving too lightly the law from each other 
in msttera of taste and reasoning, and makes them examine every work 
of art with tbe greatest care and accuracy. The contagion of popular 
opinion spreads not $0 easily from one place to anodter. It readily 
receives a check in some state or other, where it concurs not with the 
prevailing prejudices. And nothing but Nature and Reason, or at least 
what bears them a strong resembbnee, can force its way through all 
obstacles and unite the most rival nations into an esteem auid aidmlratlon 
of it. 

*Ortece was a cluster of little principalities vriiich soon became 
republics; and, being united both by their near neighbourhood and by 
the ties of the same lai^age and Jneereat, they ente^ into the closest 
intercourse of commerce and learning. . . . Each city produced its 
several artists and philosophers, who refused to yield tbe preference to 
those of the neighbouring republics; their contention and debates 
sharpened the wits of men; a variety of objects was presented to tbe 
judgement, while each challenged tbe preference to ^ rest; tod the 
sdeocas, not being dwarfed by the restraint of authority, were enabled 
to make sucb considerable shiMts as are even at this time the objects of 
our admiration. 

‘After the Roman Christian or Catholic Church had spread itself over 
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the Civilise<i World and had eogrotsod all the learniiig of the 

really one large state within ftself, and united under one head 
—th^ variety of sects immediately disappeared, and the Peripatetic 
Philosophy was alone admitted into all the schools, to the utter deprava* 
tion of every kind of learning. But, Mankind having at length thrown 
0^ this yoke, af^iia are now retun^ nearly to the same situation as 
before, and ^rope is at present a copy at large of what Greece was 
formerly a pattern in miniature.... 

*Ifwe consider the face of the globe, Europe, of all the four parts of the 
World, is the most broken by seas, rivers and mouotaina; and Greece 
of all countries of Europe. Hence these regions were naturally divided 
into several distinct governments. And hence the sciences arose lo 
Greece, and Europe has been hitherto the most constant habitation of 
them.*' 


This diversity in unity and unity In diversity which, aa Hume 
perceives, is characteristic both of Greece in the Hellenic World 
and of Europe in the Western World in a certain phase of their 
respective histories, is life-giving to the whole society because each 
part is constantly presenting c^engea to the other parts and is 
thereby constantly provoiu^ creative responses. And the con¬ 
verse of this truth is the relative deadness of societies that are con¬ 
solidated into universal churches or universal states: a condition in 
which, «x kypoihtn, the stimulus of multiplid^ and variety and 
emulation is absent. Hume perceives that this is true not only of 
the Catholic Christian universal church but also of the universal 
state which was stifling the Far Eastern World in Hume’s own day. 

*In China there seems to be a pretty considerable stock of pdite n eas 
and science, which in the course of so many centuries might naturally 
be expected to ripen into something more perfect and mushed than 
what has yet arisen from them. But China is one vast empire, speaking 
ooe langu^e, governed by one law, and sympathising in the same 
manners. The authority of any teaclur, such as Confucius, was pro¬ 
pagated easily from one comer of the Empire to the other. None bad 
courage to resist the torrent of popular opinion; and pofiteriw was not 
bold enough to dispute what ^d been universally received by their 


I Hiim*: Of tit fHitmdProfrat^OuAru and Sdaie*t. Tbe mck sppe», in 
• aur« nebulou* fOriD, io 'Turgot** S4eM^ Dueoun tar la Pr«irii Sueeati/t dt 
VEtffit Utmeim. whkn wu e«Uv«Me •( (be Sectonneen tbe ti(b Deeeotbor 17U (eea 
(Stn^n 4 » Tw^M. oouvetk Mitioi) (Peril 1844, CuiUeuaun, eveb.), *ol. ii, pp< ooa^). 
Cl Meper. E, : Gtseiii^ du /VurOtm, vd. 1 fi). edi edition (SturrMirv end Berlin t^e 1, 
Cotti), p. I Si. S«* *1*0 Heedlem^orley. j. W.: ‘Th« Culrurd Unity of Wistem 
Eucege*, in Thd Nem Part, ed. by Ciner. E. a (Oxford 1935, EQackmll), In this e***y, 
HMdi*fn>Mort«y poiota eui SS-^) thu u>e politic ploreliim of the 
Werid Km made poaaibl* en iiDfoeriM Teriecy of polidcal experimentation; *od (p. 99) 
that *d>a politieal hiiunof ibe Contip«ne« maried ... finebr the ebeanee of any kind 
of fennel unity: McondJy, by Ui« peticnca of * rial uodari^nf uiuty, which brloa^ (o 
the (pirii end um intaURi*. Asmpo* of (he modem Weatam qiltur^UBf j*e**, *«« 
ijtay *ay tbar they were merely dieleeta, threusb which the eommoo idea* asd eomsMO 
thou^hc* found a vahed expreaoNa* (p. 95). 
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anctston. This seems to be one Datursl reason why the sciences hsTe 
made so slow a progreaa in that mighty Empire.'* 

If Hume had pursued his inquiry into Sinic and Far Eastern 
history, he Mvould have found the Continental Far Eastern 
Univueal State which was emhodled, in the eighteenth century of 
the Chriatian Era, in the Manchu Empire was the ghost of a 
previous Sinic Universal State—the Empire of Ts’in and Han*— 
a ghost which bad been conjured up in the sixth century of the 
ChristiaA Era and bad continued to haunt the Far Eastern World 
ever since. And if he had then transported himself in imagination 
backwards through time into the age of the Han, and, from Aat age, 
had looked before and after over the course of Sinic and Far 
Eastern history, he would have found himself gazing, muiatis muian- 
dis, at the historical landscape with which he was already familiar, 
nearer home, in ancient Hellas and in the modem West. In the 
Sinic, aa in the Hellenic, World he would have watched the rise and 
progress of the arts and sciences being stimulated by the mutual 
emulation of cluster of little principalities’, to be checked at 
last when th l^ variety waa swallowed up In the uniformity of a 
single universal state. The history of Sinic philosophy ends at the 
moment when the Sinic universal state comes into existence, just 
as the histoiy of Hellenic philosophy comes to an end upon the 
foundation of the Fomsn Empire. But it was also true in the Far 
East that, ‘Maokind having thrown off this yoke, affairs... returned 
nearly to the same situation as before’; for the interregnum whidi 
followed the fall of the Empire of the Han was succeeded by an 
outburst of fresh life—first in the field of Art and afterwards in 
the field of Philosophy—undl this delicate flower of Fax Eastern 
culture prematurely withered under the blighting influence of the 
Far Eastern i 7 t^>enuffi of the Sud and the T’ang and 

the Sung and the Ming and the Ts’ing. 

Hume's study of Sink and Hellenic history did enable him, 
however, to apprehend the social value of the impulse to sweep 
away the debris of dead or moribund civilizadons: an impulse 
which we shall have occasion to examine, at a later stage of our own 
Study, under the name of Futurism.* 

‘I have sometimes been Inclined to thiriK that Interruptions in the 
periods of learning, were they not attended with such a destruction of 
ancient books and the records of history, would be rather favourable to 
the arts and sciences by breaking the progress of authority and dethron¬ 
ing the tyrannical usurpers over human reason. In this particular, they 

' Hum*: Of cA« ffnt aW »f bW Afit 

•Sn!. CO pp. U- 9 . bbovc 

* Far The fUcunii auu el mind, u poe «f the Aormel pKeA»meA« «r ihe 

die In I ear*'ions of clvitiatipnt, eee V. C (i) 9 , vol, vi, pp, 99-1)2. betw. 
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have (he same influence as interruptions in pciidcal govemmeots and 

sodeues. Consider the blind submission of the ajicieot philosophers to 

the several masters in each school and j'ou will be convinced that little 

good could be expected from s hundred centuries of such a ser^e 

philosophy/* 

From tliese passages in Hume*s essay Of the and Progress 
of the Arts and Sciences, it is apparent that the penetrating mind 
of this e^hteenth'century Western philosopher had gone far 
towards divining the fundamental as well as the superfldal factors 
in the geneses and growths and breakdowns and dbtniegrations of 
dviluations. 

The writer has received the following observations on 11 . C (ii) 
(a) a from Mr. Sydney Herbert of the University College of Wales: 

*In your discussion of the EnvircnmenC'theory in Vol. I you make 
a very soiking comparison between human groups living in the steppes 
of different pans of the World. You contrast Nomads of Eurasia 
and Abasia with the peoples of *'other areas in the World which ol^r 
environments for Nomad societies" (p. 25^)^ and you argue that the 
theory breaks down because these peo^ea did not, in fact, produce "in¬ 
dependent Nomadic societies of their own". I do not contest the general 
^usdee of your \dew, but I suggest that, so far as one of the human groups 
ID questbn is concerned, the comparison fails because its environment 
differed markedly from those of the other groups. I refer to the Indians 
of the North American Praines. 

'These Indians, as you say, remained "on the prunitive hunting and 
food-gathering level of economy to the end". I suggest that the reasons 
for (hw failure to develop Nomadism are to be found in their environ¬ 
ment. 

'(o) The Indians bad at hand a source of food that was practically in¬ 
exhaustible, viz., the buffalo. This not only gave them, but a great 
range of other necessary conunodinea. "The great, almost the sole, basis 
for Indian life lay in the immense, countless her^ cf bu^o ... the 
buffalo herds meant susteuance of many kinds and products for trade/ 
(Brebner: The Explorers of Norik America, p. 33s.) This source of sub- 
eiateoce was not seriously affected till the commercial exploitation of the 
buffalo was taken up by wh ito men In the nineteenth century. The Indian, 
therefore, was not subjected to a challenge from his environment suffi¬ 
cient to induce him to change his fauotiog economy. 

Had a sufficient reason, eg. the disappearance of the buffalo, 
arisen to confront him with the need for change, he would not have been 
able to develop Nomadism because his environment did not include any 
animal capable of use for riding and pack-carding, The Spaniards took 
the horse and the donkey to America, and tlie Indian could not have 
acquired either from them before the middle of the sixteenth century* 

* Hume: Of Ikt Rii« and Progrtst ^f Oh Arts awd Seieirui. 
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According to Brebftcr (p. 345) the IticUans wore out horses quick!/ and 
were for Tong unable to breed diem; as late as the eighteenth century 
they seem to have rcbed largely on trade with the Spaniards to obtain 
them. But by that date the Indian's iodependent career was already 
coming to an end. 

*1 auggest, therefore, that the Indian could not, in any event, have 
developed Nomadism on the Eurasian or Afrasian modeb, because his 
environment did not provide hun with the nectasaiy instrumeat. Had 
the buffalo failed him, he would have had to faJl back on agriculture, of 
which he bad some knowledge. Kis development then would have been 
along the same lines as those of the Transcaspian people whom you 
describe in Vol. Ill, p. 8/ 

Addiiionai Nott on the Annex to 1 . C (m) (e) 

Mr. E. F. Canitt, of University College, Oxford, has been kind 
enough to cotcununicate to the writer a criridsni on the chests of 
this Annex, to the following effect: 

'The di£cul^ 1 find In this arises fondamentally from Che assumption 
chat the method correspond to (and I think, to be consistent, you ought 
CO say t are in the end only dlstingubh^le by) three different subject 
matters—just as 1 think Plato was wrong In trying to distinguish espaci> 
ties not only (as he should) by $ but uao by w Wraxroi. If 

I have had three illnesses, may I not (i) write a diary of ea^, with tem> 
peratuce charts, &c. \ (ii) by comparison and inductive methods endavour 
to understand their causes and faws; (ill) write a lyric on each? 

'I do not feel that your distinction of the methods by quantitative 
differences of the subject matter is convind^. We may record ibinga 
that are very numerous: e.g. millions of crimi^ finger-prints. We may 
deal scientifically with very scarce things—e.g. comets—or very frequent 
things: e.g. embryos, excretion. We may deal artistically with very rare 
thrngs—e.g. Robinson Crusoe's solitude or Keacs' reading of Chapman 
—snore easily than with very common ones: e.g. excretion. 

''Hiese attempts at discreditbg your conclusion are all directed to 
urging that really we have forte distinguishable activities, never, per¬ 
haps, separately exercised: (i) sense perceptloA and memory, (a) thought, 
(3) “imagination", (i) has for its subjeett real thinp or events In their 
individuality; (2) has the same things b their universal connexions; 

a ) uses the torn things (objects seen, felt, tasted, smelt or heard—In- 
iidir^ words as names of them) to ‘'express" or "embody" human 
feelings. Obviously, all “books" <Io all of these. A “history book" or 

S trait 01 historic^ novel will do most of (0> ^ **acieace book” most of 
, a' ‘poetry book" or “romantic painting'^ ot music-score most of (3).' 

Cnnlisaiion md Agricuiture: An Additional Nofe 
on 21 . C (iV) (a) 2 and II. C (n) (b) 2 

The following critidsma, which makdy relate to these two 
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chapters, are taken from a lerter which Dr. EU&worth Huntington 

has been so kind as to send to the writer: 

'My cnaifl cridcisms deal with ge^^phicd interpretation. For 
example, the Jordan river is discussed as if it aJTorded unused posu- 
biJitiea agriculture like chose of the Nile or Euphrates. Such does 
Dot seem to me to be the case. To-day the Jordan nver flows in a deep, 
narrow channel and has very Urtle in the wa^ of a flood plain. At none 
of the four points where 1 have crossed the nver did I see any indication 
of the kind of floods which would tivour a development like that of the 
Nile. Moreover, the soil is largely saline. The '^ty rttxy, to be sure, 
have been different under the climatic conditions of earlier times, but 
even then it does not seem to me comparable to the Nile and Euphrates. 

*A similar case occurs id the dbeusHon of the Andean Civilization. As 
I understand it, the oldest clvilizaooD in the Andean region grew up on 
the low, desert coastal plain of Peru. There the floods on the alluvial 
fans and Id the alluvial valleys at the base of the Andes appear to have 
afforded much the same challenge—and, I would add, much the same 
Opportunity—as the Nile and Euphrates. CmUzadon appears to have 
grown up there in much the same way as in the Euphrates Vdl^. Then 
jt spread to the highlands and there persisted, just as the fiabyloniao 
culture swept up bio the highlands of Persia. 

'Another query pertabing to rivers arises mr^ard to China. It seems 
to me somewhat misleadbg to compare a protected and relatively warm 
valley such as that of the Wei in lantude 35^ with a hx colder and vastly 
more rigorous valley 15* farther north, m the Amur regioo. The mean 
cemperarure at $i-an is about 33° b Januaiy and 78** b July, whereas on 
the Amur at Blsgoveshchenk there are 46* of frost b January and a July 
temperature of about 70**. To a geographer this seems so great a differ- 
ence that the two places are not comparable. 

'2 may be wroog, and I have not looked the matter up since readbg 
your book, but coy conceptioo of the origin of agriculture b China does 
not make it a response to the floods of ^ Hwang-ho. 1 had supposed 
that those were tm great a problem for men m the early stages of human 
culture. Were not the early Chinese ^(riculcurists located on the flood 
plabs of small streams coming out of be mountains and tributary to the 
Hwang-bo? In ober words, the caoditlons appear to have been sunilar 
to those which f os t e r ed the development of the early Mexican and Peru¬ 
vian culrures: namely, summer rab with floods horn small streams 
spreadbg over alhivi^ plains. 

‘In this connection let me add somethbg else. Are we juscifled in 
asaumbg Chat agriculture arose m the lowi^d areas occupied by the 
Mayas i In this respect 1 have had to change my own former opinion. 
Recent bvestigations seem to show abundMt traces of a high culture 
b the relatively dry highlands b Guatemala as well as Mexico. There, 
aa b each of the ober places where agriculture developed very early, 
seasonal floods are accompanied or followed by a per^ of warmth 
during which crops can grow. 

‘In your discussion of the origins of Civilisation have you not perhaps 
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be<n feuful of attributing too much to a uiigic cause? It looks to me aa 
if the early development of agriculture occurred in every case under 
essentially the same conditions. The Nile, the Tigris and Ei^hntear 
the Indus, the branchea of the Hwang-ho, the piedmont Peruvian 
streams^ and the small rivers of the North American highlands, from 
Guatemala to Kew Mexico, all seem to present the same general srnia- 
tlon—that 1$, flood plains where sgriculcure was feasible for primitive 
per»le. 

do not think that Crete should be brought Into this same group. 
My own Interpreutlon is that the riverine areas just mentioned form a 
distinct group. Prom each of these groups primitive civilization spread 
out into different habitats, ^ypt, w Instance, presumably gave agri' 
culture to Crete, whereupon the presence of the sea and its challenge 
led to a new development. Similarly the 'ngro*Euphrates Civilization 
penetrated the Persian highlands and was correspondingly modified. 
The Indus type spread to the wetter parts of India. In China Che early 
valley type ultunately became strong enough and skilful enough to cope 
with the far more tremendous floods of the Hwang*ho. In South 
America, again, Peruvian agriculture spread from the lowlands into the 
comparatively cold highlands where Hie was more difficult. In North 
America, on the contrary, the highlands, being lower than in South 
America, were the regions where agriculture was fea^ble and yet difE* 
cult enough, so that ^ region offered a real chaUen» to Man, stimu¬ 
lating but not defeating him. Later, having acquired «l<tlT in the high¬ 
lands, he was able to go down into the low, tropical forest and meet the 
far greater challet^ of still another type of environment.’ 

In view of Dr. Huntington's great auchoricy, and of the inreresc 
of the questions which he here raises, the writer may perhaps allow 
himself to make some comment on certain particular points and on 
one matter of general importance. 

As regards the question of the comparability or incomparability 
of the Jordan Valley with the Nile Valley and the Tlgris-Euphrates 
Valley, the writer accepts Dr. Huntington’s judgement as against 
that of Professor Eduard Meyer, whose special knowledge and 
intuition did not Ue in the climatological field and who did not, as 
far as the writer knows, ever make a first-hand study of the Jordan 
Valley on the spot. If the Jordan VaUey has to be ruled out as a 
possible site for one of the 'fiuvial’ clviliutions, and if the 'fluvial* 
dvilization of the Indus Valley proves to have arisen Independently 
of the ‘fluvial ’ civilisation of the Tigris-Euphrates Valley (see vd- i, 
pp. 107^ and 357-8 and 416-23), and ir the oasis civilisation of 
Transcaspia proves to have arisen independently, in Its turn, of the 
‘fluvial' civilisaiion of the Indus Valley (see vol. iii, p. 9), then we 
may find ourselves left with no example in the Old World of a 
cultivable river-valley in a dry climate which did not become the 
seat of an agricultural civilization ; yet even then we shall still be 
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able to dte our examples from the New World—the valleys of the 
Rio Grande and the Colorado River in the South-Western United 
States (see vol. j>. 258V—in support of our contention that a 
particular type of physlcaf environment which happens to provide 
the cradle for a dvilkation in some instances will not necessarily 
be found to perform this role invanably. 

As regards the original home of the Andean Civilization, Dr. 
Hundn^n has put his hnger upon an inconsistency between 
certain passages In this Study. As ^ as the writer is competent 
to form any opinion on the arcbaeolog;ical and physiographical 
evidence, he agrees with Dr. Huntington in believing that the 
Andean Civilization arose on the coastal plain, and ^t, in its 
second home on the plateau, it was not an original creation but 
was an importation foom its coastal place of'origin. This view is 
stated in I. C (i) (h), vol. i, pp. 121-3, and again in II. D (it), vol. ii, 
pp. 33-4. On the other hand, in II, C (ii) (c) 2, vol. i, pp. 258^, 
tne plateau is credited with being the origmal home of Andean 
Civilization, and in II. C (ii) (6) 2, vol. i, pp. 32i~3, it is assumed 
that the plateau and the coast were twin cradles of the Andean 
Gvillzatlon and that they were of approximately equal importance. 
These two last passages require correction; but perlups such 
correction will not invalidate the particular argument that is pre¬ 
sented in each of the paasages in question, ^e purpose of the 
second passage (vol. i, pp. 32i>3) was to show tlut the Andean 
Cithlization arose in a harsh environment, and Dr. Huntington 
does not dispute the contention that the Andean Coastal Plain 
comes within this category as well as the Andean Plateau. The 
purpose of the fbnner passage (vol. i, pp. 25S-9) was to show that 
the type of physical environment which provided the cradle for a 
civilization in Equatorial America did not provide the cradle for 
a civilization in Equatorial Africa. Certainly, if the Andean Plateau 
was only a secondly seat of the Andean Ci^hlization, the contrast 
which we have sought to draw between the social history of the 
Andean Plateau and that of the East African highlands turns out 
to be beside the point, since the East African highlands have, as 
we have pointed out, eventually been occupl^, likewise, by 
civilizations that have originated elsewhere. The question then 
arises whether, in the African analogue of Equatorial America, 
there is any region which corresponds physiographically to the 
plain that lies between the Andean Plateau and the shore of the 
PaciSc Ocean. Perhaps we may hnd an analogy in the lowlands 
that lie between the Abyssinian Plateau and the shores of the 
Indian Ocean and the Red Sea; for this, coo, is a desert region 
across which the rivers that descend from che plateau make—or 
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just fail to ma^u^their way to the coast. If there 1$ any validity 
in this comparison, then It duly illustrates our contention that a 
particular type of physical environment which provides the cradle 
for a dvilizadon in some instances will not necessarily be found 
to perform this role invariably; for in the happy hunting grounds 
of the Somali and the Danakll we shall sear^ in vain for the 
equivalent of a Chimu or a Nazea. 

As regards the question whether the actual present state of the 
Ussuri Valley is comparable to the hypothetical primeval sute of 
the original home of the Sinic Civilization (vol. i, pp. 320-1), the 
writer of this Study would point out that he was not, as Dr. 
Huntington assumes, proposing to compare the Ussuri Valley 
with the Wd Valley, since he has folbwed Masp^ro (see the passage 
quoted in vol. i, pp. 318-20) in taking the view that the original 
home of the Sinic ^viliaation lay, not in the Wd and Fen vaUQ'S, 
but in the North China plain. T^e northern end of this plain, in 
the neighbourhood of Tientsin, to which Maspdo, in the passage 
quoted, la expressly referring, lies only about 5^ south of 
Khanka, and the winter on the PeUho, while not comparable in 
severity to that on the Ussuri (as the writer knows from having 
tasted both in quick succession at the turn of the yeara 1929 and 
1930), is quite as severe as the winter on the North European 
plaui, while cn the other hand the summer on the Ussuri is 
surprisingly hot (see vol. 1, p. 321). If we further cake into account 
the probability that the neighbourhood of Tientsin, like the neigh' 
bourhood of Winnipeg, was considerably harsher in its climate 
before it was brought under cultivation than it is to-day, the 
diildecice in original climate between the two places that are 
compared in the paasage in question may prove to be not so extreme 
as Dr. Huntington suggests. Ac the same time, the writer will 
readily admit that his comparison of the Yellow River Basin with 
the Amur Basin—and, for that matter, his comparison of Egypt 
with the Upper Nile Valley—is dlmatologically imperfect. In foct, 
be has made the admission, in principle, at the beginmog of the 
second volume (vol. it, pp. 2-3), and he has taken this as the 
Btaning-point for the inquiry in II. D (i) 

In regard to the question whether the fathers of the Sinic 
Civilization served their apprenticeship in harnessing the Yellow 
River himself, or whether they practised first upon his less for¬ 
midable tributaries, the writer is prepared to accept Dr- Hunting- 
ton's view—which is presumably no less applicable to the history 
of the harnessing of the Nile and the Indus and the Tigris and 
Euphrates. 

The writer also agrees with Dr- Huntington in feeling that the 
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distinctive feature of the genesis of the Minoan Civilization is a 
response to the challenge of the Sea; and he is prepared to believe 
that the fatheia of the Minoan Civilization brought with them to 
Crete a technique of agriculture which had previously been in* 
vented in Egypt. He has already followed Myres in the view that 
the first human inhabitants of Crete came from some part of the 
dying Afrasian grasslands that was in the vicinity of the Lower Kile 
Valley (see vol. i, p. 3^8). 

Dr. Huntington’s tidings of new archaeological discoveries in 
the home and hinterlands of the Mayan Civilisation are tantalizing. 
Our archaeological knowledge in this field has hitherto been so 
fragmentary that any scholar who has attempted to make use of it 
must have been conscious that his hypothetical structures might 
be upset any day by a radical reconstruction c£ their foundations. 
It is manifestly possible that the lowlands of Northern Guatemala 
may prove, after all, not to have been the Mayan Civilization’s 
original home; and If this civilization did prove to have originated 
either on the highlands overhanging the Pacific coast of Central 
America or else on the Mexican Plateau, then, no doubt, its origins 
might turn out to have a difaent bearing from that which the 
writer has believed them to have upon the problem of the geneses 
of civilizations. 

Much turns upon the sense in which the culture that is coming 
to light In these hinterlands of the * First Empire’ of the Mayas is 
to be described as ’high’. Do these latest orch^logical discoveries 
indicate that the spiritual and artistic and intellectual accomplish¬ 
ments of the Mayan Civilization, as we can infer these from the 
monuments of the ’First Empire’, had already been anticipated 
by forerunners in these other regions ^ Or do they merely tell us 
that, before the Mayan Civilization, as we have known it hitherto, 
arose on the plains of Northers Guatemala, there were communities 
in these neighbouring, and less forbidding, regions who were con¬ 
versant with the technique of agriculture ? In the first of these two 
possible alternative cases, the new archaeological discoveries may 
throw new light upon the geneses of civilizations; in the second, 
the Illumination might perhaps touch little or nothing beyond the 
origins of argiculture. 

In regard to the origins of agriculture, Dr. Huntington has 
arrived at the most interesting conclusion that this wonderful 
piece of human technique has been invented 'in every case under 
essentially the same conditions’—the fimdamental condition being 
the presence of 'flood plains where agriculture was feasible for 
primitive people*. A living instance of this kind of agriculture la 
the agriculture that is practised by the Hadendoa tribesmen in the 
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Taka country of Uppor Nubia, to the nofth of the Atbara cributaiy 
of the Nile, as this is described by Burckhardt in a passage dted 
by Newberry (see voK i, pp. 30^). We may observe that the 
Hadendoa have remained aJinosc as primitive down to the present 
day as they may be presumed to have been when they first took to 
thU form of agriculture—some five or siz thousand years ago—at 
the time when it was also taken to by the fathers of the ^^ptiac 
Civilization; and this observation brings us to the matter of general 
importance which Dr. Huntington’s letter raises: namely, the 
relation between agriculture and civilization. Surely the invendon 
of agriculture, which is a piece of technique, is something quite 
distmct from the genesis of a civilization, which Is a condition of 
the soul. 

Of course the technical invention and the spiritual mutation 
might turn out, on an empirical survey, to go together in every 
known case ; but, as a matter of fact, there is more to be said, on 
the evidence, for the view that the invention of agricuiture is 
always prior to the genesis of a civilization; is not bound to lead 
on to it; is not an invariable or indispensable preliminary to it; and 
may actually be relegated to a subordinate role, or even abandoned 
as part of that response to a challenge through which a 
is eventually brought to birth. 

In another connexion (in I. C (iii) (i) Annex, vol- i, pp. 436-^ 
above), we have noticed that agriculture was an element both in 
‘the Archaic Culture' of the New World which was apparently the 
common ground of the Mayan and Andean civilizations and in the 
Afrasian intermediuy culture which was apparently the common 
ground, in the same sense, of 'the Indus Culture’ and the Sumeric, 
Egyptiac, and Mlnoan civilizations. On the other hand, the fathers 
of the Eskimo Cirilization raised themselves above the primitive 
level without ever taking to agriculture or ceasing to gain their 
livelihood by hunting (see vol. iii, pp. 4-7). Conversely, there have 
been communities like the Hadendoa which have duly taken to 
agriculture—in this instance perhaps at an early date—without 
ever having entered upon the path of Civilization. Agun, the 
Others of the Minoan Civilization subordinated their old technique 
of agriculture to their new technique of seamanship when they 
ettaixed the Minoan Civilization by responding to the challenge of 
the Sea; and the Others of the Nomadic Civilization actually aban- 
doned an agriculture which ih^ have preriously practised, when 
they created the Nomadic Qvilization by responding to the chal- 
lenge of the Steppe (see vol. iii, pp. xi-14). Even in the cases of 
those civilizations in which agriedture was retained as the master- 
technique, the creation of the civilization and the invention of 
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agriculture are separate events which are clearly distingiuiahable, 
as Dr. HuntiogtcD himself points out. This is dear» for example, 
is the case of the Sink Civilization, if Masp^ro is right is hU view 
that the Sink Civilization was created by Man's conquest of the 
Hwang-ho, and Huntington right in his view that in this region 
agriculture had been invented previously^not on the Yellow River 
hunself, but on his tributaries.. Similarly, we may still equate the 
creation of the Mayan Civilization with Mao’s conquest of the 
tropical forest of Northern Guatecrula, and not with ^e previous 
invention of agriculture on the adjoining highlands—even if this 
previous invention be demonstrated by the progress of archaeo> 
logical discovery. 

On this showing, the writer is ready to agree with Dr. Hunting- 
ton in believing that the technique of agriculture has been invented 
everywhere under more or less uniform conditions, but is at the 
same time inclined to retain his own belief (see vol. i, p. 438) in 
the easential diversity of the challenges and responses that have 
resulted in the geneses of civilizatioos. 
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